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NEW     EDITION. 


IN  VIEW  of  the  present  edition  of  these  '  Fragments,* 
I  have  carefully  re-examined,  recast,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent remodelled  them,  adding  some  new  ones  to  those 
published  in  former  editions. 

.  Id  regard  to  style  the;  are  as  clear  and  simple  as 
I  could  make  them.  In  regard  to  matter  my  desire  has 
been  that  the;  should  utter  nothing  base. 

JOEH   TlKDAIX. 
AiMMMmam  Cm:  Hank  34,  1S7S. 
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PREFACE 


THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


r  MOTIVE  in  writiag  these  papers  was  mainly  that 
nhioh  prompted  the  publication  of  my  Royal  Inoti- 
tution  lectures ;  a  desire,  namely,  to  extend  sympathy  for 
Bcienoe  beyond  the  limits  of  the  scientific  public. 

I  have  carefully  looked  over  all  the  articles  here 
printed,  added  a  little,  omitted  a  little — in  fact,  tried  as 
far  as  my  time  permitted  to  render  the  work  presentable. 
Most  of  the  essays  are  of  a  purely  Bcieutific  character ;  and 
from  those  which  are  not,  I  have  endeavoured,  without 
veiling  my  convictions,  to  exclude  every  word  that  could 
cause  needless  irritation. 

From  America  came  the  impulse  which  induced  me  to 
gather  these  'Fragments'  together,  and  to  my  friends  in 
the  United  States  I  dedicate  them. 

John  Ttsdau. 

AfnKXDii  Oun:  Marck  1871. 
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TOE  OPTICAL  COIfDITIOy  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE, 
JN  ITS  BEARINQS  ON  PVTBEFACTION  AND  IN- 
FECTION.' 

AN  enqtiiry  into  the  decompoBition  of  vapours  b;  light, 
begiiD  in  1868  and  continued  in  1869,  in  which  it 
was  necessary  to  employ  optically  pure  air,  led  me  to  ex- 
periment on  the  floating  matter  of  the  atmosphere.  A 
brief  section  of  a  paper  publiehed  in  the  *  Philosophical 
Transactiona '  for  1870  is  devoted  to  this  subject. 

I  at  that  time  found  that  London  air,  which  is 
always  thick  with  motes,  and  also  with  matter  too  fine 
to  be  described  as  motes,  after  it  had  been  Altered  by 
passing  it  through  densely  packed  cotton-wool,  or  calcined 
by  passing  it  throngh  a  red-hot  platinum  tube  containing 
a  bundle  of  red-hot  platinum  wires,  or  by  carefully  lead- 
ing it  over  the  top  of  a  spirit-lamp  flame,  showed,  when 
examined  by  a  concentrated  luminous  beam,  no  trace 
of  mechanically  suspended  matter.  The  particular  por- 
tion of  space  occupied  by  such  a  beam  was  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguisbed  from  adjacent  space. 

The  purely  gaseous  poruon  of  our  atmosphere  was 
thus  shown  to  be  incompetent  to  scatter  light. 

>  I  hsTe  held  bttck  tha  pubUentimi  of  thin  edition  of  th»  '  Fngmsuta,' 
K  M  to  Msbmce  unong  UiBm  tome  accooDt  of  thii  iorehtigittion.  The 
prenoos  eompUtion  of  the  real  at  Ibe  Tolnma  bu  miderad  thi  upint* 
inging  of  tluB  ehapMr  neccavy. 
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S]  FRAGMENTS  OF  SCIENCE. 

I  aubsequently  found  tbat,  to  render  the  air  thus 
optically  pure,  it  was  only  necessary  to  leave  it  to  itself 
for  a  sufficient  time  in  a  closed  chamber,  or  in  a  suitably 
closed  vessel.  Tbe  floating  matter  gradually  attached 
itself  to  the  surrounding  surfaces,  leaving  behind  it  air 
possessing  no  scattering  power.  Sent  through  such  air, 
the  most  coaoentrated  beam  failed  to  render  its  track 
Tinible. 

The  parallelism  of  these  results  with  those  obtained 
in  the  excellent  researches  of  Schwann,  Scbroeder  and 
Dusch,  Schroeder  himself,  and  of  the  illustrious  Pasteur, 
in  regard  to  the  queiitioa  of  'spontaneous  generation,' 
caused  me  to  conclude  that  the  power  of  scattering  light 
and  the  power  of  producing  life  by  the  air  would  be  found 
to  go  hand -in-hand. 

This  conclusion  was  strengthened  by  an  experiment 
easily  made  and  of  high  significance  in  relation  to  this 
question.  It  had  been  pointed  out  by  Professor  Lister, 
of  Edinburgh,  that  air  which  has  passed  through  tbe 
lungs  is  known  to  have  lost  its  power  of  cnusing  putre- 
fection.  Such  air  may  mix  freely  with  tbe  blood  without 
risk  of  mischief;  and  that  truly  great  scientific  surgeon 
had  the  penetration  to  ascribe  this  immunity  from  dunger 
to  the  filtering  power  of  tbe  lung^.  Prior  to  my  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  this  hypothesis  in  1869, 1  bad  virtually 
demonstrated  its  accuracy  in  the  following  way : 

Condensing  in  a  dark  room,  and  in  dusty  air,  a  powei^ 
ful  beam  of  light,  and  breathing  through  a  glass  tube 
(tbe  tube  actually  employed  was  a  lamp  glass,  rendered 
warm  in  a  flame  to  prevent  precipitation)  across  the  focus, 
a  diminution  of  the  scattered  light  was  first  observed. 
But  towards  the  end  of  the  expiration  the  white  track 
of  the  beam  was  broken  by  a  perfectly  black  gap,  the 
blackness  being  due  to  the  total  absence  from  the  ex- 
pired air  of  any  matter  competent  to  scatter  ligbu     The 
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deeper  portiona  of  the  lungs  were  thus  proved  to  be  Elled 
with  optically  pure  air,  which,  as  such,  bad  no  power  to 
generate  the  oi^anismB  easeotial  to  the  process  of'  putre- 
faction.' 

I  thought  this  simple  method  of  examination  could 
not  fail  to  be  of  use  to  workers  in  this  entangled  field. 
They  bad  hitherto  proceeded  less  by  sight  than  by  io- 
eigfat,  being  in  general  tmable  to  see  the  physical  chai'ac- 
ter  of  the  medium  in  which  their  experiments  were  con- 
ducted. But  the  method  has  not  been  much  turned  to 
account;  and  this  year,  while  preparing  these  'Fragments' 
for  publication,  I  was  so  impressed  by  its  possible  import- 
ance, that  I  resolved  to  devote  some  time  to  the  more 
complete  demonstration  of  its  utility. 

My  principal  stimulus,  however,  was  the  desire  to  free 
my  mind,  and,  if  possible,  the  minds  of  others,  from  the 
nncertainty  and  confusion  which  now  beset  the  doctrine 
of  '  spontaneous  generation.'  Pasteur  has  pronounced 
it  a  'chimera,'  and  expressed  the  undoubting  con- 
viction that,  this  being  so,  it  is  possible  to  removu 
parasitic  diseases  from  the  earth.  To  the  medical  pro- 
fession, therefore,  and  through  them  to  humanity  at  large, 
this  question  is  one  of  the  last  importance.  But  the  istatc 
of  medical  opinion  regarding  it  is  not  satisfactory.  In  a 
recent  number  of  the  '  British  Medical  Journal,'  and 
in  answer  to  the  question,  *  In  what  way  is  contagiiim 
generated   and   communicated  ? '  Messrs.  Braidwood  and 

'  '  Ko  pntrefactioD,'  ■nja  Coha,  '  can  i>ccnr  in  &  nitrogenaui  sabatancr 
if  it  be  kppi  free  from  iho  pnirnnie  of  new  Bacteria  sfler  those  ■hich  it 
maj  ciiiinin  bare  been  destrojed.  Futrefiu'ti'on  begioi  u  toon  wBactiria, 
•Tea  in  tbe  enulleat  nnmben.  are  flCcideDtnlly  or  purpotml;  iatroduced.  It 
pmgreue*  id  dirert  proporiijn  to  the  maltipliculion  uf  the  Bacteria  ;  it  ii 
retHided  when  Uio  Bacteria  {for  eiample,  by  a  low  lemperMture)  develop 
a  email  amoant  of  ntalitj,  nui  ia  brooght  to  »n  end  by  all  influrncea  wiiich 
•itber  atop  the  deTetopmetit  of  the  Bacleria  oi  kill  Ihi-m.  All  liaelericidd 
aicdui  ue  therefore  antiHiptie  and  diiiiifectiDg.'— Seitilige  iut  Biologia  dai 
PfUniaa.    Zveitea  Heft,  1873,  p.  201. 
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Vacher  reply  tbat,  notwithstanding  'an  almcrat  incalcu- 
lable amouot  of  patient  labour,  the  actual  results  obtained, 
especially  as  regards  the  manner  of  generation  of  con- 
tagium,  have  been  moat  disappointing.  Obserrera  are 
even  yet  at  variance  whether  these  minute  particles,  whose 
discovery  we  have  just  noticed,  and  other  disease  germs, 
are  always  produced  from  like  bodies  previously  existing, 
or  whether  they  do  not,  under  certain  favourable  condi- 
tions, spring  into  existence  de  novo.' 

With  a  view  to  the  possible  diminution  of  the  imcer- 
tuinty  thus  described,  I  have  recently  submitted  to  the 
Koyal  Society,  and  more  especially  to  those  who  study  the 
^liology  of  disease,  a  description  of  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure followed  in  this  enquiry,  and  the  results  to  which 
it  has  led. 

A  number  of  chambers,  or  cases,  were  constructed, 
each  with  a  glass  front,  its  top,  bottom,  back,  and  aides 
being  of  wood.  At  the  back  is  a  little  door  which  opena 
and  closes  on  binges,  while  into  the  sides  are  inserted  two 
panes  of  glass,  facing  each  other.  The  top  is  perforated 
in  the  middle  by  a  hole  2  inches  in  diameter,  closed  aii> 
tight  by  a  sheet  of  india-rubber.  This  sheet  is  pierced  in 
the  middle  by  a  pin,  and  through  the  pin-hole  is  passed 
tile  shank  of  a  long  pipette  ending  above  in  a  small 
funnel,  A  circular  tin  collar,  2  inches  in  diameter  and 
H  inch  deep,  surrounds  the  pipette,  the  space  between 
both  being  packed  with  cotton-wool  moistened  by  gly- 
cerine. Thus  the  pipette,  in  moving  up  and  down,  la  not 
only  firmly  clasped  by  the  india-rubber,  but  it  also  passes 
through  a  stuffing-box  of  sticky  cotton-wool.  The  width 
of  the  aperture  closed  by  the  india-rubber  secures  the 
free  lateral  play  of  the  lower  end  of  the  pipette.  Into 
twO:  other  smaller  apertures  in  the  top  of  the  chamber  are 
inserted,  air-tight,  the  open  ends  of  two  narrow  tubeii, 
intended  to  connect  the  interior  space  with  the  atmo- 
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■pbere.  The  tubes  are  bent  eeveral  times  up  and  down,  bo 
as  to  intercept  and  retain  the  particles  cai  ried  by  such 
feeble  currents  as  changes  of  temperature  might  cause  to 
aet  in  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  air. 

The  bottom  of  the  box  is  pierced,  sometimes  with  two 
rows,  sometimes  with  a  single  row  of  apertures,  in  which 
are  fixed,  air-tight,  l&rge  testr-tubes,  intended  to  contain 
the  liquid  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  moteless  air. 
The  cases  have  varied  in  capacity  from  1,666  to  451 
cubic  inches. 

On  September  10  the  first  case  of  this  kind  was 
closed.  The  passaf^  of  a  concentrated  beam  across  it 
through  its  two  side  windows  then  showed  the  air  within 
it  to  be  laden  with  floating  matter.  On  the  13th  it  was 
again  examined.  Before  the  beam  entered,  and  after  it 
quitted  the  case,  its  track  was  vivid  in  the  air,  but  within ' 
the  case  it  vanished.  Three  days  of  quiet  sufficed  to 
cause  all  the  Boating  matter  to  be  deposited  on  the  top, 
sides,  and  bottom,  where  it  was  retained  by  a  coating  of 
glycerine,  with  which  the  interior  surface  of  the  case  liad 
been  purposely  varnished.  The  test-tubes  wei«  then 
filled  through  the  pipette,  boiled  for  five  minutes  in  a 
tiath  of  brine  or  oil,  and  abandoned  to  the  action  of  the 
moteless  air.  During  dilution  aqueous  vapour  rose  firom 
the  liquid  into  the  chamber,  where  it  was  for  the  most 
part  condensed,  the  uncondensed  portion  escaping,  at  a 
low  temperature,  through  the  bent  tubes  at  the  top. 
Before  the  brine  was  removed  little  stoppers  of  cotton- 
wool were  inserted  in  the  bent  tubes,  lest  the  entrance  of 
the  air  into  the  cooling  chamber  should  at  first  be  for^ 
cible  enough  to  carry  motes  along  with  it.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  ambient  temperature  was  assumed  by 
the  air  within  the  case  the  cotton-wool  stoppers  were 
removed. 

We  have  here  the  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid, 
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ammonia,  aqiieouB  vapour,  and  all  the  other  gaseoiii 
matters  which  mingle  moru  or  less  vith  the  air  of  a  great 
city.  We  have  tliem,  moreover,  '  untortured '  by  calci- 
nation and  unchanged  even  by  filtration  or  manipulation 
of  any  kind.  The  question  now  before  us  is,  Can  air  thus 
retaining  all  its  gaseous  mixtures,  but  self-cleaneed  from 
mechanically  suspended  matter,  produce  putrefaction  in 
organic  infusions  freely  exposed  to  its  action  ?  To  this 
question  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds  return  a 
decided  negative. 

Among  vegetables  experiments  Lave  been  made  with 
hay,  turnips,  tea,  coffee,  hops,  repeated  in  various  ways 
with  both  acid  and  alkaline  infusions.  Among  animal 
substances  are  to  be  mentioned  many  experiments  with 
urine ;  while  beef,  mntton,  hare,  rabbit,  kidney,  liver, 
fowl,  pheasant,  grouse,  haddock,  sole,  salmon,  cod,  tiirbot, 
mullet,  herring,  whiting,  eel,  oyster  have  been  all  subjected 
to  experiment. 

The  result  is  that  infusions  of  these  substances  exposed 
to  tlie  common  air  of  the  Royal  Institution  tuhoratory, 
maintained  at  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  70°  Fahr.,  all 
fell  into  putrefaction  in  the  course  of  from  two  to  four 
days.  No  matter  where  the  infusions  were  placed,  they 
were  infallibly  smitten  in  the  end.  The  number  of  the 
tubes  containing  infusions  iiaa  multiplied  till  it  reached 
six  hundred,  but  not  one  ol  tbem  escaped  infection. 

In  no  single  instance,  on  the  other  band,  did  the  air, 
which  had  been  proved  moteless  by  the  searching  beam, 
even  when  raised  to  over  90%  manifest  the  least  power  of 
producing  Bacterial  life  or  the  associated  phenomena  of 
putrefaction.  The  power  of  developing  such  life  in  atmo- 
spheric air,  and  the  power  of  scattering  light,  are  tbu^ 
proved  to  be  indissolubly  united. 

The  sole  condition  necessary  to  cause  these  long- 
Jonnant  infusions  to  swarm  with  active  life  is  the  access  of 
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the  floating  matter  of  the  air.  After  having  rcmain«d 
for  four  months  as  pelludd  as  distilled  water,  the  opening 
of  the  hack-door  of  the  protecting  case  and  the  consequent 
admission  of  the  mote-laden  air,  sufficed  in  three  days  to 
render  the  infusions  putrid  and  fiill  of  life. 

That  such  life  arises  from  mechanically  suspended 
particles  is  thus  reduced  to  ocular  demonstration. 

Let  UB  enquire  a  little  more  clobely  into  the  character 
of  the  particles  which  produce  the  life.  Pour  Eau  de 
Cologne  into  water ;  a  white  precipitate  renders  the  liquid 
milky.  Or,  imitating  Brucke,  dissolve  cleaa  gum  mastic 
in  alcohol,  and  drop  it  into  water;  the  mastic  is  pre- 
cipitated, and  milkiness  produced.  If  the  solution  be 
very  strong  the  mastic  separates  in  curds;  but  by 
gradually  diluting  the  alcoholic  solution  we  finally  reach 
a  point  where  the  milkiness  disappears,  the  liquid  assum- 
ing, by  reflected  light,  a  bright  cerulean  hue.  It  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  colour  of  the  sky,  and  is  due  to  a 
similar  cause,  namely,  the  scattering  of  light  by  particles, 
small  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  the  waves  of  light. 

When  this  liquid  is  examined  by  the  highest  micro- 
scopic power  it  seems  as  uniform  as  distilled  water.  The 
mafltio  particles,  though  innumerable,  entirely  elude  the 
microecop&  At  right  angles  to  a  luminous  beam  passing 
among  the  particles  they  discbarge  perfectly  polarised 
light.  The  optical  deportment  of  the  floatirg  matter  of 
the  air  proves  it  to  be  composed  in  part  of  particles  of 
this  exoesaively  minute  character.  M'hen  the  track  of  a 
parallel  beam  in  dusty  air  is  looked  at  horizontally 
through  a  Nicol's  prism,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  beam,  the  longer  diagonal  of  the  prism  being  vertical, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  light  from  the  finer  matter 
is  extinguished.  The  coarser  motes,  on  the  other  hand, 
fladi  out  with  greater  force,  because  of  the  increased 
darkness  of  the  space  aroimd  them.     It  is,  I  hold,  among 
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tbe  finest  ultra-microscopic  particles  that  the  mattei 
potential  as  regards  the  development  of  Bacterial  life  ia 
to  be  sought. 

Now  the  existence  of  these  particles,  foreign  to  the 
atmosphere  but  floating  iD  it,  is  as  certain  as  if  they  could 
be  felt  between  the  fingers  or  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
Supposing  them  to  augment  in  magnitude  until  they 
come,  not  only  within  range  of  the  microscope,  but  within 
range  of  the  unaided  senses.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  our 
knowledge  of  them  under  these  circumstances  remains  as 
defective  as  it  is  now — that  we  do  not  know  whether  tbey 
are  germs,  particles  of  dead  organic  dust,  or  particles  of 
mineral  matter.  Suppose  a  vessel  (gay  a  fiower-pot)  to 
be  at  hand  filled  with  nutritious  earth,  with  which  we 
mix  our  unknown  particles ;  and  that  in  forty-eight  hours 
subsequently  buds  and  blades  of  well-defined  cresses  and 
grasses  appear  above  tbe  soil.  Suppose  the  experiment 
when  repeated  over  and.  over  again  to  yield  the  same  un- 
varying reaidt.  What  would  lie  our  conclusion  ?  Should 
we  regard  those  living  plants  as  the  products  of  dead  dust 
or  mineral  particles,  or  should  we  regard  them  as  the  off- 
spring of  living  seeds  ?  The  reply  is  unavoidable.  We 
should  undoubtedly  consider  the  experiment  with  the 
fiower-pot  as  clearing  up  our  pre-existing  ignorance ;  we 
should  regard  tbe  fact  of  their  producing  cresses  and 
grasses  as  proof  positive  that  the  particles  sown  in  the 
earth  of  the  pot  were  the  seeds  of  the  plants  which  have 
grown  from  them.  It  would  be  simply  monstrous  to 
conclude  that  they  had  been  *  spontaneously  generated.' 

This  reasoning  applies  word  for  word  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Bactei-ia  from  that  floating  matter  which  the 
electric  beam  reveals  in  the  air,  and  in  the  absence  of 
which  no  Bacterial  life  has  been  generated.  There  seems 
no  Saw  in  this  reasoning ;  and  it  is  so  simple  as  to  render 
it  unlikely  that  the  notion  of  Bacterial  life  developed 
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firom  dead  dust  can  ever  gain  currenc;  among  the  memben 
of  a  great  scientific  profeasion. 

A  novel  mode  of  eiperiment  has  been  here  pursued, 
and  it  may  be  urged  that  the  conditiona  laid  down  by 
other  investigators  in  this  field,  which  have  led  to  diffecent 
results,  have  not  been  strictly  adhered  to.  To  secure 
accuracy  in  relation  to  this  point,  I  will  quote  the  latest 
words  of  a  writer  on  this  question,  who  has  materially 
influenced  medical  thought  both  in  this  country  and  in 
America.  *  We  know,'  he  says, '  that  boiled  turnip-  or  hay- 
infusions  exposed  to  ordinary  air,  exposed  to  filtered  air, 
to  calcined  air,  or  shut  off  altogether  from  contact  with 
air,  are  more  or  less  prone  to  swarm  with  Bacteria  and 
vibrionea  in  the  course  of  from  two  to  six  days.'  Who  the 
•we'  are  who  possesB  this  knowledge  is  not  stated.  I 
certainly  am  not  among  the  number,  though  I  have  sought 
anxiously  for  knowledge  of  the  kind.  The  statements 
were  thus  tested  in  succession. 

And  first,  with  regard  to  filtered  air.  A  group  of 
twelve  large  test-tubee  was  caused  to  pass  air-tight 
through  a  slab  of  wood.  The  wood  was  coated  with 
cement,  in  which,  while  hot,  a  heated  '  propagating  glass " 
resembling  a  large  bell-jar  was  imbedded.  The  air 
within  the  jar  was  pumped  out  several  times,  air  filtered 
through  a  plug  of  cotton-wool  being  permitted  to  supply 
its  place.  The  test-tubes  contained  infusions  of  hay, 
turnip,  beef,  and  mutton — three  of  each — twelve  in  all. 
Alter  months  of  exposure  they  are  as  clear  and  cloudless 
to-day  as  they  were  upon  the  day  of  their  introduction ; 
while  twelve  similar  tubes,  prepared  at  the  same  time,  in 
precisely  the  same  way,  and  exposed  to  the  ordinary  air, 
are  clogged  with  mycelium,  mould,  and  Bacterid 

With  r^ard  to  the  calcined  air,  a  similar  propf^ting 
glass  was  caused  to  cover  twelve  other  tubes  filled  with 
the  same  infusions.     The  'glass'  was  exhausted  and  care- 
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fully  filled  with  air,  which  had  htea  slowly  passed  through 
a  red-hot  platinum  tube,  containiDg  a  roll  of  red-hot  plali- 
Dum  gauze.  Tested  by  the  searching  beam,  the  calcined 
air  was  found  quite  fren  from  floating  matter.  Not  a  speck 
has  invaded  the  limpidity  of  the  infusions  exposed  to  it, 
while  twelve  similar  tubes  placed  outside  have  fallen  into 
rotteoness. 

The  experiments  with  calcined  air  took  another  form. 
Six  years  ago  I  found  that,  to  render  the  laboratory  air 
free  from  floating  matter,  it  was  only  necessary  to  permit 
a  platinum  wire  heated  to  whitenesa  to  act  upon  it  for  a 
sufficient  time.  Shades,  coctaining  pear  juice,  damson 
juice,  infusions  of  bay  and  turnip,  and  water  of  yeast,  were 
freed  from  their  floating  matter  in  this  way.  The  infu- 
sions were  subsequently  bailed  and  permitted  to  remain 
in  contact  with  the  calcined  air.  They  are  quite  clear  to 
the  present  hour,  while  the  same  in^lons  exposed  to 
common  air  became  mouldy  and  rotten  long  ago. 

It  has  been  affirmed  by  other  writers  on  this  question 
that  turnip-  and  hay-infusions  rendered  slightly  alkaline 
are  particularly  prone  to  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  spon- 
taneous generation.  Tins  was  not  found  to  be  the  case 
in  the  present  investigation.  Many  such  infusions  have 
been  prepared,  and  they  have  continued  for  months  with- 
out sensible  alteration. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  infusions  wholly  withdrawn 
from  air,  a  group  of  test-tubes,  containing  different  infu- 
sions, was  boiled  under  a  bell-jar  first  filled  with  filtered 
air,  and  from  which  the  air  was  subsequently  removed  as 
far  as  possible  by  a  good  air-pump.  They  are  now  aa 
pellucid  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  their  preparation 
more  than  three  months  ago,  while  a  group  of  correspond- 
ing tubes  exposed  to  the  laboratory  air  have  all  fallen 
into  rottenness. 

There  is  still  another  form  of  experiment  on  which 
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great  weight  haa  been  laid — that  of  hermetically  sealed 
tubes.  On  April  6  last,  a  discussion  on  the  <  Germ  Theory 
of  Disease'  was  opened  before  the  Pathological  Society  of 
London.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  many  dietin- 
guifihed  medical  men,  some  of  whom  were  profoundly 
influenced  by  the  arguments,  and  none  of  whom  disputed 
the  facts  brought  forward  against  the  theory  on  that  occa- 
sioo.  The  following  important  summary  of  these  was 
then  given  by  Dr.  Bastian :  *  With  the  view  of  settling 
these  questions,  therefore,  we  may  carefully  prepare  an 
inftieioD  from  some  animal  tissue,  be  it  muscle,  kidney,  or 
liver ;  we  may  place  it  in  a  flask  whose  neck  is  drawn  out 
and  narrowed  in  the  blowpipe>flame,  we  may  boil  the 
fluid,  seal  the  vessel  during  ebullition,  and,  keeping  it  in 
a  warm  place,  may  await  the  result,  as  I  have  often  done. 
After  a  variable  time,  the  previously  heated  fluid  within 
the  hermetically  sealed  flask  swarma  more  or  less  plenti- 
fully with  Bacteria  and  allied  organismH.' 

Previous  to  reading  this  statement,  I  had  operated 
upon  sixteen  tubes  of  hay-  and  turnip-infusions,  and  upon 
twenty-one  tubes  of  beef,  mackerel,  eel,  oyster,  oatmeal, 
malt,  and  potato,  hermetically  sealed  while  boiling,  not  by 
the  blowpipe,  but  by  the  far  more  handy  spirit-lamp  flame. 
In  no  case  was  any  appearance  whatever  of  Bacteria  or 
allied  organisms  observed.  The  perusal  of  the  discussion 
just  referred  to  caused  me  to  turn  ^ain  to  muscle,  liver, 
and  kidney,  with  a  view  of  varying  and  multiplying  the 
evidence.  Fowl,  pheasant,  snipe,  partridge,  plover,  wild- 
duck,  beef,  mutton,  heart,  tongne,  lungs,  brains,  sweet- 
bread, tripe,  the  crystalline  lens,  vitreous  humour,  herring, 
haddock,  mullet,  codfish,  sole,  were  all  embraced  in  the 
experiments.  There  was  neither  mistake  nor  ambiguity 
about  theresult.  On  January  13one  hundred  and  tliirty- 
niiM  of  the  flasks  operated  on  were  submitted  to  the  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  not  one  of  this  cloud  of  witnesses 
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offered  the  leaet  counteiiaiic^  to  tbe  assertion  tbat  liquids 
nitbin  flasks,  boiled  and  hermeticall;  sealed,  ewann,  sub- 
sequentlj,  more  or  less  plentifully  with  Bacteria  and 
allied  organisms. 

Tbe  evidence  fuinisbed  b;  this  mass  of  experiments, 
tbat  Dr.  Bastian  must  have  permitted  errors  either  of 
preparation  or  observation  to  invade  his  work,  is,  I  sub- 
mit, very  strong.  But  to  err  is  human ;  and  in  an  en- 
quiry so  difficult  and  fraught  with  such  momentous  isiiues, 
it  is  not  error,  but  tbe  persistence  in  error  by  any  of  us 
for  dialectic  ends,  that  is  to  be  deprecated.  Let  me  here 
show  by  one  or  two  illustrations  the  risks  of  error  to 
which  I  have  been  exposed.  On  October  21  I  opened 
the  back-door  of  a  case  containing  six  test-tubes  filled 
with  an  infusion  of  turnip  which  had  remained  perfectly 
clear  for  three  weeks,  while  three  days  sufficed  to  crowd 
six  similar  tubes  exposed  to  mote-laden  air  with  Bacteria, 
With  a  small  pipette  I  took  specimens  from  the  pellucid 
tubes,  and  placed  tbem  under  the  microscope.  The  first 
tube  examined  showed  no  signs  of  life.  This  was  the  re- 
sult expected,  but  I  was  by  no  means  prepared  for  the  de- 
portment of  the  second  tube.  Here  the  exhibition  of  life 
was  monstrously  copious.  There  were  numerous  globular 
organisms,  which  revolved,  rotated,  and  quivered  in  tbe 
most  extraordinary  manner.  There  were  also  numbers  of 
lively  Bacteria  darting  to  and  fro.  An  experimenter  who 
ponders  his  work  and  reaches  his  conclusions  slowly,  can- 
not immediately  relinquish  tbem  ;  and  in  the  present  in- 
stance some  time  was  required  to  convince  me  that  I  had 
made  no  mistake.  I  could  find  none,  and  was  prepared  to 
accept  the  conclusion  that  in  die  boiled  infusion,  despite 
its  clearness,  life  had  appeared. 

But  in  a  protected  turnip-infusion,  which  bad  been 
examined  on  October  13,  no  trace  of  life  cculd  be  found. 
In  this  case  perfect  transparency  was  accompanied  by  an 
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titter  absence  of  life.  Indeed  the  selfBame  action  upon 
light  that  enabled  the  Bacteria  to  show  themselves  in 
the  microecope  must,  one  would  think,  infallibly  pro- 
duce turbidity.  Why,  moreover,  should  life  be  absent 
from  the  first  member  of  the  present  group  of  tubes  ?  I 
aearched  this  again,  and  found  in  it  scajity  but  certain 
iigns  of  life.  This  augmented  my  perplesity.  A  third 
tube  also  showed  scanty  traces  of  life.  Keverting  to  the 
second  tube,  where  life  bad  been  so  copious,  I  found 
that  in  it  the  organisms  had  become  as  scanty  as  in  the 
others.  I  confined  myself  for  a  time  to  the  three  tubes  of 
the  first  row  of  the  six,  going  over  them  again  and  again; 
sometimes  finding  an  organism  here  and  there,  but  some- 
times finding  nothing.  The  first  ex traordiuary  exhibition 
of  Ufa  it  was  found  impossible  to  restore.  In  my  diffi- 
culty I  took  specimens  from  the  three  tubes  and  sent 
them  to  Professor  Huxley,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
be  good  enough  to  examine  them. 

On  the  22nd  my  search  was  extended  to  the  whole  of 
the  tnbes.  Early  in  the  day  lively  Bacteria  were  found  in 
one  of  them ;  later  on,  not  one  of  the  six  yielded  to  my 
closest  scrutiny  any  trace  of  life.  On  the  evening  of  the 
22nd  I  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Huxley  stating  that  a 
careful  examination  of  the  specimens  scut  to  him  revealed 
no  living  thing. 

Pipettes  bad  been  employed  to  remove  the  solution 
from  the  test-tubes.  They  were  short  pieces  of  narrow 
glass  tubing,  drawn  out  to  a  point,  with  a  few  inches  of 
india-rubber  tubing  attached  to  them.  This  was  found 
convenient  for  bending  so  as  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
test-tubes.  Suspicion  fell  npon  this  iudia-rubber.  I 
washed  it,  and  examined  (he  washing-water,  but  found  no 
life.  Distilled  water  bad  been  used  to  cleanse  the 
pipettes,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  23nl  I  entered  the 
laboratory,  intending  to  examine  it.     Before  dipping  the 
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pipette  Into  the  water  I  looked  at  its  point.  The  tiniest 
drop  had  lemained  in  it  by  capillary  attraction  from  the 
preceding  day.  This  I  blev  on  to  a  slide,  covered  it,  and 
placed  it  under  the  microBCOpe.  An  astonishing  exhibi- 
tion of  life  was  my  reward.  Thus  on  the  scent,  I  looked 
through  my  pipettes,  and  found  two  more  with  the 
smallest  residual  drops  at  the  ends ;  both  of  them 
yielded  a  field  rampant  with  life.  The  Bactffria  darted 
in  straight  lines  to  and  fro,  bending  right  and  left  along 
the  line  of  motion,  wriggling,  rotating  longitudinally,  and 
spinning  round  a  vertical  transveise  axis.  Monads  also 
galloped  and  Quivered  through  the  field.  From  one  of 
these  tiny  specks  of  liquid  I  obtained  an  exhibition  of  life 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  that  which  bad  astonished 
me  on  the  Slst. 

Obviously  the  phenomenon  then  observed  was  due  to 
the  employment  of  an  unclean  pipette.  Equally  obvious 
is  it  thnt  in  enquiries  of  this  nature  the  experimenter  ia 
beset  with  danger,  the  grossest  errors  being  possible  when 
there  is  the  least  lack  of  care. 

Again,  three  tubes,  containing  infusions  of  turnip,  hay, 
and  mutton,  were  boiled  on  November  2,  under  a  bell-jar 
containing  air  so  carefully  filtered  that  the  most  searching 
examination  by  a  concentrated  beam  failed  to  reveal  a 
particle  of  floating  matter.  At  the  present  time  ereiy 
one  of  the  tubes  is  thick  with  mycelium  and  covered  with 
mould.  Here  surely  we  have  a  cane  of  spontaneous  gene- 
ration.    Let  us  look  to  its  history. 

After  the  air  has  bees  expelled  from  a  boiling  liquid 
it  is  difficult  to  continue  the  ebullition  without '  bumj>- 
ing.'  The  liquid  remains  still  for  intervals  and  then  rises 
with  sudden  energy.  It  did  so  in  the  case  now  under 
consideration,  and  one  of  the  tubes  boiled  over,  the  liquid 
overspreading  the  resinous  surface  in  which  the  belt-jar 
was  imbedded.     For  three  weeks  the  infusions  had  re* 
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mained  perfectly  clear.  At  the  end  of  thia  time,  with  a 
view  of  renewing  the  air  of  the  jar,  it  was  exhausted,  and 
refilled  by  freeh  air  which  had  passed  through  a  plug  of 
colton-wool.  As  the  air  entered,  two  small  spots  of  peni- 
cillium,  resting  on  the  liquid  which  bad  boiled  over,  at- 
tracted attention.  I  at  once  remarked  that  the  experiment 
was  a  dangerous  one,  as  the  entering  air  would  probably 
detach  some  of  the  qK>reB  of  the  penicillium  and  diffuse 
them  in  the  bell-jar.  This  was,  therefore,  filled  very 
slowly,  so  as  to  render  the  disturbance  a  minimum.  Next 
day,  however,  a  tuft  of  mycelium  was  observed  at  the 
bottom  of  one  of  the  three  tubes,  namely  that  containing 
the  hay-infusion.  It  has  by  this  time  grown  so  as  to  fill 
a  large  portion  of  the  tube.  For  nearly  a  month  longer 
the  two  tubes  containing  the  turnip-  and  mutton-infusions 
maintained  their  transparency  unimpaired.  Late  in  De- 
cember the  mutton-infusion,  which  was  in  dangerous 
proximity  to  the  outer  mould,  showed  a  tuft  upon  ita 
surface.  The  turnip-infusion  continued  bright  and  clear 
for  nearly  a  fortnight  longer.  The  recent  cold  weather 
caused  me  to  add  a  third  gas-stove  to  the  two  which  had 
previously  warmed  the  room  in  which  the  experiments  are 
conducted.  The  warmth  played  upon  one  side  of  the 
bcU-jar,  causing  currents  within  it;  and  the  day  after  the 
lighting  of  the  stove,  the  turnip-infusion  gave  birth  to  a 
tuft  of  mycelium.  In  thia  case  the  small  spots  of  peni- 
cillium might  have  readily  escaped  attention ;  and  bad 
they  done  so,  we  should  have  had  three  cases  of  '  spon- 
taneous generation '  &r  more  striking  than  many  that 
have  been  adduced. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  danger  incurred  in  this 
field  of  enquiry,  I  may  refer  to  the  excellent  paper  of  Dr. 
Roberta  on  Biogenesis,  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1674.'  Dr.  Boberts  fills  the  bulb  of  an  ordinary 
pipette  up  to  about  two-thirds  of  its  capacity  with  the 
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infusioii  to  be  esamined.  In  the  neck  of  the  pipette  lie 
places  a  plug  of  dry  cotton-wool.  He  then  hermetically 
seals  the  neck,  and  dips  the  hulb  into  boiling  water,  or 
hot  oil,  where  he  permits  it  to  remain  for  the  requidte 
time.  Here  we  have  no  disturbance  from  ebullition,  and 
no  loss  by  evaporation.  The  bulb  is  removed  from  the 
hot  water  and  permitted  to  cool.  The  sealed  end  of  the 
neck  is  then  filed  off,  the  cotton-wool  alone  interpoBing 
between  the  infusion  and  the  atmosphere. 

The  arrangement  is  beautiful,  but  it  has  one  weak 
point.  Cotton-wool  free  from  germs  is  not  to  be  found, 
and  the  plug  employed  by  Dr.  Roberts  infallibly  contained 
them.  In  the  gentle  movement  of  the  air  to  and  &o,  as 
the  temperature  changed,  or  by  any  shock,  jar,  or  motion 
to  which  the  pipette  might  be  subjected,  we  have  cer- 
tainly a  cause  sufScient  to  detach  a  germ  now  and  then 
from  the  cotton-wool  which,  falling  into  the  infusion, 
would  produce  its  effect.  Probably  also  condensation  oc- 
curred at  times  in  the  neck  of  the  pipette,  the  wat^  of 
condensation  carrying  hack  from  the  cotton-wool  the  Eeeds 
of  life.  The  fact  of  fertilisation  being  so  rare,  as  Dr. 
Roberts  found  it  to  be,  is  a  proof  of  the  care  with  which 
his  ezperimentH  were  conducted.  But  he  did  find  cases  of 
fertiliBatioD  after  prolonged  expoEure  to  the  boiling  tem- 
perature ;  and  this  caused  him  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  under  certain  rare  conditions  spontaneous  generation 
may  occur.  He  also  found  that  an  alkalised  hay-infusion 
was  so  difficult  to  sterilise  that  it  was  capable  of  with- 
standing the  boiling  temperature  for  hours  without  losing 
its  power  of  generating  life.  Careful  experiments  have 
been  made  with  this  infusion.  Dr.  Roberts  is  certainly 
correct  in  assigning  to  it  superior  nutritive  power.  But 
in  the  present  enquiry  five  minutes'  boiling  sufficed  to 
completely  sterilise  the  liquid. 

I  shall  hardly  be  charged  with  any  desire  to  limit  the 
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power  and  potency  of  mstter  in  regard  to  life.  On  thii 
point  I  have  already  expressed  myself  in  a  manner  not  to 
be  mistaken.  But,  holding  the  notions  I  do,  it  is  all 
the  more  incumbent  on  me  to  affirm  tliat,  aa  far  as  en- 
quiry has  hitherto  penetrated,  life  has  never  been  proved 
to  appear  independently  of  antecedent  life. 

With  regard  to  the  general  diSoaion  of  germs  in  the 
atmosphere,  the  notions  entertained  by  distinguished 
writers  rendered  it  desirable  to  place  the  point  beyond 
question.  At  Down,  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Francis  Darwin ; 
at  High  Elms,  Sir  John  Lubbock  ;  at  Sherwood,  near  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  Mr.  Siemens ;  at  Pembroke  Lodge,  Bich- 
mond  Park,  Mr.  Rollo  Hussell ;  at  Heathfield  Park,  Miss 
Hamilton ;  at  Oreenwich  Hospital,  Mr.  Hirst ;  at  Kew,  Dr. 
Hooker ;  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Mr.  Price  kindly  took 
charge  of  Infusions,  every  one  of  which  was  invaded,  many 
by  astounding  swarms  of  oi^anisms. 

To  obtain  more  definite  insight  regarding  the  diffusion 
of  atmospheric  gorms  a  square  wooden  tray  was  pierced  with 
100  holes,  into  each  of  which  was  dropped  a  short  test-tube. 
On  October  23  thirty  of  these  tubes  were  filled  with  an 
infusion  of  hay,  thirty-five  with  an  infusion  of  turnip,  and 
thirty-five  with  an  infusion  of  beef.  The  tubes,  with  their 
infusions,  had  been  previously  boiled,  ten  at  a  time,  in  an 
oil-bath.  One  hundred  circles  were  marked  on  paper,  so  as 
to  form  a  map  of  the  tray,  and  every  day  the  state  of  each 
tube  was  registered  upon  the  corresponding  circle.  In  the 
following  description  the  term  '  cloudy  *  is  used  to  denote 
the  fixst  stage  of  turbidity,  distinct  but  not  strong ;  the 
term  'muddy'  is  used  to  denote  thick  turbidity. 

One  tube  of  the  hundred  was  first  singled  out  and  ren- 
dered muddy.  It  belonged  to  the  beef-group,  and  it  was  a 
whole  day  in  advance  of  all  the  other  tubes.  The  progress 
of  putrefaction  was  first  registered  on  October  26.  The 
*  map '  tbeo  taken  may  be  thus  described : 
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Hay. — Of  the  thirty  specimens  ezposeil  one  hid 
become  '  muddy ' — the  seventh  in  the  middle  tw  reckon- 
ing from  the  aide  of  the  tray  neaieet  a  fltove.  Six  tubes 
remained  perfectly  clear  between  this  muddy  one  and  the 
stove,  proving  that  differences  of  warmth  may  be  over- 
ridden by  other  causes.  Every  one  of  the  other  tubes 
containing  the  hay-infusion  showed  spots  of  mould  upon 
the  clear  liquid. 

Turnip. — Four  of  the  thirty-five  tubes  were  very 
muddy,  two  of  them  being  in  the  row  next  the  stove,  one 
four  rows  distant,  and  the  remaining  one  seven  rows 
away.  Besides  these,  six  tubes  had  become  clouded 
There  was  no  mould  on  any  of  the  tubes. 

Beef. — One  tube  of  the  thirty-five  was  quite  muddy, 
iu  the  seventh  row  from  the  stove.  There  were  three 
cloudy  tubes,  while  seven  of  them  bore  spots  of  mould. 

As  a  general  rule,  organic  infusions  exposed  to  the  air 
during  the  autumn  remained  for  two  days  or  more 
perfectly  clear.  Doubtless  from  the  first  germs  fell  into 
them,  but  they  required  time  to  be  hatched.  This  period 
of  clearness  may  be  called  the  *  period  of  latency,'  and 
indeed  it  exactly  corresponds  with  what  is  understood  by 
this  term  in  medicine.  Towards  the  end  of  the  period  of 
latency  the  fall  into  a  state  of  disease  is  comparatively 
«udden ;  the  infusion  passing  from  perfect  clearness  to 
cloudiness  more  or  less  dense  in  a  few  hours. 

Thus  the  tube  placed  in  Mr.  Darwin's  possession  was 
clear  at  8.30  a.m.  on  October  19,  and  cloudy  at  4.30  p.h. 
Seven  hours,  moreover,  after  the  first  record  of  our  tray 
of  tubes,  a  marked  change  had  occurred.  Instead  of  one, 
eight  of  the  tubes  containing  hay-infusion  had  fallen  into 
uniform  muddiness.  Twenty  others  had  produced  Bac- 
terial slime,  which  bad  sunk  to  the  bottom,  every  tube 
containing  the  slime  being  covered  by  mould.  Three 
tubes  only  remained  clear,  but  with  mould  upon  their 
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tuT&cea.  The  muddy  turnip-tubes  had  increased  from 
four  to  ten ;  seren  tube?  were  clouded,  while  eighteen  of 
them  remained  clear,  with  here  and  there  a  speck  of 
mould  on  the  surface.  Of  the  beef,  six  were  cloudy  and 
one  thickly  muddy,  while  sputs  of  mould  had  formed  in 
the  majority  of  the  remaining  tubes.  Fifteen  hours  sub- 
sequent  to  tliia  observation,  viz.  on  the  morning;  of 
October  27,  all  the  tubes  containing  hay-infusion  were 
smitten,  though  in  different  degrees,  some  of  them  being 
much  more  turbid  than  others.  Of  the  turnip-tubes, 
three  only  remained  nnsmitten,  and  two  of  these  had 
mould  upon  their  surfaces.  Only  one  of  the  thirty-five 
beef-infusioD  remained  intact.  A  change  of  occupancy, 
moreover,  had  occurred  in  the  tube  which  first  gave  way. 
Its  rouddiness  remained  grey  for  a  day  and  a  half,  then  it 
ehanged  to  bright  yellow  green,  and  it  maintained  this 
colour  to  the  end.  On  the  27th  every  tube  of  the  hun- 
dred was  smitten,  the  majority  with  uniform  turbidity ; 
some,  however,  with  mould  above  and  slime  below,  the 
intermediate  liquid  being  tolerably  clear.  The  whole 
process  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  propagation  of 
a  plague  among  a  population,  the  attacks  being  successive, 
and  of  different  degrees  of  virulence. 

From  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  tubes  are 
infected  we  may  infer  that,  as  regards  quantity,  the 
distribution  of  the  germs  in  the  air  is  net  uniform.  The 
singling  out,  moreover,  of  one  tube  of  the  hundred  by 
the  particular  Bacteria  that  develop  a  green  pigment, 
shows  that,  as  regards  quality,  the  distribution  is  not 
uniform.  The  same  absence  of  imiformity  was  manifested 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  between  the  Bacteria  and 
the  penicilUum.  In  some  tubes  the  former  were  tri- 
umphant; in  other  tubes,  of  the  same  infusion,  the  latter 
iras  triumphant.  It  wonld  seem  also  as  if  a  want  of 
uniformity  as  regards  vital  ingovT  prevailed.     With  the 
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selfsame  infaeion  the  motions  of  the  Bactmia  is  fome 
tubes  were  exceedingly  languid,  vhile  in  other  tabes  they 
resembled  a  rain  of  projectiles,  being  bo  rapid  and  violent 
as  to  be  followed  with  difficulty  by  the  eye.  Beflectiog 
on  the  whole  of  this,  I  conclude  that  tbe  germs  float 
through  the  atmosphere  in  groups  or  clouds,  with  spaces 
more  sparsely  filled  between  them.  The  touching  of  a 
nutritive  fluid  by  a  Bacterinl  cloud  would  naturally 
have  a  difTerent  effect  from  the  touching  of  it  by  the 
interspace  between  two  clouds.  But  as,  in  the  case  of  a 
mottled  sky,  the  various  portions  of  the  landscape  are 
successively  visited  by  shade,  so,  in  the  long  run,  were 
the  various  tub«s  of  the  tray  touched  by  the  Bacterial 
clouds,  tbe  final  fertilisation  or  infection  of  them  all 
being  the  consequence.  These  results  connect  themselves 
with  tbe  experiments  of  Pasteur  on  the  non-continuity  of 
the  cause  of  so-called  spontaneous  generation,  and  with 
other  experiments  of  my  own.' 

On  November  9  a  second  tray,  containing  100  tubes 
filled  with  an  infusion  of  mutton,  was  exposed  to 
the  air.  On  the  morning  of  tbe  11th  six  of  the  ten 
nearest  the  stove  had  given  way  to  putrebction.  Three 
of  the  row  most  distant  from  the  stove  had  yielded, 
while  here  and  there  over  tbe  tray  particular  tubes 
were  singled  out  and  smitten  by  the  infection.  Of  the 
whole    tray  of    100    tubes,   twenty-seven     were    either 

'  la  ho*plt&t  pnietice  tha  openi  ni;  of  >  vocnd  daring  tba  paatagg  of  ft 
BactrrUl  clouil  vaDld  b&TB  so  tfSaA  Ttij  dlffsreDt  from  tlie  opening  of  it 
in  the  interapM*  tellreen  tiro  elonds.  Certain  mprieei  in  tlie  behfiTionr 
of  draaad  minnds  ni>;  pouiblj  be  ■ceonntnl  for  in  thii  unj. 

Under  the  hi^liog  '  Nothina  Vew  und;r  the  Son,'  ProFenoT  Huile;  hai 
jn»t  lent  me  the  following  remiirkeble  eiimrt : — '  Uebrigena  kann  man  >icti 
die  ia  der  Atmospbsre  nchvimmeilden  Thierchen  via  Wolken  denken,  nit 
denen  gnni  leere  Loflmuann,  ja  gania  Tage  Tollrg  iMDtn  LnnrarblltaisM 
wechaeln.'  ( Ehrenberg.  ■  Infuf-iuot  TbiaTuhun.'  1S88,  p.  fi2S.)  The  eoinci* 
deuce  of  phnwology  U  aurprieing.  fcr  I  kiieir  nothing  of  Ehrrnbei^i  cod- 
•eption.    Hf '  clottdi^'  hoverar,  ai«  bat  ■mall  miniaturei  of  hb. 
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muddy  or  cloady  on  the  llth.  Thus,  doubtless,  in  aeoD- 
tagious  atmosphere,  are  individuals  successively  struck 
down.  On  the  1 2th  all  the  tubes  had  given  way,  but  the 
diflerences  in  their  contents  were  extraordinary.  All  of 
them  contained  Bacteria,  some  few,  others  in  swarms. 
In  8om«  tubes  they  were  slow  and  sickly  in  their  motions, 
in  some  apparently  dead,  while  in  others  they  darted 
about  with  rampant  vigour.  These  differences  are  to  be 
referred  to  differences  in  the  germinal  matter,  for  the 
same  infusion  was  presented  eveiywhere  to  tbeair.  Here 
also  we  have  a  picture  of  what  occors  during  an  epidemic, 
the  difference  in  number  and  energy  of  the  Bacterial 
swarms  resembling  the  varying  intensity  of  the  disease. 
It  becomes  obvious  irom  these  experiments  that  of  two 
individuals  of  die  same  population,  exposed  to  a  conta- 
gions atmosphere,  the  one  may  be  severely,  the  other 
lightly  attacked,  though  the  two  individuals  may  be  as 
identical  as  regards  susceptibility  as  two  samples  of  one 
and  the  same  mutton-infusion.  Experiments  with  other 
trays  are  described  in  the  full  account  of  this  investigation, 
and  calculations  are  made  which  prove  the  error  of  the 
assertion  that  the  germs  are  but  scantily  dirtributed 
through  the  air.  There  are  billions  of  them  in  every 
ordinary  Ixatdon  room. 

The  parallelism  of  these  actions  with  the  progress  of 
infectious  disease  may  be  traced  still  farther.  The 
'Times'  of  January  17  contained  a  letter  on  typhoid 
fever,  signed  *  M.D.,'  in  which  occurred  the  following 
remarkable  statement :  *  In  one  part  of  it  [Edinburgh], 
GongT^ated  together  and  inhabited  by  the  lowest  of  the 
population,  there  are,  according  to  the  Corporation  return 
for  1674,  no  less  than  14,319  houses  or  dwelUngs — many 
under  one  roof,  on  the  *  flat '  system — in  which  there 
are  no  house  connections  whatever  with  the  street  sewers, 
tiid,  consequently,  no  water-closets.     To  this  day,  there- 
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fore,  all  tbe  excrementitious  and  other  refuse  uf  the  in- 
habitants is  collected  in  palls  or  pans,  and  remains  in  their 
midst,  generally  in  a  parti tioned-off  comer  of  the  living- 
room,  until  tbe  next  day,  when  it  is  taken  down  to  tbe 
streets  and  emptied  into  tbe  Corporation  carts.  Drunken 
and  vicious  though  the  population  be,  herded  together 
like  sheep,  and  with  the  filth  collected  and  kept  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  their  very  midst,  it  is  a  remarkable  tact  that 
typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  are  simply  unknown  in 
these  wretched  hovels.' 

This  case  has  its  analogue  in  tbe  following  experi- 
ment, which  is  representative  of  a  class ;  On  November 
30  a  quantity  of  animal  refuse,  embracing  beef, 
Esh,  rabbit,  hare,  was  placed  in  two  large  test-tubes 
opening  into  a  protecting-cbamber  containing  sis  tubes. 
On  December  13,  when  the  refuse  was  in  a  state  of 
noisome  putrefaction,  infusions  of  whiting,  turnip,  beef, 
and  mutton  were  placed  in  the  other  four  tubes.  They 
were  boiled  and  abandoned  to  the  action  of  the  foul '  sewer- 
gas'  emitted  by  their  two  putrid  companions.  On 
Christmas-day  these  four  infusions  were  limpid.  The 
end  of  the  pipette  was  then  dipped  into  one  of  the  putrid 
tubes,  and  a  quantity  of  matter,  comparable  in  smallness 
to  the  pock-lymph,  held  on  the  point  of  a  lancet,  was 
transferred  to  the  turnip.  Its  clearness  was  not  sensibly 
affected  at  the  time ;  but  on  the  following  day  it  was 
turbid  throughout.  On  tbe  27th  a  speck  from  the  in- 
fected turnip  was  transferred  to  the  whiting;  on  the 
2Hth  disease  had  taken  entire  possession  of  the  whiting. 
To  the  present  hour  the  beef-  and  mutton-tubes  remain  as 
limpid  as  distilled  water.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  tbe 
living  men  and  women  in  Edinburgh,  no  amount  of 
fetid  gas  had  the  power  of  propagating  the  plague  as  long 
as  the  organisms  which  constitute  the  true  contagium  did 
not  gain  access  to  the  infusions. 
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The  universal  prevalence  of  the  germinal  matter  of 
Bacteria  in  ivater  han  been  demonEtrated  with  the  utmost 
evidence  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson. 
But  the  germs  in  water  are  in  a  very  different  condition, 
as  regards  readiness  for  development,  from  those  in  air. 
In  water  they  are  thoroughly  wetted,  and  ready,  under 
the  proper  conditions,  to  pass  rapidly  into  the  finished 
organism.  In  air  they  are  more  or  less  desiccated,  and 
require  a  period  of  preparation  more  or  less  lonfj  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  starting-point  of  the  water-germs.  The 
rapidity  of  development  in  an  infusion  infected  by  either 
a  speck  of  liquid  containing  Bacteria  or  a  drop  of  water 
is  extraordinary.  On  January  4  a  thread  of  glass 
almost  as  fine  as  a  bair  was  dipped  into  a  cloudy  turnip- 
infusion,  and  the  tip  only  of  the  glass  fibre  was  introduced 
into  a  large  test-tube  containing  an  infusion  of  red  mullet. 
Twelve  hours  subsequently  the  perfectly  pellucid  liquid 
was  cloudy  throughout.  A  second  test-tube  containing 
the  same  infusion  was  infected  with  a  single  drop  of  the 
distilled  water  furnished  by  Messrs.  Hophiu  and  Williams ; 
twelve  hours  also  sufficed  to  cloud  the  infusion  thus 
treated.  Precisely  the  same  experiments  were  made  with 
herring  with  the  same  result.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
several  days'  exposure  to  the  air  is  needed  to  produce 
the  same  effect.  On  December  31  a  strong  turnip- 
infusion  was  prepared  by  digesting  in  distilled  wat^er 
at  a  temperature  of  120°  Fahr.  The  infusion  was 
divided  between  four  large  test-tubes,  in  one  of  which  it 
was  left  unboiled,  in  another  boiled  for  five  minutes,  and 
in  the  two  remaining  ones  boiled,  and,  after  cooling,  in- 
fected with  one  drop  of  beef-infusion  containing  Bacteria. 
In  twenty-four  hours  the  unboiled  tube  and  the  two  in- 
fected ones  were  cloudy,  the  unboiled  tube  being  the 
oust  turbid  of  the  three.  The  infusion  here  was  pecu- 
liarly limpid  after   digestion;    for  turnip    it  was   quite 
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eiceplioDal,  and  do  amount  of  searching  with  the  inicro- 
Boope  EufiSced  to  reveal  in  it,  at  first,  the  trace  of  a  living 
Bacterium ;  still  germs  were  tuere  which,  euitably 
nourislied,  passed  in  a  single  day  into  Bacterial  swarms 
without  number.'  Five  days  did  not  sufSce  to  produce 
an  eSect  approximately  equal  to  this  in  the  boiled  tube, 
which  was  uninfected  but  exposed  to  the  common  labora- 
tory air. 

There  cannot,  moreoYcr,  be  a  doubt  that  the  germs  in 
the  air  diETer  widely  among  themselves  as  regards  pre- 
parednesa  for  development.  Some  are  fresh,  others  old ; 
some  are  dry,  others  moist.  Infected  by  such  germs,  the 
same  infusion  would  require  diSerent  lengths  of  time 
to  develop  Bacterial  life.  This  remark  applies  to  and 
probably  explains  the  different  degrees  of  rapidity  with 
which  epidemic  disease  acts  upon  different  people.  In 
some  the  hatching-period,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  is  long, 
in  some  short,  the  differences  depending  upon  the  different 
degrees  of  preparedness  of  the  contagium. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  present  enquiry  as  far  as  it 
is  DOW  complete.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  refer  to  the 
untiring  patience,  the  admirable  mechanical  skill,  the 
veracity  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  displayed  throughout 
by  my  assistant,  Mr.  John  Cottrell,  who  was  zealously 
aided  by  his  junior  colleague,  Mr.  Frank  Valter. 


Mt  interest  in  the  question  of  spontaneous  generation 
was  first  excited  by  the  imperishable  investigations  of 
Pasteur,  while  the  medical  bearings  of  tbe  question  were 
■ubaequently  made  more  and  more  clear  to  me,  mainly,  I 

'  Th*  gnnm  are  to  be  found  is  the  heart  of  tho  clearest  blocks  t^ 
Kor»«J  ile.     Such  wat«r  prepared  by  royeplf  haa  been  ciaminod  by  Di> 
a.  KDd  fonnd  to  bo  quit«  aa  infectioui  bb  ordinary  water. 
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ftu^t  to  eay,  by  the  writinga  and  conversation '  of  Dr. 
William  Budd.  For  more  tban  fifteen  years  this  strong 
and  original  thinker  fbnght  in  England  an  up-hill  fight 
in  &rour  of  the  germ  theory  of  epidemic  disease,'  and  his 
last  intellectoat  effort,  the  prodoction  of  his  great  work 
on  Typhoid  Fever,  under  which,  unhappily,  his  over-active 
mind  gave  way,  conasted  in  conclusively  demonntrating 
both  the  contsgiouB  character  and  the  seat  of  the  oon- 
tagium  of  that  disease.  The  quotation  from  a  letter  given 
at  page  172  of  this  volume  will  show  the  clearness  and 
definiteness  with  which  Dr.  Budd  from  the  first  grasped 
the  doctrine  of  'the  vitality  of  contagia'  which  is  now 
everywhere  gaining  ground. 

Since  the  time  here  referred  to,  able  investigators  in 
various  European  countries  have  taken  up  the  question  of 
contagium,  until  at  the  present  moment  no  other  medical 
principle  ooeupiea  so  much  thought,  or  ia  the  subject  of  bo 
much  discussion.  '  How  does  it  happen,'  says  Dr.  Burdoa 
Sanderson,*  '  that  theee  Baxteria,  which  we  suppose  must 
have  existed  half-a-dozeu  years  ago  in  as  great  numbers 
as  at  present,  were  then  scarcely  beard  of,  and  that  they 
DOW  occupy  so  large  a  place  in  the  medical  literature  of 
this  country  and  of  Qerniany,  and  have  lately  afforded 
material  for  lively  discussion  in  the  French  Academy?* 
Dr.  Sanderson  points  out  the  relation  of  Lister  in  England 
and  of  Hallier  in  Qetinany  to  the  movement  regarding 
BacUria  which  ia  now  working  like  a  ferment  through 
the  medical  world.  But  to  scarcely  any  other  workers  are 
we  more  indebted  tiian  to  Dr.  SandersoQ  and  his  colleagues, 
for  the  continued  and  successful  prosecution  of  researches 
bearing  upon  the  pathology  of  contagion. 

I,  this  year,  took  with  me  to  the  Alps  the  excellent 

'  Bafpaitrd,  I  an  luppj  to  uj,  bj  one  emiotnt  amthorily,  Sil  ThooiM 
Watua. 

■  'Bcitiab  Medical  Tcnnial.'  Jsnoai;  IS,  IS^t. 
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reports  wf  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  tojfe* 
ther  with  the  associated  memoirs  of  Dr.  Sanderson  and 
Dr.  Klein.  On  the  healthy  mountain  sides,  in  the 
intervals  of  other  work,  I  read  theae  papers,  with  the 
interest  of  one  who  saw  in  them  the  steady  growth  and 
consolidation  of  a  principle  which  promises  to  rescue 
medicine  from  the  reproach  of  empiricism,  to  raise  it  to 
the  rank  of  a  true  science,  and  to  place  those  '  invisible 
foes,'  as  they  have  been  called  by  the  celebrated  Cobn, 
which  lurk  in  the  air  we  breathe  and  in  the  water  we 
drink,  within  the  grasp  of  the  physician. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  repoits  with  whidi  Mr.  John 
Simon  prefaces  the  memoirs  of  the  gentlemen  who  work 
in  his  department,  will  show  what  impoi-tant  advances 
bave  been  made  of  late  years  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
cuntagia  of  infective  disease.  *  Ten  years  ago,'  says  Mr. 
Simon,  in  his  report  to  the  Privy  Council  for  1874, '  we 
had  not  even  a  beginning  of  any  tnie- insight  into  the 
respective  contagia  which  excite  acute  infective  diseases ; 
and,  considering  tbe  large  and  lasting  interest  which 
exact  studies  in  this  field  of  scientific  research  must  bave 
for  tbe  human  race,  I  think  the  fact  noteworthy  that  tbe 
first  of  such  studies  were  instituted  and  the  first  steps  of 
discovery  made  with  reference  to  a  contagious  fever  of 
homed  cattle.  I  refer,  namely,  to  the  researches  which 
were  made  under  Her  Majesty's  Govermnent  in  1865,  in 
aid  of  tbe  then  Cattle-plague  Commission;  when  Dr.  Beale, 
working  at  tbe  microscopy  of  tbe  disease,  drew  attention 
to  tbe  Bwarms  of  extremely  minute  particles  which  be 
found  universally  present  in  tbe  textures  and  juices  of  tlie 
nnimals,  and  which  he  believed  to  be  tbe  contagium  of 
the  disease ;  and  when  Dr.  Sanderson,  working  rt  the 
matter  from  a  different  point  of  view,  succeeded  in  show- 
ing experimentally  that  the  true  contagium  admits  of 
being  physically  distinguished  in  tlie  animal  juices  which 
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contain  it,  and  of  being  bo  separated  from  them  as  to 
leave  them  without  infective  power.  In  the  next  suc- 
ceeding years  the  writlogs  of  Dr.  Hallier,  Professor  of 
Botany  in  Jena,  brought  under  animated  discussion,  as  a 
branch  of  microphytology,  the  nature  and  origin  of  conta- 
gium  particles  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  human  and 
brute.  New  experimental  knowledge  of  several  contagia 
was  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  Professor  Cbauveau,  of 
the  Veterinary  School  of  Lyons,  and  in  1870  I  had  the 
honour  of  presenting  Dr.  Sanderson's  tirst  report  of  re- 
searches made  in  the  matter.  At  that  time  general  con- 
clusions seemed  justified,  first,  that  the  characteristio- 
shaped  elements  which  the  microscope  bad  shown  abound- 
ing in  various  infective  products  are  aelf-multiplyinij 
organic  forms,  not  congeneric  with  the  animal  body  in 
which  they  are  found,  but  apparently  of  the  lowest  vege- 
table kind ;  and  secondly,  that  such  living  organisms  are 
probably  the  essence,  or  an  inseparable  part  of  the  essence, 
of  all  contagia  of  disease.  The  study  of  morbid  contagion 
was  thus  brought  into  seeming  affinity  with  that  which 
had  for  some  years  before  been  made  by  Professor 
Schroeder  and  M.  Pasteur  in  the  ordinary  processes  of 
fermentation  and  putrefaction ;  and  there  began  to  be 
faintly  visible  to  us  a  va'it  destructive  laboratory  of  Nature, 
wherein  the  diseases  which  are  most  fatal  to  animal  life, 
and  the  changes  to  which  dead  organic  matter  is  pas- 
sively liable,  appear  bound  together  by  what  must  at 
least  be  called  a  very  close  analogy  of  causation.  This 
view  of  the  matter  has  sinco  then  become  greatly  more 
distinct,  in  consequence  of  the  investigations  made  by 
Dr.  Sanderson,  particularly  in  1871  and  1872,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  common  septic  contagium  or  ferment.  For 
in  that  ferment  there  seems  now  to  be  identified  a 
force  which,  acting  disintegratively  upon  organic  matter, 
whether  dead  or  living,  can  on  the  one  hand  initiate  putre* 
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factioa  of  ^vhat  is  dead,  and  on  the  other  band  initiate 
febrile  and  inflammatory  processes  in  what  is  living. 

'  Continuation  of  this  line  of  stndy  in  r^srd  of  aoat« 
infections  of  the  living  body,  is  represented  in  the  first 
two  of  the  appended  papers. 

*  In  the  first  p^>er  Dr.  Sanderson  brings  down  to  the 
present  time  an  account  of  the  microphytes  of  contagion, 
setting  forth  more  particularly  such  positive  knowledge 
as  had  yet  been  obtained  with  regard  to  the  respective 
contagia  and  req>ective  morbid  processes  of  diphtheria, 
erysipelas,  relapsing  fever,  and  s[^nic  fever,  or  the  "milz- 
brand  "  of  veterinary  practice. 

'  The  second  paper-  represents  a  contribution  to  the 
growing  modem  doctrine  of  contagion  in  an  exposition  by 
Dr.  Klein  of  the  intimate  nature  of  the  local  changes 
which  characterise  the  acute  ^motio  diseaHe  known  as 
Variola  Ovina  or  ShMp-posc  Dr.  Klein  has  been  able 
to  identify  the  oontagium  particles  of  that  infectious  fever 
as  definite  microphytee  growing  and  fructifying  with  vast 
rapidity  in  the  canals  and  tissues  of  the  infected  skin. 
The  woodcuts  of  his  annexed  paper  show  the  process  to 
have  been  observed  by  him  with  a  completeness  not  yet,  I 
believe,  attained  in  regard  of  any  other  such  case.  And 
these  results  of  his,  while  they  complete,  as  regards  the 
special  disease  in  question,  the  broad  pathological  outline 
which  previous  inductions  had  rendered  probable,  must 
also,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  tending  very  importantly  to 
confirm,  while  they  illustrate,  the  general  doctrine  of  th* 
vUaiity  of  eontoffia.' 

It  was  with  no  levity  of  mind  that  I,  an  outsider,  who 
bad  been  drawn  by  my  own  experiments  in  1868-6d  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  subject,  ventured  to  range  my- 
self on  the  side  of  those  who  then  advocated  the  doctrine 
so  dearly  enunciated  by  Mr.  Simon,  and  so  vasUy 
strengthened    hf  the    researches    conducted   under    his 
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direction.  What  was  then  more  or  leas  the  surmise  of 
men  of  gfniua  like  William  Budd,  is  now  being  raised 
to  the  level  of  demonstration.  With  increased  discipline 
investigation  naturally  tends  to  become  more  detailed 
and  specific,  the  forecasts  of  the  scientiEc  imagination 
becoming  gradually  displaced  by  the  solid  matter  of  feet. 
Speaking  of  the  havoc  produced  by  typhoid  fever  and  of 
the  contagion  to  which  that  fevet  is  due,  Dr.  Budd,  in  his 
eelebiated  work,'  observes :  '  It  is  humiliating  to  think 
that  issues  such  as  these  should  be  contingent  on  the 
powers  of  an  agent  so  low  in  the  scale  of  beiDg  that  the 
mildew  which  springs  up  on  decaying  wood  must  be  con> 
lidered  high  in  comparison.' 

In  his  last  report  to  the  Privy  ConncQ  Mr.  Simon  was 
able  to  announce  the  probable  discovery  by  Dr.  Klein  of 
the  agent  here  referred  to.  After  passing  in  review  two 
important  papers  by  Professor  Burdon  Sanderson  on  the 
'  Process  of  Fever,'  and  on  the  '  Experimental  Study  of 
Infective  InBammations,'  Mr.  Simon  thus  refers  to  Dr. 
Klein's  paper :  '  The  third  paper,  which  is  by  Dr.  Klein, 
gives  (as  foreshadowed  in  my  last  report)  the  extremely 
interesting  resoltfl  of  bis  investigation  of  the  intimate 
anatomy  of  Enterie  Fever ;  and  Dr.  Klein,  who  fortunately 
is  artist  enough  to  reproduce  admirably  with  his  pencil 
the  anatomical  appearances  which  ha  displays  under  the 
microsoope,  has  here,  as  on  former  occasions,  illuetrated 
his  written  report  with  diawinga  which  make  the  results 
peculiarly  dear. 

'  The  paper  has  its  distinctive  and  very  great  interest 
in  the  &ct  that  it  purports  to  describe  for  the  first  time 
the  contagium  of  enteric  fever  as  something  cognisable  to 
the  eye :  in  respect  of  certain  multiplying  microscopical 
forms,  apparently  of  the  lowest  v^etable  life,  which  are 

Uphold  FvTCTi  iU  Snttuv,  Mod*  of  Spi«adit%  sod  nerantioa. 
1873,  p.  i.   . 
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found  ID  innumerable  ewarms  in  the  bowel-testures  and 
bowel  diEcbarges  of  the  aick  ;  penetrating  from  the  former 
to  diffuse  throughout  the  patient's  general  system,*  and 
teeming  in  the  latter  to  represent,  as  this  \iew  supposes, 
the  possible  germs  of  epidemic  infection. 

'  The  most  cursory  glance  cast  by  the  anatomist  at  the 
illustrations  of  Dr.  Klein's  paper  will  convince  him  of  the 
reality  of  the  facts  which  Dr.  Klein  interprets  to  the 
above  effect:  and  that  the  interpretation  thus  assigned 
to  the  facts  is  the  one  which  they  must  generally  receive 
is,  I  think,  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  considerations 
which  were  stated  in  my  last  report  with  general  regard 
to  agencies  of  contagion.  The  enteric  fever  of  man  is  not 
yet  known  to  be  commimicable  to  any  other  animal ;  and 
it  has  therefore  not  been  possible  to  perform  in  relation 
to  its  supposed  contagium  such  experiments  as  have  been 
made  on  the  lower  animals  with  respect  to  the  contagia 
of  some  other  diseases.  In  absence  of  such  experiments, 
the  same  degree  of  certainty  cannot  at  present  be  ex- 
pressed with  rfgard  to  the  contagium  of  enteric  fever  as 
with  regard  to  that  (for  instance)  of  sheep-pox:  but, 
subject  to  any  correction  which  experiment  may  hereafter 
supply,  we  may  at  least  accept  as  approximately  proven, 
that  the  contagium  of  enteric  fever  has  its  essence,  or  part 
of  its  essence,  in  the  microphyte  which  Dr.  Klein  has 
discovered ;  and  that  here  accordingly  is  a  further  illus- 
tration  of  the  general  doctrine  which  I  have  noticed  on 
many  previous  occasions,  with  regard  to  the  significance 
of  specific  organic  forms  in  the  constitution  of  specific 
contagia. 

In  an  immediately  practical  point   of  view,  much 

'  Tbis  reminils  one  of  the  sfinuid  of  Febrine  through  the  rilkiromii  ci- 
perimented  on  by  Paatcnr.  In  the  ciiee  of  the  worms  the  oi^niams  tint 
todi  pOMfiSBion  of  the  into'tiiial  canal,  and  spread  Uienie  througbtnt  th« 
bodj  of  th*  Torm.    See  p.  1 3  S  of  thia  Tolume. 
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interest  attaches  to  Dr.  Klein's  remark  that  the  micro* 
pbTte,  which  he  describes  in  the  present  paper,  closely 
corresponds  with  that  which  Professor  Cohn,  the  eminent 
micro-botaniBt,  described,  under  the  name  of  Crenothriz 
poljspora,  as  found  by  Iiim  "  in  the  well-water  of  a  certain 
district  in  Breslau,  famous  for  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
enteric  fever  among  its  inhabitants." ' 

Rarely  has  the  pen  of  a  medical  writer  produced 
a  paragraph  of  equal  importance  to  that  wherein  Mr. 
Simon  draws  a  distinction  between  the  foetid  gases  and 
stinks  arising  from  animal  and  vegetable  putrefaction, 
and  the  real  contagia  concerned  in  the  production  and 
propagation  of  typhoid  fever.  'An  important  suggestion,' 
he  writes, '  of  modem  science,  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  operations  by  which  filth,  attacking  the  human 
body,  13  able  to  disorder  or  destroy  it,  is,  tliat  the  chief 
morbific  agencies  in  filUi  are  other  than  thoee  chemically- 
identified  stinking  gaseous  products  of  organic  decomposi- 
tion which  force  themselves  on  popular  attention.'  Ex- 
posure to  the  sufficiently-concentrated  forme  of  organic 
decomposition  (as,  for  instance,  in  an  unventilated  old 
cesspool  or  long-blocked  sewer)  may,  no  doubt,  prove 
immediately  fatal,  by  reason  of  some  large  quantity  of 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  or  other  like  poisonous  and  fcetid 
gas,  which  the  sufferer  suddenly  inhales ;  and  far  smaller 
doses  of  these  fcetid  gases  as  breathed  with  extreme  dilu- 
tion in  ordinary  stinking  atmospheres,  both  give  immediate 
headache  and  general  discomfort  to  sensitive  persona  tem- 
porarily exposed  to  them,  and  also  appear  to  keep  in  a 
somewhat  vaguely  depressed  state  of  health  many  who 
habitually  breathe  them:  but  here,  so  far  as  we  yet  know, 
■  Sii  jMn  ago  I  imtolbiu:  'Drain*  and  c«a«poal>,  indeed,  arebj  no 
Mean*  in  mcfc  aril  odour  as  Uiej  lued  to  be.  A  fotid  Tlinmes  and  a  loir 
d(*th-iat«  occur  frcm  time  to  lima  in  London.  For,  if  tba  apccinl  mMter  oi 
germ*  of  apidenie  diaorder  be  not  prewnt,  a  compt  Htmaephere,  howeTar 
vill  not  produce  the  diaorder.' Saa  p.  1 44  of  tbii  TolDia» 
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is  the  end  of  the  potency  of  these  stinking  gases.  While, 
however,  thus  far  there  is  only  the  familiar  case  of  the  so- 
called  common  cheviical  potaorij  which  hurts  by  instant 
action  and  in  direct  proportion  to  its  palpable  and  ponder- 
able duse,  the  other  and  far  wider  possibilities  of  mischief 
which  we  recognise  in  filth  are  such  as  apparently  must 
be  attributed  to  morbific  ferments  or  eottiagia ;  matters 
which  not  only  are  sot  gaseous,  but,  on  the  conbary,  so 
far  as  we  know  them,  seem  to  have  their  essence,  or  an 
inseparable  part  of  it,  in  certain  solid  elements  which  the 
microscope  discorers  in  them,  in  living  organisms,  namely, 
which  in  their  lar|^  sizes  are  but  very  minute  microsco- 
pical objects,  and  at  t-heir  least  sizes  are  probably  unseen 
even  with  the  microscope ;  organisms  which,  in  virtue  of 
their  vitality,  are  indefinitely  self-multiplying  within 
their  respective  spheres  of  operation,  and  which,  therefore, 
as  in  contrast  with  common  poisons,  can  develop  indefi- 
nitely large  ulterior  effects  from  first  doses,  which  are  in- 
definitely small.' 

*  Of  ferments  thus  characterised,  the  apparently  essen- 
tial &otors  of  specific  chemical  processes,  at  least  one 
sort — tlie  ordinary  septic  ferment — seems  always  to  be 
present  where  putre&otive  changes  are  io  progress,  as  of 
course  in  all  decaying  animal  refuse ;  while  others,  though 
certainly  not  essential  to  all  such  putridity,  are  in  dif- 
ferent d^ees  apt,  and  some  of  them  little  less  than 
certain,  to  be  frequent  incidents  of  our  ordinaiy  re- 
fuse. As,  apparently,  it  is  by  these  various  agendes 
(easential  and  incidental)  that  filth  produces  "  ^utotio  " 
disease,  it  is  important  not  to  eonfound  tbem  witii  the 
fuetid  gases  of  organic  decomposition ;  and  the  question, 
what  infecting  powers  are  prevalent  in  given  atmospheres 

'  Sea  th*  panllol  oue  of  tha  infedioD  of  int^iani  io  tlia  fint  utida  of 
ddi  Toluma,  p.  [S3.  For  sn  iUnMniioB  of  ths  powir  of  MU-moltiplMtiaa 
la  tUkVDima,  >ea  p.  IS9.    8««  «1m  iJMar,  p.  148 ;  slw  pp.  171.  ITI. 
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■bould  never  be  regarded  as  a  mere  question  of  stink.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  practical  importance  to  recognise  in  regard 
of  filth,  that  agents  which  destroy  its  atink  may  yet  leave 
all  its  main  powers  of  diaeafie-production  undiminished. 
Whether  the  ferments  of  disease,  if  they  could  be  isolated 
in  sufficient  quantity,  would  prove  themselves  in  any 
d^ree  odorous,  is  a  point  on  whicb  no  guess  need  be 
hazarded ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  doses  in  which  tbey 
can  fatally  infect  the  butmm  body  they  are  infinitely  out 
of  reach  of  even  the  most  cultivated  sense  of  smell,  and 
that  this  sense  (though  its  positive  warnings  are  of  indis- 
pensable sanitary  service)  is  not  able,  except  by  indirect 
and  quite  insufficient  perceptions,  to  warn  us  against  risks 
of  morbid  infections. 

'Even  as  regards  the  positive  notices  which  we  re- 
ceive by  the  sense  of  smell  with  regard  to  putrefactive 
decomposition,  we  must  not  assume  that  the  diflliision  and 
potency  of  septio  ferment  in  the  air  necessarily  go  pari 
passu  with  the  diffusion  and  offensiveness  of  the  fcetid 
gases.  Witness,  on  a  very  large  scale,  the  experience 
of  London  in  the  summer  of  1858;  when,  as  person? 
who  were  then  frequenting  Westminster  may  well  re- 
member, our  tidal  river,  mormously  charged  with  d^ 
composing  sewage,  stank  week  after  week  in  a  degree 
which  excited  much  public  alarm  as  to  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  the  nuisance,  and  even  led  to  an  immediate 
interference  of  the  Legislature ;  but  when,  though  the 
quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  river  atmocphere 
was  such  as  rapidly  to  blacken  the  ordinary  chemical  teot- 
papers,  as  well  as  to  affect  in  the  same  way  the  lead-paint 
of  vessels  on  the  river,  and  was  enough  also  to  produce 
among  persons  much  engaged  on  the  river  such  signs  of 
sulphide-poisoning  as  I  have  above  mentioned,  the  par- 
ticular ailments  which  attest  the  working  of  septic  ferment 
on  the  human  body  were  in  even  less  than  average  preva 
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lence  among  the  unwilliDg  Bubjects  of  this  largo  experi- 
meDt.' 

At  page  172  of  these  '  Fragments '  I  use  the  following 
language :  It  baa  been  eaid,  and  it  is  sure  to  be  repeated,  ' 
that  I  am  quitting  my  mMier  in  gpeaking  of  these  things. 
Not  BO.  I  am  dealing  with  questions  on  which  minds 
accustomed  to  weigh  the  value  of  experimental  evidence 
are  alone  competent  to  decide,  and  regarding  which  minds 
80  trained  are  as  capable  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  as 
they  are  regarding  a  problem  of  magnetism,  or  of  radiant 
heat.  'The  germ  theoiy  of  disease,*  it  has  been  said, 
'  appertains  to  the  biologist  and  the  physician  : '  granted ; 
but  not  to  them  alone;  for  where  is  the  biologist  or 
physician  whose  researches  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject could  for  one  instant  be  compared  to  those  of  the 
chemist  Pasteur  ?  It  is  not  the  philosophic  members  of 
the  medical  profession  who  are  likely  to  be  dull  to  the 
reception  of  truth  because  it  does  not  originate  within 
the  pale  of  the  profession  itself. 

It  was  Dr.  Bastian  who  claimed  in  the  words  above 
quoted  the  germ  theory  of  disease  as  the  property  of  the 
biologist  and  the  physician.  For  six  years  his  claim  has 
been  conceded  to  him,  and  we  now  see  the  use  he  has 
made  of  the  concession.  But  I  regret  to  say,  that  the 
dame  view  of  the  sxibject  has  been  taken  by  other  very 
distinguished  men.  Sir  William  Jenner,  for  example,  in 
his  address  as  President  of  the  Clinical  Society,  employs 
the  following  language:  'I  do  not. say,  nor  do  I  think, 
that  the  arguments  and  facts  able  to  be  adduced  in  favour 
of  the  origin  de  novo  of  the  contagious  diseases  are  cou> 
elusive;  but  I  do  say  they  are  strong  enough  to  make  us 
pause  before  we  accept  the  theory  advocated  by  Dr.  Wm.  ■ 
Budd,  and  to  which  Professor  Tyndall  has  lent  the  weight 
of  his  name — a  weight  which  would,  however,  be  greater 
on  tiie  point  in  question  if  he  had  himself  studied  the  sub- 
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ject  on  which  he  has,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  addressed  the 
public  in  e,  strain  calculated  to  check  unprejudiced  indi- 
vidual enquiry.' 

The  courtesy  of  Sir  William  Jenner's  reference  en- 
courages me  to  hope  that  he  will  accept  my  assurance 
that  the  part  I  have  publicly  taken  in  reference  to  Dr. 
Budd  was  preceded  by  no  small  amount  of  study  of  the 
question  in  band.  Dr.  Murchison,  the  most  prominent 
leader  of  the  party  in  the  medical  profession  who  teach  the 
spontaneous  generation  of  infective  diseases,  affirms  that 
the  contagium  of  typhoid  fever  '  may  be  generated  inde- 
pendently of  a  previous  case  by  fermentation  of  fsecal  and 
perhaps  other  forma  of  organic  matter.'  I  think  it  prob- 
able that  the  experience  of  Sir  William  Jenner,  or  of  Dr. 
Murchison,  in  regard  to  fecal  matter,  is  less  than  my  own. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  annually  had  occasion 
to  observe  faecal  matter  of  all  kinds  seething  under  a 
sntnmer  sun  in  tho  villages,  hamlets,  and  ch&lets  of 
Switzerland,  and  proving  itself  utterly  incapable  of  gene- 
rating that  contagium  which,  according  to  Dr.  Murchison'e 
teaching,  is  a  product  of  its  fermentation.  There  is  but 
one  way  of  getting  over  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Budd,  and 
that  is — to  destroy  his  facts :  for  these  being  granted,  his 
conclusions  are  irresistible.  To  his  facts  and  reasonings 
are  now  to  be  added  the  whole  weight  of  the  researches 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Privy  Council.  These 
are  dead  against  the  notion  favoured  by  Sir  William 
Jenner,  and  enunciated  by  Dr.  Murchison  as  one  of  the 
leading  conclusions  in  the  summary  of  his  learned  work  on 
*  Typhoid  Fever.'  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  a  doubt 
whether  in  England  a  dozen  years  bence  a  single  physician 
of  their  commanding  eminence  will  be  found  endorsing 
the  views  which- they  have  thought  it  tbeir  duty  to 
enunciate  and  defend. 

At  the  end  of  this  volume  will  he  found,  with  a  few 
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omisaioTis  immaterial  to  the  principle  discussed,  the  letter 
to  the  '  Times '  which  provoked  at  the  time  of  its  publican 
tion  BO  much  hostile  criticism,  and  brought  down  npon 
me  the  censure  of  Dr.  Murchison  and  Sir  William  Jenner. 
I  commit  it,  without  misgiving,  to  the  judgment  of  the 
future.  In  reference  to  mv  allusion  to  Dr.  Klein,  Dr. 
Murchison,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Pathological  Society  on 
May  4,  1875,  spoke  thus :  '  I  believe  that  Dr.  Sanderson 
himself  would  be  the  firat  to  repudiate  any  such  stata- 
ment,  and  I  think  that  any  one  who  has  listened  to  this 
debate  must  be  satisfied  that  such  an  aunountiement  was 
entirely  unwarranted  by  Dr.  Klein's  discovery  of  Bacteria 
iu  connection  with  the  lesions  of  enteric  fever.'  The 
reader  must  judge  between  Dr.  Murchison  and  me.  The 
warrant  for  my  reference  is  to  be  found  at  pp.  [29,  [30^ 
and  [31,  where  Mr.  Simon's  account  of  Dr.  Klein's  di»- 
covery  is  given  verbatim. 

Z  take  this  opportunity  of  notifying  my  acceptance  of 
a  cnrreotioa  on  a  point  of  history  at  the  hands  of  my 
eminent  opponent  the  Beverend  James  Martineau.  It 
has  reference  to  a  passage  in  the  '  Bel&at  Address,'  in 
which  the  relationship  of  Empedocles  to  Democritus 
is  mentioned.  Speaking  of  a  passage  from  Lange,  Mr. 
Martineau  says:  *  Misled  by  the  order  of  this  passage, 
which  gives  the  missing  thought  after  naming  the  gap 
which  it  might  have  filled.  Dr.  Tyndall  has  described 
Empedocles  as  intentionally  making  good  a  defect  in 
Democritus.  This  is  an  inversion  of  the  chronology. 
Empedocles  preceded  Democritus  by  at  least  a  genera- 
tion, being  bom  about  b.0.  490  and  dying  B.a  430. 
wliilst  Democritus,  whom  we  find  at  Thurii,  shortly  aftei 
the  foimdation  of  the  colony,  in  B.C.  443,  died  at  a  very 
advanced  age  B.0.  357.'  A  reference  to  dates  in  Smith's 
'  Classical  Dictionary  *  will  show  that  my  mistake  was  not 
an  nnnatunl  one. 
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TBS  CONSTITUTION  OF  NATUSS.* 
18CS. 

WE  cannot  tbiak  of  space  as  finite,  for  wherever  in 
imagination  vo  erect  a  boundary,  we  are  compelled 
to  think  of  space  as  existing  bejond  it.  Thus  by  the 
incessant  dissolution  of  limits  we  arrive  at  a  more  or  less 
adequate  idea  of  the  infinity  of  space.  But,  though  com- 
pelled te  think  of  space  as  unbounded,  there  is  no  mental 
necessity  compelling  us  to  think  of  it  either  as  filled  or 
empty ;  whether  it  is  so  or  not  must  be  decided  by  ex- 
periment and  observation.  That  it  is  not  entirely  void,  the 
stany  heavens  declare ;  but  the  question  still  remains,  Are 
the  stars  themselves  hung  ia  vacuo?  Are  the  vast  regions 
which  eorround  them,  and  across  which  their  light  is  pro- 
pagated, absolutely  empty  ?  A  century  ago  the  answer  to 
this  question  would  have  been, '  No,  for  particles  of  light 
are  incessantly  shot  through  space.'  The  reply  of  modem 
science  is  also  negative,  but  on  different  grounds.  It  has 
the  best  possible  reasons  for  rejecting  the  idea  of  lumi- 
oiferous  particles ;  but,  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that 
the  celestial  spaces  are  occupied  by  matter,  it  is  able  to 
offer  proofe  almost  as  cogent  as  those  which  can  be  adduced 
'  '  Fortaightl;  Review,'  vol,  iiL  p.  129. 
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for  the  azistence  of  an  atmosphere  round  the  earth.  Men's 
minds,  indeed,  rose  to  a  conception  of  tiie  celestial  and 
universal  atmosphere  through  the  study  of  the  terrestrial 
and  local  one.  From  the  phenomena  of  eound,  as  dis- 
played in  the  air,  they  ascended  to  the  ph^omena  of  light, 
as  displayed  in  the  aether ;  which  is  the  name  given  to 
the  interstellar  medium. 

The  notion  of  this  medium  must  not  be  considered  as 
a  vague  or  fanciful  conception  oa  the  part  of  ecientifie 
men.  Of  its  reality  most  cf  them  are  aa  convinced  as 
they  are  of  the  existence  of  the  sun  and  mnon.  The 
luminiferous  aether  has  definite  mechanical  properties.  It 
is  almost  infinitely  more  attenuated  than  any  knovm  gas, 
but  its  properties  are  those  of  a  solid  rather  than  of  a  gas. 
It  resembles  jelly  rather  than  air.  A  body  thus  consti- 
tuted may  have  its  boundaries ;  but,  although  the  aether 
may  not  be  oo-eztensive  vith  space,  it  must  at  all  events 
extend  as  far  as  the  most  distant  visible  stare.  In  fact  it 
is  the  vehicle  of  their  light,  and  without  it  they  could 
not  be  seen.  This  all-pervading  substance  takes  up  their 
molecular  tremors,  and  conveys  them  with  inconceivable 
rapidity  to  our  organs  of  vision.  It  is  the  transported 
shiver  of  bodies  countless  millions  of  miles  distant,  which 
translates  itself  in  human  consciousness  into  the  splendour 
of  the  6rmament  at  night. 

If  the  aether  have  a  boundary,  masses  of  ponderable 
matter  might  be  conceived  to  exist  beyond  it,  but  they 
could  emit  no  light.  Beyond  the  aether  dark  suns  might 
bum ;  there,  under  proper  conditions,  combustion  might 
be  carried  on ;  fuel  might  consume  unseen,  and  metals  be 
fused  in  invisible  fires.  A  body,  moreover,  once  heated 
there,  would  continue  for  ever  heated ;  a  sun  or  planet 
once  molten,  would  continue  for  ever  moU«n.  For,  the 
loss  of  heat  being  simply  the  abstraction  of  molecular 
motion  by  the  aether,  where  this  medium  is  absent  no 
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eooling  could  occur.  A  sentimt  being  on  approaching  a 
heated  body  in  this  re^on,  would  be  conscious  of  no 
augmeotatioQ  of  temperature.  The  gradations  of  warmth 
dependent  on  the  laws  of  radiation  would  not  exist,  and 
actual  contact  would  first  reveal  the  heat  of  an  extra 
aetliereal  sun. 

Imagine  a  paddle-wheel  placed  in  water  and  cau^d  to 
rotate.  From  it,  as  a  centre,  waves  would  issue  in  all 
directions,  and  a  wader  as  he  approached  the  place  ot 
disturbance  would  be  met  by  stronger  and  stronger  waves. 
This  gradual  augmentation  of  the  Impression  made  upon 
the  wader's  body  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  augmentation 
of  light  when  we  approach  a  luminous  source.  In  the  one 
ease,  however,  the  coarse  common  nerves  of  tbe  body 
suffice ;  for  the  other  we  must  have  tbe  finer  optic  nerve. 
Butsuppose  the  water  withdrawn  ;  the  action  at  a  distance 
would  then  cease,  and,  as  far  as  the  sense  of  touch  is  con- 
cerned, the  wader  wonld  be  first  rendered  conscious  of  the 
motion  of  the  wheel  by  the  blow  of  the  paddles.  The 
transference  of  motion  from  the  paddles  to  the  water  is 
mechanically  similar  to  the  transference  of  molecular 
motion  &om  the  heated  body  to  the  aether ;  and  the  pro- 
pagation of  waves  through  the  liquid  is  mechanically 
similar  to  the  propagation  of  light  and  radiant  heat. 

As  &r  as  our  knowledge  of  space  extends,  we  are  to 
conceive  it  as  tbe  holder  of  the  luminiferous  aether, 
through  which  are  interspersed,  at  enormous  distances 
apart,  the  ponderous  nuclei  of  the  stars.  Associated  with 
the  star  that  most  concerns  us  we  have  a  group  of  dark 
phmetary  masses  revolving  at  various  distances  round  it, 
each  again  rotating  on  its  own  axis ;  and,  finally,  asso- 
ciated with  some  of  these  planets  we  have  dark  bodies  of 
minor  note — the  moons.  Whether  tbe  other  fixed  stars 
have  similar  planetary  companions  or  not  is  to  ns  a 
matter  of  pure  conjecture,  which  may  or  may  not  entei 
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into  our  coDception  of  the  universe.  But  probably  every 
thoughtful  person  believes,  vitb  regard  to  those  distant 
Buns,  that  there  is,  in  space,  something  besides  our  system 
on  which  they  shine. 

From  this  general  view  of  the  present  condition  of 
space,  and  of  the  bodl'is  contained  in  it,  we  pass  to  tho 
enquiiy  whether  things  were  so  created  at  the  beginning. 
Was  space  furnished  at  once,  by  the  flat  of  Omnipotence, 
with  these  burning  orbs  ?  To  this  question  the  man  of 
science,  if  he  confine  himself  within  his  own  limits,  will 
give  no  answer.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  in 
the  formation  of  an  opinion  he  has  better  materials  to 
guide  him  than  anybody  else.  He  can  clearly  show  that 
the  present  state  of  things  may  be  derivative.  He  can 
even  assign  reasons  which  render  probable  its  derivative 
origin — that  it  was  not  originally  what  it  now  is.  At  all 
events,  he  can  prove  that  out  of  common  non-luminous 
matter  this  whole  pomp  of  stars  might  have  been  evolved. 

The  law  of  gravitation  enunciated  by  Newton  is,  that 
every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  attracts  every 
other  particle  with  a  force  which  diminishes  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  increases.  Thus  the  sun  and  the  earth 
mutually  pull  each  other ;  thus  the  earth  and  the  roooo 
are  kept  in  company ;  the  force  which  holds  every  re- 
spective pair  of  masses  together  being  the  integrated  force 
of  their  component  parts.  Under  the  operation  of  this 
force  a  stone  falls  to  the  ground  and  is  warmed  by  the 
shock ;  under  its  operation  meteors  plunge  into  our  atmo 
sphere  and  rise  to  incandescence.  Showers  of  such  doubt- 
less fall  incessantly  upon  the  sun.  Acted  on  by  this 
force,  were  it  stopped  in  its  orbit  to-morrow,  the  earth 
would  rush  towards,  and  finally  combine  with,  the  sun. 
Heat  would  also  be  developed  by  this  collision,  and  Mayor, 
Helmholtz,  and  Thomson  have  calculated  its  amount.  It 
would   equal  that  produced  br  the  combustion  of  more 
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than  5,000  worlds  of  solid  coal,  all  this  heat  being  genc- 
tated  at  the  inBtant  of  collision.  In  the  attraction  of 
gravity,  therefore,  acting  upon  non-luminous  matter,  we 
have  a  souTce  of  heat  more  powerful  than  could  be  derived 
from  any  terrestrial  combustion.  And  were  the  matter  of 
the  universe  thrown  in  cold  detached  fragments  into  space, 
and  there  abandoned  to  the  mutual  gravitation  of  its  own 
parts,  the  collision  of  the  fragments  would  in  the  end  pro- 
duce the  fires  of  the  stars. 

The  action  of  gravity  upon  matter  originally  cold  may, 
in  fact,  be  the  origin  of  aU  light  and  heat,  and  also  the 
proximate  source  of  such  other  powers  as  are  generated  by 
light  and  heat.  But  we  have  now  to  enquire  what  is  the 
light  and  what  ia  the  heat  thus  produced  ?  This  question 
has  already  been  answered  in  a  general  way.  Both  light 
and  heat  are  modes  of  motion.  IVo  planets  clash  and  come 
to  rest;  their  motion,  considered  as  that  of  masses,  is 
destroyed,  but  it  is  really  continued  as  a  motion  of  their 
ultimate  particles.  It  ia  this  latter  motion,  taken  up  by 
tiie  aetiier,  and  propagated  through  it  with  a  velocity  of 
166,000  miles  a  second,  that  comes  to  us  as  the  light  and 
beat  of  Buns  and  stars.  The  atoms  of  a  hot  body  swing 
with  inconceivable  rapidity ;  but  this  power  of  vibration 
necessarily  implies  the  operation  of  forces  between  tho 
atoms  themselves.  It  rereals  to  us  that  while  they  are 
held  bother  by  one  force,  they  are  kept  asunder  by 
another,  their  position  at  any  moment  depending  on  the 
equilibrium  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  The  atoms  are 
virtually  connected  by  elastic  springs,  which  oppose  at 
the  same  time  their  approach  and  their  retreat,  but  which 
tolerate  the  vibration  called  heat.  The  molecular  vibration 
once  set  up  is  instantly  shared  with  the  aether,  and  diffused 
by  it  throughout  space. 

We  on  the  earth's  surbce  live  night  and  day  in  tho 
midrt  of  aethereal  commotion.    The  medium  is  never  still. 
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The  cloud  canopy  above  us  may  be  thick  enough  to  shul 
out  the  light  of  the  stare ;  but  this  canopy  is  itself  a  warm 
body,  which  radiates  its  motion  through  the  aether. 
The  earth  also  is  warm,  and  sends  its  heat-pulses  ince^ 
santly  forth.  It  is  the  waste  of  its  molecular  motion  in 
space  that  chills  the  earth  upoa  a  clear  night ;  it  is  the 
return  of  ite  motion  from  the  clouds  which  prevents  the 
f  arth's  temperature,  on  a  cloudy  night,  from  falling  so 
low.  To  the  conception  of  space  being  filled,  we  must 
therefore  add  the  conception  of  its  being  in  a  state  of 
incessant  tremor. 

The  sources  of  this  vibration  are  the  ponderable  masses 
of  the  universe.  Let  us  take  a  sample  of  these  and  ex- 
amine it  in  detail.  When  we  look  to  our  planet,  we  find 
it  to  be  an  aggr^ate  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases.  When 
we  look  at  any  one  of  the^e,  we  generally  find  it  composed 
of  still  more  elementaiy  parts.  We  learn,  for  example, 
that  the  vrater  of  our  rivers  is  formed  by  the  union,  in 
definite  proportions,  of  two  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogeoi. 
We  know  how  to  bring  these  constituents  together,  so  as 
to  form  wat«r :  we  also  know  how  to  analyse  the  water, 
and  recover  from  it  its  two  constituents.  So,  likewise,  as 
regards  the  solid  proportions  of  the  earth.  Our  chalk 
hills,  for  example,  are  formed  by  a  combination  of  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  calcium.  These  are  elements  the  union  of 
which,  in  definite  proportions,  has  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  chalk.  The  flints  within  the  chalk  we  know  to  be 
a  compound  of  oxygen  and  silicium,  called  silica ;  and  our 
ordinary  clay  is,  for  the  most  part,  formed  by  the  union 
of  silicium,  oxygen,  and  the  well-known  light  metal,  alu- 
minium. By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  earth's  cruet 
is  compounded  of  the  elementary  substances  mentioned  in 
these  few  lines. 

The  principle  of  gravitation  has  been  already  described 
us  an  attraction  which  every  p&rticle  of  matter,  however 
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Email,  baa  for  every  other  particle.  With  gravity  there 
is  no  selection ;  no  particular  atoms  choose,  by  pre- 
ference,  other  particular  atoms  as  objects  of  attraction  ; 
the  attraction  of  gravitation  is  proportional  to  the  quan- 
tity of  the  attntcting  matter,  regardless  of  its  quality. 
But  ia  the  molecular  world  which  we  have  now  entered 
matters  are  otherwise  arranged.  Here  we  have  atoms 
between  which  a  Btrong  attraction  is  exercised,  and  also 
atoms  between  which  a  weak  attraction  is  exercised.  One 
atom  can  jostle  another  out  of  its  place,  in  virtue  of  a 
superior  force  of  attraction.  Bui,  though  the  amount  of 
force  exerted  varies  thus  firom  atom  to  atom,  it  is  still 
an  attraction  of  the  same  mechanical  quality,  if  I  may 
use  the  term,  as  that  of  gravity  itself.  Its  intensity  might 
be  measured  in  the  same  way,  namely,  by  the  amount  of 
motion  which  it  can  generate  in  a  certain  time.  Thus  the 
attraction  of  gravity  at  the  earth's  surface  is  expressed 
by  the  number  32  ;  because,  when  acting  freely  on  a  body 
for  a  second  of  time,  It  imparts  to  the  body  a  velocity  of 
tbirty-two  feet  a  second.  In  like  manner  the  mutual 
attraction  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  might  be  measured 
by  the  velocity  imparted  to  the  atoms  in  their  rushing 
together.  Of  course,  sueh  a  imit  of  time  as  a  second  is 
not  here  to  be  thought  of^  the  whole  interval  required  by 
the  atoms  to  cross  the  minute  spaces  which  separate  them 
not  amoonting  probaUy  to  more  than  an  inconceivably 
small  fraction  of  a  second. 

It  has  been  stated  that  when  a  body  falls  to  the  earth 
it  is  mumed  by  the  shock.  Here  we  have  what  we  may 
call  a  mechanical  combination  of  the  earth  and  the  body. 
Let  uit  sufller  the  falling  body  and  the  earth  to  dwindle  in 
imagination  to  the  size  of  atoms,  and  for  the  attraction 
of  gravity  let  us  substitute  that  of  chemical  affinity ;  we 
have  then  what  is  called  a  chemical  combination.  The 
effect  of  the  union  in  this  case  also  is  the  development  of 
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heat,  and  from  the  amoimt  of  heat  generated  we  can  iofei 
the  intensity  of  the  atomic  pull.  Measured  by  ordinary 
mechanical  etandards,  this  is  enormous.  Mix  eight  pounds 
of  oxygen  with  one  of  hydrogen,  and  pass  a  spark  through 
the  mixture ;  the  gases  instantly  combine,  their  atoms 
rushing  over  the  little  distances  between  them.  Take  a 
weight  of  47,000  pounds  to  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet 
above  the  earth's  sur&ce,  and  let  it  &11 ;  the  energy  with 
which  it  will  strike  the  earth  will  not  exceed  that  of  the 
eight  pounds  of  oxygen  atoms,  as  they  dash  against  one 
pound  of  hydrogen  atoms  to  form  water.  ^ 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  gravity  is  distinguished 
from  all  other  forces  by  the  &ct  of  its  resisting  conversion 
into  other  forms  of  force.  Chemical  affinity,  it  is  said, 
can  be  converted  into  heal  and  light,  and  these  again  into 
magnetism  and  electricity :  but  gravity  refuses  to  be  so 
converted;  being  a  force  maintaining  iteelf  under  all 
circumstances,  and  not  capable  of  disappearing  to  give 
place  to  another.  If  by  this  be  meant  that  a  particle  of 
matter  can  never  be  deprived  of  its  weight,  the  assertion 
is  correct ;  but  the  law  which  affirms  the  convertibility 
of  natural  forces  was  never  intended,  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  understood  it,  to  affirm  that  such  a  conversion  as  that 
here  implied  occurs  in  any  case  whatever.  As  regards 
convertibility  into  heat,  gravity  and  chemical  affinity 
stand  on  precisely  the  same  footing.  The  attraction  in 
the  one  case  is  as  indestructible  as  in  the  other.  Nobody 
affirms  that  when  a  stone  rests  upon  the  surfsice  of  the 
earth,  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  earth  and  stone  is 
abolished ;  nobody  means  to  affirm  that  the  mutual 
attraction  of  oxygen  for  hydrogen  cesses,  after  the  atoms 
have  combined  to  form  water.  What  is  meant,  in  the 
case  of  chemical  affinity,  is,  that  the  pull  of  that  affinity, 
acting  through  a  certain  space,  imparts  a  motion  of  trans- 
lation of  the  one  atom  towards  the  other.     This  motion 
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ifi  Tiot  heat,  nor  is  the  force  that  produces  it  heat. 
But  nhen  the  atoms  strike  and  lecoil,  the  motion 
of  traDslation  is  cooverted  into  a  motion  of  vibration, 
which  w  heat.  The  vibration,  however,  so  far  from 
causing  the  extinction  of  the  original  attraction,  is  in 
part  carried  on  by  that  attraction.  The  atoms  recoil,  in 
virtue  of  the  elastic  force  which  opposes  actual  contact, 
and  in  the  recoil  they  are  driven  too  &r  back.  The 
original  attraction  then  triumphs  over  the  force  of  recoil, 
and  urges  the  atoms  once  more  together.  Thus,  like  a 
pendulum,  they  oscillate,  until  their  motion  is  imparted 
to  the  Burroundiog  aether ;  or,  in  other  words,  until  their 
heat  becomes  radiani  heat. 

In  this  sense,  and  in  this  sense  only,  is  chemical 
affinity  converted  into  heat.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the 
attraction  between  the  atoms;  there  is,  secondly,  ^aee 
between  tbem.  Across  this  space  the  attraction  urges 
them.  They  collide,  they  recoil,  they  oscillate.  There 
is  here  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  motion,  hut  there  is 
no  real  loss.  It  is  so  with  the  attraction  of  gravity.  To 
produce  motion  by  gravity  space  must  also  intervene 
between  the  attracting  bodies :  when  they  strike  together 
motion  is  apparently  destroyed,  but  in  reality  there  is  no 
destruction.  Their  atoms  are  suddenly  urged  together 
by  the  shock ;  by  their  own  perfect  elasticity  these  atoms 
recoil ;  and  thus  is  set  up  the  molecular  oscillation  which 
announces  itself  to  the  nerves  as  heat. 

It  was  formerly  universally  supposed  that  by  the  colli- 
sion of  unelastic  bodies  force  was  destroyed.  Men  saw, 
for  example,  that  when  two  spheres  of  clay,  painter's 
putty,  or  lead,  were  urged  together,  the  motion  po8i>esBed 
by  the  masses,  prior  to  impact,  was  more  or  less  anni- 
hilated. They  believed  in  art  absolute  destruction  of  the 
force  of  impact.  Until  recent  times,  indeed,  no  diSSculty 
was  experienced  in  believing  this,  whereas,  at   present. 
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the  ideas  of  force  and  its  destniction  refuse  to  be  united 
in  most  philosophic  minds.  In  the  collision  of  elastic 
bodies,  on  the  contrary,  it  wan  observed  that  the  motion 
with  which  they  clashed  together  was  in  great  part  T^ 
stored  by  the  resiliency  of  the  masses,  the  more  perfect 
the  elasticity  the  more  complete  being  the  restitution. 
This  led  to  the  idea  of  perfectly  elastic  bodies — bodies 
competent  to  restore  by  their  recoil  the  whole  of  the 
motion  which  they  possessed  before  impact. 

Hence  arose  the  idea  of  the  co7iaav<Uion  of  force,  as 
opposed  to  that  destruction  of  force  which  was  supposed 
to  occur  when  unelastic  bodies  met  in  collision. 

We  now  know  that  the  principle  of  conservation  holds 
equally  good  with  elastic  and  unelastic  bodies.  Perfectly 
elastic  bodies  develop  no  heat  on  collision.  They  retain 
tfaeir  motion  afterwards,  though  its  direction  may  he 
changed ;  and  it  is  only  when  sensible  motion  is  wholly 
or  partly  destroyed,  that  heat  is  generated.  This  always 
occurs  in  unelastic  collision,  the  beat  developed  being  Uie 
exact  equivalent  of  the  sensible  motion  extinguished. 
This  heat  virtually  declares  that  the  property  of  elasticity, 
denied  to  the  masses,  exists  among  their  atoms ;  and  by 
the  recoil  and  oscillation  of  these  the  principle  of  conser- 
vation is  vindicated. 

But  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  term  '  force '  has 
(leen  for  some  time  more  and  more  making  itself  felt. 
We  called  the  attraction  of  gravity  a  force,  without  any 
reference  to  motion.  A  body  resting  on  a  shelf  is  aa 
much  pulled  by  gravity  as  when,  after  having  been  pushed 
off  the  shelf,  it  falls  towards  the  earth.  We  applied  the 
term  force  also  to  that  molecular  attraction  which  we 
called  chemical  affinity.  When,  however,  we  spoke  of 
the  conservation  of  force,  in  the  case  of  elastic  collision, 
we  meant  neither  a  pull  nor  a  push,  which,  as  just  in- 
dicated, might  be  exerted    upon   inert  matter,  but  ve 
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meant  the  Tnoving  force,  if  I  may  use  the  temt,  of  the 
eolUding  masEes. 

What  I  have  called  moving  force  has  a  deGnlte  me- 
chanical measure,  in  the  amount  of  work  that  it  can 
perform.  The  eimplest  form  of  work  is  the  laising  of  a 
weight.  A  man  walking  up-hill,  or  up-stairs,  with  a 
pound  weight  in  his  hand,  to  an  elevation  say  of  sixteen 
feet,  performs  a  certain  amount  of  work,  over  and  above 
the  lifting  of  his  own  body.  If  he  ascend  to  a  height  of 
thirtj-two  feet,  he  does  twice  the  work ;  if  to  a  height  of 
forty-eight  feet,  he  does  three  times  the  work;  if  to 
nxty-fbur  feet  he  does  four  times  the  work,  and  so  on. 
If,  moreover,  he  carries  up  two  pounds  instead  of  one, 
other  things  being  equal,  he  does  twice  the  work;  if 
three,  four,  or  five  pounds,  he  does  three,  four,  or  five 
times  the  work.  In  ^t  it  is  plain  that  the  work  per- 
formed depends  on  two  fiictors,  the  weight  raised  and  the 
height  to  which  it  is  raised.  It  is  expressed  by  the  pro- 
duct of  these  two  factora. 

But  a  body  may  be  caused  to  reach  a  certain  elevation 
in  opposition  to  the  force  of  gravity,  without  being  actually 
carried  up  to  that  elevation.  If  a  hodman,  for  example, 
wished  to  land  a  brick  at  an  elevation  of  sixteen  feet 
above  the  place  where  be  stood,  he  would  probably  pitch 
it  up  to  the  bricklayer.  He  would  thus  impart,  by  a 
sudden  effort,  a  velocity  to  the  brick  sufficient  to  raise  it 
to  the  required  height ;  the  work  accomplished  by  that 
effort  being  precisely  the  same  as  if  he  had  slowly  carried 
up  the  brick.  The  initial  velocity  to  be  imparted,  in  this 
case,  is  well  known.  To  reach  a  height  of  sixteen  feet, 
the  brick  must  qoit  the  man's  hand  with  a  velocity  of 
thirty-two  feet  a  second.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  a 
body  starting  with  any  velocity,  would,  if  wholly  uno[H 
posed  or  unaided,  continue  to  move  for  ever  with  the 
«me  velocity.    But  when,  as  in  the  case  before  as,  the 
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bod;  is  thrown  upwardEs  it  moves  in  oppoBition  to  gravity, 
which  incessaDtly  retards  its  motion,  and  finally  brings  it 
to  rest  at  an  elevation  of  BizLeen  feet.  If  not  here  caught 
by  the  bricklayer,  it  would  return  to  thp  hodman  with  an 
accelerated  motion,  and  reach  his  hand  with  the  precise 
velocity  it  possessed  on  quitting  it. 

Supposing  the  man  competent  to  impart  to  Uie  brick, 
at  starting,  a  speed  of  sixty-four  feet  a  second,  or  twice 
its  former  speed,  would  the  amount  of  work  performed  in 
this  effort  be  only  twice  what  it  was  in  the  iirst  instance  ? 
No;  it  would  he  four  times  that  quantity.  A  body 
starting  with  twice  the  velocity  of  another,  will  rise  to 
four  times  the  height;  in  like  manner,  a  three-fold 
velocity  will  give  a  nine- fold  elevation,  a  four-fold  velocity 
will  give  a  sixteen-fold  elevation,  and  so  on.  The  height 
attained,  then,  or  the  work  done,  is  not  proportional 
to  the  velocity,  but  to  the  square  of  the  velocity.  As 
before,  the  work  is  also  proportional  to  the  weight 
elevated.  Hence  the  work  which  any  moving  mass 
whatever  is  competent  to  perform,  by  the  motion  which 
it  at  any  moment  possesses,  is  jointly  proportional  to 
its  weight  and  the  square  of  its  velocity.  Here,  then, 
we  have  a  second  measure  of  work,  in  which  we  simply 
translate  the  idea  of  height  into  its  equivalent  idea  of 
motion. 

In  mechanics,  the  product  of  the  mass  of  a  moving 
body  into  the  square  of  its  velocity,  expresses  what  is 
called  the  via  viva,  or  living  force.  It  is  also  sometimes 
called  the  *  mechanical  effect.'  If,  for  example,  a  cannon 
pointed  to  the  zenith  urge  a  hall  upwards  with  twice  the 
velocity  imparted  to  a  second  ball,  the  former  will  rise  to 
four  times  the  height  attained  by  the  latter.  If  directed 
against  a  target,  it  will  also  do  four  times  the  execu- 
tion. Hence  the  importance  of  imparting  a  high  velocity 
to  projectiles  in  war.     Having  thus  cleared  our  way  to  a 
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perfectly  definite  conception  of  the  via  viva  of  moving 
masses,  we  are  prepared  for  tbe  announcement  that  the 
heat  generated  by  the  shock  of  a  falling  body  against  the 
earth  is  proportional  to  the  via  viva  annihilated.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  is  not  an  annihilation  at  all,  but  a  trans- 
ference of  vie  viva  from  the  mass  to  its  ultimate  particles. 
This,  as  we  now  learn,  is  proportional  to  the  square  of 
tbe  velocity.  In  the  case,  therefore,  of  two  cannon-balls 
of  equal  weight,  if  one  strike  a  target  with  twice  the 
velocity  of  the  other,  it  will  generate  four  times  the  heat ; 
if  with  three  times  tbe  velocity,  it  will  generate  nine  times 
the  heat,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Joule  has  shown  that  in  ialling  from  a  height  of 
772  feet,  a  body  will  generate  an  amount  of  heat  sufficient 
to  raise  its  own  weight  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit 
in  temperature.  We  have  here  tbe  rnrckanical  equivalent 
of  heat.  Now,  a  body  falling  from  a  height  of  772  feet, 
has,  upon  striking  the  earth,  a  velocity  of  223  feet  a 
second ;  and  if  this  velocity  were  imparted  to  a  body,  by 
any  other  means,  the  quantity  of  heat  generated  by  the 
stoppage  of  its  motion  would  be  that  stated  above.  Six 
times  that  velocity,  or  1,338  feet,  would  not  be  an  in- 
ordinate one  for  a  cannon-ball  as  it  quits  the  gun.  Hence, 
a  cannon-ball  moving  with  a  velocity  of  1 ,338  feet  a  second, 
would,  by  collision,  generate  an  amount  of  heat  competent 
to  raise  its  own  weight  of  water  36  degrees  Fahrenheit  in 
temperature.  If  composed  of  iron,  and  if  all  tbe  beat 
generated  were  concentrated  in  the  ball  itseU^  it«  tempe- 
rature would  be  raised  about  360  degrees  Fahrenheit ; 
because  one  degree  in  the  case  of  water  ia  equivalent  to 
about  ten  degrees  in  tbe  case  of  iron.  In  artillery  prac- 
tice, tbe  beat  generated  is  usually  concentrated  upon  the 
fi-ont  of  the  bolt,  and  on  the  portion  of  tbe  target  first 
struck.  By  this  concentration  the  heat  developed  b^ 
comes  sufficiently  intense  to  raise  tbe  dust  of  the  metal 
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to  incandescence,  a  &^h  of  light  often  accompanying 
collision  with  the  target 

Let  ufl  DOW  fix  our  attention  for  a  moment  on  the 
gunpowder  which  urges  the  cannon-ball.  This  is  com- 
posed of  combustible  matter,  which  if  burnt  in  the  open 
air  would  yield  a  certain  amount  of  heat.  It  will  not 
yield  this  amount  if  it  perform  the  work  of  urging  a 
ball.  The  heat  then  generated  by  the  gunpowder  will 
fall  short  of  that  produced  in  the  open  air,  by  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  via  viva  of  the  ball;  and  this  exact 
amount  is  restored  by  the  ball  on  its  collision  with  the 
target.  In  this  perfect  way  are  heat  and  mechanical 
motion  connected. 

Broadly  enunciated,  the  principle  of  the  consetvation 
of  force  asserts,  that  the  quantity  of  force  in  the  uni- 
verse is  as  unalterable  as  the  quantity  of  matter ;  that 
it  is  alike  impossible  to  ci'eate  force  and  to  annihilate  it. 
But  in  what  sense  are  we  to  understand  this  assertion  ? 
It  would  be  manifestly  iaapplicable  to  the  force  of  gravity 
as  defined  by  Newton ;  for  th  is  is  a  force  varying  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance;  and  to  affirm  the  con- 
stancy of  a  varying  force  would  be  self-contradictory. 
Yet,  wbeu  the  question  is  properly  understood,  gravity 
forms  no  exception  to  the  law  of  conservation.  Follow- 
ing the  method  pursued  by  Helmboltz,  I  will  here  at- 
tempt an  elementary  exposition  of  this  law.  Though 
destined  in  its  applications  to  produce  momentous 
changes  in  human  thought,  it  is  not  difficult  of  compre- 
hensioa. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  will  consider  a  particle 
of  matter,  which  we  may  call  r,  to  be  perfectly  fixed, 
and  a  second  movable  particle,  n,  placed  at  a  distance 
from  F.  We  will  assume  that  these  two  particles  attract 
each  other  according  to  the  Newtonian  law.  At  a  certain 
distance,  the  attraction  is  of  a  certain  definite  amount^ 
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which  might  be  determined  by  means  of  a  spring  balance. 
At  ha]f  this  distance  the  attraction  would  be  augmented 
four  times ;  at  a  third  of  the  distance,  nine  times ;  at 
one-fourth  of  the  distance,  sixteen  times,  and  so  on.  Id 
every  case,  the  attraction  might  be  measured  by  deter- 
mining, with  the  spring  balance,  the  amount  of  tension 
just  sufficient  to  prevent  d  from  moving  towards  r. 
Thus  fiir  we  have  nothiog  whatever  to  do  with  motion ; 
we  deal  with  statics,  not  with  dynamics.  We  simply 
take  into  account  the  diatitTux  of  D  from  r,  and  the  pull 
exerted  by  gravity  at  that  distance. 

It  is  custooiary  in  mechanics  to  represent  the  magni- 
tude of  a  force  by  a  line  of  a  certain  length,  a  force  of 
double  magnitude  being  represented  by  a  line  of  double 
length,  and  so  on.  Placing  then  the  particle  n  at  a  dis- 
tance from  F,  we  can,  in  imagination,  draw  a  straight 
line  from  D  to  r,  and  at  n  erect  a  perpendicular  to  this 
line,  which  shall  represent  the  amount  of  tbe  attraction 
exerted  on  d.  If  d  be  at  a  very  great  distance  from  r,  the 
attraction  will  be  very  small,  and  the  perpendicular  conse- 
quently very  short.  If  tbe  distance  be  practically  infinite, 
the  attraction  is  practically  nU.  Let  us  now  suppose  at  every 
point  in  tbe  line  joining  f  and  n  a  perpendicular  to  be 
erected,  proportional  in  length  to  the  attraction  exerted 
at  that  point ;  we  thus  obtain  an  infinite  number  of 
perpendiculars,  of  gradually  increasing  length,  as  D  ap- 
proaches F.  Uniting  the  ends  of  all  these  perpendiculars, 
we  obtain  a  curve,  and  between  this  curve  and  the  straight 
line  joining  r  and  d  we  have  an  area  containing  all  the 
perpendiculars  placed  side  by  side.  Each  one  of  this 
infinite  series  of  perpendiculars  representing  an  attraction, 
or  tension,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  area  juut  referred 
to  represents  tbe  total  effort  capable  of  being  exerted  by 
Uie  tensions,  upon  the  particle  d,  during  its  passage  from 
its  fint  position  to  F. 
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Up  to  the  present  point  we  bave  been  dealing  with 
tensions,  not  witb  motinn.  Tbus  far  vw  vha  bas  been 
entirely  foreign  to  our  contemplation  of  D  and  r.  Let  us 
BOW  suppose  D  placed  at  a  practically  infinite  distance 
from  F ;  here,  as  stated,  the  pull  of  gravity  would  be 
nothing,  and  the  perpendicular  representing  it  would 
dwindle  to  a  point.  In  this  position  the  sum  of  the 
tensions  capable  of  being  exerted  on  D  would  be  a  maxi- 
mum. Let  D  now  begin  to  move  in  obedience  to  the  at- 
traction exerted  upon  it.  Motion  being  once  set  up,  the 
idea  of  via  viva  arises.  In  moving  towards  r  the  particle 
D  consumes  as  it  were,  the  tensions.  Let  us  fix  our  at- 
tention on  D,  at  any  point  of  the  path  over  which  it  is 
moving.  Between  that  point  and  r  there  is  a  quantity  of 
unused  tensions;  beyond  that  point  the  tensions  have 
been  all  consumed,  but  we  have  in  their  place  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  vis  viva.  After  r  has  passed  any  point, 
the  tension  previously  in  store  at  that  point  disappears, 
but  not  without  having  added,  during  the  infinitely  small 
duration  of  its  action,  a  due  amount  of  motion  to  that 
previously  possessed  by  D.  The  nearer  s  approaches  to  F, 
the  smaller  is  the  sum  of  the  tensions  remaining,  but  the 
greater  is  the  living  force ;  the  &rther  D  is  from  F,  the 
greater  is  the  sum  of  the  unconsumed  tensions,  and  the 
less  is  the  living  force.  Now  the  principal  of  consen'ation 
affirms  Tiot  the  constancy  of  the  value  of  the  tensions  of 
gravity,  nor  yet  the  constancy  of  the  via  viva^  taken 
separately,  but  the  absolute  constancy  of  the  value  of  the 
sum  of  both.  At  the  beginning  the  vis  viva  was  zero, 
and  the  tension  area  was  a  maximum ;  close  to  7  the  via 
viva  is  a  maximum,  while  the  tension  area  is  zero.  At 
every  other  point,  the  work-producing  power  of  the  particle 
D  consists  in  part  of  via  viva,  and  in  part  of  tensions. 

If  gravity,  instead  of  being  attraction,  were  repulsion, 
then,  vith  the  particles  in  contact,  the  sum  of  the  tensions 
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between  d  and  r  would  be  a  maximum,  and  tbe  vis  viva 
sero.  ir,  in  obedience  to  tbe  repulsion,  d  moved  away 
from  F,  vU  viva  would  be  generated ;  and  the  farther  d 
retreated  from  F  tbe  greater  would  be  its  via  viva,  and 
the  less  the  amount  of  tension  still  available  for  producing 
motion.  Taking  repulsion  as  well  as  attraction  into 
account,  the  principle  of  tbe  conservation  of  force  affirms 
that  the  mechanical  value  of  tbe  tejisiom  and  vires  vivix 
nt  tbe  material  universe,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  is  a  constant 
quantity.  The  universe,  in  short,  possesses  two  kinds  of 
property  which  are  mutually  convertible  at  an  unvarying 
rate.  The  diminution  of  either  carries  with  it  the  en- 
baneement  of  the  other,  the  total  value  of  tbe  property 
remaining  nnchanged. 

The  considerations  here  applied  to  gravity  apply 
equally  to  chemical  affinity.  In  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  the  atoms  exist  apart,  but  by  the  application  of 
proper  means  they  may  be  caused  to  rush  together  across 
the  space  tiiat  separates  them.  While  this  space  exists, 
and  as  long  as  the  atoms  have  not  begun  to  move  towards 
each  other,  we  have  tensions  and  nothing  else.  During 
their  motion  towards  each  other  the  tensions,  as  in  the 
case  of  gravity,  are  converted  into  vis  viva.  Alter  they 
clash  ne  have  still  via  viva,  but  in  another  form.  It  waa 
translation,  it  w  vibration.  It  wa«  molecular  transfer,  it 
ia  beat. 

It  is  possible  to  reverse  these  processes,  to  unlock  the 
embrace  of  the  atoms  and  replace  them  in  their  first 
positions.  But,  to  accomplish  this,  as  much  beat  would  be 
required  as  was  generated  by  their  union.  Such  reversals 
occur  daily  and  hourly  in  nature.  By  tbe  solar  waves,  the 
oxygen  of  water  is  divorced  from  its  hydrogen  in  the 
leaves  of  plants.  As  molecular  vis  viva  the  waves  dis- 
appear, but  in  so  doing  they  re-endow  tbe  atoms  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  with  tension.    The  atoms  are  thus  enabW 
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to  recombine,  and  when  tbey  do  bo  they  restore  the 
precise  amount  of  beat  consumed  in  tbeir  separation. 
The  game  remarks  apply  to  the  compound  of  carbon  and 
oxygen,  called  carbonic  acid,  which  is  exhaled  from  our 
lungs,  produced  by  our  fires,  and  found  sparingly  diffused 
everywhere  throughout  the  air.  In  the  leaves  of  plants 
the  sunbeams  also  wrench  the  atoms  of  carbonic  acid 
asunder,  and  sacrifice  themselves  in  the  act ;  but  when 
the  plants  ore  burnt,  the  amount  of  heat  consumed  ia 
their  production  is  restored. 

This,  then,  is  the  rhythmic  play  of  Nature  as  regards 
her  forces.  Throughout  all  her  regions  she  oscillates  from 
tension  to  via  viva,  from  via  viva  to  tension.  We  have 
the  same  play  in  the  planetary  system.  The  earth's  orbit 
is  an  ellipse,  one  of  the  foci  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
sun.  Imagine  the  earth  at  the  most  distant  part  of  the 
orbit.  Uer  motion,  and  consequently  her  tn>  viva,  is  then 
a  minimum.  The  planet  roimds  the  curve,  and  begins  its 
approach  to  the  sun.  In  front  it  has  a  store  of  tensions, 
which  is  gradually  consumed,  an  equivalent  amount  of 
vU  viva  being  generated.  When  nearest  to  the  sun  the 
motion,  and  consequently  the  via  viva,  reach  a  maximum. 
But  here  the  available  tensions  have  been  uped  up.  The 
earth  rounds  this  portion  of  the  curve  and  retreats  from 
the  sun.  Tendons  are  now  stored  up,  but  vU  viva  ie 
lost,  to  be  again  restored  at  the  expense  of  the  comple* 
meutary  force  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  curve.  Thus 
beats  the  heart  of  the  universe,  but  without  increase  or 
Jiminution  of  its  total  stock  of  force. 

I  have  thus  far  tried  to  steer  clear  amid  confusion,  by 
fixing  the  mind  of  the  reader  upon  things  rather  than 
upon  names.  But  good  names  are  essential ;  and  here, 
as  yet,  we  are  not  provided  with  such.  We  have  had  tha 
force  of  gravity  and  living  force — two  utterly  distinot 
things.    We  have  had  pulls  and  tensions ;  and  we  might 
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have  bad  the  force  of  heat,  the  force  of  light,  the  force  of 
magnetism,  or  the  force  of  electricity — all  of  which  terms 
have  been  employed  more  or  less  loosely  by  writers  on 
physics.  This  coofusioo  is  happily  avoided  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  term  *  energy,'  which  embraces  both  tension 
and  via  viva.  Energy  is  pobsessed  by  br»dies  already  in 
motion  ;  it  is  then  actual,  and  we  agree  to  call  it  actual 
or  dynamic  energy.  It  is  oiir  old  vis  viva.  On  the 
other  hand,  energy  is  possible  to  bodies  not  in  motion, 
but  which,  in  virtue  of  attraction  or  repulsion,  possess  a 
power  of  motion  which  would  realise  itself  if  all  hindrances 
were  removed.  Looking,  for  example,  at  gravity ;  a  body 
on  the  earth's  surface  in  a  position  from  which  it  cannot 
fall  to  a  lower  one  possesses  no  energy.  It  has  neither 
motion  nor  power  of  motion.  But  the  same  body  sus- 
pended at  a  height  above  the  earth  has  a  power  of  motion, 
though  it  may  not  have  exercised  it.  Energy  is  possible 
to  such  a  body,  and  we  agree  to  call  this  potential  energy. 
It  consists  of  our  old  tensions.  We,  moreover,  speak  of 
the  conservation  of  energy,  instead  of  the  conservation  of 
force ;  and  say  that  the  sum  of  the  potential  and  dynamic 
energies  of  the  material  universe  is  a  constant  quantity. 

A  body  cast  upwards  consumes  the  actual  energy  of 
projection,  and  lays  up  potential  energy.  When  it  reaches 
its  utmost  height  all  its  actual  energy  is  consumed,  its 
potential  energy  being  then  a  maximum.  1^'hen  it 
returns,  there  is  a  reconversion  of  the  potential  into  the 
actual.  A  pendulum  at  the  limit  of  its  swing  possesses 
potential  eneigy ;  at  the  lowest  point  of  its  arc  ite  energy 
is  all  actual.  A  patch  of  snow  resting  on  a  mountain 
slope  has  potential  energy ;  loosened,  and  shooting  down 
IS  an  avalanche,  it  possesses  dynamic  energy.  The  pin^ 
trees  growing  on  the  Alps  have  potential  energy  j  but 
rushing  dawn  the  Bolzrinne  of  the  woodcutters  they 
possess  actual  energy.     The  same  is  true  of  the  tDoontaini 
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tbemaelvea.  As  long  as  the  rocks  which  compose  them 
can  fall  to  a  lower  level,  they  possess  potential  energy, 
which  is  converted  into  actual  when  the  frost  ruptures 
their  cohesion  and  hands  them  over  to  the  action  of 
gravity.  The  hammer  of  the  great  bell  of  Westminster, 
■when  raised  before  striking,  possesses  potential  energy ; 
when  it  falls,  the  energy  becomes  dynamic ;  and  after  the 
stroke,  we  have  the  rhythmic  play  of  potential  and  dynamic 
in  the  vibrations  of  tbe  bell.  The  same  holds  good  for 
the  molecular  oscillatioDB  of  a  heated  body.  An  atom  is 
driven  against  its  neighbour,  and  recoils.  The  ultimate 
amplitude  of  the  recoil  being  attained,  the  motion  of  the 
atom  in  that  direction  ia  checked,  and  for  an  instant  ita 
energy  is  all  potential.  It  is  then  drawn  towards  its 
neighbour  with  accelerated  speed ;  thus,  by  attraction, 
converting  its  potential  into  dynamic  energy.  Its  motion 
in  this  direction  is  also  finally  checked,  and  again,  for  an 
instant,  its  energy  is  all  potentiaL  It  once  more  retreats, 
converting,  by  repulsion,  its  potential  into  dynamic  energy, 
till  the  latter  attains  a  maximum,  after  waicb  it  is  again 
changed  into  potential  energy.  Thus,  what  is  true  of  tbe 
earth,  as  she  swings  to  and  fro  in  her  yearly  journey 
round  the  sun,  is  also  true  of  her  minutest  atom.  We 
have  wheels  within  wheels,  and  rhythm  within  rbytiim. 

When  a  body  is  heated,  a  change  of  molecular  arraogfr- 
meat  always  occurs,  and  to  produce  this  change  heat  is 
consumed.  Hence,  a  portion  only  of  the  heat  communi- 
cated to  the  body  remains  as  dynamic  energy.  Looking 
back  on  some  of  the  statements  made  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  now  that  our  knowledge  is  more  extensve,  we 
see  the  necessity  of  qualifying  them.  When,  for  example, 
two  bodies  clash,  heat  is  generated ;  but  the  heat,  or  mole- 
cular dynamic  energy,  developed  at  the  moment  of  colli- 
Hion,  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  sensible  dynamic  energy 
destroyed.      The   true   equivalent  is  this  heat,  plus  the 
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poteutiid  energy  ooaferred  upon  the  molecules  by  the 
placing  of  greater  diatances  between  tbem.  This  mol&- 
cular  potential  enei^  is  afterwards,  on  tbe  cooling  of  the 
body,  converted  into  heat. 

Wherever  two  atoms  capable  of  uniting  together  by 
theii  mutual  attractions  exist  separately,  they  form  a 
store  of  potential  energy.  Thus  our  woods,  forests,  and 
coal-fields  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  atmospberio  oxygen 
on  the  other,  conEtitute  a  vast  store  of  energy  of  this  kind 
— vast,  but  far  from  infinite.  We  have,  besides  our  coal- 
fields, metallic  bodies  more  or  less  sparsely  distributed 
throi]gh  the  earth's  crust.  These  bodies  can  be  ozydised ; 
and  hence  they  are,  so  far  as  they  go,  stores  of  potential 
energy.  But  the  attractions  of  the  great  mass  of  tbe 
eartb'd  crust  are  already  satisfied,  and  from  them  no  fui^ 
ther  energy  can  possibly  be  obtained.  Ages  ago  tbe  ele- 
mentary constituents  of  our  rocks  clashed  together  and 
produced  the  motion  of  heat,  which  was  taken  up  by  tbe 
aeUier  and  carried  away  through  stellar  space.  It  is  lost 
for  ever  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  In  those  ages  the  hot 
conflict  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  calcium  produced  the  chalk 
and  limestone  hills  which  are  now  cold;  and  from  this 
carbon,  oxygen,  and  calcium  no  further  energy  can  be 
derived.  So  it  is  with  almost  all  the  other  constituents 
of  the  earth's  crust.  They  took  their  present  form  in 
obedience  to  molecular  force ;  they  turned  their  potential 
eoei^  into  dynamic,  and  gave  it  to  the  universe,  ages 
before  man  appeared  upon  this  planet.  For  him  a  residue 
(^  potential  energy  remains,  vast,  truly,  in  relation  to  the 
life  and  wants  of  an  individual,  but  exceedingly  minute  in 
comparison  with  the  earth's  primitive  ptore. 

To  sum  up.  The  whole  stock  of  energy  or  working- 
power  in  the  world  consists  of  attractions,  repulfiiojie,  and 
mationB,  If  the  attractions  and  repulsions  be  so  oircum- 
■tanced  aa  to  be  able  to  produce  motion,  they  are  sources 
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of  working-power,  but  Dot  otherwise.  As  stated  a  moment 
ago,  the  attmction  exerted  between  the  earth  and  a  body 
at  a  distance  £roDi  the  eaith'e  surface,  is  a  source  of  work- 
ing-power ;  because  the  body  can  be  moved  by  the  attrac- 
tion, and  in  falling  to  the  earth  can  perform  work.  When 
it  rests  upon  the  earth's  surface  it  is  not  a  source  of  power 
or  energy,  because  it  can  fall  no  farther.  But  though  it 
has  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  energy,  the  attractioa  of 
gravity  still  acts  as  a  force,  which  holds  the  earth  and 
weight  together. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  attracting  atoras  and 
molecules.  As  long  as  distance  separates  them,  they  can 
move  across  it  in  obedience  to  the  attraction;  and  the 
motion  thus  produced  may,  by  proper  appliances,  be  caused 
to  perform  mechanical  work.  When,  for  example,  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  unite  with  one  of  oxygen,  to  form 
water,  the  atoms  are  first  drawn  towards  each  other — 
they  move,  they  clash,  and  then  by  virtue  of  their  re- 
siliency, they  recoil  and  quiver.  To  this  quivering  motion 
we  give  the  name  of  heat.  This  atomic  vibration  is  merely 
the  redistribution  of  the  motion  produced  by  the  chemical 
affinity;  and  this  is  the  only  sense  in  which  chemical 
affinity  can  be  said  to  be  converted  into  heat.  We  must 
not  imagine  the  chemical  cUtracHon  destroyed,  or  con- 
verted into  anything  else.  For  the  atoms,  when  mutually 
clasped  to  form  a  molecule  of  water,  are  held  together  by 
the  very  attraction  which  first  drew  them  towards  each 
other.  That  which  has  really  been  expended  is  the  pvU 
exerted  through  the  space  by  which  the  distance  between 
the  atoms  has  been  diminislied. 

If  this  be  understood,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that 
gravity  may,  in  this  sense,  be  said  to  be  convertible  into 
beat ;  that  it  is  in  reality  no  more  an  outstanding  and 
inconvertible  agent,  as  it  is  sometimes  stated  to  be,  than 
ia  chemical  affinity.     By  the  exertion  of  a  certain  pull 
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Uirough  a  certaia  space,  a  body  is  caused  to  clash  with 
a  certain  definite  velocity  against  the  earth.  Heat  is 
thereby  developed,  and  this  is  the  only  sense  in  which 
gravity  can  be  said  to  be  converted  into  heat.  In  no  case 
is  the  /onv  which  produces  the  motion  annihilated  or 
changed  into  anything  else.  The  mutual  attraction  of 
the  earth  and  weight  eziuts  when  they  are  in  cont4ipt,  as 
when  they  were  separate ;  but  the  ability  of  that  attrac- 
tion to  employ  itself  in  the  production  of  motion  does  not 
exist. 

The  transformation,  in  this  case,  is  easily  followed  by 
the  mind's  eye.  First,  the  weight  as  a  whole  is  set  in 
motion  by  the  attraction  of  gravity.  This  motion  of  the 
mass  is  arrested  by  collision  with  the  earth,  being  broken 
up  into  molecular  tremors,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
heat. 

And  when  we  reverse  the  process,  and  employ  those 
tremors  of  heat  to  raise  a  weight,  which  is  done  through 
the  intermediation  of  an  elastic  fluid  in  the  steam-engine, 
a  certain  definite  portion  of  the  molecular  motion  is  con- 
sumed. In  this  sense,  and  in  this  sense  only,  can  the  heat 
be  said  to  be  converted  into  gravity;  or,  more  correctly, 
into  potential  energy  of  gravity.  Here  the  destruction 
of  the  heat  has  created  no  new  attraction ;  but  the  old 
attraction  has  conferred  upon  it  a  power  of  exerting  a 
certain  definite  pull,  between  the  starting-point  of  the 
&Uing  weight  and  the  earth. 

When,  therefore,  writers  on  the  conservation  of  eneigy 
epeak  of  tensions  being  'consumed'  and  'generated,'  they 
do  not  mean  thereby  that  old  attractions  have  been  anni- 
hilated, and  Dew  ones  brought  into  existence,  but  that, 
in  the  one  case,  the  power  of  the  attraction  to  produce 
motion  has  been  diminished  by  the  shortening  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  attracting  bodies,  while,  in  the  other 
ease,  the  power  of  producing  motion  has  been  augmented 
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bj  the  increase  of  the  distance.     These  temartcs  apply  to 
all  bodicfl,  whether  they  be  sensible  masses  or  molecules. 

Of  the  inner  quality  that  enables  matter  to  attract 
matter  ne  knov  nothing ;  and  the  lav  of  conservation 
makes  no  statement  regarding  that  quality.  It  takes  the 
facts  of  attractioa  as  they  stand,  and  affirms  only  the 
constancy  of  working-pover.  That  power  may  exist  in 
the  form  of  uonoH ;  or  it  may  exist  in  the  form  of  fobck, 
with  dUtaTiee  to  cut  through.  The  former  is  dynamic 
enei^,  the  latter  is  potential  energy,  the  constancy  of  the 
sum  of  both  being  affirmed  by  the  law  of  conserration. 
The  convertibility  of  natural  forces  consists  solely  in  trans- 
formations of  dynamic  into  potential,  and  of  potential  into 
dynamic  energy.  In  no  other  sense  has  the  convertibility 
of  force  any  scientific  meaning. 


From  the  writings  and  canveisatton  of  distinguished 
men  I  learned,  that  the  notion  of  gravity  being  an  out- 
standing force,  entirely  inconvertible,  was  prevalent  among 
them.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  foregoing  exposition. 
Grave  errors  have,  indeed,  been  entertained,  as  to  what  ia 
really  intended  to  be  conserved  by  the  doctrine  of  con^ 
eervation.     November  1875. 
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XADJATIOS 


1.  VinbU  and  Invisible  Jtadiation. 

BETWEEN  the  mind  of  man  and  tbe  outer  world  ara 
int«rpo§ed  the  nerves  of  the  human  bod;,  whiob 
translate,  or  enable  the  mind  to  translate,  the  impressiona 
ctf  that  world  into  facta  of  consciouBneBs  and  thought. 

Different  nerves  are  suited  to  the  perception  of 
different  impressioDS.  We  do  not  see  with  tbe  ear,  nor 
hear  with  the  eye,  nor  are  we  rendered  sensible  of  sound 
by  the  nerves  of  the  tongue.  Out  of  the  general  assemblage 
of  physical  actions,  each  nerve,  or  group  of  nerves,  selects 
and  responds  to  those  for  the  perception  of  which  it  is 
specially  organised. 

The  optio  nerve  passes  from  tbe  brain  to  tbe  back  of 
the  eyeball  and  there  spreads  out,  to  form  the  retina,  a 
web  of  nerve  filaments,  on  which  the  images  of  external 
objects  are  projected  by  the  optical  portion  of  the  eye. 
lliis  nerve  is  limited  to  the  apprehension  of  tbe  phe- 
nomena of  radiation,  and,  notwithstanding  its  marvellous 
sensibility  to  certain  impressions  of  this  class,  it  is 
singularly  obtuse  to  other  impressions. 

Nor  does  the  optic  nerve  embrace  the  entire  range 
even  of  radiation.  Some  rays,  when  they  reach  it,  are 
incompetent  to  evoke  its  power,  while  others  never  reach 
it  at  all,  being  absorbed  by  tbe  humours  of  the  eye.     To 
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bU  rays  wbicb,  whetlier  the;  reach  the  retina  or  not,  &il 
to  excite  vidon,  we  give  the  name  of  iDvieible  or  obscure 
rays.  All  noQ-luminaus  bodies  emit  such  rays.  There 
is  no  body  in  nature  absolutely  cold,  and  every  body  not 
absolutely  cold  emits  rays  of  heat.  But  to  render  radiant 
beat  fit  to  affect  the  optic  nerve  a  certain  temperature  ia 
necessary.  A  cool  poker  throst  into  a  fire  remains  dark 
for  a  time,  but  when  its  temperature  has  become  equal 
to  that  of  the  surrounding  coals,  it  glows  like  them.  la 
like  manner,  if  a  current  of  electricity,  of  gradually  in- 
creasing  strength,  be  sent  through  a  wire  of  the  refractorf 
metal  platinum,  the  wire  first  becomes  sensibly  warm  to 
vhe  touch ;  fur  a  time  its  heat  augments,  etill  however 
remaining  obscure ;  at  length  we  can  no  longer  touch  the 
metal  with  imptmlty ;  and  at  a  certain  definite  temper- 
ature it  emits  a  feeble  red  light.  As  the  current  aug- 
ments in  power  the  light  augments  in  brilliancy,  until 
finally  the  wire  appears  of  a  dazzling  white.  The  light 
which  it  now  emits  is  similar  to  that  of  the  stm. 

By  means  of  a  prism  Sir  Isaac  Newton  unravelled  the 
texture  of  solar  light,  and  by  the  same  simple  instrument 
we  can  investigate  the  luminous  changes  of  our  platinum 
wire.  In  passing  through  the  prism  all  its  rays  (and 
they  are  infinite  in  variety)  are  bent  or  refracted  from 
their  straight  course ;  and,  as  different  rays  are  differently 
re&acted  by  the  prism,  we  are  by  it  enabled  to  separate 
one  class  of  rays  &om  another.  By  such  prismatic  analy- 
sis Dr.  Draper  has  shown,  that  when  the  platinum  wire 
first  begins  to  glow,  the  light  emitted  is  Bensibly  red.  As 
the  glow  augments  the  red  becomes  more  brilliant,  but  at 
the  same  time  orange  rays  are  added  to  the  emission. 
Augmenting  the  temperature  still  further,  yellow  rayi 
appear  beside  the  orange ;  ait^r  the  yellow,  green  rays  are 
emitted ;  and  after  the  green  come,  in  succession,  blne^ 
indigo,  and  violet  rays.     To  display  all  these  colours  at 
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the  same  time  the  platinum  wire  must  be  white-hot:  the 
impression  of  whiteness  being  in  fact  produced  by  the 
dmultaneous  action  of  all  these  colours  on  the  optic  nerve. 

Id  the  experiment  just  described  we  began  with  a 
platinum  wire  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  and  gradually 
raised  it  to  a  white  heat.  At  the  beginning,  and  even 
before  the  electric  current  had  acted  at  all  upon  the  wire, 
it  emitted  invisible  rays.  For  some  time  after  the  action 
of  the  current  had  commenoed,  and  even  for  a  time  after 
the  wire  had  become  intolerable  to  the  touch,  its  radia- 
tion was  still  invisible.  The  question  now  arises,  What 
becomes  of  these  invisible  rays  when  the  visible  ones 
make  their  appearance?  It  will  be  proved  in  the  sequel 
that  they  maintain  themselves  in  the  radiation ;  that  a 
ray  once  emitted  continues  to  be  emitted  when  the  tem- 
perature is  increased,  and  hence  the  emission  from  our 
platinum  wire,  even  when  it  baa  attained  its  maximum 
brilliancy,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  visible  and  invisible 
raya.  If,  instead  of  the  platinum  wire,  the  earth  itself 
were  raised  to  incandescence,  the  obscure  radiation  which 
it  now  emits  would  continue  to  bo  emitted.  To  reach 
incandescence  the  planet  would  have  to  pass  through  alt 
the  stages  of  non-luminous  radiation,  and  the  final  emi^ 
sioD  would  embrace  the  rays  of  all  these  stages.  There 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  from  the  sun  itself,  rays  pro- 
ceed similar  in  kind  to  those  which  the  dark  earth  pours 
nightly  into  space.  In  fact,  the  various  kinds  of  obscure 
rays  emitted  by  all  the  planets  of  our  system  are  included 
in  the  present  radiation  of  the  sun. 

The  great  pioneer  in  this  domain  of  science  was  Sir 
William  Herschel.  Causing  a  beam  of  solar  light  to  pass 
through  a  prism,  he  resolved  it  into  its  coloured  consti' 
tuents;  he  formed  wliat  is  technically  called  the  solar 
spectrum.  Exposing  thermometers  to  the  successive 
colours  he  determined  their  beating  power,  and  fuuni)  it 
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to  augment  from  the  violet  or  moat  refracted  end,  to  the 
red  or  least  refTact«d  end  of  the  Bpectrum.  But  he  did 
not  stop  here.  Fiisbing  hia  thermometers  into  the  dark 
space  beyond  the  red  he  found  that,  though  the  light 
bad  disappeared,  the  radiant  heat  &lling  on  the  instru- 
tnents  was  more  intenee  than  that  at  any  visible  part  of 
the  spectrum.  In  fact.  Sir  William  Herschel  showed, 
and  his  restilts  have  been  verified  hy  various  philosophers 
since  his  time,  that,  besides  its  luminous  rays,  the  sun 
pours  forth  a  multitude  of  other  rays,  more  powerfully 
calorific  than  the  luminous  ones,  but  entirely  unsuited  to 
the  purposes  of  vision. 

At  the  less  refrangible  end  of  the  solar  spectrum,  then, 
the  range  of  the  sun's  radiation  is  not  limited  by  that  of 
the  eye.  The  same  statement  applies  to  the  more  refrang- 
ible end.  Bitter  discovered  the  extension  of  the  spec- 
trum into  the  invisible  region  beyond  the  violet ;  and,  in 
recent  times,  this  ultra-violet  emission  has  had  peculiar 
interest  conferred  upon  it  by  the  admirable  researches  of 
Professor  Stokes.  The  complete  spectrum  of  the  sim 
consists,  therefore,  of  three  distinct  parts : — first,  of  ultr^ 
red  rays  of  high  heating  power,  but  unsuited  to  the  pur- 
poses of  vision ;  secondly,  of  luminous  rays  which  display 
the  succession' of  colours,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
indigo,  violet ;  thirdly,  of  ultra-violet  rays  which,  like  the 
ultra-red  ones,  are  incompetent  to  excite  vision,  but  which, 
unlike  the  ultra-red  rays,  posiiess  a  very  feeble  beating 
power.  Inconsequence,  however,  of  their  chemical  energy 
these  ultrf^violet  rays  aie  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  organic  world. 
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RADIATION. 


3.  Origin  and  Character  of  Radiation.     The  Aether, 

Wbeo  we  see  a  platinum  wire  raised  gradually  to  a 
white  heat,  and  emitting  in  succession  all  the  colon  s  of  the 
■pectmm,  we  are  simply  conscious  of  a  series  of  changes 
in  the  condition  of  our  own  eyes.  We  do  not  see  the 
actions  in  which  theie  successive  colours  origioate,  but  the 
mind  irresistibly  infers  that  the  appesjrance  of  the  colours 
corresponds  to  certain  contemporaneous  changes  in  the 
wire.  What  is  the  nature  of  these  changes  ?  In  virtue 
of  what  condition  does  the  wire  radiate  at  all?  We  must 
now  look  from  the  wire,  as  a  whole,  to  its  constituent  atoms. 
Could  we  see  those  atoms,  even  before  the  electric  current 
has  begun  to  act  upon  them,  we  should  find  them  in  a 
state  of  vibration.  In  this  vibration,  indeed,  consists  such 
warmth  as  the  wire  then  possesses.  Locke  enunciated  this 
idea  wi  tb  great  precision,  and  it  Iias  been  placed  beyond  the 
pale  of  doubt  by  the  excellent  quantitative  researches  of 
Mr.  Joule.  '  Heat,'  says  Locke, '  is  a  very  brisk  agitation 
of  the  iusensible  parts  of  the  object,  which  produce  in  us 
that  sensation  fiom  which  we  denominate  the  object  hot : 
so  what  in  our  sensations  is  heat  in  the  object  is  nothing 
but  motion^  When  the  electric  current,  still  feeble,  begins 
to  pass  through  the  wire,  its  first  act  is  to  intensify  the 
vibrations  already  existing,  by  causing  the  atoms  to  swing 
through  wider  ranges.  Technically  speaking,  the  ani.j3/i- 
tude»  of  the  oscillations  are  increased.  The  current  does 
this,  however,  without  altering  the  periods  of  the  old 
vibrations,  or  the  times  in  which  they  were  executed.  But 
besides  intensifying  the  old  vibrations  the  current  gene- 
rates new  and  more  rapid  ones,  and  when  a  certain  de- 
finite rapidity  has  been  attained,  the  wire  b^ins  to  glow. 
The  colour  first  exhibited  is  red,  which  corresponds  to  the 
lowest  rate  of  vibration  of  which  the  eye  is  able  to  take 
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cognisaDce.  By  augmenting  the  atrength  of  the  electrifl 
ourrent  more  rapid  vihratioaa  are  introduced,  and  orange 
rays  appear.  A  quicker  rate  of  vibration  produces  yellow, 
a  still  quicker  green;  and  by  further  augmenting  the 
rapidity,  we  pass  through  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  to  the 
extreme  ultra-violet  rays. 

Such  are  the  changes  which  science  recognises  in  tho 
wire  itself,  as  concurrent  with  the  visual  disnges  taking 
place  in  the  eye.  But  what  connects  the  wire  with  this 
organ  ?  By  what  meona  does  it  send  such  intelligence  of 
it«  varying  condition  to  the  optic  nerve?  Heat  being,  aa 
defined  by  Locke, '  a  very  brisk  a^tation  of  the  insen- 
aible  parts  of  an  object,'  it  is  readily  conceivable  that  m 
ttmching  a  heated  body  the  agitation  may  communicate 
itself  to  the  adjacent  nerves,  and  announce  itself  to  them 
as  light  or  heat.  But  the  optic  nerve  does  not  touch  the 
hot  platinum,  and  hence  the  pertinence  of  the  question. 
By  what  agency  are  the  vibrations  of  the  wire  transmitted 
to  the  eye  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  involves  perhaps  the  most 
important  physical  conception  that  the  mind  of  man  baB 
yet  achieved :  the  conception  of  a  medium  filling  space 
and  fitted  mechanically  for  the  transmission  of  the  vibra- 
tions of  light  and  heat,  as  air  is  fitted  for  the  transmission 
of  sound.  This  medium  is  called  the  lumitiiferous  aether. 
Every  vibration  of  every  atom  of  our  platinum  wire  raises 
in  this  aether  a  wave,  which  speeds  through  it  at  the  rate 
of  186,000  miles  a  second.  The  aether  aufiera  no  rupture 
of  continuity  at  the  surface  of  the  eye,  the  inter-molecular 
spaces  of  the  variouB  humours  are  filled  with  it ;  hence 
the  waves  generated  by  the  glowing  platinum  can  cross 
these  humours  and  impinge  on  the  optic  nerve  at  the 
back  of  the  eye.  Thus  the  sensation  of  light  reduces  iteelf 
to  the  communication  of  motion.  Up  to  this  point  wa 
deal  with  pure  mechan'cs ;  bat  the  subaequent  translation 
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of  the  aliock  of  the  aethereal  waves  into  consciougneBa 
eludes  the  analysis  of  science.  As  an  oar  dipping  into 
the  Com  generates  systema  of  waves,  vhioh,  speeding  from 
the  centre  of  disturbance,  finally  stir  the  sedges  on  the 
river's  bank,  so  do  the  vibrating  atoms  generate  in  the 
surrounding  aether  undulatioDS,  which  finally  stir  the  fila- 
ments of  the  retina.  The  motion  thus  imparted  is  trans- 
mitted with  measurable^  and  not  very  great  velocity  to 
the  brain,  where,  by  a  process  which  science  does  not  even 
tend  to  unravel,  the  tremor  of  the  nervous  matter  is  con- 
verted into  the  conscious  impression  oClighL 

Darkness  might  then  be  defined  as  aether  at  rest;  tight 
as  aetbw  in  motion.  But  in  reality  the  aether  is  never  at 
rest,  for  in  the  absence  of  light-waves  we  have  heat-wares 
always  speeding  through  it.  In  the  spaces  of  the  universe 
both  classes  of  undulations  incessantly  commingle.  Here 
the  waves  issuing  from  uncounted  centj-es  croas,  coincide, 
oppose,  and  pass  through  each  other,  without  confusion 
or  ultimate  extinction.  The  waves  from  the  zenith  do  not 
jostle  out  of  existence  those  from  the  horizon,  and  every 
star  is  seen  across  the  entanglement  of  wave-motions 
produced  by  all  other  stars.  It  is  the  ceaseless  thrill 
caused  by  those  distant  orbs  collectively  in  the  aether, 
that  constitutes  what  we  call  tk«  temperature)  of  space. 
As  the  air  of  a  room  accommodates  itself  to  the  require- 
ments of  an  orchestra,  transmitting  each  vibration  of  every 
pipe  and  string,  so  does  the  inter-stellar  aether  accommo- 
date it«elf  to  the  requirements  of  light  and  heat.  Its 
waves    mingle   in   spaco    without  disorder,   each   being 

ndowed  with  an  individuality  aa  indcEtructible  as  if  it 
alone  had  disturbed  the  universal  repose. 

All  vagueness  with  r^ard  to  the  use  of  the   terms 

raduUion  and  abmrption  will  now  disappear.     Badiation 

is  the  communication  of  vibratory  motion  to  the  aether  ; 

and  when  a  body  is  said  to  be  chilled  by  radiation,  aa  for 
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example  the  gnus  of  s  meadow  on  a  starlifrbt  uight,  the 
meaniDg  ia,  that  the  moleculeB  of  the  grasB  have  lost  a 
portion  of  their  motion,  by  imparting  it  to  the  medimn 
ID  which  they  vibrate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  waves  of 
aether  may  so  strike  against  the  molecules  of  a  body 
exposed  to  their  action  as  to  yield  up  their  motion  to 
the  latter ;  and  in  this  transfer  of  the  motion  from  the 
aether  bo  the  molecules  consists  the  absorption  of  radiant 
heat.  All  the  |A«iomena  of  heat  are  in  this  way  re- 
ducible to  interchanges  of  motion ;  and  it  is  purely  as 
the  recipients  or  the  donors  of  this  motion,  that  we  our- 
selves become  conscious  of  the  action  of  heat  and  cold. 


3.  2^  Atomic  Theory  in  reference  to  the  Aether. 

The  word  *  atoms'  has  been  more  than  once  employed 
in  Ihia  discourse.  Chemists  have  taught  ns  that  all  matter 
is  reducible  to  certain  elementary  forms  to  which  th^y 
give  this  name.  These  atoms  are  endowed  with  powers 
of  mutual  attraction,  and  under  suitable  circumstances 
they  coalesce  to  form  compounds.  Thus  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  are  elements  when  separate,  or  merely  mixed, 
but  they  may  be  made  to  eombvne  so  as  to  form  molecules, 
each  consisting  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of 
oxygen.  In  this  condition  they  constitute  water.  So 
also  chlorine  and  sodium  are  elements,  the  former  a  pun- 
gent gas,  the  latter  a  soft  metal ;  and  they  unite  together 
to  form  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt.  In  the  same 
way  the  element  nitrogen  combines  with  hydrogen,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  atom  of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter, 
to  form  ammonia,  or  spirit  of  hartshorn.  Picturing  in 
imagination  the  atoms  of  elementary  bodies  as  little  spheies, 
the  molecules  of  compound  bodies  must  be  pictured  at 
groups  of  such  spheres.     This  is  the  atomic  ibe<aj  ai 
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Dalton  coneeived  it.  Now  if  this  theory  have  any  founda- 
tion in  fact,  and  if  the  theory  of  an  aether  pervading 
■pace,  and  conxtituting  the  vehicle  of  atomic  motion,  be 
founded  in  fact,  we  may  aasuredly  expect  the  vibiatioDs  of 
elementary  bodies  to  be  profoundly  modified  by  the  act  of 
combination.  It  is  on  the  face  of  it  almost  certain  that 
both  as  regards  radiation  and  absorption,  that  is  to  say, 
both  as  regards  the  communication  of  motion  to  the  aether, 
and  the  acceptance  of  motion  from  it,  the  deportment  of 
the  uncombined  atoms  will  be  different  from  thdt  of  the 
combined. 


4.  Absorption  of  Radiant  Heat  by  Oases. 

We  have  now  to  submit  these  considerations  to  the  only 
test  by  which  they  can  be  tried,  namely,  that  of  experi 
ment.  An  experiment  ia  well  dehned  as  a  question  put 
to  Nature ;  but,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  asking  amiss,  we  ought 
to  purify  the  question  from  all  adjuncts  which  do  not 
necesnjrily  belong  to  it.  Matter  has  been  shown  to  be 
composed  of  elementary  constituents,  by  the  compounding 
of  which  all  its  varieties  are  produced.  But,  besides  the 
chemical  unions  which  they  form,  both  elementary  aod 
compound  bodies  can  unite  in  another  and  less  intimate 
way.  By  the  attraction  of  cohesion  gases  and  vapours 
aggr^ate  to  liquids  and  solids,  without  any  change  of  their 
chemical  nature.  We  do  not  yet  know  how  the  transmis- 
sion of  radiant  heat  may  be  affected  by  the  entanglement 
due  to  cohesion ;  and,  as  our  object  now  is  to  examine  the 
influence  of  chemical  union  alone,  we  shall  render  our 
experiments  more  pure  by  liberating  the  atoms  and  mole- 
cules entirely  from  the  bonds  of  cohesion,  and  employing 
them  in  the  gaseous  or  vaporous  form. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  obtain  a  perfectly  clear  mental 
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imajre  of  the  problem  now  before  us.  Limiting  io  thfl 
first  place  our  enquiries  to  the  phenomena  of  absorption, 
we  have  to  picture  a  succession  of  waves  issuing  from  a 
radiant  source  and  passing  through  a  gas ;  some  of  theio 
striking  against  the  gaseous  molecules  and  jdelding  up 
their  motion  to  the  latter ;  others  gliding  round  the  mole- 
cules, or  passing  through  the  inter-molecular  spaces  with- 
out apparent  hindrance.  The  problem  before  us  is  to 
determine  whether  such  free  molecules  have  any  power 
whatever  to  stop  the  waves  of  heat ;  and  if  so,  whether  dif- 
ferent molecules  poasesB  this  power  in  different  degrees. 

The  source  of  waves  chosen  for  these  experiments 
is  a  plate  of  copper,  against  the  back  of  which  a 
steady  sheet  of  flame  is  permitted  to  play.  On  emerging 
from  the  copper,  the  waves,  in  the  first  instance,  pass 
through  a  space  devoid  of  air,  and  tben  enter  a  hollow 
glass  cylinder,  three  feet  long  and  three  inches  wide.  The 
two  ends  of  this  cylinder  are  stopped  by  two  plates  of  rock- 
salt,  this  being  the  only  solid  substance  which  offers  a 
scarcely  sensible  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  calorific 
waves.  After  passing  through  the  tube,  the  radiant  heat 
falls  upon  the  anterior  face  of  a  thermo-electric  pile,' 
which  instantly  applies  the  beat  to  the  generation  of  an 
electric  current.  This  current  conducted  round  a  mag- 
netic needle  deflectBit,andthe  magnitude  of  the  deflection 
is  a  measure  of  the  heat  felling  upon  the  pile.  This 
famous  instrument,  and  not  an  ordinary  thermometer,  ia 
what  we  shall  use  in  these  enquiries,  but  we  shall  use  it 
in  a  somewhat  novel  way.  As  long  as  the  two  opposite 
faces  of  the  thermo-electric  pile  are  kept  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, no  matter  how  high  that  may  be,  there  is  no 
current  generated.      The  current  is  a  consequence  of  a 

'  In  Uia  Appsniix  to  i.he  firrt  ehnpter  of  '  Heitt  as  n  Uod<  of  Uolion- 
iD  of  tbs  tbeTioo-elMtrii:  \iit  ii  fallj  ciplaiDed. 
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diffmtnee  of  temperature  between  the  tiro  opposite  faces 
of  the  pile.  Hence,  if  after  the  anterior  face  hae  received 
the  beat  from  our  radiating  source,  a  second  source,  which 
we  may' call  the  compensating  source,  be  permitted  to 
radiate  against  the  posterior  face,  this  latter  radiation  will 
tend  to  neutralise  tbe  former.  When  the  neutralisation 
U  perfect,  the  magnetic  needle  connected  with  the  pile  is 
DO  longer  deflected,  but  points  te  the  zero  of  the  graduated 
eircle  over  which  it  hangs. 

And  now  let  ns  suppose  the  gUss  tube,  through  which 
pass  the  waves  from  Uie  heated  plate  of  copper,  te  be  ex- 
hausted by  an  air-pump,  the  two  sources  of  heat  acting  at 
the  same  time  on  the  two  opposite  faces  of  the  pile. 
Perfectly  equal  quantities  of  h^  being  imparted  to  the 
two  focea,  the  needle  points  to  zero.  Let  any  gas  be  now 
permitted  to  enter  Uie  exhausted  tube ;  if  the  molecules 
possess  any  power  of  intercepting  the  calorifio  waves,  the 
equilibrium'  previonsly  existing  will  be  destroyed,  the 
compensating  source  will  triumph,  and  a  deflection  of  the 
magnetic  needle  will  he  the  immediate  consequence.  From 
tbe  deflections  thus  ]H'oduced  by  different  gases,  we  can 
readily  deduce  the  relative  amounts  of  wave-motion  which 
their  molecules  intercept. 

In  this  way  the  substances  mentioned  in  the  fbllowirg 
table  were  examined,  &  small  portion  only  of  each  being 
admitted  into  the  glass  tube.  Tbe  quantity  admitted  was 
just  sufficient  to  depress  a  column  of  mercury  associated 
with  the  tube  one  inch :  in  other  words,  tbe  gaaes  were 
enunined  bA  a  pressure  of  one-thirtieth  of  an  atmosphere. 
The  numbers  in  the  table  express  the  relative  amounts 
of  wave-motidn  absorbed  by  the  respective  gaaes,  the 
quantity  intercepted  by  atmospheric  air  being  taken  an 
■nity. 
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Uaibonie  udda 750 

Carbonie  add 973 

HTdroehloria  add        ....  1,OOS 

NItnaoiida 1,600 

NiUmuoiida 1,8S0 

Bnlphido  of  bfdngCD  .        .                 .  8,100 

Ammouh fi,i60 

OleflnDtgu 0,030 

SalphurouB  acid 0,480 

Ever;  gas  in  this  table  is  perfectly  transparent  to  light, 
that  is  to  say,  all  waves  within  the  limits  of  the  vijible 
spectrum  pass  through  it  without  obstruction ;  but  for  the 
waves  of  slower  period,  emanating  from  our  heated  fdate 
i>f  cof^r,  enormous  differences  of  absorptive  power  are 
manifested.  These  differences  illustrate  in  the  most  un- 
expected manner  the  influence  of  chemical  combination. 
Thus  the  elementary  gases,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
gen, and  the  mixture  atmospheric  air,  prove  to  be  practical 
vacua  to  the  raya  of  heat ;  for  every  ray,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  for  every  unit  of  wav&-motion,  which  any  one 
of  them  is  competent  to  intercept,  perfectly  transparent 
ammonia  intercepts  5,460  units,  olefiaot  gas  6,030  units, 
while  milphurous  acid  gas  absorbs  6,460  units.  What 
becomes  of  the  wave-notion  thus  int«Tcepted?  It  is 
applied  to  the  heating  of  the  absorbing  gas.  Through 
air,  o^gen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrc^n,  on  the  (xmtrary,  the 
waves  of  aether  pass  without  absorption,  and  these  gases 
are  not  sensibly  changed  in  temperature  by  the  most 
powerful  calorific  rays.  The  position  of  nitrous  oxide  in 
the  foregoing  table  is  worthy  of  particular  notice.  In  this 
gas  we  have  the  same  atoms  in  a  state  of  chemical  union. 
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that  exist  uncombiaed  in  the  atmoBpbere ;  but  the  abaorp- 
tioD  of  the  compoaad  is  1,800  times  that  af  air. 


5.  Formation  of  InvisibU  Foci. 

This  extTaordioary  deportment  of  the  elementary  gueea 
natnrallj  directed  attention  to  elementar;  bodies  in 
other  states  of  aggregation.  Some  of  Melloni's  results 
now  attained  a  new  significance;  for  this  celebrated  ez- 
perimeuter  had  found  cryetals  of  the  element  Bulphiii  to 
be  highly  pervious  to  radiant  heat ;  he  had  also  proved 
thai  lamp-black,  and  black  glass,  (which  owes  its  blackness 
to  the  element  carbon)  were  to  a  considerable  extent 
transparent  to  calorific  rays  of  low  rerrangiljiUty,  These 
&cts,  harmonising  so  strikingly  with  the  deportment  of 
the  simple  gases,  suggested  further  enquiry.  Sulphur  dis- 
solved in  bisulphide  of  carbon  was  found  almost  perfectly 
bansparent.  The  dense  and  deeply-coloured  element 
bromine  was  examined,  and  found  competent  to  cut  off 
the  ti^t  of  our  most  brilliant  flames,  while  it  transmitted 
the  invisible  calorific  lays  with  extreme  freedom.  Iodine, 
the  companion  element  of  bromine,  was  next  thought  of, 
but  it  was  found  impracticable  to  examine  the  sunstance 
in  its  usual  solid  condition.  It  however  dissolves  &eely 
in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  There  is  no  chemical  union 
between  the  liquid  and  the  iodine ;  it  ia  simply  a  case  of 
solution,  in  which  the  uncombined  atoms  of  the  element 
can  act  upon  the  radiant  heat.  When  permitted  to  do  so, 
it  was  found  that  a  layer  of  disuolred  iodine,  sufficiently 
opaque  to  cut  off  the  light  of  the  midday  sun,  was  almost 
absolutely  transparent  to  the  invisible  calorific  rays. 

By  prismatic  analyeiB  Sir  William  Hersobel  separated 
the  luminous  from  the  non-luminous  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
he  also  sought  to  render  the  obscure  rays  visible  by  con* 
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centration.  Intercepting  the  luminous  portion  of  his 
Bpectnun  he  brought,  by  a  converging  leaa,  the  ultra-red 
rays  to  a  focue,  but  by  this  condensation  he  obtained  no 
tight.  The  solution  of  iodine  offers  a  means  of  filtering 
the  solar  beam,  or,  failing  it,  the  beam  of  the  electric 
lamp,  which  tenders  attainable  far  more  powerfid  foci  of 
invisible  rays  than  could  possibly  be  obtained  by  the 
method  of  Sir  William  Herschel.  For  to  form  his  spec- 
trum he  was  obliged  to  operate  opon  solar  light  which 
had  passed  through  a  narrow  slit  or  through  a  small 
aperture,  the  amount  of  the  obscure  heat  being  limited 
by  this  circumstance.  But  with  our  opaque  solution 
we  may  employ  the  entire  surface  of  the  largest  lens, 
and  having  thus  converged  the  rays,  lundnous  and  non- 
luminous,  we  can  intercept  the  former  by  tfae  iodine, 
and  do  what  ve  please  with  the  latter.  Experiments  of 
this  character,  not  only  with  the  iodine  solution,  but  also 
with  black  glass  and  layers  of  lamp-black,  were  publicly 
performed  at  the  Koyal  Institution  in  the  early  part  of 
1862,  and  the  effects  at  the  foci  of  invisible  rays,  then  olv 
tained,  were  such  as  had  never  been  witnessed  previously. 
In  the  experiments  here  referred  to,  glass  lenses  were 
employed  to  concentrate  the  ra^  But  glass,  though 
highly  transparent  to  the  luminous,  is  in  a  high  degree 
opaque  to  the  invisible,  beat-rays  of  the  electric  lamp,  and 
hence  a  targe  portion  of  those  rays  was  intercepted  by  the 
( lass.  The  obvious  remedy  here  is  to  employ  rock-salt 
lenses  instead  of  glass  ones,  or  to  abandon  the  use  of 
lenses  wholly,  and  to  concentrate  the  rays  by  a  metallic 
mirror.  Both  of  these  improvements  have  been  intro- 
duced, and,  as  anticipated,  the  invisible  foci  have  been 
thereby  rendered  more  intense.  The  mode  of  operating 
remains  however  the  same,  in  principle,  as  that  made 
known  in  1862.  It  was  then  found  that  an  instant's  ex- 
posure of  the  face  of  the  thermo-electric  pile  to  the  focus 
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of  invisible  layB,  dashed  the  needles  of  a  coane  galva- 
nometer violently  aside.  It  is  now  found  that,  on  substi- 
tuting for  the  face  of  the  tbermo-electrio  pile  a  com- 
bostible  body,  tbe  invisible  reys  am  competent  to  set  that 
body  on  fire. 


6.  Viaible  and  Inviaihle  Rays  of  the  Electric  Light 

We  have  next  to  examine  what  proportion  the  non- 
luminous  raya  of  the  electric  light  bear  to  the  luminous 
ones.  This  the  opaque  solution  of  iodine  enables  us  to  do 
with  an  extremely  close  approximation  to  the  tmth.  The 
pure  bisulphide  of  carbon,  vbich  is  the  solvent  of  the 
iodine,  is  perfectly  tiransparent  to  the  luminous,  and 
almost  perfectly  tiansparenb  to  the  dark,  rays  of  the 
electric  lamp.  Through  the  transparent  bisulphide  tbe 
total  radiation  of  the  lamp  may  be  considered  to  pasp, 
while  through  the  solution  of  iodine  only  the  dark  rays 
are  transmitted.  Determining,  then,  by  means  of  a 
thermo-dectric  pile,  the  total  radiation,  and  deducting 
from  it  the  purely  obscure,  we  obtain  the  amount  of  the 
purely  luminous  emission.  Experiments,  performed  in 
this  way,  prove  that  if  all  the  visible  rays  of  the  dectrio 
light  were  convei^^  to  a  focus  of  dazzling  brilUaDcy,  its 
heat  would  only  be  one-eighth  of  that  produced  at  the 
unseen  focus  of  the  invisible  rays. 

Exposing  his  thermometers  to  the  succesuve  colours  of 
the  solar  spectrum.  Sir  William  Herschel  determined  the 
heating  power  of  each,  and  also  that  of  tbe  region  beyond 
the  extreme  red.  Then  drawing  a  straight  line  to  repre- 
sent the  length  of  the  spectrum,  be  erected,  at  various 
points,  peTpendicularg  to  represent  the  calorific  intensity 
existing  at  those  points.  Uniting  the  ends  of  all  his 
perpendiculars,  be  obtained  a  curve  ivhich  fhswed  at  a 
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glance  the  manser  in  which  the  heat  was  distribated  in 
the  Bolai  Bpectnim.  Professor  Miiller  of  Freibni^,  with 
improved  instruments,  afterwards  made  similar  experi- 
ments, and  constructed  a  more  accurate  diagram  of  tlw 
same  kind.  We  have  now  to  examine  the  distribution  of 
heat  in  the  spectrum  of  the  electric  light ;  tad  for  this 
purpose  we  shall  employ  a  particular  form  of  the  thermo- 
electric pile,  devised  by  Melloni.  Its  face  is  a  rectangle, 
which  by  means  of  movable  side-pieces  can  be  rendered 
as  narrow  as  desired.  We  can,  for  example,  have  the 
face  of  the  pile  the  tenth,  the  hundredth,  or  even  the 
thousandth  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  By  means  of  an  end- 
less screw,  this  linear  thermo-electric  pile  may  be  moved 
through  the  entire  spectrum,  from  the  violet  to  the  red, 
the  amount  of  beat  falling  upon  the  pile  at  every  point 
of  its  march,  being  declared  by  a  magnetic  needle  ass*^ 
ciated  with  the  pile. 

When  this  instrument  is  brought  up  to  the  vio)(.t  end 
of  the  spectrum  of  the  electric  light,  the  heat  is  foirad  to 
be  insensible.  As  the  pile  gradually  moves  frmn  the 
violet  end  towards  the  red,  heat  soon  manifests  itself, 
uiigmenting  as  we  approach  the  red.  Of  all  the  coloun 
of  the  visible  spectrum  the  red  possesses  the  highest 
heating  power.  On  pushing  the  pile  into  the  dark  region 
beyond  the  red,  the  heat,  instead  of  vanishing,  rises  sud- 
denly and  enormously  in  intensity,  until  nt  some  distance 
beyond  the  red  it  attains  a  maximum.  Moving  the  pile 
still  forward,  the  thermal  power  falls,  somewhat  more 
rapidly  than  it  rose.  It  then  gradually  shades  away,  but, 
fur  a  distance  beyond  the  red  greater  than  the  length  of 
the  whole  visible  spectrum,  signs  of  heat  may  be  detected- 
Drawing  a  datum  line,  and  erecting  along  it  per- 
pendiculars, proportional  in  lengtii  to  the  thermal  in- 
tensity at  the  respective  points,  we  obtain  the  extra- 
ordinary curve,  shown  on  the  adjacent  p^e,  which  kc- 
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hibiU  the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
electric  light.  In  the  region  of  dark  layB,  beyond  tha 
red,  the  curve  shoots  up  to  B,  in  a  steep  and  massive 
peak — a  kind  of  Matterhom  of  heat,  which  dwarfs  the 
portion  of  the  diagram  ode,  representing  the  luminous 
radiation.  Indeed,  the  idea  forced  upon  the  mind  by 
this  diagram  is  that  the  light  rays  are  a  mere  tosigni- 
ficant  appendage  to  tbe  heat-rays  represented  hy  the 
area  a  b  o  s,  thrown  in  as  it  were  hy  nature  for  the  pur- 
poses of  vision. 

The  diagram  drawn  by  Professor  Miiller  to  represent 
tbe  distribution  of  heat  in  the  solar  spectrum  is  not  by 
any  means  so  striking  as  that  just  described,  and  the 
reason,  doubtless,  is  that  prior  to  reaching  the  earth  the 
solar  rays  have  to  traverse  our  atmosphere.  By  tbe 
aqueous  vapour  there  diffused,  the  summit  of  the  peak 
representing  tbe  sun's  invisible  radiation  is  cut  off.  A 
similar  lowering  of  the  mountain  of  invisible  heat  is  ob- 
served when  the  rays  from  the  electric  light  are  permitted 
to  pass  through  a  tilm  of  water,  which  acts  upon  them  as 
the  atmospheric  vapour  acts  upon  the  rajs  of  the  sun. 


7.  Combuetlon  by  InvUibU  Bays. 

The  sun's  invisible  rays  far  transcend  the  visible  ones 
in  heating  power,  so  that  if  tbe  alleged  performances  of 
Archimedes  during  the  siege  of  Syracuse  had  any  founda- 
tion in  fact,  tha  dark  solar  rays  would  have  been  the  phi- 
losopher's chief  agents  of  combustion.  On  a  small  scale 
we  can  readily  produce,  with  tbe  purely  invisible  rays  of 
the  electric  light,  all  that  Archimedes  ia  said  to  have  per- 
formed with  the  sun's  total  radiation.  Placing  behind 
the  electric  light  a  small  concave  mirror,  the  rays  are 
convei^d,  the  cone  of  reflected  ravs  and  their  point  of 
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convergence  being  rendered  clearly  visible  by  the  dtut 
always  floating  in  the  air.  Placing  between  the  lu- 
minous focus  and  the  boutcs  of  rays  our  solution  of 
iodine,  the  light  of  the  cone  is  entirely  cut  away ;  but  the 
intolerable  heat  experienced  when  the  hand  is  placed, 
even  for  a  moment,  at  the  dark  focus,  shows  that  the 
calorific  raya  pass  unimpeded  throngh  the  opaque  solution. 
Almost  anything  that  ordinary  fire  can  effect  may  be 
accomplished  at  the  focus  of  invisible  raya ;  the  air  at  the 
focus  remaining  at  the  same  time  perfectly  cold,  on  ac- 
count of  its  transparency  to  the  heat-rays.  An  air  ther- 
mometer, with  a  hollow  rock-salt  bulb,  would  be  unaffected 
by  the  heat  of  the  focus :  there  would  be  no  expansion, 
and  in  the  open  air  there  is  no  convection.  The  aether  at 
the  focus,  and  not  the  air,  is  the  substance  in  which  the 
heat  is  embodied.  A  block  of  wood,  placed  at  the  focus, 
absorbs  the  heat,  and  dense  volumes  of  smoke  rise  swiftly 
upwards,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  air  itself 
would  rise,  if  the  invidlble  rays  were  competent  to  heat 
it.  At  the  perfectly  dark  focus  dry  paper  is  instantly 
inflamed:  chips  of  wood  are  speedily  burnt  up :  lead,  tin, 
and  zino  are  iused :  and  disks  of  charred  paper  are  raised 
to  vivid  incandescence.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
obscure  rays  would  ehow  no  preference  for  black  over 
white ;  but  they  do  show  a  preference,  and  to  obtain 
rapid  combustion,  the  body,  if  not  already  black,  ought 
to  be  blackened.  When  metats  are  to  be  burned,  it  is 
necessary  to  blacken  or  otherwise  tarnish  them,  so  as  to 
diminish  their  reflective  power.  Blackened  eioc  foil, 
when  brought  into  the  focus  of  invisible  rays,  is  instantly 
caused  to  blaze,  and  bums  with  its  peculiar  purple  flame. 
Magnesium  wire  flattened,  or  tarnished  magnesium  ribbon, 
also  bursts  into  splendid  combustion.  Pieces  of  charcoal 
suspended  in  a  receiver  full  of  oxygen  are  also  set  on 
fire  i  ihe  dark  rays,  after  having  passed  through  the  re- 
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ceirer,  sUU  posaessing  sufficieDt  pover  to  ignite  tfae  char 
cool,  aod  thus  initiate  the  attack  of  the  oxygen.  If, 
instead  of  being  plunged  in  oxygen,  the  Charcot  be  sus- 
pended in  vacuo,  it  immediately  glows  at  the  place  where 
the  focus  falls. 


8.  TraneTnutation  of  Rayt : '  Caloreacence. 

Eminent  experimenters  were  long  occupied  in  demon- 
strating the  substantial  identity  of  light  and  radiant  beat, 
and  we  have  now  the  means  of  offering  a  new  and  striking 
proof  of  this  identity.  A  concave  mirror  produces,  beyond 
the  object  which  it  reflects,  an  inverted  and  magnified 
image  of  the  object ;  withdrawing,  for  example,  our  iodine 
solution,  an  intensely  luminous  inverted  image  of  the 
carbon  points  of  the  electric  light  is  formed  at  the  focus  ot 
the  mirror  employed  in  the  foregoing  experiments.  When 
the  solution  is  interposed,  and  the  light  is  cut  away,  what 
becomes  of  this  image  ?  It  disappears  from  sight ;  but  an 
invisible  thermograph  remains,  and  it  is  only  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  our  eyes  that  disqualifies  us  from  seeing 
the  picture  formed  by  the  calorific  rays.  Falling  on  white 
paper,  the  image  chars  itself  out:  falling  on  black  paper, 
two  holes  are  pierced  in  it,  corresponding  to  the  images 
oftbe  two  coke  points:  but  falling  on  a  thin  plate  of  carbon 
in  vacuo,  or  upon  a  tbin  sheet  of  platinised  platinum,  either 
in  vacuo  or  in  air,  radiant  heat  is  converted  into  light, 
and  the  image  stamps  itself  in  vivid  incandescence  upon 
both  the  carbon  and  the  metal.  Results  similar  to  those 
obtained  with  the  electric  light  have  also  been  obtained 
witli  the  invisible  rays  of  the  lime-light  and  of  the  sun. 

Before  a  Cambridge  audience  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  excellent  researches  of  Professor  Stokes  at  the 
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opposite  end  of  the  spectrum.  The  above  results  constitute 
a  kind  of  complement  to  bis  discoveries.  TrofeBsor  Stokes 
named  the  phenamena  which  he  has  discovered  and  in- 
vestigated Ftuoreacmice ;  for  the  new  phenomena  here 
described  I  have  proposed  the  term  Caioreecence.  He, 
hj  the  interposition  of  a  proper  medium,  so  }owered  the 
refrangibility  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  spectrum  as 
to  render  them  visible.  Here,  by  the  interposition  of  the 
platinum  foil,  the  refrangibility  of  the  ultra-red  rays  is 
so  exalted  as  to  render  them  visible.  Looking  through 
a  prism  at  the  incandescent  image  of  the  carbon  points, 
the  light  of  the  image  is  decomposed,  and  a  complete 
spectrum  obtained.  The  invisible  rays  of  the  electric  light, 
remoulded  by  the  atoms  of  the  platinum,  shine  thus  visibly 
forth ;  ultra-red  rays  being  converted  into  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet,  and  ultra-violet  ones. 
Could  we,  moreover,  raise  the  original  source  of  rays  to  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature,  we  might  not  only  obtain 
from  the  dark  rays  of  such  a  source  a  single  iucandeecent 
image,  but  from  the  dark  rays  of  this  image  we  might  obtain 
a  second  one,  from  the  dark  rays  of  the  second  a  third, 
and  so  on — a  scries  of  complete  images  and  spectra  being 
thus  extracted  from  the  invisible  emission  of  the  primitive 
source.' 

■  On  iarcBtigstiog  thecaloreKenee  produced  lijrHjitrannniUsJ through 
glaucs  of  Tuioui  eoluon.  it  vw  found  Ui>t  id  tli«  cnas  of  ceitAin  speciiDflns 
of  blu  gloM,  Uia  platioam  foil  gloved  wit])  a,  pinJt  or  pyrp/M  light  Tha 
dT-ct  *>•  Emt  iultJSGlire,  And  coDaidarstlaiia  of  obrioui  iutsrait  sra  lug- 
gntad  l:^  it  Difierent  kiadi  of  black  gliuu  differ  notably  a>  to  their  powsi 
<tf  tnnamitling  radiant  heat  In  thil  plat««  aonia  deacriptioa*  tiot  ihaaun 
*itb  •  gromiah  hus :  other*  nmke  it  appaar  a  glowing  red  without  anj 
tnc«  of  graan.  Tha  latter  ua  fur  more  dinthenDic  than  the  former.  la 
hot,  ouhon  when  perfectij'  diiMlrad.  and  incorporatwl  with  k  good  whita 
l^urn,  ia  highlf  trsDaf«Tent  to  the  CBloriOi;  niyi,  and  b;  emplojing  it  m  on 
^laorbaM  the  phenomena  of  '  calorew^enM '  miif  be  obtained,  ihoogh  in  a 
laaa  atrikiag  form  than  with  the  iodine.  Tba  block  glue  choaen  fur 
thetMomatera,  and  intanded  to  abaorb  completely  the  lobu  beat,  may  au- 
linly  bil  in  tbif  otjett,  if  tha  gUaa  in  which  the  carbon  ii  incorporated  ba 
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fl.  Deadneea  of  the  Optic  Nerve  to  the  Calorific  Raya. 

The  layer  of  iodine  used  in  the  foregoing  experiments 
intercepted  tlie  rays  of  the  noonday  sun.  No  trace  of 
light  from  the  electric  lamp  was  vidble  in  the  darkest  room, 
even  when  a  white  screen  was  placed  at  the  focus  of  the 
mirror  employed  to  concentrate  Ifae  light.  It  was  thought, 
however,  that  if  the  retina  itself  were  brought  into  the 
focus  the  sensation  of  light  might  he  experienced.  The 
danger  of  this  experiment  was  twofold.  If  the  dark  rays 
were  absorbed  in  a  high  degree  by  the  humours  of  the  eye 
the  albumen  of  the  humours  might  coagulate  along  the 
line  of  the  rays.  If,  on  the  contrary,  no  such  high  absor^^ 
tion  took  place,  the  rays  might  reach  the  retina  with  a 
force  sufficient  to  destroy  it.  To  test  the  likelihood  of 
these  results,  experiments  were  made  on  water  and  on  a 
solution  of  alum,  and  they  showed  it  to  be  very  improbable 
that  in  the  brief  time  requisite  for  an  experiment  any 
serious  damage  could  he  done.  The  eye  was  therefore 
caused  to  approach  the  dark  focus,  no  defence,  in  the  first 
instance,  being  provided  ;  but  Uie  heat,  acting  upon  the 
parts  surrounding  the  pupil,  could  not  he  borne.  An 
aperture  was  therefore  pierced  in  a  plate  of  metal,  and  the 
eye,  placed  behind  the  aperture,  was  caused  to  approach 
the  point  of  convergence  of  invisible  rays.  The  focus  was 
attained,  first  by  the  pupil  and  afterwards  by  the  retina. 
Removing  the  eye,  but  permitting  the  plate  of  metal  to 
remain,  a  sheet  of  platinum  foil  was  placed  in  the  position 
occupied  by  the  retina  a  moment  before.     The  platinum 

eoloorlesg.  To  nodrt  Ihe  bulb  of  ■  tbermameter  b  perfect  ftbaorbent,  tba 
g\ua  ongbt  in  tha  Snt  iastnace  to  be  green.  Soon  niter  the  discorery  of 
flaoTMcenca  tlie  late  Dr.  WiUiam  Allen  Hiller  painted  to  the  lime-light 
mi  ui  illnatntloD  of  exalted  refnuigibilit;.  Direct  eiperimanta  hsTe 
■ince  eatirelf  ooDfirmed  the  xiew  eiprened  at  page  310  of  bi«  itoA  on 
•Oluniitrj  '  pnbliibed  in  ISfiS. 
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became  red-hot.  No  seDsible  damage  waa  done  to  the  e;e 
1^  thk  experiment ;  so  impressioa  of  light  was  produced; 
the  optic  nerve  was  not  even  conscious  of  heat. 

But  the  humours  of  the  eye  are  known  to  be  bigblj 
impervioos  to  the  invisible  calorific  rays,  and  the  question 
therefore  arises,  *Did  the  radiation  in  the  foregoing  expe- 
riment reach  the  retina  at  all?'  The  answer  is,  that  the 
rays  were  in  part  transmitted  to  the  retina,  and  in  part 
absorbed  by  the  humours.  Experiments  on  the  eye  of  an 
ox  showed  that  the  proportion  of  obscure  rays  which  reached 
the  retina  amounted  to  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  radiation  ; 
while  the  luminous  emission  from  the  electric  light  amounts 
to  no  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  same  total.  Were  the 
purely  luminous  rays  of  the  electric  lamp  converged  by 
our  mirror  to  a  focus,  there  can  he  no  doubt  as  to  the  fate 
of  a  retina  placed  there.  Its  ruin  would  be  inevitable ; 
and  yet  this  would  be  accomplished  by  an  amount  of  wave- 
motion  but  little  more  than  half  of  that  which  the  retina 
bears,  without  exciting  consciousness,  at  the  focus  of  in- 
visible rays. 

This  snlgect  will  repay  a  moment's  further  attention. 
At  a  common  distance  of  a  foot  the  visible  radiation  of 
the  electric  light  is  800  times  the  light  of  a  candle.  At 
the  same  distance,  the  portion  of  the  radiation  of  the 
electric  light  which  reaches  the  retina,  but  fails  to  excite 
vision,  is  about  1,500  times  the  luminous  radiation  of  the 
candle.'  But  a  candle  on  a  clear  night  can  readily  be 
seen  at  a  distance  of  a  mile,  its  ligbt  at  this  distance 
being  less  than  ,i^Jja  °^  '^  ligbt  at  the  distance  of  a 
foot.  Hence,  to  make  tbe  candle-light  a  mile  off  equal 
in  power  to  the  non-luminous  radiation  received  from  the 
electric  light  at  a  foot  distance,  its  intensity  would  have 

I  It  will  b*  born*  in  mind  that  the  baU  which  Knjr  thj,  lumiaoiu  ornau- 
iDminou,  U  comptteot  to  genermts  is  th*  troB  mtiuura  of  the  energjr  of  ih* 
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to  be  multiplied  hj  1,500x20,000,000,  or  by  thirty- 
thousand  millioiu.  Thus  the  thirty  thoumnd  millionth 
part  of  the  invisible  radiation  from  the  electric  light,  re- 
ceived hj  the  retina  at  the  distance  of  a  foot,  would,  if 
slightly  changed  in  character,  be  amply  sufficient  to  pro- 
voke  vision.  Nothing  could  more  forcibly  illustrate  that 
special  relationship  supposed  by  Melloni  and  others  to 
subsist  between  the  optic  nerve  and  the  oscillating  periods 
of  luminous  bodies.  The  optic  nerve  responds,  as  it  were, 
to  the  waves  with  which  it  is  in  consonance,  while  it 
refuses  to  be  excited  b^  others  of  almost  infinitely  greatei 
energy,  whoae  periods  of  recurrence  are  not  in  unison 
with  its  own. 


10.  Peraietence  of  Says. 

At  an  early  part  of  this  lecture  it  was  affirmed,  that 
when  a  platinum  wire  was  gradually  raised  to  a  state  of 
high  incandescence,  new  rays  were  constantly  added, 
while  the  intensity  of  the  old  ones  was  increased.  Thus, 
in  Dr.  Draper's  experiments,  the  rise  of  temperature  that 
generated  the  orange,  yellow,  green,  and  blue  augmented 
the  intensity  of  the  red.  What  is  true  of  the  ted  is  true 
of  every  other  ray  of  the  spectrum,  visible  and  inviaible. 
We  cannot  indeed  eee  the  augmentation  of  intensity  in 
the  region  beyond  the  red,  but  we  can  measure  it  and 
express  it  numerically.  With  this  view  the  following 
experiment  was  performed :  A  spiral  of  platinum  wire 
was  surrounded  by  a  small  glass  globe  to  protect  it  from 
currents  of  air ;  through  an  orifice  in  the  globe  the  rays 
could  pass  from  the  spiral  and  full  aflerwards  upon  a 
thermo-electric  pile.  Placing  in  front  of  the  orifice  ao 
opaque  solution  of  iodine,  the  platinum  was  gradually 
raised  from  a  low  dark  heat  to  the  fullest  incandescence, 
with  the  following  results : — 
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AppckTwns  BnaniT  ol 

Dark 1 

Dark,  bnt  hoUn S 

Dvk,  but  itill  hottar      ....  6 

Dark,  but  atill  hotter     ....  10 

Fwblfl  red 19 

DnUnd 2f 

Bad ST 

FnUred 02 

Oranga S9 

Bright  orange         .        .        .        ,        >  144 

y«llo» 302 

Whito 276 

Intanae  whita 440 

Thus  the  augmentation  of  the  electiic  current,  which 
raises  the  wire  from  its  primitive  dark  condition  to  an 
intense  white  heat,  exalts  at  the  same  time  the  energ;  of 
the  obscure  radiation,  until  at  the  end  it  is  fully  440 
times  what  it  was  at  the  beginning. 

What  has  been  here  proved  true  of  the  totality  of  the 
ultra-red  rays  is  true  for  each  of  them  singly.  Placing 
our  linear  thermo-electric  pile  in  any  part  of  the  ultra-red 
spectrum,  it  may  be  proved  that  a  ray  once  emitted  con- 
tinues to  be  emitted  with  increased  energy  as  the  tem- 
perature is  augmented.  The  platinum  spiral,  so  often 
referred  to,  being  raised  to  whiteness  by  an  electric  current, 
a  brilliant  spectrum  was  formed  from  its  light.  A  linear 
thermo-electric  pile  was  placed  in  the  region  of  obscure 
rays  beyond  the  red,  and  by  diminishing  the  current  the 
spiral  waa  reduced  to  a  low  temperature.  It  was  ttien 
caused  to  pass  through  various  degrees  of  darkness  and 
incauJescence,  with  the  following  results : — 

IpPMnaea  Kurnjof 
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Miplnl  otwnnnjl 

FttUred ST 

Orangs 60 

Yellow 08 

While 122 

Here,  ae  in  the  fonner  case,  the  dark  and  bright  m- 
diatiom  reached  their  maximum  together;  aa  the  one 
augmented,  the  other  augmented,  until  at  hist  the  eneigy 
of  the  obscure  rays  of  the  particular  refrangibilitj  here 
chosen,  became  122  times  what  it  was  at  first.  To  reach 
a  white  heat  the  wire  has  to  pass  through  all  the  stages 
of  invisible  radiation,  and  in  it£  most  brilliant  condition 
it  embraces,  in  an  intensified  form,  the  rays  of  all  those 
stages. 

And  thus  it  is  with  all  other  kinds  of  matter,  as  far 
as  they  have  hitherto  been  examined.  Coke,  whether 
brought  to  a  white  heat  by  the  electric  current,  or  by 
the  oxyhydrogen  jet,  poiurs  out  iuvisible  rays  with  aug- 
mented energy,  as  its  tight  is  increased.  The  same  is 
true  of  lime,  bricks,  and  other  substances.  It  is  true  of 
all  metals  whi(^  are  capable  of  being  heated  to  incan- 
descence. It  alco  holds  good  for  phosphorus  burning  in 
oxygen.  Every  gush  of  dazzling  light  has  associated 
with  it  a  gush  of  invisible  radiant  heat,  which  far  tran- 
scends the  light  in  eneigy.  This  condition  of  things 
applies  to  all  bodies  capable  of  being  raised  to  a  white 
heat,  either  in  the  solid  or  the  molten  condition.  It 
would  doubtless  also  apply  to  the  luminous  fogs  formed 
by  the  condensation  of  incandesoent  vapours.  In  such 
caries  when  the  curve  representing  the  radiant  energy  of 
the  body  is  constructed,  the  obscure  radiation  towers  up- 
wards like  a  mountain,  the  luminous  radiation  resembling 
a  mere  spur  at  its  base.  From  the  very  brightness  of  the 
light  of  some  of  the  lixed  etars  we  may  infer  the  intensity 
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of  that  dark  radiation,  which  is  the  precuieor  and  iUEep^- 
rable  associate  of  their  luminous  rays. 

We  thus  find  the  luminous  radiation  appearing  when 
the  ladiant  body  has  attained  a  certain  temperature ;  or, 
in  other  words,  when  the  vibrating  atoms  of  the  body  have 
attained  a  certain  width  of  swing.  Id  solid  and  molten 
bodies  a  certain  aqiplitude  cannot  be  surpassed  without 
the  introduction  of  periods  of  vibratioD,  which  provoke 
the  sense  of  vision.  How  are  we  to  figure  this?  If 
permitted  to  speculate,  we  might  ask,  are  not  these 
more  rapid  vibrations  the  progeny  of  the  slower  ?  Is  it 
not  really  the  mutoal  action  of  the  atoms,  when  they 
swing  through  very  wide  spaces,  and  thuj  encroach  upon 
each  other,  that  causes  them  to  tremble  in  quicker 
periods?  If  bo,  whatever  he  the  agency  by  which  the 
large  swinging  space  is  obtained,  we  shall  have  light> 
giving  vibrations  associated  with  it.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  large  amplitudes  be  produced  by  the  strokes 
of  a  hammer,  or  by  the  blows  of  the  molecules  of  a  non- 
luminous  gas,  such  as  the  air  at  some  height  above  a  gas- 
flame;  or  by  the  shock  of  the  aether  particles  when 
transmitting  radiant  beat.  The  result  in  all  cases  will  be 
incandescence.  Thus,  the  invisible  waves  of  oiir  filtered 
electric  beam  may  be  regarded  as  generating  synchronous 
vibrations  among  the  atoms  of  the  platinum  on  which 
they  impinge;  but,  once  these  vibrations  have  attained  a 
certain  amplitude,  the  mutual  jostling  of  the  atoms  pro- 
duces quicker  tremors,  and  the  light-giving  waves  follow 
as  the  necessary  product  of  the  heat-giving  ones. 

11.  Absorption  of  Radiamt  Heat  by  Vapours 
and  Odours. 
We  commenced  the  demonstrations  brought  forward 
ID  this  lecture  by  experiments  on  permanent  gases,  and 
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ire  have  now  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  rapours  of 
volatile  liquids.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ganes,  vast 
difiTerencea  have  heen  proved  to  exist  between  various 
kinds  of  molecules,  as  r^;ards  their  power  of  intercepting 
the  calorific  waves.  While  some  vapours  allow  the  wavee 
a  comparative!;  &ee  passage,  the  minutest  bubble  of  other 
vapours,  introduced  into  the  tube  already  employed  for 
gases,  causes  a  deSection  of  the  magnetic  needle.  Assum- 
ing the  absorption  effected  by  air,  at  a  pressure  of  one 
atmosphere,  to  be  unity,  the  following  are  the  absorptions 
effected  by  a  series  of  vapours  at  a  pressure  of  -^h  of  an 
atmosphere : — 

Nwoe  or  npoar  AbBrpUan 

Kralphida  of  carbon      ....  47 

lodids  of  metbjl I  l<i 

Bantol 130 

Am7lsDe 321 

Salphork  eOiar      .        .        .        •        .  410 

JJ'ormie  etber filS 

AceUc  etber 013 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  ia  the  most  transparent  vapour  in 
this  list ;  and  acetic  ether  the  most  opaque ;  y'^th  of  an 
atmosphere  of  the  former,  however,  produces  47  times 
the  effect  of  a  whole  atmosphere  of  air,  while  ^th  of  an 
atmosphere  of  the  latter  produces  612  times  the  effect  of 
a  whole  atmosphere  of  air.  Beducing  dry  air  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  acetic  ether  here  employed,  and  comparing 
them  then  together,  the  quantity  of  wave-motion  inter* 
cepted  by  the  ether  would  be  many  thousand  times  that 
intercepted  by  the  air. 

Any  one  of  these  vapours  discharged  into  the  free  atmo- 
sphere, in  front  of  a  body  emitting  obscure  rays,  intercepts 
more  or  less  of  the  radiation.  A  similar  effect  ia  pro- 
duced by  perfumes  diffused  in  the  air,  though  their  at- 
tenuation is  known  to  be  almost  infinite.  Carrying,  for 
example,  a  current  of  dry  Eur  over  bihidous  paper,  motst- 
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•ned  by  patchouli,  the  scent  token  up  by  the  ciirreot 
absorbs  30  times  the  quantity  of  heat  intercepted  by  the 
air  wbich  carries  it;  and  yet  patchouli  acts  more  feebly 
on  radiant  heat  than  any  other  perfume  yet  examined. 
Here  follow  the  results  obtained  with  various  esHential 
oils,  the  odour,  in  each  case,  being  carried  by  a  current 
of  dry  air  into  the  tube  already  employed  for  gases  aBd 
vi^urs : — 


F&tcbouli so 

Sandal  -wood  .....  S3 

Osiuiiiim               S3 

Oilofdoni 34 

Ottoofious 37 

Bergamot      ......  4i 

Nerali 47 

LaTBndar SO 

LcmoD 6S 

PoKogBl «7 

TlijmB 68 

Bowmu; 74 

Oil  of  knnl 80 


AnitMd 372 

Thus  the  absorption  by  a  tube  full  of  dry  air  being  1, 
that  of  the  odour  of  patchouli  diffused  in  it  is  30,  that  of 
lavender  60,  that  of  rosemary  74,  whilst  that  of  aniseed 
amounts  to  372.  It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  on  the 
quantities  of  matter  concerned  in  these  actions. 


12.  Aquwus  Vapour  in  relation  to  the  Terrestrial 
Temperatures. 

We  are  now  fully  prepared  for  a  result  wliich,  without 
lach  preparation,  might  appear  incredible.  Water  is,  to 
wme  extent,  a  volatile  body,  and  onr  atmosphere,  resting 
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as  it  does  upon  tho  surface  of  the  ocean,  receives  from  it 
a  continual  supply  of  aqueous  vapour.  It  would  be  an 
error  to  confound  clouds  or  fog  or  any  visible  mist  with 
the  vapour  of  water :  this  vapour  is  a  perfectly  impal- 
pable gas,  diffused,  even  on  the  clearest  days,  throughout 
the  atmosphere.  Compared  with  the  great  body  of  the 
air,  the  aqueous  vapour  it  contains  is  of  almost  infini- 
tesimal amount,  99^  out  of  every  100  parts  of  the  atmo- 
sphere being  composed  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  In  the 
absence  of  experiment,  we  should  never  think  of  ascribing 
to  this  scant  and  varying  constituent  any  important  in- 
Suence  on  terrestrial  radiation ;  and  yet  its  influeoce  is 
far  more  potent  than  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  air. 
To  say  that  on  a  day  of  average  humidity  in  England, 
the  atmospheric  vapour  exerts  100  times  the  action  of 
the  air  itself,  would  certainly  be  an  underdtatement  of  the 
fact.  The  peculiar  qualities  of  this  vapour,  and  the  cir- 
cimistance  that  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  very  near  its 
point  of  condensation,  render  the  renults  which  it  yields 
in  the  apparatus  already  described,  lees  than  the  truth ; 
and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  absorption  by  this 
substance  is  not  200  times  that  of  the  air  in  which  it  is 
diffused.  Comparing  a  single  molecule  of  aqueous  vapour 
with  an  atom  of  either  of  the  main  constituents  of  our 
atmosphere,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  many  thou- 
sand times  the  action  of  the  former  exceeds  that  of  the 
latter. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  large 
numbers  depend,  in  part,  on  the  extreme  feebleness  of 
the  air ;  the  power  of  aqueous  vapour  seems  vast,  because 
that  of  the  air  with  which  it  is  compared  is  infinitesimal. 
Absolutely  considered,  however,  this  substance,  notwith- 
standing its  small  specific  gravity,  exercises  a  very  potent 
action.  Probably  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  heat 
radiated  from  the  earth  is  absorbed  within  10  or  20  feet  of 
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the  earth's  surface.  This  must  evidently  be  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  the  life  of  the  world.  Imagine  the  euper- 
ficial  molecules  of  the  earth  trembling  with  the  motion  of 
heat,  and  imparting  it  to  the  surrounding  aether ;  this 
motion  wotUd  be  carried  rapidly  away,  and  lost  for  ever  to 
our  planet,  if  the  wares  of  aether  had  nothing  but  the  air 
to  contend  with  in  their  outward  course.  But  the  aqueous 
vapour  takes  up  the  motion  of  the  aethereal  waves,  and 
becomes  thereby  heated,  thus  wrapping  the  earth  like  a 
warm  garment,  and  protecting  its  surface  from  the  deadly 
chill  which  it  would  otherwise  sustain.  Various  philo- 
sophers have  speculated  on  the  influence  of  an  atmospheric 
envelope.  De  Sausaure,  Fourier,  M.  Fouillet  and  Mr. 
Hopkins  have,  one  and  all,  enriched  scientific  literature 
with  contributions  on  this  subject,  but  the  considerations 
which  theee  eminent  men  have  applied  to  atmospheric  air, 
have,  if  my  experiments  be  correct,  to  be  transferred  to 
the  aqueous  vapour. 

The  observations  of  meteorologists  furnish  imporlant, 
though  hitherto  nnconscious,  evidence  of  the  influence  of 
this  agent.  Wherever  the  air  is  dry  we  are  liable  to 
daily  extremes  of  temperature.  By  day,  in  such  places, 
the  sun's  heat  reaches  the  earth  unimpeded,  and  renders 
the  tnaxini'""  high ;  by  night,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
earth's  heat  escapes  unhindered  into  space,  and  renders  the 
minimum  low.  Hence  the  difference  between  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  is  greatest  where  the  air  is  driest. 
In  the  plains  of  India,  on  the  heights  of  the  Himalaya, 
in  central  Asia,  in  Australia — wherever  drought  reigns, 
we  have  the  heat  of  day  forcibly  contrasted  with  the  chill 
of  night.  In  the  Sahara  itself,  when  the  sun's  rays  cease 
to  impinge  on  the  burning  soil,  the  temperature  runs 
rapidly  down  to  freezing,  because  there  is  no  vapour  over- 
head to  check  the  calorific  drain.  And  here  another 
instance  might  be  added  to  the  numbers  already  known. 
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in  which  nature  tends  aa  it  were  to  check  her  own  exoees. 
By  nocturnal  refrigeration,  the  aqueoua  vapour  of  the  air 
U  condensed  to  water  on  the  Burface  of  the  earth  ;  and,  as 
only  the  superficial  portions  radiate,  the  act  of  condensa- 
tion makes  water  the  radiating  body.  Now  ezpeilment 
proves  that  to  the  rays  emitted  by  water,  aqueous  vapour 
is  especially  opaque.  Hence  the  very  act  of  condensation, 
consequent  on  terrestrial  cooling,  becomes  a  safeguard  to 
the  earth,  imparting  to  its  radiation  that  particular  cha- 
racter which  renders  it  most  liable  to  be  prevented  from 
escaping  into  space. 

It  might  however  be  urged  that,  inasmuch  as  we 
tferive  all  our  beat  from  the  sun,  the  selfsame  covering 
which  protects  the  earth  from  chill  must  also  shut  out 
the  solar  radiation.  This  is  partially  true,  but  only 
partially ;  the  sun's  rays  are  different  in  quality  from  the 
earth's  rays,  and  it  does  not  at  all  fallow  that  the  sub- 
stance which  absorbs  the  one  must  necessarily  absorb 
the  other.  Through  a  layer  of  water,  for  example,  one 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  the  sun's  rays  are  trans- 
mitted with  comparative  freedom ;  but  through  a  layer 
half  this  thickness,  as  Melloni  has  proved,  no  single  ray 
from  the  warmed  earth  could  pass.  In  like  manner,  the 
sun's  rays  pa%  with  comparative  freedom  through  the 
aqueoua  vapour  of  the  air ;  the  absorbing  power  of  this 
substance  being  mainly  exerted  upon  the  heat  that 
endeavours  to  escape  from  the  earth.  In  consequence  of 
this  differential  action  upon  solar  and  terrestrial  beat,  the 
mean  temperature  of  our  planet  is  higher  than  is  due  to 
its  distanoe  from  the  son. 
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13.  Liquids  and  their  Vapours  in  relation  to 
Radiant  Heat. 

The  deportment  here  assigned  to  atmospheric  vapour 
oas  been  eetablisbed  by  direct  experiments  on  air  taken 
from  the  streets  and  parks  of  London,  from  the  downs  of 
Epsom,  &om  the  hills  and  ses-bea«h  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  also  by  experiments  on  air  in  the  first  instance  dried, 
and  afterwards  rendered  artificially  humid  by  pore  dis- 
tilled water.  It  has  also  been  established  in  the  following 
way ;  Ten  volatile  liquids  were  taken  at  random  and  the 
power  of  these  liquids,  at  a  common  thickness,  to  inter- 
cept the  waves  of  heat,  was  carefully  determined.  The 
vapours  of  the  liquids  were  next  taken,  in  quantities  pro- 
portional to  the  quantities  of  liquid,  and  the  power  of  the 
vapours  to  intercept  the  waves  of  heat  was  also  deter- 
mined. Commencing  with  the  substance  which  exerted 
the  least  absorptive  power,  and  proceeding  onwards  to  the 
most  energetic,  the  following  order  of  absorption  was  ob- 
served : — 


Biinlphide  of  carbon. 

Chloroform. 

Iodide  of  methjl. 

Iodide  of  inethyL 

ladidaofMbjl. 

Iodide  of  ethyl. 

BeMoI. 

BeoEoL 

AmjlaDCi. 

Am;lene. 

Sulphuric  ether. 

SDlpbaric  ether. 

Acotie  ether. 

Acetic  ether. 

Formic  stber. 

Fornic  ethu. 

Alcohol. 

AlcoboL 

Water. 

We  here  find  the  order  of  absorption  in  both  cases  to 
be  the  same.  We  have  libemted  the  molecules  from  the 
bonds  which  trammel  them  more  or  less  in  a  liquid  condi- 
tion ;  but  this  change  in  their  state  of  aggregation  does 
not  change  their  relative  powers  of  absorption.     Nothing 
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could  more  clearly  prove  that  the  act  of  abeorptioa  de* 
pends  upon  the  individual  molecule,  which  equally  asseita 
its  power  in  the  liquid  and  the  gaseous  state.  We  may 
assuredly  conclude  from  the  above  table  that  the  position 
of  a  vapour  is  determined  by  that  of  its  liquid.  Now  at 
the  very  fLot  of  the  list  of  liquids  stands  water,  signalising 
itself  above  all  otheis  by  its  enormous  power  of  absorption. 
And  from  this  fact,  even  if  no  direct  experiment  on  the 
vapour  of  water  had  ever  been  made,  we  should  be  en- 
titled to  rank  that  vapour  as  our  most  poweofiil  absorber 
of  radiant  heat.  Its  atteDuatlon,  however,  diminishes  its 
action.  It  has  been  proved  that  a  shell  of  air  two  inches 
in  thickness  surrounding  our  planet,  and  saturated  with  the 
vapour  of  sulphuric  ether,  would  intercept  35  per  cent,  of 
the  earth's  radiation.  And  though  the  quantity  of  aqueous 
vapour  necessary  to  saturate  air  is  much  less  than  the 
amount  of  sulphuric  ether  vapour  which  it  can  sustain,  it 
is  still  extremely  probable  that  the  estimate  already  made 
of  the  action  of  atmoupheric  vapour  within  10  feet  of 
the  earth's  sur&ce,  is  under  the  mark ;  and  that  we  are 
indebted  to  this  wonderful  substance,  to  an  extent  not 
accurately  determined,  but  certainly  fax  beyond  what  has 
hitherto  been  imagined,  for  the  temperature  now  existing 
at  the  surface  of  the  globe. 


14.  Reciprocity  of  Radiation  and  Abtvrj»ti<m. 

Throughout  the  reflections  which  have  hitherto  occu- 
pied us,  the  image  before  the  mind  has  been  that  of  a 
radiant  source  generating  calorific  waves,  which  on  passing 
among  the  scattered  molecules  of  a  gas  or  vapour  were 
intercepted  by  those  molecules  in  various  degrees.  In 
all  cases  it  was  the  transference  of  motion  from  the  aether 
to  the  comparatively  quiescent  molecules  of  the  gas  or 
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vapour.  We  have  now  to  change  the  form  of  our  concep- 
tioD,  and  to  fi;;^e  these  molecules  not  as  absorbers  but  as 
radiators,  not  as  the  recipients  but  as  the  originators  of 
Tave-motion.  That  is  to  say,  we  must  figure  them  ribra- 
ting,  and  generating  in  the  surrounding  aether  undulations 
which  speed  through  it  with  the  velocity  of  light.  Our 
object  now  is  to  enquire  whether  the  act  of  chemical  com- 
bination, which  proves  so  potent  as  regards  the  phenomena 
of  absorption,  does  not  also  manifest  its  power  in  the 
phenomena  of  radiation.  For  the  examination  of  this 
question  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  heat  our  gases 
and  vapours  to  the  same  tempemture,  and  then  examine 
their  power  of  discharging  the  motion  thus  imparted  to 
them  upon  the  aether  in  which  they  swing. 

A  heated  copper  ball  was  placed  above  a  ring  gas- 
burner,  possessing  a  great  number  of  small  apertures,  the 
bomer  being  connected  by  a  tube  with  vessels  containing 
the  various  gases  to  be  examined.  By  gentle  pressure 
the  gasea  were  forced  through  the  orifices  of  the  burner 
■gainst  the  copper  ball,  where  each  of  them,  being  heated, 
rose  in  an  ascending  colunm.  A  thermo-electric  pile, 
entirely  screened  offfrom  the  hot  ball,  was  exposed  to  the 
radiation  of  the  warm  gas,  and  while  deflection  of  a 
magnetic  needle  connected  with  the  pile  declared  the 
energy  of  the  radiation. 

By  this  mode  of  experiment  it  was  proved  that  the 
selfsame  molecular  arrangement  which  renders  a  gas  a 
powerful  absorber,  renders  it  in  the  same  d^ree  a  power- 
ful radiator — that  the  atom  or  molecule  which  is  com- 
petent to  intercept  the  calorific  waves  is,  in  the  same 
degree,  competent  to  generate  them.  Thus,  while  the 
atoms  of  elementary  gases  proved  themselves  unable  to 
emit  any  sensible  amount  of  radiant  heat,  the  molecules 
of  compound  gases  were  shown  to  be  capable  of  power- 
fully disturbing  the  surrounding  aether.     By  special  modes 
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of  esperimeat  the  same  was  proved  to  hold  good  for  the 
vapoora  of  volatile  liquid?,  the  radiative  power  of  every 
vapour  heing  found  proportional  to  it«  absorptive  power. 

The  method  of  experiment  here  pursued,  though  not 
of  the  simplest  character,  is  still  within  your  grasp.  When 
air  is  permitted  to  rush  into  an  exhausted  tube,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  is  raised  to  a  degree  equivalent  to  the 
vie  viva  extioguiBhed.'  Such  air  is  said  to  be  dynami- 
cally heat«d,  and,  if  pure,  it  shows  itself  incompetent  to 
radiate,  even  when  a  rock-salt  window  is  provided  for  the 
passage  of  its  rays.  But  if  instead  of  being  empty  the 
tube  contain  a  small  quantity  of  vapour,  then  the  warmed 
air  will  communicate  heat  by  contact  to  the  vapour, 
which  will  be  thus  enabled  to  radiate.  Thus  the  molecules 
of  the  vapour  convert  into  the  radiant  form  the  heat 
imparted  dynamically  to  the  atoms  of  the  air.  By  this 
process,  which  I  have  called  Dynamic  Badiation,  the 
radiative  power  of  both  vapours  and  gases  has  been  de- 
termined, and  the  reciprocity  of  their  radiation  and  ab- 
sorption proved.* 

In  the  excellent  researches  of  Leslie,  De  la  Provostaye 
and  Desains,  and  Balfour  Stewart,  the  reciprocity  of 
radiation  and  absorption,  as  regards  solid  bodies,  has  been 
variously  illustrated;  while  the  labours,  theoretical  and 
experimental,  of  Kirchhoff  have  given  this  subject  a 
wonderful  expansion,  and  enriched  it  by  applications  of 
the  highest  kind.  To  their  results  are  now  to  be  added 
the  foregoing,  whereby  gases  and  vapours,  which  have 
been  hitherto  thought  inaccessible  to  experiments  of  this 
kind,  are  proved  to  exhibit  the  duality  of  radiation  and 

'  See  pBgB  14  foe  a  defioitioii  of  vit  tnuo. 

*  When  heated  uf  imparU  iu  motion  to  another  gas  ac  rnpoor,  the 
tmnafereDM  of  heoc  ia  Kcompanied  bj  a  change  of  TJbniting  period.  The 
Crnamio  Radiation  cf  Tsponn  i*  tendered  poedble  bj  the  tiaannntation  of 
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absorptioD,  the  influeoce  of  chemical  combioation  od  both 
being  exhibited  in  the  most  dedsive  and  extraordinary 
way. 

1 5.  Influence  of  Yihratyng  Period  <md  Molecular  Form. 
Vhyaical  Analyeia  of  the  Ruman  Breath. 

In  the  foregoing  experiments  with  gases  and  \~apour8 
we  have  employed  throughout  invisible  raye:  some  of 
these  bodies  are  so  impervious,  that  in  lengths  of  a  few 
feet  only  they  intercept  every  ray  as  effectually  as  a 
layer  of  pitch  would  do.  The  subetances,  however,  which 
show  themselves  thus  opaque  to  radiant  heat  are  perfectly 
transparent  to  light.  Now  the  rays  of  light  differ  from 
those  of  invisible  heat,  only  in  point  of  period,  the  former 
failing  to  affect  the  retina  because  their  periods  of  recur- 
rence are  too  slow.  Hence,  in  some  way  or  other  the 
transpareocy  of  our  gaees  and  vapours  depends  upon  the 
periods  of  the  waves  which  impinge  upon  them.  What 
is  the  nature  of  this  dependence  ?  The  admirable  re- 
searches of  Eirchhoff  help  us  to  an  answer.  The  atoms 
and  molecules  of  every  gao  have  certain  definite  rates  of 
oscillation,  and  those  waves  of  aether  are  most  copiously 
absorbed  whose  periods  of  recurrence  synchronise  with 
the  periods  of  the  molecules  amongst  which  they  pass. 
Thus,  when  we  find  the  invisible  rays  absorbed  and  the 
visible  ones  transmitted  by  a  layer  of  gas,  we  conclude 
that  the  oscUlating  periods  of  the  gaseous  molecules  co- 
incide with  those  of  the  invisible,  and  not  with  those  of 
the  visible  spectrum. 

It  requires  some  discipline  of  the  imagination  to  form 
a  clear  picture  of  this  process.  Such  a  picture  is,  however, 
possible,  and  ought  to  be  obtained.  When  the  waves  of 
aether  impinge  upon  molecules  whose  periods  of  vibration 
coincide  with  the  recurrence  of  the  unduUtions,  the  timed 
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Blrokes  of  the  waves,  the  vibration  of  the  Dioleoulea 
augments,  as  a  heavy  pendulum  is  set  in  motion  by  well- 
timed  puffs  of  breath.  Millions  of  millions  of  shocks  are 
received  every  second  &om  the  calorific  waves ;  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  as  every  wave  arrives  just  in  time 
to  repeat  the  action  of  its  predecessor,  the  molecules  must 
finally  be  caused  to  awing  through  wider  spaces  than  if 
the  arrivals  were  not  so  timed.  In  &ct,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  an  assemblage  of  molecules,  operated  upon  by 
contending  waves,  might  remain  practically  quiescent. 
This  is  actually  the  case  when  the  waves  of  the  visible 
spectrum  pass  through  a  tianaparent  gas  or  vapour.  There 
is  here  no  sensible  transference  of  motion  from  the  aether 
to  the  molecules ;  in  other  words,  there  is  no  sensible  ab- 
sorption of  heat. 

One  striking  example  of  the  influence  of  period  may 
be  here  recorded.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  one  of  the  feeblest 
of  absorbers  of  the  radiant  heat  emitted  by  solid  sources. 
It  is,  for  example,  to  a  great  extent  transparent  to  the  rays 
emitted  by  the  heated  copper  plate  already  referred  to. 
There  are,  however,  certain  rays,  comparatively  few  in 
number,  emitted  by  the  copper,  to  which  the  carbonic 
acid  is  impervious ;  and  could  we  obtain  a  source  of  heat 
emitting  such  rays  only,  we  should  find  carbonic  acid 
more  opaque  to  the  radiation  from  that  source,  than 
any  other  gas.  Such  a  source  is  actually  found  in  the 
fliime  of  carbonic  oxide,  where  hot  carbonic  acid  con- 
stitutes the  main  radiating  body.  Of  the  rays  emitted 
by  our  heated  plate  of  copper,  oleEant  gas  absorbs  ten 
times  the  quantity  absorbed  by  carbonic  acid.  Of  the 
rays  emitted  by  a  carbonic  oxide  flame,  carbonic  acid 
absorbs  twice  as  much  as  olefiant  gas.  This  wonderful 
change  in  the  power  of  the  former,  as  an  absorber,  is  simply 
due  to  the  fact,  that  the  periods  of  the  hot  and  cold 
carbonic  acid  are  identical,  and  that  the  waves  from  the 
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flame  freely  transfer  their  motion  to  the  molecules  which 
syiicfaTODise  with  tbem.  Thus  it  is  that  the  tenth  of  an 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  enclosed  in  a  tube  four  feet 
long,  absorbs  60  per  cent,  of  the  radiation  from  a  carbonic 
oxide  flame,  while  one-thirtieth  of  an  atmosphere  absorbs 
48  per  cent,  of  the  heat  from  the  same  origin. 

In  fact,  the  presence  of  the  minutest  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  may  be  detected  by  its  action  on  the  rays 
from  the  carbonic  oxide  flame.  Carrying,  for  example, 
the  dried  human  breath  into  a  tube  four  feet  long,  the 
absorption  there  eSected  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
breath  amounts  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  radiation, 
Badiant  heat  may  indeed  be  employed  as  a  means  of 
determining  practically  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
expired  from  the  lungs.  My  late  assistant,  Mr.  Barrett, 
while  imder  my  direction,  made  this  determination.  The 
absorption  produced  by  the  breath  freed  from  its  moisture, 
but  retaining  its  carbonic  acid,  was  first  determined.  Car- 
bonic acid,  artificially  prepared,  was  then  mixed  with  dry 
air  in  such  proportions  that  the  action  of  the  mixture  upon 
the  rays  of  heat  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  dried  breath. 
The  percentage  of  the  former  being  known,  immediately 
gare  that  of  the  latter.  The  same  breath  analysed  che- 
mically by  Dr.  Ftsnkland,  and  physically  by  Mr.  Barrett, 
gave  the  following  results  : — 

Pcreentage  of  Carbonio  Acid  in  the  Jfaman  Breath. 


It  is  thus  proved  that  in  the  quantity  of  aetbereal 
motion  which  it  ia  competent  to  take  up,  we  have  a 
practical  measure  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  breath,  and 
hence  of  the  combustion  going  on  in  the  human  lungs. 

Still  this  question  of  period,  though  of  the  utmost 
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impoitance,  is  not  competent  to  accoimt  for  the  whole 
of  the  observed  facta.  The  aether,  as  far  aa  we  know, 
accepts  Tibrations  of  all  periods  with  the  same  readiness. 
To  ib  the  oscillations  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  are  just  as 
acceptable  as  those  of  a  molecule  of  oleSant  gas ;  that 
the  vibrating  oxygen  then  stands  so  far  below  the  oleBant 
gaa  in  radiant  power  must  be  referred  not  to  period,  but 
to  some  other  peculiarity  of  the  elementary  gas.  The 
atomic  group  which  constitutes  the  molecule  of  olefianl 
gas,  produces  many  thousand  times  the  disturbance  caused 
by  the  oxygen,  because  the  group  is  able  to  lay  a  vastly 
more  powerful  bold  upon  the  aether  than  the  single  atoms 
can.  The  cavities  and  indentations  of  a  molecule  com- 
posed of  spherical  atoms  may  be  one  cause  of  this  aug- 
mented bold.  Another,  and  probably  very  potent  one  mt^y 
be,  that  the  vibrations,  being  those  of  the  cotistituent 
atoms  of  the  molecule,  are  generated  in  highly  condensed 
aether,  which  acta  like  condensed  air  upon  sound.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  these  attempts  to  visualise 
the  physics  of  the  process,  it  will  still  remain  true,  that  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  radiation  and  absorption 
we  must  take  into  consideration  the  shape,  size,  and  con- 
dition of  the  aether  within  the  molecules,  by  which  the 
aether  is  disturbed. 

1 6.  Summary  an  i  Conduaion. 

Let  us  now  cast  a  momentary  glance  over  the  ground 
that  we  have  left  behind.  The  general  nature  of  light 
and  heat  was  first  briefly  described :  the  compounding  of 
matter  from  elementary  atoms,  and  the  influence  of  the 
act  of  combination  on  radiation  and  absorption,  were 
considered  and  experimentally  illustrated.  Through  the 
transparent  elementary  gases  radiant  beat  was  found  to 
pass  as  through  a  vacuum,  while  many  of  the  compound 
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gasea  presented  almost  impassable  obstacles  to  the  calorific 
waves.  This  deportment  of  the  simple  gases  directed  our 
attention  to  other  elementary  bodies,  the  examination 
of  which  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  element  iodine, 
dissolved  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  possesses  the  power 
of  detaching,  with  extraordinary  sharpnesB,  the  light  of 
the  spectrum  from  its  heat,  intercepting  all  luminous 
rays  up  to  the  extreme  red,  and  permitting  the  calorific 
rays  beyond  the  red  to  pass  freely  through  it.  This  sub- 
Btance  was  then  employed  to  filter  the  beams  of  the  electric 
light,  and  to  form  foci  of  Invisible  rays  bo  intense  as  to 
produce  almost  all  the  eSecta  obtainable  in  an  ordinary 
fire.  Combustible  bodies  were  burnt,  and  refractory  ones 
were  raised  to  a  white  heat,  by  the  concentrated  invisible 
rays.  Thus,  by  exalting  their  refrangibility,  the  invisible 
rays  of  the  electric  light  were  rendered  visible,  and  all  the 
colours  of  the  solar  spectrum  were  extracted  from  utter 
darkness.  The  extreme  richness  of  the  electric  light  in 
invisible  rays  of  low  refrangibility  was  demonatrated,  one- 
eighth  only  of  its  radiation  consisting  of  luminous  rays. 
I'he  deadness  of  the  optic  nerve  to  those  invisible  rays 
was  proved,  and  experiments  were  then  added  to  show  that 
the  bright  and  the  dark  rays  of  a  solid  body,  raised  gradu- 
ally to  intense  incandescence,  are  strengthened  together; 
intense  dark  beat  being  an  invariable  accompaniment  of 
intense  white  heat.  A  sun  could  not  be  formed,  or  a 
meteorite  rendered  luminous,  on  any  other  condition.  The 
light^ving  rays  constituting  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  radiation,  tbeir  unspeakable  importance  to  us  is  due 
to  the  fact,  that  their  periods  are  attuned  to  the  special 
reqoirementa  of  the  eye. 

Among  the  vapours  of  volatile  liquids  vast  differences 
were  also  found  to  exist,  as  regards  their  powers  of 
absorption.  We  followed  various  molecules  from  a  state 
ef  liquid  to  a  state  of  gas,  and  found,  in  both  states  of 
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Bggregaiiony  the  power  of  the  individual  molecules 
equally  asserted.  The  position  of  a  vapour  as  an  absorber 
of  radiant  heat  was  shown  to  be  determined  b;  that  of 
the  liquid  from  which  it  is  derived.  Reversing  our  con- 
ceptions, and  regarding  the  molecules  of  gases  and  vapours 
not  as  the  recipients  hut  as  the  originators  of  wave- 
motion  ;  not  as  absorbers  but  as  radiators ;  it  was  proved 
that  the  powers  of  absorption  and  radiation  went  hand  in 
hand>  the  sel&ame  chemical  act  which  rendered  a  body 
competent  to  intercept  the  waves  of  aether,  rendering  it 
competent,  in  the  same  degree,  to  generate  them.  Per- 
fiuaes  were  next  subjected  to  examination,  and,  notwith- 
Btanding  their  extraordinary  tenuity,  they  were  found 
vastly  superior,  in  point  of  absorptive  power,  to  the  body 
of  the  air  in  which  they  were  diffused.  We  were  led  thus 
slowly  up  to  the  examination  of  the  most  widely  diffused 
and  most  important  of  all  vapours — the  aqueous  vapour 
of  our  atmosphere,  and  we  found  in  it  a  potent  absorber 
of  the  purely  calorific  rays.  The  power  of  this  substance 
to  inSuence  climate,  and  its  general  inSuence  on  the 
temperature  of  the  earth,  were  then  briefly  dwelt  upon. 
A  cobweb  spread  above  a  blossom  is  sufficient  to  protect  it 
from  nightly  chill ;  and  thus  the  aqueous  vapour  of  our 
air,  attenuated  as  it  is,  checks  the  drain  of  terrestrial  heat, 
and  saves  the  suriace  of  our  planet  from  the  re&igeration 
which  would  assuredly  accrue,  were  no  such  substance  in- 
terposed betweenitand  the  voids  of  space.  Weconsidered 
the  influence  of  vibrating  period,  and  molecular  form,  on 
absorption  and  radiation,  and  finally  deduced,  from  its 
action  upon  radiant  heat,  the  exact  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  expired  by  the  human  lungs. 

Thus,  in  brief  outline,  were  placed  before  you  some  of 
the  results  of  recent  enquiries  in  the  domain  of  Radiation, 
and  my  aim  throughout  has  been  to  raise  in  your  minds 
distinct  phyt;ical  images  of  the  various  processes  involved 
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in  our  researcbeB.  It  ia  tiiought  by  some  that  natural 
Bcience  bas  a  deadeiuDg  influence  on  the  imagination,  and 
a  doubt  might  fairly  be  raised  as  to  the  value  of  any 
study  which  would  necessarily  have  this  etlect.  But  the 
experience  of  the  last  hour  must,  I  think,  have  convinced 
yon,  that  the  study  of  natural  science  goes  band  in  hand 
with  the  culture  of  the  imagination.  Throughout  the 
greater  part  of  this  discouTHe  we  have  been  sustained  by 
this  faculty.  We  have  been  picturing  atoms,  and  mole- 
cules, and  vibrations,  and  waves,  which  eye  has  never 
seen  nor  ear  heard,  and  which  can  only  be  discerned  by 
the  exercise  of  imagination.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  faculty 
which  enables  us  to  transcend  the  boundaries  of  sense, 
and  connect  the  phenomena  of  our  visible  world  with 
those  of  an  invisible  one.  Without  imagination  we  never 
could  have  risen  to  the  conceptions  which  have  occupied 
us  here  to-day ;  and  in  proportion  to  your  power  of  exer- 
cising this  faculty  aright,  and  of  asftociating  deBnite  mental 
images  with  the  terms  employed,  will  be  the  pleasure 
and  the  profit  which  you  will  derive  from  this  lecture. 
The  outward  facts  of  nature  are  insufficient  to  satisfy  the 
mind.  We  cannot  be  content  with  knowing  that  the  light 
and  heat  of  the  sun  illuminate  and  warm  the  world.  We 
are  led  irresistibly  to  enquire,  *  What  is  light,  and  what  is 
beat  ? '  and  this  question  leads  us  at  once  out  of  the  r^on 
of  sense  into  that  of  imagination. 

Thus  pondering,  and  questioning,  and  striving  to  sup- 
plement that  which  is  felt  and  seen,  but  which  is  incom- 
plete, by  something  unfelt  and  unseen  which  is  necessary 
to  its  completeness,  men  of  genius  have  in  part  discerned, 
not  only  the  nature  of  light  and  beat,  but  also,  through 
tbem,  the  general  relationship  of  natural  phenomena.  The 
working  power  of  Nature  is  the  power  of  actual  or  poten- 
tial motion,  of  which  all  its  phenomena  are  but  special 
formii.     This  motion  manifests  itself  in  tangible  and  in 
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intangible  matter,  being  iQceasanUj  transferred  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  and  inceesantl;  transformed  by  the 
change.  It  i:i  aa  real  io  the  waves  of  the  aether  as  in  the 
naves  of  the  sea ;  the  latter — derived  as  they  are  from  winds, 
which  in  their  turn  are  derived  from  the  sim — are,  indeed, 
notiking  more  than  the  heaped-up  motion  of  the  former. 
It  is  the  calorific  waves  emitted  by  the  sun  which  heat  our 
air,  produce  our  winds,  and  hence  agitate  our  ocean.  And 
whether  they  break  in  foam  upon  the  shore,  or  rub  silently 
against  the  ocean's  bed,  or  subside  by  the  mutual  friction 
of  their  own  parts,  the  sea  waves,  which  cannot  subside 
without  producing  heat,  finally  resolve  themselves  into 
waves  of  aether,  thus  regenerating  the  motion  from  which 
their  temporary  existence  was  derived.  This  connection 
is  typical.  Nature  is  not  an  aggregate  of  independent 
parts,  but  an  organic  whole.  If  you  open  a  piano  and 
sing  into  it,  a  certain  string  will  respond.  Change  the 
pitch  of  your  voice ;  the  first  string  ceases  to  vibrate,  but 
another  rejAies.  Change  again  the  pitch  j  the  first  two 
strings  are  silent,  while  another  resounds.  Now  in  alter- 
ing the  pitch  you  simply  change  the  form  of  the  motion 
tionmiunicated  by  your  vocal  chords  to  the  air,  one  string 
responding  to  one  form,  and  another  to  another.  And 
thus  is  sentient  man  acted  on  by  Nature,  the  optic,  the 
auditory,  and  other  nerves  of  the  human  body  being  so 
many  strings  differently  tuned,  and  responsive  to  different 
forms  of  the  universal  power. 
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^NE  of  the  most  important  fuoctions  of  physical  ncienoe, 
considered  as  a  discipllDe  of  the  mind,  is  to  enable  us 
by  means  of  the  tangible  procesees  of  Nature  to  apprehend 
the  intangible.  The  tangible  processes  give  direoUon  to 
the  line  of  thought;  but  this  once  given,  the  length  of 
the  line  is  not  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  the  senaeB. 
Indeed,  the  domain  of  the  senses,  in  Nature,  is  almost  in- 
finitely email  in  comparison  with  the  vast  r^on  accessible 
to  thought  which  lies  beyond  them.  From  a  few  observa- 
tions of  a  comet,  when  it  comes  within  the  range  of  his 
telescope,  an  astronomer  can  calculate  its  path  in  regions 
which  no  telescope  can  reach :  and  in  like  manner,  by 
means  of  data  furnished  in  the  narrow  world  of  the  senses, 
we  make  ourselves  at  home  in  other  and  wider  worlds, 
which  can  be  traversed  by  the  intellect  alone. 

From  the  earliest  ages  the  questions,  *  What  is  light  ? ' 
and  *  What  is  heat  ? '  have  occurred  to  the  minds  of  men  ; 
hut  these  questions  never  vould  have  been  answered  bad 
they  not  been  preceded  by  the  question, '  What  is  sound  ? ' 
Amid  the  grosser  phenomena  of  acoustics  the  mind  was 
first  disciplined,  conceptions  being  thus  obtained  from 
direct  observation,  which  were  afterwards  applied  to  phe- 
nomena of  a  character  far  too  subtle  to  be  observed  directly. 
Sound  we  know  to  be  due  to  vibratory  motion.   A  vibrating 
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tuDiDg-fork,  for  esample,  moulds  the  air  around  it  into 
uDdulationa  or  waves,  which  speed  away  on  all  sides  with 
a  certain  measured  velocity,  impinge  upon  the  drum  of 
the  ear,  shake  the  auditory  nerve,  and  awake  in  the  brain 
the  sensation  of  sound.  When  sufficieotly  near  a  soundiog 
body  we  can  feel  the  vibrations  of  the  air.  A  deaf  man, 
for  example,  plunging  his  hand  into  a  bell  when  it  is 
sounded,  feels  through  the  common  nerves  of  his  body 
those  tremors  which,  when  imparted  to  the  nerves  of 
healthy  ears,  are  translated  into  soimd.  There  are  various 
ways  of  rendering  those  sonorous  vibrations  not  only 
tangible  but  visible ;  and  it  was  not  until  numberless  ex- 
periments of  this  kind  had  been  executed,  that  the  scien- 
tific investigator  abandoned  himself  wholly,  and  without  a 
shadow  of  misgiving,  to  the  conviction  that  what  is  sound 
within  us  is,  outside  of  us,  a  motion  of  the  air. 

But  once  having  established  this  feet — once  having 
pruved  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  sensation  of  sound  is 
produced  by  an  agitation  of  the  nerve  of  the  ear — the 
thought  soon  su^^ested  itself  that  light  might  be  due  to 
an  t^tation  of  the  nerve  of  the  eye.  This  was  a  great 
step  in  advance  of  that  ancient  notion  which  regarded 
light  as  something  emitted  by  the  eye,  and  not  as  any- 
thing imparted  to  it.  But  if  light  be  produced  by  an 
agitation  of  the  optic  nerve  or  retina,  what  is  it  that  pro- 
duces the  agitation  ?  Newton,  you  know,  supposed  minute 
particles  to  be  shot  through  the  humours  of  the  eye  against 
the  retina,  which  be  supposed  to  hang  like  a  target  at  the 
back  of  the  eye.  The  impact  of  these  particles  against 
the  target,  Newton  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  light.  But 
Newton's  notion  has  not  held  its  ground,  being  entirely 
driven  from  the  field  by  the  more  wonderful  and  far  more 
philosophical  notion  that  light,  like  sound,  is  a  product 
of  wave-motion. 

The  domain  in  which  this  motion  of  light  is  carried  <to 
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lies  entirel;  beyond  the  teach  of  our  senBes.  The  waves  of 
hght  require  a  medium  for  their  formatioD  and  propagt^ 
tion ;  but  ne  cannot  see,  or  feel,  or  taste,  or  smell  this 
medium.  How,  then,  has  its  existence  been  established  ? 
By  showing,  that  by  the  assumption  of  tbig  wonderful  in- 
tangible a^her^  all  the  phenomena  of  optics  are  accounted 
for,  with  a  fulness,  and  clearness,  and  coDclusiveneES,  which 
leave  no  desire  of  ihe  intellect  unsatisfied.  When  the  law 
of  gravitation  first  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  Newton, 
what  did  he  do  ?  He  eet  himself  to  examine  whether  it 
accoimted  for  all  the  facts.  He  determined  the  nourses 
of  the  planets ;  he  calculated  the  rapidity  of  the  moon's 
fall  towards  the  earth ;  he  considered  Uie  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  the  ebb  and  Sow  of  the  tides,  and  found  alt  ex- 
plained by  the  law  of  gravitation.  He  therefore  regarded 
this  law  as  established,  and  the  verdict  of  science  subs^ 
quently  confirmed  his  conclusion.  On  similar,  and,  if 
possible,  on  stronger  grounds,  we  found  our  belief  iu  the 
existence  of  the  universal  aether.  It  explains  facts  far 
more  various  and  complicated  than  those  on  which  Newton 
based  bis  law.  If  a  single  phenomenon  could  be  pointed 
out  which  the  aether  is  proved  incompetent  to  explain,  we 
should  have  to  give  it  up ;  but  no  such  pheuomenon  has 
ever  been  pointed  out.  It  is,  therefore,  at  least  as  certain 
that  space  is  filled  with  a  medium,  by  means  of  which  suns 
and  stani  diS'use  their  radiant  power,  as  that  it  is  traversed 
by  that  force  which  holds  in  its  grasp,  not  only  our  plane- 
tary system,  but  the  immeasurable  heavens  themselves. 

Ihere  is  no  more  wonderful  instance  than  this  of  the 
production  of  a  line  ofthought,  from  the  world  of  the  senses 
into  the  region  of  pure  imagination.  I  mean  by  imagination 
here,  not  that  play  of  fancy  which  can  give  to  airy  nothings 
a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  but  that  power  which 
enables  the  mind  to  conceive  realities  which  lie  beyond 
the  range   of  the  senses — to  present  to   itself  distinct 
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images  of  processes  which,  thougU  mighty  in  the  aggr^ 
gate  beyond  all  conception,  are  so  minute  individually  as 
to  elude  all  obsetvation.  It  is  the  waves  of  air  excited 
by  a  tuning-fork  whieh  reoder  its  vibrationa  audible. 
It  is  the  waves  of  aether  sent  forth  from  those  lamps  over- 
head which  render  them  luminous  to  us ;  but  so  minute 
are  these  waves,  that  it  would  take  from  30,000  to  60,000 
of  them  placed  end  to  end  to  cover  a  single  inch.  Their 
number,  however,  compensates  for  their  minutenesti. 
Trillions  of  them  have  entered  your  eyes,  and  hit  the 
retina  at  the  back  of  the  eye,  in  the  time  consumed  in  the 
utterance  of  the  Bhorteet  sentence  of  this  discourse.  Thi^ 
is  the  steadfast  result  of  modem  research  ;  but  we  never 
could  have  reached  it  without  previous  discipline.  We 
never  could  have  measured  the  waves  of  light,  nor  even 
imagined  them  to  exist,  bad  we  not  previously  exercised 
ourselves  among  tlie  waves  of  soimd.  Sound  and  light 
are  now  mutually  helpful,  the  conceptions  of  each  being 
expanded,  strengthened,  and  defined  by  the  conceptions  of 
the  other. 

The  aether  which  conveys  the  pulses  of  light  and  beat 
not  only  fills  celestial  space,  swathing  suns,  and  planets, 
and  moons,  but  it  also  encircles  the  atoms  of  which 
these  bodies  are  composed.  It  is  the  motion  of  these 
atoms,  and  not  that  of  any  sensible  parts  of  bodies,  that 
the  aether  conveys ;  it  is  this  motion  that  constitutes 
the  objective  cause  of  what,  in  our  sensations,  are  light 
and  heat.  An  atom,  then,  sending  its  pulses  through 
the  aether,  resembles  a  tuning-fork  sending  its  pulsen 
through  the  aii.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  this  thrill- 
ing medium,  aud  briefly  consider  its  relation  to  the  bodies 
whose  vibrations  it  conveys.  DiSbrent  bodies,  when  heated 
to  the  same  temperature,  possess  very  different  powers  of 
agitating  the  aether :  some  are  good  radiators,  others  are 
bad  radiators ;  which  means  that  some  are  so  constituted 
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u  to  communicate  their  motion  freely  to  the  aether, 
pToduciDg  therein  powerful  undulations ;  while  others  are 
unable  thus  to  communicate  their  motion,  but  glide 
through  the  medium  without  materially  disturbing  its  re- 
pcne.  Becent  experiments  have  proved  that  elementary 
bodies,  except  under  certain  anomalous  coDditions,  belong 
to  the  class  of  bad  radiators.  An  atom,  vibrating  in  th« 
aether,  resembles  a  naked  tuning-fork  vibrating  in  the  air. 
The  amount  of  motion  communicated  to  the  air  by  the  thin 
prongs  is  too  small  to  evoke  at  any  distance  the  sensation 
of  sound.  But  if  we  permit  the  atoms  to  combine  chemi- 
cally and  form  molecules,  the  result,  in  many  cases,  is  an 
enormous  change  in  the  power  of  radiation.  The  amount 
of  aethereal  disturbance,  produced  by  the  combined  atoms 
of  a  body,  may  be  many  thousand  times  that  produced  by 
its  constituent  atoms  when  uncombined.  The  effect  is 
roughly  typified  by  a  tuning-fork  when  connected  with 
its  resonant  case.  The  fork  and  its  case  swing  as  a 
compound  system,  and  the  vibrations  which  were  before 
inaudible,  are  now  the  source  of  a  musical  eoitnd  so  power- 
ful, that  it  might  be  plainly  heard  by  thousands  at  once. 
The  fork  and  its  case  combined  may  be  roughly  regarded 
as  a  good  radiator  of  sound. 

I'he  pitch  of  a  musical  note  depends  upon  the  rapidity 
of  its  vibrations,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  length  of  it* 
waves.  Now^  the  pitch  of  a  note  answers  to  the  colour 
of  light.  Taking  a  slice  of  white  light  from  the  sun,  or 
from  an  electric  lamp,  and  causing  the  light  to  pass 
through  an  arrangement  of  prisms,  it  is  decomposed.  We 
have  the  effect  obtained  by  Newton,  who  first  unrolled 
the  solar  beam  into  the  splendours  of  the  solar  spectrum. 
At  one  end  of  this  spectrum  we  have  red  light,  at  the 
other,  violet;  and  between  those  extremes  lie  the  other 
prismatic  colours.  As  we  advance  along  the  spectrum 
from  the  red  to  the  violet,  the  pitch  of  the  light — if  I 
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may  use  the  ezpreflsion — heightens,  the  Bensatlon  of  violet 
being  produced  by  a  more  rapid  succesHion  of  impulses  than 
that  which  produces  the  impression  of  red.  The  vibrations 
of  the  violet  are  about  twice  as  rapid  as  those  of  the  red ;  in 
other  words,  the  range  of  the  visible  spectrum  is  about  an 
octave. 

There  is  no  solution  of  continuity  in  this  spectrum; 
one  colour  changes  into  another  by  insensible  gradations. 
It  is  as  if  an  infinite  number  of  tuning-forks,  of  gradually 
augmenting  pitch,  were  vibrating  at  the  same  time.  But 
turning  to  another  spectrum — ^that,  namely,  obtained  &om 
the  incandescent  vapour  of  silver — you  observe  that  it 
consists  of  two  narrow  and  intensely  luminous  green 
bands.  Here  it  is  as  if  two  forks  only,  of  slightly  different 
pitch,  were  vibrating.  The  length  of  the  waves  which 
produce  this  first  band  is  such  that  47,460  of  them,  placed 
end  to  end,  would  fill  an  inch.  The  waves  which  pro- 
duce Uie  second  band  are  a  little  shorter ;  it  would  take 
of  these  47,920  to  fill  an  inch.  In  the  case  of  the  first 
band,  the  number  of  impulses  imparted,  in  one  second,  to 
every  eye  which  sees  it,  is  S77  millions  of  millions; 
while  the  number  of  impulses  imparted,  in  the  eame  time, 
by  the  second  band  is  600  millions  of  millions.  We 
may  project  upon  a  white  screen  the  beautiful  stream  of 
green  light  &om  which  these  bands  were  derived.  This 
luminous  stream  is  the  incandescent  vapour  of  silver. 
The  rates  of  vibration  of  the  atoms  of  that  vapour  are  as 
rigidly  fixed  as  those  of  two  tuning-forks ;  and  to  what- 
ever height  the  temperature  of  the  vapour  may  be  raised, 
the  rapidity  of  its  vibrations,  and  consequently  its  colour, 
which  wholly  depends  upon  that  rapidity,  remain  un- 
changed. 

The  vapour  of  water,  as  well  as  the  vapour  of  silver, 
has  its  definite  periods  of  vibration,  and  these  are  such  as 
to  disqualify  the  vapour  when  acting  &eely  as  such,  from 
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being  laised  to  awhito  heat.  The  oxjhydrc^ii  flame,  for 
example,  coDsistfl  of  hot  aqueous  Tapour.  It  is  scarcely 
visible  in  the  air  of  this  room,  and  it  \Tould  be  still  less 
visible  if  we  could  bum  the  gas  in  a  clean  atmosphere. 
But  the  atmosphere,  even  at  the  summit  of  M<mt  Blanc, 
is  dirty ;  in  London  it  is  more  than  dirty ;  and  the  bum- 
h)g  dirt  gives  to  this  flame  the  greater  portion  of  its 
present  light.  But  the  heat  of  the  flame  is  enormous. 
Cast  iron  fuses  at  a  temperature  of  2,000°  Fahr. ;  while 
the  temperature  of  the  ozyhydrogen  flame  is  6,000"  Fahr, 
A  piece  of  platinum  is  heated  to  vivid  redness,  at  a  distance 
of  two  inches  beyond  the  visible  termination  of  the  flame. 
The  vapour  whtdt  produces  incandescence  is  here  abso- 
lutely  dark.  In  the  flame  itself  the  platinum  is  raised  to 
dazzling  whitenees,  and  is  even  pierced  by  the  flame. 
When  this  flame  impinges  on  a  piece  of  lime,  we  have  the 
dazzling  Drommond  light.  But  the  light  is  here  due  to 
the  bet  that  when  it  impiugea  npon  the  solid  body,  the 
vibrations  excited  in  that  body  by  the  Same  are  of  periods 
different  &om  its  own. 

Thus  fitf  we  have  fixed  our  attention  on  atoms  and 
molecules  in  a  state  of  vibration,  and  surrounded  by  a 
medium  which  accepts  their  vibrations,  and  tiansmits  them 
through  space.  But  suppose  the  waves  generated  by  one 
system  of  molecules  to  impinge  upon  another  system,  how 
will  the  waves  be  affected?  Will  they  be  stopped,  or 
will  they  be  permitted  to  pass?  Will  they  transfer  their 
motion  to  the  molecules  on  which  they  impinge,  or  will 
they  glide  round  the  molecules,  through  the  intermole- 
cular  spaces,  and  thus  «cape  F 

The  answer  to  tbia  question  depends  upon  a  condition 
which  may  be  beautifully  exemplified  by  an  experiment 
on  sound.  These  two  tuning-forks  are  tuned  absolutely 
•like.  They  vibrate  with  the  same  rapidity,  and,  mounted 
thus  upon  their   resonant  cases,  you  hear  them  loudly 
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Bounding  the  same  musical  uote.  Stopping  one  of  tbe 
forks,  I  throw  the  other  into  strong  vibtation,  and  bring 
that  other  near  the  silent  fork,  but  not  into  contact  with 
it.  AllowiDg  them  to  continue  in  this  position  for  four 
01  five  seconds,  and  then  stopping  the  vibrating  fork, 
the  sound  has  not  ceased.  The  second  fork  has  taken  up 
the  vibrations  of  its  neighbour,  and  is  now  sounding  in  its 
turn.  Dismounting  one  of  the  forks,  and  permitting  the 
other  to  remain  upon  its  stand,  I  throw  the  dismounted 
fork  into  strong  vibration.  You  cannot  hear  it  soimd. 
Detached  from  its  stand,  the  amount  of  motion  which  it 
can  communicate  to  the  air  is  too  small  to  be  sensible 
at  any  distance.  When  the  dismounted  fork  is  brought 
close  to  the  mounted  one,  but  not  into  actual  contact  with 
it,  out  of  the  silence  rises  a  mellow  sound.  Whence  comes 
it  ?  From  the  vibrations  which  have  been  transferred  from 
tbe  dismounted  fork  to  the  mounted  one. 

That  the  motion  should  thus  transfer  itself  through  the 
air  it  is  necessary  that  the  two  forks  should  be  in  perfect 
unison.  If  a  morsel  of  wax  not  larger  than  a  pea  be  placed 
on  one  of  the  forks,  it  is  rendered  thereby  powerless 
lo  affect,  or  to  be  affected  by,  the  other.  It  is  easy  to 
anderstand  this  experiment.  The  pulses  of  the  one  fork 
can  affect  the  other,  because  they  are  perfectly  iiTned.  A 
single  pulse  causes  the  prong  of  the  silent  fork  to  vibrate 
through  an  infinitesimal  space.  But  just  as  it  has  coo^ 
plated  this  small  vibration,  another  pulse  is  ready  to  strike 
it.  Thus,  the  impulses  add  themselves  together.  In 
tbe  five  seconds  during  which  the  forks  were  held  near 
each  other,  the  vibrating  fork  sent  1,280  waves  against 
its  neighbour,  and  those  1,280  shocks,  all  delivered  at  the 
proper  moment,  all,  as  I  have  said,  perfectly  timed,  have 
given  such  strength  to  the  vibrations  of  the  mounted  fork 
OS  to  render  them  audible  to  all. 

Another  curious  illustration  of  the  influonoe  of  syn- 
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cbroniBm  on  musical  vibiatioiis,  is  this :  Three  small  gw- 
flamea  are  inserted  into  three  glass  tubes  of  different 
lengths.  Each  of  these  flames  can  be  caused  to  emit 
a  musical  note,  the  pitch  of  which  ia  determined  by 
the  length  of  the  tube  Biurounding  the  flame.  The 
shorter  the  tube  the  higher  is  the  pitch.  The  flames  are 
now  silent  within  their  respective  tubes,  but  each  of 
tbem  can  be  caused  to  respond  to  a  proper  note  sounded 
anywhere  in  this  room.  With  an  inEtrumenl  called  a  syren, 
a  powerful  musical  note,  of  increasing  pitch,  can  be  prc>- 
duced.  Beginning  with  a  note  of  low  pitch,  and  ascending 
gradually  to  a  higher  one,  we  finally  attain  the  note  of  the 
flame  in  the  longoit  tube.  The  moment  it  is  reached, 
the  flame  bursts  into  song.  The  other  flames  are  still 
silent  within  their  tubes.  But  by  urging  the  instrument 
on  to  higher  notes,  the  second  flame  ia  started,  and  the 
third  alone  remains.  A  still  higher  note  starts  it  also. 
Thus,  aa  the  sound  of  the  eyren  rises  grsdoally  in  pitch, 
it  awakens  eveiy  flame  in  passing,  by  striking  it  with 
a  series  of  waves  whose  periods  of  recurrence  are  similar 
to  its  own. 

Now  the  wave-motion  &om  the  syren  is  in  part  taken 
up  by  the  flame  which  synchronises  with  the  waves ;  and 
had  these  waves  to  impinge  upon  a  multitude  of  flames, 
instead  of  upon  one  flame  ooly,  the  transference  might  be 
80  great  aa  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the  original  wave-motion. 
Let  us  apply  theae  fact«  to  radiant  beat.  This  blue  flame 
is  the  flame  of  carbonio  oxide ;  this  transparent  gas  is 
carbonio  acid  gas.  In  the  blue  flame  we  have  carbonio 
acid  intensely  heated,  or,  in  other  words,  in  a  state  of 
intense  vibration.  It  tiius  resembleB  the  sounding  fork> 
while  tins  cold  carbonio  acid  resembles  the  silent  one. 
What  is  the  consequence  7  Through  the  synchronism  of 
the  hot  and  cold  gas,  tiansmlssion  of  the  radiant  heat  of 
the  former  through  the  latter  is  prevented.    The  cold  gaa 
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la  intenael;  opaque  to  tbe  radiation  from  this  par- 
ticular fiame,  though  highly  traosparent  to  heat  of  every 
other  kind.  We  are  here  maoifestly  dealing  with 
that  great  priDciple  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  spectrum 
analysis,  and  which  has  enabled  scientific  men  to  deter* 
mine  the  substances  of  which  the  sun,  the  stars,  and  even 
the  Debuhe  are  composed :  the  principle,  namely,  that  a 
body  which  is  competent  to  emit  any  ray,  whether  of  heat 
or  light,  is  competent  in  tbe  same  degree  to  absorb  that 
ray.  The  absorption  depends  on  tbe  syachrouism  exist- 
ing between  the  vibrations  of  the  atoms  &om  which  the 
rays,  or  more  correctly  the  wava,  issue,  and  those  of  the 
atoms  on  which  Qiej  impinge. 

To  it«  incompetence  to  emit  whit«  light,  aqueous 
vapour  adds  incompetence  to  absorb  white  light.  It  can- 
not, for  example,  absorb  the  luminous  rays  of  the  sun, 
though  it  can  absorb  tiie  non-luminous  rays  of  tbe  earth. 
This  incompetence  of  the  vapour  to  absorb  luminous  rays 
is  shared  by  water  and  ice — ^in  &ct,  by  all  really  tran^ 
parent  substances.  Their  transparency  is  due  to  their 
inability  to  absorb  luminous  rays.  The  molecules  of  such 
Bubatanoes  are  in  disstmance  with  the  luminous  waves; 
and  hence  such  waves  pass  through  transparent  bodies 
without  disturbing  tiie  molecular  rest.  A  purely  luminous 
beam,  however  intense  may  be  its  heat,  is  sensibly  inoom- 
petmt  to  melt  the  smallest  particle  of  ice.  We  can,  for 
example,  convm^  a  power&J  luminous  beam  upon  a  sur- 
facecovered  with  hoar  frost,  without  melting  a  single  spicula 
of  tiie  ice  crystals.  How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  tbe 
snows  of  the  Alps  swept  away  by  the  sunshine  of  summer? 
I  answer,  they  are  not  swept  away  by  sunshine  at  all,  but 
by  rays  which  have  no  sunshine  whatever  in  them.  The 
luminous  rays  of  the  sun  &11  upon  the  snow>fields  and 
are  flashed  in  echoes  &om  crystal  to  crystal,  but  they  find 
next  to  no  lodgment  within  the  crystals.    The^  are  hardly 
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«l  all  absorbed,  and  hence  they  cannot  produce  fusion. 
But  a  body  of  powerful  dark  raya  is  emitted  by  the  sun ; 
and  it  is  these  that  cause  the  glaciers  to  shrink  and 
the  snows  to  disappear ;  it  is  they  that  fill  the  banks  of 
the  Arve  and  Arreyron,  and  liberate  from  their  frozen 
captirity  the  Rhone  and  the  Bhine. 

Placing  a  concave  silvered  mirror  behind  the  electric 
light  its  rays  are  converged  to  a  focns  of  dazzling  bril- 
liancy. Placing  in  the  path  of  the  rays,  between  the  light 
and  the  focus,  a  vessel  of  water,  and  introducing  at  the 
focus  a  piece  of  ice,  the  ice  is  not  melted  by  the  concen- 
trated beam.  Matches,  at  the  same  place,  are  ignited, 
and  wood  is  set  on  fire.  The  powerful  beat,  then,  of 
this  luminous  beam  is  incompetent  to  melt  the  ice.  On 
withdiawing  the  cell  of  water,  the  ice  immediately 
liquefies,  and  the  water  trickles  from  it  in  drops.  Re- 
introducing the  cell  of  water,  the  fusion  is  arrested, 
and  the  drope  cease  to  fall.  The  transparent  water  of 
the  cell  exerts  no  sensible  absorption  on  the  luminous 
rays,  still  it  withdraws  something  from  the  beam,  which, 
when  permitted  to  act,  is  competent  to  melt  the  ice. 
This  something  is  the  dark  radiation  of  the  electric 
light.  Again,  I  place  &  slab  of  pure  ice  in  front  of  the 
electric  lamp;  send  a  luminona  beam  first  through  our 
cell  of  water  and  then  through  the  ice.  By  means  of 
a  lens  an  image  of  the  slab  is  cast  upon  a  white  screen. 
The  beam,  sifted  by  the  water,  has  little  power  upon  the 
ice.  But  observe  what  occurs  when  the  wat«r  is  removed; 
we  hare  here  a  star  and  there  a  star,  each  star  resembling 
a  flower  of  six  petals,  and  growing  visibly  larger  before 
oar  eyes.  As  the  leaves  enlarge,  their  edges  become  ser- 
rated, but  there  is  no  deviation  from  the  six-rayed  type. 
We  have  here,  in  &ct,  the  cryetallisation  of  the  ice  inverted 
by  the  invisible  rays  of  the  electric  beam.  They  take  the 
molecoles  down  in  this  wonderful  way,  and  reveal  to  us 
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the  exquisite  atomic  structure  of  tbe  substance  with  which 
Nature  every  winter  roofs  our  ponds  and  lakra. 

N'imberless  effects,  apparently  anomalous,  might  he 
adduced  in  illustration  of  the  action  of  these  lightlesa  rays. 
These  two  powders,  for  example,  are  both  white,  and 
imdistinguishable  from  each  other  hy  the  eye.  The 
luminous  rays  of  the  sun  are  nnahsorhed  by  both — from 
such  rays  these  powders  acquire  no  heat;  still  one  of 
them,  sugar,  is  heated  so  highly  by  the  concentrated 
beam  of  the  electric  lamp,  that  it  first  smokes  and  then 
violently  inflames,  while  tbe  other  substance,  salt,  is 
barely  warmed  at  the  focus.  Placing  two  perfectly 
transparent  liquids  in  test-tubes  at  the  focus,  one  of 
them  boils  in  a  couple  of  seconds,  while  the  other,  in  a 
similar  position,  is  hardly  warmed.  The  boiling-point 
of  the  first  liquid  is  78°  C,  which  is  speedily  reached ; 
that  of  the  second  liquid  is  only  48°  C,  which  is  nerer 
reached  at  all.  These  anotnalies  are  entirely  due  to  the 
unseen  element  which  mingles  with  the  luminous  rays  of 
the  electric  beam,  and  indeed  constitutes  90  per  cent,  of 
its  calorific  power. 

A  substance,  as  many  of  you  know,  has  been  discovered, 
by  which  these  dark  rays  may  be  detached  from  the  total 
emission  of  the  electric  lamp.  This  ray-filter  is  a  liquid, 
black  as  pitch  to  the  luminous,  but  bright  as  a  diamond 
to  the  non-luminous,  radiation.  It  mercilessly  cuts  off  tbe 
former,  but  allows  tbe  latter  free  transmission.  When 
these  invisible  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus,  at  a  distance 
of  several  feet  from  the  electric  lamp,  tbe  dark  rays  form 
an  invisible  image  of  their  source.  By  proper  means, 
this  image  may  be  transformed  into  a  visible  one  of 
dazzling  brightnees.  It  might,  moreover,  be  shown,  if 
time  permitted,  how,  out  of  those  perfectly  dark  rays, 
oould  be  extracted,  by  a  process  of  transmutation,  all  the 
oolours  of  the  solar  spectrum.     It  might  also  he  proved 
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that  those  rays,  powerful  as  they  are,  and  sufficient  to 
fiise  many  metaU,  can  be  permitted  to  enter  the  eye,  and 
to  break  upon  the  retina,  without  producing  the  least 
luminous  im^Hresaion. 

The  dark  rays  being  thus  collected,  you  see  nothing 
at  their  place  of  coDvergence.  With  a  proper  thermo- 
meter it  could  be  proved  tfa&t  even  the  air  at  the  focua 
is  just  as  cold  aa  the  surrounding  air.  And  mark  the 
conclusion  to  which  this  leads.  It  proves  the  aether  at 
the  focus  to  be  practically  detached  from  the  air, — that 
the  most  violent  aethereal-  motion  may  there  exist,  without 
the  least  aerial  motion.  But,  though  you  see  it  not,  there 
is  sufficient  heat  at  that  focus  to  set  London  on  tire. 
The  heat  there  is  competent  to  raise  iron  to  a  temper- 
ature at  which  it  throws  off  brilliant  scintillations.  It 
can  heat  platinum  to  whiteness,  and  almost  fuse  that  re- 
fractory metal.  It  actually  can  fuse  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  aluminium.  The  moment,  moreover,  that  wood  is 
placed  at  the  focus  it  bursts  into  a  blaze. 

It  has  been  already  affirmed  that,  whether  as  regards 
radiation  or  absorption,  the  elementary  atoms  possess  but 
little  power.  This  might  be  illustrated  by  a  long  array 
of  facts ;  and  one  of  the  moat  singular  of  these  is  furnished 
by  the  deportment  of  that  extremely  combustible  substance, 
phosphorus,  when  placed  at  the  dark  focus.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  ignite  there  a  fragment  of  amorphous  phosphorus. 
But  ordinary  phosphorus  is  a  tar  quicker  combustible,  and 
its  deportment  towards  radiant  heat  is  still  more  impressive. 
It  may  be  exposed  to  the  intense  radiation  of  an  ordinary 
fire  without  bursting  into  flame.  It  may  also  be  exposed  for 
twenty  or  thirty  seconds  at  an  obscure  focus,  of  sufficient 
power  to  raise  platinum  to  a  red  heat,  without  ignition. 
Notwithstanding  the  energy  of  the  aethereal  waves  here 
concentrated,  notwithstanding  the  extremely  in6ammable 
character  of  the  elementary  body  exposed  to  their  action, 
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the  atoms  of  that  bod;  refuse  to  partake  of  the  motion  of 
the  powerful  waves  of  low  Te&angibility,  and  coaseqaently 
cannot  be  affected  by  their  heat^ 

The  knowledge  ve  now  possess  will  enable  us  to 
analyse  with  profit  a  practical  question.  \Vhite  dresses 
are  worn  in  summer,  because  they  are  foond  to  be 
oooler  than  dark  ones.  The  celebrated  Benjamin  Franklin 
placed  bits  of  cloth  of  various  colours  upon  snow,  exposed 
tbem  to  direct  sunshine,  and  found  that  tbey  sank  to 
different  depths  in  the  snow.  The  black  cloth  sank  deepest, 
the  white  did  not  sink  at  all.  Franklin  inferred  from  this 
experiment  that  black  bodies  are  the  best  absorbers,  and 
white  ones  the  worst  absorbers,  of  radiant  heat.  Let 
us  test  the  generality  of  this  conclusion.  One  of  these 
two  cards  is  coated  with  a  very  dark  powder,  and  the 
other  with  a  perfectly  white  one.  J  place  the  pow- 
dered surfaces  before  a  fire,  and  leave  them  there 
until  they  have  acquired  as  high  a  temperature  as  they 
can  attain  in  this  position.  Which  of  the  cards  is  then 
most  highly  heated  ?  It  requires  no  thermometer  to  answer 
this  question  ?  Simply  pressing  the  back  of  the  card,  on 
which  the  white  powder  is  strewn,  against  the  cheek  or 
forehead,  it  is  found  intolerably  hot.  Placing  the  dark  card 
in  the  same  position,  it  is  found  cool.  The  white  powder  has 
absorbed  far  more  heat  than  the  dark  one.  This  simple 
result  abolishes  a  hundred  conclusions  which  have  been 
hastily  drawn  from  the  experiment  of  Franklin.  Again, 
here  are  suspended  two  delicate  mercurial  thermometers 
at  the  same  distance  from  a  gag-flame.  The  bulb  of  one 
of  them  is  covered  by  a  dark  substance,  the  bulb  of  the 
other  by  a  white  one.  Both  bulbs  have  received  the  radia- 
tion from  the  fiame,  but  tbe  white  bulb  bas  absorbed  most, 
and  its  mercury  stands  much  higher  than  that  of  the  other 
thermometer.  This  experiment  might  be  varied  in  a 
hundred  ways:   it  proves    that  from  the  darkneu  of  a 
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body  you  can  draw  no  certain  eonclusion  regHrding  ita 
power  of  absorption. 

The  reason  of  this  simply  is,  that  colour  gives  ns  intel- 
ligence of  only  one  portion,  and  that  the  smallest  one,  of 
the  rays  impinging  on  the  coloured  body.  Were  the 
nys  all  luminous,  we  might  with  certainty  infer  £rom  the 
colour  of  a  body  its  power  of  absorption ;  but  the  great 
mass  of  tbe  radiation  &om  oar  fire,  our  gas-flame,  and 
even  from  the  sun  itself,  consists  of  invisible  calorific  rays, 
regarding  which  colonr  teaches  us  nothing.  A  body  may 
be  highly  transparent  to  the  one  class  of  rays,  and  highly 
opaque  to  the  other.  Thus  the  white  powder,  which 
has  shown  itself  so  powerful  an  absorber,  has  been 
specially  selected  on  account  of  its  extreme  perviousness 
to  the  visible  rays,  and  its  extreme  imperviousness  to  the 
invisible  ones ;  while  the  dark  powder  was  chosen  on  ao- 
count  of  its  extreme  transparency  to  tbe  invisible,  and  ita 
extreme  opacity  to  the  visible,  rays.  In  the  case  of  tbe 
radiation  from  our  fire,  about  98per  cent,  of  the  whole  emis- 
sion consists  of  invisible  rays ;  the  body,  therefore,  which 
was  most  opaque  to  these  triumphed  as  an  absorber, 
though  that  body  was  a  white  one. 

And  here  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  manner  is 
whif^  we  obtain  from  natural  facts  what  may  be  called 
their  intellectual  value.  Throughout  the  processes  of 
\ature  we  have  interdependence  and  harmony ;  and  the 
main  value  of  physics,  considered  as  a  mental  dis- 
cipline, consiste  in  the  tracing  out  of  this  interdependeoce, 
and  the  demonstration  of  this  harmony.  The  outward 
and  visible  phenomena  are  the  counters  of  the  intel- 
lect ;  and  our  science  would  not  be  worthy  of  its  name 
and  fame  if  it  halted  at  facts,  however  practically  useful, 
and  neglected  the  laws  which  accompany  and  rule  the 
phenomena.  J^et  us  endeavour,  then,  to  extract  from  the 
experiment  of  Franklin    all   that  it  can  yield,  calling 
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to  our  aid  the  knowledge  which  our  predecessors  bava 
already  stored.  Let  us  Imagine  two  pieces  of  cloth  of 
the  same  testure,  the  one  black  and  the  other  white, 
placed  upon  sunned  snow.  Fixing  our  attention  on  the 
white  piece,  let  us  enquire  whether  there  ts  any  reason 
to  expect  that  it  will  sink  in  the  snow  at  all.  There  is 
knowledge  at  hand  which  enables  us  to  reply  at  once  in 
the  negative.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  reason  to  expect 
that,  after  a  sufficient  exposure,  the  bit  of  cloth  will  be 
found  on  an  eminence  instead  of  in  a  hollow ;  that  in- 
stead of  a  depression,  we  shall  have  a  relative  elevation 
of  the  bit  of  cloth.  For,  as  regards  the  luminous  rays  of 
the  sun,  the  cloth  and  the  snow  are  alike  powerless ;  the 
one  cannot  be  warmed,  nor  the  other  melted,  by  such 
rays.  The  cloth  is  white  and  the  snow  is  white,  because 
their  confusedly  mingled  fibres  and  particles  are  incom- 
petent to  absorb  the  luminous  rays.  Whether,  then,  the 
cloth  will  sink  or  not  depends  entirely  upon  the  dark 
rays  of  the  sun.  Now  the  substance  which  absorbs  these 
dark  rays  with  the  greatest  avidity  is  ice, — or  snow, 
which  is  merely  ice  in  powder.  Hence,  a  less  amount  of 
heat  will  be  lodged  in  the  cloth  than  in  the  surrounding 
snow.  The  cloth  must  therefore  act  as  a  shield  to  the 
snow  on  which  it  rests  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  more 
rapid  fusion  of  the  exposed  snow,  its  shield  must,  in  due 
time,  be  left  behind,  perched  upon  an  eminence  like  a 
glacier-table. 

But  though  the  snow  transcends  the  cloth,  both  as  a 
radiator  and  absorber,  it  does  not  much  transcend  it. 
Cloth  is  very  powerful  in  both  these  respects.  Let  us 
now  turn  our  attention  to  the  piece  of  black  cloth,  the 
texture  and  &bric  of  which  I  assume  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  white.  For  our  object  being  to  compare  the 
effects  of  colour,  we  must,  in  order  to  study  this  effect  in  it« 
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parity,  preserve  all  the  other  conditions  constant.  Let  us 
then  suppose  thehlack  cloth  to  be  obtained  from  the  dye- 
ing of  the  white.  The  cloth  itself  without  reference  to 
the  dye,  is  nearly  as  good  an  absorber  of  heat  as  the  snow 
around  it.  But  to  the  absorption  of  the  dark  solar  rays 
by  the  tmdyed  cloth,  is  now  added  the  absorption  of  the 
whole  of  the  luminous  rays,  and  this  great  additional  in- 
flux of  heat  is  £ar  more  than  sufficient  to  turn  the  balance 
in  &vour  of  Uie  black  cloth.  The  sum  of  its  actions  on  the 
dark  and  luminous  rays,  exceeds  the  action  of  the  snow  on 
the  dark  rays  alone.  Hence  the  cloth  will  sink  in  the  snow, 
and  this  is  the  complete  analysis  of  Franklin's  experiment. 

Throughout  this  discourse  the  main  stress  has  been 
laid  on  chemical  constitution,  as  influencing  most  power- 
fully the  phenomena  of  radiation  and  absorption.  With 
regard  to  gases  and  vapours,  and  to  the  liquids  from  which 
these  vapours  are  derived,  it  has  been  proved  by  the  most 
varied  and  conclusive  experiments  that  the  acts  of  radia- 
tion and  absorption  are  moUcidar — that  they  depend  upon 
chemical,  and  not  upon  mechanical,  condition.  In  at- 
tempting to  extend  this  principle  to  solids  I  was  met  by  a 
multitude  of  fects,  obtained  by  celebrated  experimenters, 
which  seemed  flatly  to  forbid  such  an  extension.  Melloni, 
for  example,  had  found  the  same  radiant  and  absorbent 
power  for  chalk  and  lamp-black,  MM.  Masson  and  Cour- 
t£p^  had  performed  a  most  elaborate  series  of  experiments 
on  chemical  precipitates  of  various  kinds,  and  found  that 
they  one  and  sU  manifested  the  same  power  of  radiation. 
They  concluded  from  their  researches,  that  when  bodies 
are  reduced  to  an  extremely  fine  state  of  division,  the 
influence  of  this  state  is  so  powerful  as  entirely  to  mask 
and  override  whatever  influence  may  be  due  to  chemical 
constitution. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  through  the  whole  of  these 
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researches  an  overeight  has  nm,  the  mere  mention  of  irtiich 
will  show  what  cantioo  is  eseential  in  the  operations  of 
experimental  philosophy ;  while  an  experiment  or  two 
will  make  clear  wherein  the  oversight  consists.  Filling 
a  brightly  polished  metal  cube  with  boiling  water,  I 
determine  the  quantity  of  heat  emitted  by  two  of  the 
bright  surfaces.  As  a  radiator  of  heat  one  of  tiiem 
&r  transcends  the  other.  Both  Buriaces  appear  to  be 
metallio;  what,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  observed  differ- 
ence in  their  radiative  power  F  Simply  this :  one  of  the 
surfaces  is  coated  with  transparent  gum,  through  which, 
of  course,  is  seen  the  metallic  lustre  behind;  and  this 
varnish,  though  so  perfectly  transparent  to  luminous 
rajB,  is  as  opaque  aa  pitch,  or  lamp-black,  to  ooD-lumi- 
nous  ones.  It  is  a  powerful  emitter  of  dark  rays;  it 
is  alHo  a  powerful  absorber.  While,  therefore,  at  the 
present  moment,  it  is  copiously  pouring  forth  radiant 
heat  itself,  it  does  not  allow  a  single  ray  from  the  metal 
behind  to  pass  through  it.  The  vamisb  then,  and  not 
the  metal,  is  the  real  radiator. 

Now  Melloni,  and  Masson,  and  Court^p4e  experimented 
thus:  they  mixed  their  powders  and  precipitates  with 
gum-water,  and  laid  tbeto,  by  means  of  a  liTmb,  npoo  the 
surfaces  of  a  cube  like  this.  True,  they  saw  their  red 
powders  red,  their  white  ones  white,  and  their  black  ones 
black,  but  they  saw  these  colours  through  the  coat  of 
varnish  which  encircled  every  particle  of  their  powdera. 
When,  therefore,  it  was  concluded  that  colour  had  no 
influence  on  radiation,  no  chance  had  been  given  to  it  of 
asserting  its  influence ;  when  it  was  found  that  all  chemi- 
cal precipitates  radiated  alike,  it  was  the  radiation  from  a 
varnish,  common  to  them  all,  which  showed  the  observed 
constancy.  Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  oi  experiments 
on  radiant  heat  have  been  performed  ia  this  way,  by 
various  enquirers,  but  the  work  will,  I  fear,  have  to  be 
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dune  over  again.  I  am  not,  indeed,  acquainted  with  an 
instanoe  in  wbicli  an  oveiBight  of  bo  trivial  a  character 
has  been  committed  by  80  maay  able  men  in  succesaion, 
and  vitiated  so  large  an  amount  of  otherwise  excellent 
work. 

Basing  our  reasonings  thus  on  demonstrated  facte,  we 
arrive  at  the  extmnely  probable  conclusion  that  the  en- 
velope of  the  particles,  and  not  the  partides  themselveB, 
was  the  real  radiator  in  the  experiments  just  referred  to. 
To  reason  thus,  and  deduce  their  more  or  lees  probable 
consequeocee  from  experimental  &cts,  is  an  incessant 
exercise  of  the  student  of  physical  science.  But  having 
thus  followed,  for  a  time,  the  light  of  reason  alone  through 
a  series  of  phenomena,  and  emerged  from  them  with  a 
purdy  intellectual  conclusion,  oor  duty  ie  to  bring  that 
conclusion  to  an  experimental  test-  In  this  way  we  fortify 
our  science,  sparing  no  pains  and  shirking  no  toil,  to  secure 
sound  materials  for  the  edifice  which  it  is  our  privilege 
to  raise. 

For  the  purpose  of  testing  our  conclusion  r^arding  the 
influence  of  the  gum,  I  take  two  powders  presenting  the 
same  physical  appearance ;  one  of  them  is  a  compound  of 
mercury,  and  the  other  a  compound  of  lead.  On  two  su^ 
faces  of  a  cube  are  spread  these  bright  red  powders,  with- 
out varnish  of  any  kind.  Filling  the  cube  witii  boiling 
wat^,  and  determining  the  radiation  from  the  two  surfaces, 
one  of  them  is  found  toemit  thirty-nine  units  of  heat,  while 
the  other  emits  seventy-four.  This,  surely,  js  a  great  dif- 
ference. Here,  however,  is  a  second  cube,  having  two  of 
its  surfitces  coated  with  the  same  powders,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  the  powders  are  laid  on  by  means  of 
a  transparent  gum.  Both  surfaces  are  now  absolutely 
alike  in  radiative  power.  Both  of  them  emit  somewhat 
more  than  was  emitted  by  either  of  the  unvarnished  powders, 
simply  because  the  gum  employed  is  a  better  radiator  than 
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either  of  them.  Excluding  all  TamiBli,  and  compariug 
white  with  white,  vast  diSerencea  are  found  ;  comparing 
black  with  black,  they  are  also  different;  and  when 
black  and  white  are  compared,  in  some  cases  the  black 
radiates  fiu  more  than  the  white,  while  it)  other  cases  the 
whit«  radiates  &r  more  than  the  black.  Determining, 
moreover,  the  absorptive  power  of  those  powders,  it  ie 
fomid  to  go  hand-in-hand  with  t^eir  radiative  power. 
The  good  radiator  is  a  good  absorber,  and  the  bad  radiator 
is  a  bad  absorber.  From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  as  re- 
gards the  radiation  and  absorption  of  non-luminous  beat, 
colour  teaches  us  nothing ;  and  that  even  as  regards  the 
radiation  of  the  eun,  consisting  as  it  does  mainly  of  non- 
luminous  rays,  conclusionii  as  to  the  infiuence  of  colour 
may  be  altogether  delusive.  This  is  the  strict  scientific 
upshot  of  our  researches.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true  that 
in  the  case  of  wearing  apparel — and  this  for  reasons  which 
I  have  given  in  analysing  the  experiment  of  Franklin — 
black  dresses  are  more  potent  than  white  ones  as  absorbers 
of  solar  beat. 

Thus,  in  brief  outline,  have  lieen  brought  before  you  a 
few  of  the  results  of  recent  enquiry.  If  you  ask  me  what 
is  the  use  of  them,  I  can  hardly  answer  you,  unless  you 
define  the  term  use.  If  you  meant  to  ask  whether 
those  dark  rays  which  clear  away  the  Alpine  snowa,  will 
ever  be  applied  to  the  roasting  of  turkeys,  or  the  driving 
of  steam-engines — ^while  affirming  their  power  to  do  both, 
I  would  frankly  confess  that  they  are  not  at  present 
capable  of  competing  profitably  with  coal  in  these  parti- 
culars. Still  they  may  have  great  uses  unknown  to  me ; 
and  when  our  coal-fields  are  exhausted,  it  is  possible  that 
a  more  aethereal  race  than  we  are  may  cook  their 
victuals,  and  perform  their  work,  in  this  transcendental 
way.  But  is  it  necessary  that  the  student  of  science 
should  have  his  labours  tested  by  their  posdble  practical 
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■pplicationa  ?  What  18  the  practical  value  of  Homer'B 
Iliad  ?  You  Btnile,  and  possibly  think  Uiat  Homer's  Iliad 
is  good  as  a  meaiis  of  culture.  There's  the  ruK  The 
people  who  demand  of  science  practical  uses,  forget,  or  do 
not  know,  that  it  also  is  great  as  a  means  of  culture — that 
the  knowledge  of  this  wonderful  universe  is  a  thing  profiU 
able  in  itself,  and  requiring  no  practical  application  to  juo- 
Ufj  its  pursuit. 

But  while  the  student  of  Nature  distinctly  refuses 
to  hare  his  labours  judged  by  their  practical  issues,  un- 
less the  term  practical  be  made  to  include  mental  as 
well  as  material  good,  he  knows  fiill  well  that  the  greatest 
practical  triumphs  have  been  episodes  in  the  search  after 
pure  natural  truth.  The  electric  telegraph  is  the  standing 
wonder  of  this  age,  and  the  men  whose  scientific  know- 
ledge, and  mechanical  skill,  have  made  the  tel^raph  what 
it  is,  are  deserving  of  all  honour.  In  feet,  they  have  bad 
their  reward,  both  in  reputation  and  in  those  more  substan- 
tial benefits  which  the  direct  service  of  the  public  always 
carries  in  its  train.  But  who,  I  would  ask,  put  the  soul 
into  Uiis  telegraphic  body  ?  Who  snatched  &om  heaven 
the  fire  that  flashea  along  the  line  ?  This,  I  am  bound  to 
say,  was  done  by  two  men,  the  one  a  dweller  in  Italy,' 
the  other  a  dweller  in  England,*  who  never  in  their 
enquiries  consciously  set  a  practical  object  before  tbem, 
— whose  only  stimulus  was  the  fesdnation  which  draws 
the  climber  to  a  never-bx>dden  peak,  and  would  have 
toade  Caamr  quit  his  victories  for  the  sources  of  the 
Nile.  That  the  knowledge  brought  us  by  those  prophets, 
priests,  and  kings  of  science  is  what  the  world  calls 
useful  knowledge,  the  triumphant  application  of  their 
discoveries  proves.  But  science  has  another  function 
to  fulfil,  in  the  storing   and  the  training  of  the  human 
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mind ;  and  I  would  base  1117  appeal  to  you  on  the 
Bpecimen  which  has  this  evening  been  Invught  before  jou* 
whether  any  syBtem  of  education  at  the  present  day  can 
be  deemed  even  approximately  complete,  in  which  tJie 
knowledge  of  Nature  is  neglected  or  ignored. 


The  opening  paragraph  of  this  article,  as  indeed  many 
others  in  this  volume,  show  that  'the  crossing  of  the 
boundary  of  experiment,'  the  mention  of  which  caused  so 
much  commotion  last  year,  is  no  new  here^  of  mine. 
r 1875. 
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5  1. 

rl868  I  asked  penmssion  of  theRojal  Society  to  draw 
tbe  attention  of  cbemiGta  to  a  method  of  experimeDt 
which,  though  simple,  was  unlmown.  It  coneiBts  in  Bul>< 
jecting  the  rapours  of  volatile  liquids  to  the  actioa  of 
concentrated  sunlight,  or  to  the  concentrated  beam  of 
the  electric  light.  This  communication  was  the  icune- 
diate  antecedent  of  the  discourse  on  '  Dust  and  Disease ' 
which  follows  it  in  this  volume ;  and  as  such  is  introduced 
here. 

Action  of  the  Electric  Lights 

A  glass  tube  2-8  feet  long  and  of  2'5  inches  internal 
diameter,  which  had  been  frequently  employed  in  my  re- 
searches  on  radiant  heat,  was  supported  horizontally.  At 
one  end  of  it  was  pUced  an  electric  lamp,  the  height  and 
position  of  both  being  so  arranged,  that  the  axis  of  the 
f^aaa  tube,  and  that  of  the  parallel  beam  issuing  from 
the  lamp,  were  coincident.  The  tube  in  the  first  experi- 
ments was  dosed  by  plates  of  rock-salt,  and  subsequently 
by  plates  of  glass. 

This  tube  which,  ss  on  former  occasions,  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  I  call  tke  experiinental  tvhe,  was  connected 
with  an  air-pump,  and  also  with  a  series  of  drying  and 
other  tube*  used  fur  the  purification  of  the  air. 
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A  number  of  test-tubes,  like  t,  fig.  2  (I  have  used  at 
leaai  iifty  of  them),  were  coDverted  into  Wouirs  flasks. 
Tra.  3.  Each  of  them  was  stopped  by  a 

cork,  through  which  passed  two 
glass  tubes ;  one  of  these  tubes 
(a)  ended  immediately  below  the 
cork,  while  the  other  (b)  descended 
to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  being 
drawn  out  at  its  lower  end  to  an 
orifice  about  0*03  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  coat  the  cork  carefully  with 
cement. 

The  little  flask,  thus  formed, 
was  partially  filled  with  the  liquid 
whose  vapour  was  to  be  examined; 
it  was  then  introduced  into  the 
path  of  the  purified  current  of  air. 
The  experimental  tube   being 
exhausted,  and  the  cock  which  cut 
ofi"  the  supply  of  purified  air  being 
cautiously  turned  on,  the  air  en- 
tered the  flask  through  the  tube 
6,  and  escaped  by  the  small  orifice 
at  the  lower  end  of  1)  into  the  liquid.    Through  this  it 
babbled,  loading  itself  with  vapour,  after  which  the  mixed 
air  and  vapour,  passing  from  the  flask  by  the  tube  a, 
entered  the  experimental  tube,  where  they  were  subjected 
to  the  action  of  light. 

The  power  of  the  electric  beam  to  reveal  the  existence 
of  anything  within  the  experimental  tube,  or  tbe  im- 
purities of  the  tube  itself,  is  extraordinary.  When  the 
experiment  is  made  in  a  darkened  room,  a  tube  which  in 
ordinary  daylight  appears  absolutely  clean,  is  often  shown 
by  the  present  mode  of  examination  to  be  exceedingly  filthy. 
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The  following  are  Bome  of  thn  results  obtained  with 
this  arrangement : — 

KUriie  of  amyl. — The  vapour  of  this  liquid  was  in 
the  first  instance  permitted  to  enter  the  experimental  tube, 
while  the  beam  from  the  electric  lamp  was  passing  through 
it.  Curious  clouds  were  observed  to  form  near  the  place 
of  entry,  which  were  aileiwarda  whirled  through  the 
tube. 

The  tube  being  again  exhausted,  the  mixed  air  and 
vapour  were  allowed  to  enter  it  in  the  dark.  The  slightly 
convergent  beam  of  the  electric  light  was  then  sent 
through  the  tube,  from  end  to  end.  For  a  moment  the 
tube  was  optically  empty,  nothing  whatever  was  seen 
within  it;  but  before  a  second  had  elapsed  a  shower  of 
liquid  spherules  was  precipitated  on  the  beam,  thus  gene- 
rating a  cloud  within  the  tube.  This  cloud  became  denser 
as  the  light  continued  to  act,  showing  at  some  places  vivid 
iridescence. 

The  beam  of  the  electric  lamp  was  now  converged  so 
as  to  form  within  the  tube  a  cone  of  rays  about  eight 
inches  long.  The  tube  was  cleansed  and  again  filled 
in  darkness.  When  the  light  was  sent  through  it,  the 
precipitation  upon  the  beam  was  so  rapid  and  intense 
that  the  cone,  which  a  moment  before  was  invisible, 
flashed  suddenly  forth  like  a  solid  luminous  spear. 

The  effect  was  the  same  when  the  air  and  vapour  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  tube  in  diffuse  daylight.  The  cloud, 
however,  which  shone  with  such  extraordinary  radiance 
under  the  electric  beam,  was  invisible  in  the  ordinary 
light  of  the  laboratory. 

The  quantity  of  mixed  air  and  vapour  within  the  ex- 
perimental tube  could  of  course  be  regulated  at  pleasure. 
The  rapidity  of  the  action  diminished  with  the  attenuation 
of  the  vapour.  When,  for  example,  the  mercurial  column 
associated  with  the  experimental  tube  was  depressed  only 
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five  inches,  the  actioa  was  not  nearly  bo  rapid  as  when  the 
tube  was  full.  In  such  cases,  howerer,  it  was  exceedingly 
interesting  to  observe,  after  some  seconds  of  waiting,  a 
thin  streamer  of  delicate  Uuish-white  cloud  slowly  form- 
ing along  the  axis  of  the  tube,  and  finally  swelling  bo  aa 
to  fill  it. 

When  dry  oxygen  was  employed  to  carry  in  the  vapour, 
the  effect  was  the  eame  as  that  obtained  with  air. 

When  dry  hydrogen  was  used  as  a  vehicle,  the  eSect 
was  also  the  same. 

The  effect,  therefore,  la  not  due  to  any  interaction 
between  the  vaponr  of  the  nitrite  and  its  vehicle. 

This  was  further  demonstrated  by  the  deportment  of 
the  vaponr  itself.  When  it  was  permitted  to  enter  th» 
experimental  tube  unmixed  with  air  or  any  other  gas,  the 
effect  was  Bubatantially  the  same.  Hence  the  seat  of  the 
observed  action  is  the  vapour. 

This  action  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  heat.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  glass  of  the  experimental  tube,  and  the  air 
within  the  tube,  the  beam  employed  in  these  experiments 
was  perfectly  cold.  It  had  been  sifted  by  passing  it  through 
a  solution  of  alum,  and  through  the  thick  double-convex 
lens  of  the  lamp.  When  the  unsifted  beam  of  the  lamp 
was  employed,  the  effect  was  still  the  same ;  the  obscure 
calorific  rays  did  not  appear  to  interfere  with  the  result. 

My  object  here  being  simply  to  point  out  to  chemists  a 
method  of  experiment  which  reveals  a  new  and  beautiful 
series  of  reactions,  to  them  I  leave  the  examination  of  the 
products  of  decomposition.  The  molecule  of  the  nitrite  of 
amyl  is  obviously  shaken  asunder  by  certain  specific  waves 
of  the  electric  beam,  forming,  doubtless,  nitric  oxide  and 
other  products,  of  which  the  Jiitrate  of  arayl  is  probably 
one.  The  brown  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  were  also  seen  to 
mingle  with  the  cloud  within  the  experimental  tube. 
The  nitrate  of  amyl,  being  leas  volatile  than  the  nitrites 
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wad  not  being  able  to  maintain  itself  in  tbe  condition  of 
vapour,  vould  be  precipitated  as  a  visible  rloud  along  the 
track  of  tbe  beam. 

In  tbe  anterior  portions  of  tbe  tube  a  sifting  of  the  beam 
l^  the  vapour  occurs,  vbicb  diminisbeB  the  chemical  action 
in  the  posterior  portions.  In  some  experiments  the  pre- 
cipitated cloud  only  extended  halfirsy  down  the  tube. 
When,  under  these  circumstances,  the  lamp  was  shifted  so 
as  to  send  the  beam  throu^  tbe  other  end  of  the  tube, 
predpitation  occurred  there  also. 

Action  of  Suidight, 

Solar  light  also  eSecta  the  decomposition  t^  the  nitrite- 
of-amyl  vapour.  On  October  10  I  partially  darkened  a 
small  room  in  the  Royal  Institution,  into  which  the  sun 
■hone,  permitting  the  light  to  enter  through  an  open 
portion  of  the  windoW'Sbutter,  In  the  track  of  the  beam 
was  placed  a  large  plano-convex  lens,  which  formed  a  fine 
coDve^ent  cone  in  the  dust  of  the  room  behind  it  The 
experimental  tube  was  filled  in  tbe  laboratory,  covered 
with  a  black  cloth,  and  carried  into  the  partially  darltened 
room.  On  thmsUng  one  end  of  the  tube  into  the  cone  of 
rays  behind  the  lens,  precipitation  within  the  cone  was 
copious  and  immediate.  The  vapour  at  the  distant  end 
of  the  tube  was  in  part  shielded  by  that  in  front,  and  was 
aW  more  feebly  acted  on  through  tbe  divergence  of  the 
rays.  On  reversing  the  tube,  a  second  and  similar  cone 
was  precipitated. 

PhysiccU  Cunaiderationa. 

I  sought  to  determine  tbe  particular  portion  of  the 
white  beam  which  produced  the  foregoing  effects.  When, 
previous  to  entering  the  experimental  tube,  the  beam  was 
caused  to  pass  through  a  red  glass,  the  effect  was  greatly 
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weakened,  but  not  extinguished.  This  was  also  the  casa 
with  various  samples  of  yellow  glass.  A  blue  glass  being 
iutroduced,  before  the  removal  of  the  yellow  or  the  red, 
on  taking  the  latter  awayaugmented  precipitation  occurred 
along  the  track  of  the  blue  beam.  Hence,  in  this  case, 
the  more  refrangible  rays  are  the  most  chemically  active. 

The  colour  of  the  liquid  nitrite  of  amyl  indicates  that 
this  must  be  the  case ;  it  is  a  feeble  but  distinct  yellow : 
in  other  words,  the  yellow  portion  of  the  beam  is  most 
freely  transmitted.  It  is  not,  however,  ihe  transmitted 
portion  of  any  beam  which  produces  chemical  action,  but 
the  absorbed  portion.  Blue,  as  the  complementary  colour 
to  yellow,  is  here  absorbed,  and  hence  the  more  enei^tio 
action  of  the  blue  rays.  This  reasoning,  however,  assumea 
that  the  same  rays  are  absorbed  by  the  liquid  and  its 
vapour. 

A  solution  of  the  yellow  chromate  of  potash,  the  colour 
of  which  may  be  made  almost,  if  not  altogether,  identical 
with  that  of  the  liquid  nitrite  of  amyl,  was  found  far  more 
effective  in  stopping  the  chemical  rays  than  either  the  red 
or  the  yellow  glass.  But  of  all  substances  the  nitrite  it~ 
eelf  is  most  potent  in  arresting  the  rays  which  act  upon 
its  vapour.  A  layer  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
which  scarcely  preceptibly  affected  the  liuninous  intensity, 
sufficed  to  absorb  the  entire  chemical  energy  of  the  con- 
centrated beam  of  the  electric  light. 

The  close  relation  subsisting  between  a  liquid  and  its 
vapour,  as  regards  their  action  upon  radiant  heat,  has  been 
already  amply  demonstrated.*  As  regards  the  nitrite  of 
amyl,  this  relation  ia  more  specific  than  in  the  casen 
hitherto  adduced ;  for  here  the  special  constituent  of  the 
beam,  which  provokes  the  decomposition  of  the  vapour,  is 
shown  to  be  arrested  by  the  liquid. 

A  question  of  extreme  imporUnce  in  molecular  physiu 
>  ■  FhiL  Trvu,'  18M ;  and  p.  59  of  thi*  Tolaate. 
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here  arises:  Whatia  the  real  mechaniBm  of  this  absorp- 
tion, and  where  is  its  seat  ? ' 

I  figure,  as  others  do,  a  molecule  as  a  group  of  atoms, 
held  together  by  their  mutual  forces,  but  still  capable  of 
motion  among  themselvea.  The  vapour  of  the  nitrite  of 
am;l  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  assemblago  of  such  molecules. 
The  question  now  before  us  is  this:  In  the  act  of  absorp- 
tion, is  it  the  molecules  that  are  eSeetive,  or  is  it  their 
constituent  atoms?  Is  the  vi»  viva  of  the  intercepted 
light-vaves  transferred  to  the  molecule  as  a  whole,  or  to 
its  constituent  parts  P 

The  molecule,  as  a  whole,  can  only  vibrate  in  virtue 
of  the  forces  exerted  between  it  and  its  neighbour  mole- 
cules. The  intensity  of  these  forces,  and  consequently 
the  rate  of  vibration,  would,  in  this  esse,  be  a  function  of 
the  distance  between  the  moIeculeB.  Nov  the  identical 
absorption  of  the  liquid  and  of  the  vaporous  nitritA  of  amyl 
indicates  an  identical  vibrating  period  on  the  part  of 
liquid  and  vapour,  and  this,  to  my  mind,  amounts  to  an 
experimental  demonstration  that  the  absorption  occiu^ 
in  the  main  within  the  molecule  Fur  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed,  if  the  absorption  were  the  act  of  the  molecule  as  a 
whole,  that  it  could  continue  to  affect  waves  of  the  same 
period  after  the  subBtanoe  bad  passed  from  the  vaporous  to 
the  liquid  state. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrite  of 
amyl  is  itself  to  some  extent  an  illustration  of  this  in- 
ternal molecular  absorption ;  for  were  the  absorption  the 
act  of  the  molecule  as  a  whole,  the  relaiive  motions  of  its 
constituent  atoms  would  remain  imchanged,  and  there 
would  be  no  mechanical  cause  for  their  separation.  It  is 
probably  the  synchronism  of  the  vibrations  of  one  portion 
of  the  molecule  with  the  incident  waves,  that  enables  the 

'  U;  kttantioa  was  very  fonibly  dirocted  to  this  aubject  aome  jean  age 
by  B  mnrrmtion  with  m;  cxcrllent  frieiul  Profeasgr  CLiinaiuiL 
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amplitude  of  those  vibiations  to  augment,  until  the 
chain  -which  hinda  the  parts  of  the  molecule  together  is 
snapped  asunder. 

The  liquid  nitrite  of  amyl  is  probably  abo  decomposed 
by  light ;  but  the  reaction,  if  it  exists,  is  incomparably  less 
rapid  and  distinct  than  that  of  the  vapour.  Nitrite  of 
amyl  has  been  subjected  to  the  concentrated  sol&r  rays 
until  it  boiled,  and  it  has  been  permitted  to  continue 
boiling  for  a  considerable  time,  without  any  distinctly 
apparent  change  occuiring  in  the  liquid. 

I  anticipate  wide,  if  not  entire,  generality  for  the  fact 
that  a  liquid  and  its  vapour  absorb  the  same  rays.  A  cell 
of  liquid  chlorine  now  preparing  for  me  will,  I  imagine, 
deprive  light  more  effectually  of  ita  power  of  causing 
chlorine  and  hydrogen  to  combine  than  any  other  61ter  of 
the  luminous  rays.  The  rays  which  give  chlorine  H& 
colour  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  combination,  those 
that  are  absorbed  by  the  chlorine  being  the  really  effec- 
tive rays.  A  highly  sensitive  bulb,  containing  chlorine 
and  hydrogen,  in  the  exact  proportioAs  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  was  placed  at  one  end  of 
an  experimental  tube,  tlie  beam  of  the  electric  lamp 
being  sent  through  it  from  the  other.  The  bidb  did  not 
explode  when  the  tube  was  filled  with  chlorine,  while  the 
explosion  was  violent  and  immediate  when  the  tube  was 
filled  with  air.  I  anticipate  for  the  liquid  chlorine  an 
action  similar  to,  but  still  more  energetic  than,  that 
exhibited  by  the  gas.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  it 
will  favour  the  view  that  chlorine  itself  is  molecuUiT  and 
not  monaiomic. 

Production  of  Sky-blue  by  the  Decomp  aition  of 

Nitrite  of  Amyl, 
When  the  quantity  of  nitrite  vapour  is  considerable, 
and  the  light  intense,  the  cliemical  action  is  exceedingly 
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npid,  the  particles  precipitated  being  bo  large  as  to 
whiten  the  luminous  beam.  Not  bo,  however,  when  a 
well-mixed  and  highly  att«otiated  vapour  IiIIb  the  experi- 
mental tube.  Tho  effect  now  to  be  described  was  first 
obtained  when  the  vapour  of  the  nitrite  was  derived 
frwn  a  portion  of  its  liquid,  accidentally  inteoduced  into 
the  passage  through  which  the  dry  air  flowed  into  the 
experimental  tube. 

In  this  case,  the  electric  beam  traversed  the  tube  for 
several  seconds  before  any  action  was  visible.  Decom- 
poHtiou  then  visibly  commenced,  and  advanced  slowly. 
When  the  light  was  very  strong,  the  cloud  appeared  of  a 
milky  blue.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  intensity  was 
moderate,  the  blue  was  pure  and  deep.  In  Brucke's  im- 
portant experiments  on  the  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  red,  pure  mastic  is  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
and  then  dropped  into  wat«r  well  stirred.  When  the  pro- 
portion of  mastic  to  alcohol  is  correct,  the  resin  is  pre- 
cipitated so  finely  as  to  elude  the  highest  loicroscopic 
power.  By  reflected  light,  such  a  medium  appears  bluish, 
by  transmitted  light  yellowish,  which  latter  colour,  by 
augmenting  the  quantity  of  the  precipitate,  can  be  caused 
to  pass  into  orange  or  red. 

But  the  development  of  colour  in  the  attenuated 
oitrite-of-amyl  vapour,  though  admitting  of  the  same  ex- 
plauatioQ,  is  doubtless  more  similar  to  what  takes  place 
in  our  atmosphere.  The  blue,  moreover,  is  far  purer  and 
more  sky-like  than  that  obtained  from  Briicke's  turbid 
medium.  Never,  even  in  the  skies  of  the  Alps,  have  I  seen 
a  richer  or  a  purer  blue  than  that  attainable  by  a  suitable 
disposition  of  the  light  falling  upon  the  precipitated 
vapour. 

In  exhausting  the  tube  containing  the  mixed  air  and 
nitrite-of-amyl  vapour,  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  explosions 
under  the  pistons  of  the  air-pump,  similar  to  those  which 
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I  b&ve  already  deBcribed  aa  occurring  with  the  vapours  of 
bisulpliide  of  carbon  and  other  substances.  Though  the 
quantity  of  vapour  present  io  these  cases  must  have  been 
infinitesimal,  its  explosion  was  sometimes  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy the  valves  of  the  pump. 

Iodide  of  Allyl. — Among  the  liquids  hitherto  sub- 
jected to  the  concentrated  electric  light,  iodide  of  allyl, 
in  point  of  rapidity  and  intensity  of  action,  comes  next  to 
the  nitrite  of  amyl.  With  the  iodide  of  aUyl  I  have  em- 
ployed both  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  as  well  as  air,  as  a 
vehicle,  and  found  the  effect  in  all  cases  substantially  the 
same.  The  cloud-column  here  was  exquisitely  beautiful. 
It  revolved  round  the  axis  of  the  decomposing  beam ;  it 
was  nipped  at  certain  places  like  an  hour-glass,  and  round 
the  two  bells  of  the  gUas  delicate  cloud-filamente  twisted 
themselves  in  spirals.  It  also  folded  itself  into  convolu- 
tions resembling  those  of  shells.  In  certain  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere  in  the  Alps  I  have  often  observed  clouds  of 
a  special  pearly  lustre ;  when  hydrogen  wag  made  the 
vehicle  of  the  iodide-of-allyl  vapour  a  simiUr  lustre  was 
most  exquisitely  shown.  With  a  suitable  disposition  of 
the  light,  the  purple  hue  of  iodine-vapour  came  out  very 
strongly  in  the  tube. 

The  remark  already  made,  as  to  the  bearing  of  the 
decomposition  of  nitrite  of  amyl  by  light  on  the  question 
of  molecular  absorption,  applies  here  also ;  for  were  the 
absorption  the  work  of  the  molecule  as  a  whole,  the  iodine 
would  not  be  dislodged  from  the  allyl  with  which  it  ia 
combined.  The  non-synchronism  of  iodine  with  the 
waves  of  obscure  heat  is  illustrated  by  its  marvellous 
transparency  to  such  heat.  May  not  its  synchronism 
with  the  waves  of  light  in  the  present  instance  be  the 
cause  of  its  divorce  from  the  allyl?  Further  experiments 
on  this  point  are  in  preparation. 

Iodide  of  laopropyl. — The  action  of  light  upon  the 
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npour  of  tiiia  liquid  ia,  at  first,  more  lauguid  than  upon 
iodide  of  allyl ;  indeed  many  beautiful  reactions  tna;  be 
overlooked,  in  consequence  of  this  languor  at  the  com- 
mencemeat.  After  aome  minutes'  exposure,  however, 
clouds  b^in  to  form,  which  grow  in  density  and  in  beauty 
as  the  light  continues  to  act.  lu  every  experiment 
hitherto  made  with  tiua  substance  the  column  of  cloud 
filling  the  experimental  tube,  was  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct parts  near  the  middle  of  the  tube.  In  one  experi- 
ment a  globe  of  cloud  formed  at  the  centre,  from  whicdi, 
right  and  left,  issued  an  axis  uniting  the  globe  with 
two  adjacent  cylinders.  Both  globe  and  cylinders  were 
animated  by  a  common  motion  of  rotation.  As  ihe  action 
continued,  paror^sms  of  motion  were  manifested;  the 
various  parts  of  the  cloud  would  rush  through  each  oth^r 
with  sudden  violence.  During  these  motions  beautiful 
and  grotesque  cloud-forms  were  developed.  At  some  places 
the  nebulous  mass  would  become  ribbed  so  as  to  resemble 
the  graining  of  wood ;  a  longitudinal  motion  would  at 
times  generate  in  it  a  aeries  of  curved  transverse  bands, 
the  retarding  influence  of  the  sides  of  the  tube  causing  an 
appearaoce  reeembUug,  oo  a  small  scale,  the  dirt-bands 
of  the  Aler  de  Qlace.  In  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tube 
those  sudden  commotions  were  most  intense ;  here  buds  of 
cloud  would  sprout  forth,  and  grow  in  afew  secondsinto  per- 
fect flower-like  forma.  The  cloudof  iodide  of  iaopropyl  had 
a  character  of  its  own,  and  differed  materially  from  all 
others  that  I  bad  seen.  A  gorgeous  mauve  colour  was 
observed  in  the  last  twelve  inches  of  the  tube ;  the  vapour 
of  iodine  was  present,  and  it  may  have  been  the  aky-hlue 
scattered  by  the  precipitated  particles  which,  mingling 
with  the  purple  of  the  iodine,  produced  the  mauve.  As 
in  all  other  cases  here  adduced,  the  effects  were  proved 
to  be  due  to  the  light ;  they  never  oocurred  in  darkness. 
The  forms  assumed  by  some  of  those  actinic  clouds. 
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in  coDsequeDce  of  rotatioDB  and  other  motionE,  due  to 
differenceB  of  temperature,  are  perfectly  astoundiD^.  I 
content  myself  here  with  a  meagre  description  of  one 
more  of  them. 

The  tube  being  filled  with  the  genaitive  mixture,  the 
beam  was  sent  through  it,  the  lens  at  the  same  time 
beiag  BO  placed  as  to  produce  a  coue  of  very  intense  light. 
Two  minutes  elapsed  before  anything  was  visible ;  but  at 
the  end  of  this  time  a.  faint  bluiah  cloud  appeared  to  bang 
itself  on  the  most  concentrated  portion  of  the  beam. 

Soon  afterwards  a  second  cloud  was  formed  five  inches 
farther  down  the  experimental  tube.  Both  clouds  were 
united  by  a  slender  cord  of  the  same  bluish  tint  as  them- 
selves. 

As  the  action  of  the  light  continued,  the  first  cloud 
gradually  resolved  itself  into  a  series  of  parallel  disks  of 
exquisite  delicacy,  which  rotated  round  an  axis  perpen- 
dicular to  their  surfaces,  and  finally  blended  to  a  screw 
surface  with  an  inclined  generatrix.  This  gradually 
changed  into  a  filmy  funnel,  from  the  narrow  end  of 
which  the  *  cord '  extended  to  the  clond  in  advance:  The 
latter  also  underwent  slow  but  incessant  modification.  It 
first  resolved  itself  into  a  series  of  strata  resembling  those 
of  the  eleclrio  discharge.  After  a  little  time,  and  through 
changes  which  it  was  difficult  to  follow,  both  clouds  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  series  of  concentric  funnels 
set  one  within  the  other,  the  interior  ones  being  seen 
through  the  outer  ones.  Those  of  the  distant  cloud  r&- 
sembled  claret-glasses  in  shape.  As  many  as  six  funnels 
were  thus  concentTioally  set  together,  the  two  series 
being  united  by  the  delicate  cord  of  cloud  already  re- 
ferred to.  Other  cords  and  slender  tubes  were  afterwards 
formed,  which  coiled  themselves  in  delicate  spirals  around 
the  funnels. 

Rendering  the  light  along  the  oonneoting-cord  more 
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intense,  it  diminiebed  in  thickness  and  became  whiter ; 
this  was  a  consequence  of  the  enlargement  of  its  particles. 
The  cord  finally  disappeared,  while  the  funnels  melted 
into  two  ghost-like  films,  shaped  like  parasols.  They 
were  barely  visible,  being  of  an  ezceedingly  delicate  blue 
tint.  They  seemed  woven  of  blue  air.  To  compare  them 
with  cobweb  or  with  gauze  would  be  to  liken  them  to 
something  infinitely  grosser  than  themselves. 

In  all  cases  a  distant  candle-flame,  when  looked  at 
throngh  the  cloud,  was  sensibly  undimmed. 

§  2.  On  TBS  Blde  Colodb  of  thb  Sky,  and  the 

POLABISATION   OF   SSTLIOHT.* 


After  the  communication  of  the  foregoing  brief  abstract 
*  On  a  new  Series  of  Chemical  Reactions  produced  by 
Light,*  the  experiments  upon  this  subject  were  continued, 
the  number  of  substances  thus  acted  on  being  considerably 
increased. 

I  now  beg  to  direct  attention  to  two  questiona  glanced 
at  incidentally  in  the  abstract  referred  to — the  blue 
colour  of  the  sky,  and  the  polarisation  of  skylight.  Re- 
serving the  historic  treatment  of  the  subject  for  a  more 
fitting  occasion,  I  would  merely  mention  now  that  these 
questions  constitute,  in  the  opinion  of  our  most  eminent 
authorities,  the  two  great  standing  enigmas  of  meteor- 
ology. Indeed  it  was  the  interest  manifested  in  them 
by  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  a  letter  of  singular  speculative 
power,  addressed  to  myself,  that  caused  me  to  enter  upon 
the  consideration  of  these  questions  so  soon. 

The  apparatus  with  which  I  work  consists,  as  already 
ttated,  of  a  glass  tube  about  a  yard  in  length,  and  from 

'  In  my '  Lectona  on  Light '  (Langmaiis),  th«  potsritatioa  (tf  light  will 
bt  iiDnd  loisfljr,  bat,  I  Inut,  elsorlj  axpluiwd. 
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2|  to  3  incbeE  internal  diameter.  The  vapour  to  bft 
examined  is  introduced  into  this  tube  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  mj  last  abstract,  and  upon  it  the  condensed  beam 
of  the  electric  lamp  ie  permitted  to  act,  until  the  neutrality 
or  the  activity  of  the  substance  has  been  dedaxed. 

It  has  hitherto  been  my  aim  to  render  the  chemical 
action  of  light  upon  vapours  vieUde.  For  this  purpose 
substances  have  been  chosen,  one  at  least  of  whose  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  under  light  shall  have  a  boiling- 
point  so  high,  that  as  soon  as  the  substance  is  formed  ib 
shall  be  precipitated.  By  graduating  the  quantity  of  the 
vapour,  this  precipitation  may  bo  rendered  of  any  d^ree 
of  fineness,  forming  particles  distinguishable  by  the 
naked  eye,  or  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  highest  micro- 
scopic powers. 

I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  particles  may  be  thus 
obtained,  whose  diameters  constitute  but  a  small  iraction 
of  the  length  of  a  wave  of  violet  light. 

In  all  cases  when  the  vapours  of  the  liquids  employed 
are  sufQciently  attenuated,  no  matter  what  the  liquid 
may  be,  the  visible  action  commences  with  the  formation 
of  a  blu6  cloud.  I  would  guard  myself  at  the  outset 
against  all  misconception  as  to  the  use  of  this  term.  The 
'  cloud '  here  referred  to  is  totally  invisible  in  ordinary 
daylight.  To  be  seen,  it  requires  to  be  surrounded  by 
darkness,  it  only  being  illuminated  by  a  powerful  beam 
of  light.  This  blue  cloud  differs  in  many  important 
particulars  from  the  finest  ordinary  clouds,  and  might 
justly  have  assigned  to  it  an  intermediate  position  between 
such  clouds  and  true  vapoiu-. 

With  this  explanation,  the  term  'cloud,'  or  'incipient 
cloud,'  as  I  propose  to  employ  it,  cannot,  I  think,  be  mis- 
understood. 

I  had  been  endeavouring  to  decompose  carbonic  acid 
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g^  by  ligbt.  A  faint  bluish  cloud,  due  it  may  be,  or  it 
may  not  be,  to  the  residue  of  some  vapour  previously 
employed,  was  fonued  in  the  experimental  tube.  On 
looking  across  this  cloud  through  a  Nicol'a  prism,  the  line 
of  vision  being  horizontal,  it  was  found  that  when  the 
short  di^onal  of  the  prism  was  vertical,  the  quantity  of 
light  reaching  the  eye  was  greater  than  when  the  long 
diagonal  was  vertical. 

When  a  plate  of  tounnaline  was  held  between  the  eye 
and  the  bluish  cloud,  the  quantity  of  light  reaching  the  eye 
when  the  axis  of  the  prism  was  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  illuminating  beam,  was  greater  than  when  the  axee 
of  the  crystal  and  of  the  beam  were  parallel  to  each  other. 

This  was  the  result  all  round  the  experimental  tube. 
Causing  tbe  crystal  of  tourmaline  to  revolve  round  the 
tube,  with  its  axis  perdendicular  to  the  illuminating 
beam,  the  quantity  of  light  that  reached  the  eye  was  in 
all  its  positions  a  mazimtmi.  When  the  crystaUographio 
axis  was  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  beam,  the  quantity  of 
light  transmitted  by  tbe  crystal  was  a  minimum. 

From  the  illuminated  bluish  cloud,  therefore,  polarised 
light  was  discharged,  the  direction  of  maximum  polarisa- 
tion being  at  right  angles  to  the  illuminating  beam ;  the 
plane  of  vibration  of  the  polarised  ligbt  was  perpendicular 
to  the  beam.' 

Thin  plates  of  selenite  or  of  quartz,  placed  between 
the  Nicol  and  the  bluish  cloud,  displayed  the  colours  of 
polarised  light,  these  colours  being  most  vivid  when  tbe 
line  of  vision  was  at  right  angles  to  the  experimental 
tube.      The  plate  of  selenite   usually  employed   was  a 

*  This  ii  itiU  an  oDdecidsd  point;  bnt  the  probsbilitiai  are  n  much  in 
its  fftToni,  uid  it  ii  \o  jbj  optniOD  m  mudi  pnfembia  to  hnve  k  phjiical 
imitg*  on  which  the  mind  can  rat,  that  I  do  not  bctllate  to  emplo;  tbt 
ibiBKologj  in  the  text. 
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circle,  thinnest  at  the  centre,  and  augmenting  uniformly 
in  thickneBs  from  the  centre  outwardB.  ^Hiea  placed  in 
its  proper  position  betweea  the  Nicol  and  the  cloud,  it 
exhibited  a  system  of  aplendidly-coloured  rings. 

The  cloud  here  referred  to  was  the  first  operated  upon 
in  the  manner  described.  It  may,  however,  be  greatly 
improved  upon  by  the  choice  of  proper  substances,  and 
by  the  application,  in  proper  quantities,  of  the  substances 
chosen.  Benzol,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  nitrite  of  amyl, 
nitrite  of  butyl,  iodide  of  allyl,  iodide  of  isopropyl,  and 
many  other  substances  may  be  employed.  I  will  take 
the  nitrite  of  butyl  as  illustrative  of  the  means  adopted 
to  secure  the  best  result,  with  reference  to  the  present 
question. 

And  here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  vapour,  which 
when  alone,  or  mixed  with  air  in  the  experimental  tube* 
resists  the  action  of  light,  or  shows  but  a  feeble  result  of 
this  action,  may,  when  placed  in  proximity  with  another 
gas  or  vapour,  exhibit  vigorous,  if  not  violent  action.  The 
case  is  similar  to  that  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  diffused 
in  the  atmosphere,  resists  the  decomposing  action  of  solar 
light,  but  when  placed  in  contiguity  with  chlorophyl  in 
the  leaves  of  plants,  has  its  molecules  shaken  asunder. 

Dry  air  was  permitted  to  bubble  through  the  liquid 
nitrite  of  butyl,  Until  the  experimental  tube,  which  had 
been  previously  exhausted,  was  filled  with  the  mixed  air 
and  vapour.  The  visible  action  of  light  upon  the  mix- 
ture after  fifteen  minutes*' exposure  was  slight.  The  tube 
was  afterwards  filled  with  half  an  atmosphere  of  the  mixed 
air  and  vapour,  and  a  second  half-atmosphere  of  air  which 
had  been  permitted  to  bubble  through  fresh  commercial 
hydrochloric  acid.  On  sending  the  beam  through  this 
mixture,  the  tube,  for  a  moment,  was  optically  empty. 
But  the  pause  amounted  only  to  a  small  fraction  of  a 
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•eeond,  a  dense  cload  being  immediately  precipitated  upon 
the  beam. 

This  cloud  began  blue,  but  tbe  advance  to  whiteness 
was  30  rapid  as  almost  to  justify  the  application  of  the 
term  instantaneous.  The  dense  cloud,  looked  at  perpen- 
dicularly to  its  axis,  showed  scarcely  any  signs  of  polari- 
ution.     Looked  at  obliquely  the  polarisation  was  strong. 

The  experimental  tube  being  again  cleanaed  and  ex- 
hausted, the  mixed  air  and  nitrite-of-butyl  vapour  was 
permitted  to  enter  it  mitil  tbe  associated  mercury  columu 
was  depressed  ^  of  an  inch.  In  other  words,  the  air  and 
vapour,  united,  exercised  a  pressure  not  exceeding  y^  of 
an  atmosphere.  Air,  passed  through  a  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  was  then  added,  till  the  mercury  column  was 
depressed  three  inches.  The  condensed  beam  of  the  elec- 
tric light  passed  for  some  time  in  darkness  through  this 
mixture.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  within  the  tube 
competent  to  ecatter  the  light.  Soon,  however,  a  superbly 
blue  cloud  was  formed  along  the  track  of  the  beam,  and  it 
continued  Uue  sufficiently  long  to  permit  of  its  thorough 
examination.  The  light  discharged  from  the  cloud,  at 
right  angles  to  its  own  length,  was  perfectly  polarised. 
By  degrees  the  cloud  became  of  whitish  blue,  and  for  a 
time  the  selenite  colours,  obtained  by  looking  at  it  nor- 
mally were  exceedingly  brilliant.  The  direction  of  maxi- 
mum polarisation  was  distinctly  at  right  angles  to  the 
illuminating  beam.  This  continued  to  be  the  case  as  long 
as  the  cloud  maintained  a  decided  blue  colour,  and  even 
for  some  time  after  the  pure  blue  had  changed  to  whitish 
blue.  But,  as  the  light  continued  to  act,  the  cloud  became 
coarser  and  whiter,  particularly  at  its  centre,  where  it  at 
length  ceased  to  discharge  polarised  light  in  the  direction 
of  the  perpendicular,  while  it  continued  to  do  so  at  both 
itaendi 
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But  the  cloud  which  had  thus  ceased  to  poUriBc  tho 
light  emitted  normally,  showed  vivid  selenite  coloim  wbeD 
looked  at  obUqusly,  pTovicg  that  the  direction  of  laaxi- 
mum  polansation  changed  with  the  texture  of  the 
cloud.  This  point  shall  receive  further  illustration  subse- 
quently. 

A  blue,  equally  rich  and  more  durable,  was  obtained 
by  employing  the  nitrite-of-butyl  vapour  in  a  still  more 
attenuated  condition.  Now  the  instance  here  cited  ia  re- 
presentative. In  all  cases,  and  with  all  substances,  the 
cloud  formed  at  the  commencement,  when  the  precipitated 
particles  are  sufficiently  fine,  is  blue,  and  it  can  be  made 
to  dis[day  a  colour  rivalling  that  of  the  purest  Italian  Bky. 
In  all  cases,  moreover,  this  fine  blue  cloud  polarises  jser* 
fectly  the  beam  which  illtiminates  it,  the  direetioo  of 
polarisation  enclosing  an  angle  of  90°  with  the  axis  of  the 
illununating  beam. 

It  ia  exceedingly  interesting  to  observe  both  the  per* 
fection  and  the  decay  of  this  poUrisation.  For  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  after  its  first  appearance  the  light  from  a  vividly 
illimiinated  IncipieDt  cloud,  looked  at  perpendicularly,  is 
absolutely  quenched  by  a  Nicol's  prism  with  its  longer 
diagonal  verticaL  But  as  the  sky-blue  is  gradually  ren- 
dered impure  by  the  introduction  of  particles  of  too  large 
a  size — ^in  other  words,  as  real  clouds  b^n  to  be  formed — 
the  polarisation  begins  to  deteriorate,  a  portion  of  the 
light  passing  through  the  prism  in  all  its  positions.  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  that  for  some  time  after  the  oesdBljon  of 
perfect  polarisation,  the  residual  light  which  passes,  when 
the  Nicol  is  in  its  position  of  minimum  transmission,  is  of 
a  gorgeous  blue,  the  whiter  light  of  the  cloud  being  ex- 
tinguished.' Wbea  the  cloud  textiu-e  has  become  auffici 
ently  coarse  to  approximate  to  that  of  ordinary  clouds,  the 

'  niii  ihowi  th&t  pKitidea  too  Uigs  to  poUriM  tlw  bliu,  potariM 
parfscUj  light  of  lovsc  refiwiigibilitj. 
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rotation  of  the  Nicol  ceases  to  have  any  sensible  effect  on 
the  quantity  cf  light  discharged  normally. 

The  perfection  of  the  polarisation,  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  illuminating  beam,  is  also  illustrated  by 
the  following  experiment;  A  Nicol's  prism,  large  enough 
to  embrace  the  entire  beam  of  the  electric  lamp,  vas 
placed  between  the  lamp  and  the  experimental  tube.  A 
few  bubbles  of  air,  carried  through  the  liquid  nitrite  of 
butyl,  were  introduced  into  the  tube,  and  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  about  three  inches  (measured  by  tbe  mercurial 
gauge)  of  air  which  had  passed  through  aqueous  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Sending  the  polariBed  beam  through  the 
tube,  I  placed  myself  in  front  of  it,  my  eye  being  on  a 
level  with  ita  axis,  my  assistant  Mr.  Cottrell  occupying  a 
similar  position  behind  the  tube.  The  short  diagonal  of 
the  large  Nicol  was  in  the  first  instance  vertical,  the  plane 
of  vibration  of  the  emergent  beam  being  therefore  also 
verticaL  As  tbe  light  continued  to  act,  a  superb  blue 
cloud,  visible  to  both  my  assistant  and  myself,  was  slowly 
formed.  But  this  cloud,  so  deep  and  rich  when  looked  at 
from  the  positions  mentioned,  utterly  disappeared  when 
looked  at  vertically  downwarda,  or  vertically  upwards. 
IleBection  &om  the  cloud  was  not  possible  in  these  direc- 
tions. When  the  large  Nicol  was  slowly  turned  round  its 
axis,  tbe  eye  of  the  observer  being  on  the  level  of  the 
beam,  and  the  line  of  vision  perpendicular  to  it,  entire 
extinction  of  tbe  light  emitted  horizontally  occurred  when 
the  longer  diagonal  of  the  large  Nicol  was  vertical.  But 
now  a  vivid  blue  cloud  was  seen  when  looked  at  down- 
wards 01  upwards.  This  truly  fine  experiment  was  first 
definitely  suggested  by  a  remark  in  a  letter  addressed 
so  me  by  Professor  Stokes. 

As  r^arda  the  polarisation  of  skylight,  the  greatest 
■tumbling-block  has  hitherto  been,  that,  in  accordance  with 
tbe  law  of  Brewster,  which  makes  tbe  index  of  refraction 
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the  tangent  of  the  pohirising  angle,  the  leflectioD  which 
produces  perfect  polariBatioD  would  reqtiire  to  be  made  in 
air  upon  air ;  and  indeed  this  led  many  of  oiir  most  emi- 
neat  men,Brew8ter  himself  among  the  numherjto  entertain 
the  idea  of  aerial  molecular  reflection.'  I  have,  however^ 
operated  upon  substances  of  widely  different  refractive 
indices,  and  therefore  of  very  different  polarising  angles 
as  ordinarily  defined,  but  the  polarisation  of  the  beam,  by 
the  incipient  cloud,  has  thus  far  proved  itself  to  be  abso- 
lutely vndepffndojii  of  the  polarising  angle.  The  law  of 
Brewster  does  not  apply  to  matter  in  this  condition,  and 
it  rests  with  the  undulatory  theory  to  explain  why. 
Whenever  the  precipitated  particles  are  sufficiently  fine, 
no  matter  what  the  substance  forming  the  particles  may 
be,  the  direction  of  maximum  polarisation  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  illuminating  beam,  the  polarising  angle  for 
matter  in  this  condition  being  invariably  45°. 

Suppose  our  atmosphere  surrounded  by  an  envelope  im- 
pervious to  light.  But  with  an  aperture  on  the  sunward 
side,  through  which  a  parallel  beam  of  solar  light  could 
enter  and  traverse  the  atmosphere.     Surrounded  by  air 

I  '  The  caiuK  of  ths  potarir&tion  is  eTideoClj  &  Mflection  oF  Ilia  iud'* 
light  upoD  tomethitig,  Tb«  quwijao  ii  on  what?  Wcm  th»  sngls  of 
maximum  polorintion  78°,  tb  ■bonid  look  l«  wstsr  m  i««  u  tho  reflscting 
bodj,  howsvar  ineoEuwiTsbla  Uie  axiatanca  in  a  dondlaaa  atmosphara,  and  m 
hot  anmmar'a  da;  of  nnavaponted  molecolea  (particlai  F),  ot  inter.  Bat 
though  vg  vera  once  of  Uiii  opinion,  ciLrefal  obaerrstion  baa  antisBed  at  that 
60°,  or  UiBTmbonta,  ia  thaooTTOct  angla,  nod  that  tharafora  irhataTai  be  tha 
bodjon  which  Iha  li^t  hoa  been  reflected,  (fju^iiritcrl  bj/n  fingh  TtJUctio», 
the  polariaiog  lUiftle  mnit  be  iB°,  and  the  index  of  refractioD,  which  ia  the 
tnngfnt  of  that  angle,  nnit; ;  in  other  worda,  the  reSectton  iniiJd  tnquira 
to  be  mode  fw  air  vpa*  Air!'  (Sir  John  Herachel,  ' Meteorologj,'  par. 
S33.) 

An7  partJclea,  if  email  anongh,  will  produce  both  tha  eoloor  and  the 
polariaation  of  the  aky.  But  il  the  exiatance  of  email  woUr-particlea  on  ft 
hot  nmtnec'a  dnj  w  llu  higher  rtgiont  of  our  tUmotphtrt  inconceivable  f 
It  ia  to  be  remembered  that  the  □i;fgea  and  nitrogen  of  the  air  behave  aa 
s  lacuum  to  radiant  hent,  the  excanlingly  attenuated  vapour  of  tha  higbet 
ntmoipbore  being  therefore  in  practical  rontnet  with  Iha  cold  of  apaeo. 
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not  directly  illuminated,  the  track  of  such  a  heam  through 
the  sir  would  resemhle  that  of  the  parallel  beam  of  the 
electric  lamp  through  an  incipient  cloud.  The  sunbeam 
would  be  Utt&,  and  it  would  discharge  laterally  light  in 
precisely  the  same  condition  as  that  discharged  by  the  in- 
cipient cloud.  In  fact,  the  azure  rerealed  by  such  a  beam 
would  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  that  which  I  have 
called  a  'Hue  cloud.'  Conversely  our  'blue  cloud'  is. 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  au  artificial  ahf.^ 

But,  as  regards  the  polarisation  of  the  sky,  we  know 
that  not  only  is  the  direction  of  tintTiTnnm  polarisation  at 
right  angles  to  the  track  of  the  solar  beams,  but  that  at 
certain  angular  distances,  probably  variable  ones,  from 
the  sun,  '  neutral  points,'  or  points  of  no  polarisation, 
exist,  on  both  sides  of  which  the  planes  of  atmospheric 
potarisatioQ  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

I  have  made  various  obeervatioos  upon  this  subject 
which  are  reserved  for  the  present ;  but,  pending  the  more 
complete  esaminatioa  of  the  question,  the  following  £icts 
bearing  upon  it  may  be  submitted. 

The  parallel  beam  employed  in  these  esperiments 
tracked  its  way  through  the  laboratory  air,  exactly  as  sun- 
beams are  seen  to  do  in  the  dusty  air  of  I<ondon.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  a  great  portion  of  the  matter  thus 
floating  in  the  laboratoiy  air  consists  of  oi^^auic  particles, 

I  Tha  opinion  of  Sir  John  Hrrachel,  eoun»clJiig  tha  poUtlBntioD  and 
tbc  bloe  colour  of  the  iky  {■  Teriflfd  by  ths  foregoing  renulta.  '  Tha  more 
tha  lobjeet  [tha  poUrisUion  of  gl^ligbt]  is  considered,'  wriUa  this  eminent 
philoaophsF,  '  lite  mom  it  will  be  faond  beset  with  difflcahies,  and  its  ex- 
planatioa  whan  arriTed  at  wilt  probabl;  be  foand  to  carry  wilh  it  that  of 
tha  blue  colonr  of  the  Ay  iteelf,  and  of  the  great  qnantjty  of  light  it  BCtunlly 
does  wild  down  to  ns,'  >  We  may  obserrs,  too,'  he  adds,  '  that  it  is  only 
vbpie  tha  pnrity  of  the  sky  is  most  absolute  that  the  polarisation  is 
deraloped  in  its  highest  degree,  and  that  where  there  is  the  sligbUst  per- 
captibia  tendency  lo  eirma  it  is  ma teriallj  impaired.'  This  nppliiui  won! 
tot  word  to  our  '  incipient  ctonda.' 
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which  are  capable  of  imparting  a  perceptibly  bluish  tint 
to  the  air.  These  also  showed,  though  far  less  vividl;,  all 
the  effects  of  polarisation  obtained  with  the  incipient 
clouda  The  light  discharged  laterally  from  the  tTsck  of 
the  illuminating  beam  was  polarised,  though  not  perfectly, 
the  direction  of  maximum  polarisation  being  at  right 
angles  to  the  beam. 

The  horizontal  colunm  of  air,  thus  illuminated,  was  1 S 
feet  long,  and  could  therefore  be  looked  at  very  obliquely. 
At  all  points  of  the  beam,  throughout  its  entire  length, 
the  light  emitted  normally  was  in  the  same  state  of  polar- 
isation. Keeping  the  positions  of  the  Nicol  and  the 
selenite  constant,  the  same  colours  were  observed  through- 
out the  entire  beam,  when  the  line  of  vision  was  perpen- 
dicular to  its  length. 

I  then  placed  myself  near  the  end  of  the  beam,  as  it 
issued  from  the  electric  lamp,  and,  looking  through  the 
Nicol  and  selenite  more  and  more  obliquely  at  the  beam, 
observed  the  colours  fading  until  they  disappeared.  Aug- 
menting the  obliquity  the  colours  appeared  once  more, 
but  they  were  now  complomentary  to  the  former  ones. 

Hence  this  beam,  like  the  sky,  exhibited  a  neutral 
point:,  on  opposite  sides  of  which  the  light  was  polarised 
in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Thinking  tiiat  the  action  observed  in  the  laboratory 
might  be  caused,  in  some  way,  by  the  vaporous  fumes  dif- 
fused in  its  air,  I  had  the  light  removed  to  a  room  at  the 
top  of  the  Royal  Institution.  The  track  of  the  beam  was 
seen  very  finely  in  the  air  of  this  room,  a  length  of  14 
or  15  feet  being  attainable.  This  beam  exhibited  all  the 
effects  observed  with  the  beam  in  the  laboratory.  Even 
the  uncondensed  electric  light  felling  on  the  floating 
matter  showed,  though  faintly,  the  effects  of  polarisation. 

When  the  air  was  so  sifled  as  to  entirely  remove  the 
visible  floating  matter,  it  no  longer  exerted  any  senidble 
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actioo  upon  the  light,  but  behaved  like  a  vacuum.  The 
light  is  scattered  by  partidee,  not  hj  molecules  or 
atoms. 

B;  operating  upon  the  fumes  of  chloiide  of  ammo- 
nium, the  smoke  of  brown  paper,  and  tobacco-smoke,  I 
had  varied  and  confirmed  in  many  ways  those  experiments 
on  neutral  points,  when  my  attention  was  drawn  by  Sir 
Charles  Wheatetone  to  an  important  observation  communi- 
cated to  the  Paris  Academy  in  1860  by  Professor  Govi, 
of  Turin.'  M.  Govi  had  been  led  to  examine  a  beam  of 
light  sent  through  a  room  in  which  was  diffused  the 
smoke  of  incense,  and  tobacco-smoke.  His  first  brief 
communication  stated  the  fact  of  polarisation  by  such 
smoke ;  but  in  his  second  communication  he  announced 
the  discovery  of  a  neutral  point  in  the  beam,  at  the 
opposite  sides  of  which  the  light  was  polarised  in  planes 
at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

But  unlike  my  observations  on  the  laboratory  air,  and 
luUke  the  action  of  the  sky,  the  direction  of  maximum 
polarisation  in  M.  Govi's  experiment  enclosed  a  very  small 
angle  with  the  axis  of  the  illuminating  beam.  The  ques- 
tion was  left  in  this  condition,  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
M.  Govi  or  any  other  investigator  has  pursued  it  further. 

I  had  noticed,  as  before  stated,  that  aa  the  clouds 
formed  in  the  experimental  tube  became  denser,  the  polar- 
isation of  the  light  discharged  at  right  angles  to  the  beam 
became  weaker,  the  direction  of  maximum  polarisation 
becoming  oblique  to  the  beam.  Experiments  on  the 
fumes  of  chloride  of  ammonium  gave  me  also  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  position  of  the  neutral  point  was  not  con- 
ttant,  but  that  it  varied  with  the  density  of  the  illumin- 
ated fumes. 

The  examination  of  these  questions  led  to  the  follow- 

'  *  Comply  Ituidiu,'  lome  li.  pp.  3S0  and  6B9. 
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iog  nevr  and  remarkable  results :  The  laboratoiy  being 
well  filled  with  the  fumes  of  incense,  and  sufficient  time 
being  allowed  for  their  uniform  difTusion,  the  electric 
beam  was  sent  through  the  smoke.  From  the  track  of 
the  beam  polarised  light  was  discharged ;  but  the  direction 
of  maximum  polarisation,  instead  of  being  perpendicular, 
DOW  enclosed  an  angle  of  only  12°  or  13°  with  the  axis  of 
the  beam. 

A  neutral  point,  with  compleraentaiy  effects  at  oppo- 
site sides  of  it,  was  also  exhibited  by  the  beam.  The 
angle  eDcloaed  by  the  axis  of  the  beam,  and  a  line  drawn 
from  the  neutral  point  to  the  observer's  eye,  measured  in 
the  first  instance  66°. 

The  windows  of  the  laboratory  were  now  opened  for  some 
minutes,  a  portion  of  the  incense-smoke  being  permitted 
to  escape.  On  ^ain  darkening  the  room  and  turning 
on  the  light,  the  line  of  vision  to  the  neutral  point  was 
found  to  enclose,  with  the  axis  of  the  beam,  an  angle 
of  63°. 

The  windows  were  again  opened  for  a  few  minutes, 
more  of  the  smoke  being  permitted  to  escape.  Measured 
as  before,  the  angle  referred  to  was  foimd  to  be  54°. 

This  process  was  repeated  three  additional  times  ;  the 
neutral  point  was  found  to  recede  lower  and  lower  down 
the  beam,  the  angle  between  a  line  drawn  from  the  eye  to 
the  neutral  point  and  the  axis  of  the  beam  falling  succes- 
sively from  54"  to  49°,  43°  and  33°. 

The  distances,  roughly  measured,  of  the  neutral  point 
from  the  lamp,  corresponding  to  the  foregoing  series  of 
observations,  were  these : — 
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At  the  end  of  this  aeries  of  experimenU  the  direction 
of  msximum  polariBation  had  again  become  normal  to  the 
beam. 

The  laboratory  was  next  filled  with  the  fumes  of  gun- 
powder. In  five  successive  experiments,  corresponding 
to  five  different  densitieB  of  the  gunpowder-smoke,  the 
angles  enclosed  between  the  line  of  vision  to  the  neutral 
point,  and  the  axis  of  the  beam,  were  63°,  50°,  47%  42% 
and  38°  respectively- 
After  the  clouds  of  gunpowder  had  cleared  away  the 
laboratory  was  filled  with  the  fumes  of  common  resin, 
rendered  so  dense  aa  to  be  veiy  irritating  to  the  lungs. 
The  direction  of  maximum  polarisation  enclosed,  in  this 
case,  an  angle  of  12%  or  thereabouts,  with  the  axis  of  the 
beam.  Looked  at,  as  in  the  former  instances,  from  a  posi- 
tion near  the  electric  lamp,  no  neutral  point  was  observed 
throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  beam. 

When  this  beam  waa  looked  at  nonnally  through  the 
selenite  and  Nicol,  the  ring-system,  though  not  brilliant, 
waa  distinct.  Keeping  the  eye  upon  the  plate  of  selenite, 
and  the  line  of  vision  perpendicular,  the  windows  were 
opened,  the  blinds  remaining  undmwn.  The  resinous 
fumes  slowly  diminished,  and  as  they  did  so  the  ring-system 
became  paler.  It  finally  disappeared.  Continuing  to 
look  in  the  same  direction,  the  rings  revived,  but  now  the 
colours  were  complementary  to  the  former  ones.  The  7i«w- 
tral  point  had  passed  me  vn  ita  motion  down  the  beam, 
eoTiBequent  uponthe  aitenuaiion  of  the  fumes  ofresm. 

With  the  fumes  of  chloride  of  ammoniom  substantially 
the  same  results  were  obtained.  Sufficient,  however,  has 
been  here  stated  to  illustrate  the  variability  of  the  position 
of  the  neutral  point.' 

'  BrawitsT  haa  proTsd  the  TAriabilitj  of  ths  poailion  of  tbe  nuitnl 
pdnC  for  akjli^t  with  thr  tua't  altitude,  a  Maalt  obriontlj  connected  viUi 
the  fbngmag  experiment*. 
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Some  of  the  clouds  formed  ia  the  experiments  on 
the  chemical  action  of  light  are,  as  already  stated,  aston- 
ishing as  to  shape.  The  experimental  tube  is  often  divided 
into  segments  of  dense  duud,  separated  from  each  other 
by  nodes  of  finer  matter.  Looked  at  normally,  aa  many 
as  four  reversals  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  have  bees 
found,  in  passing  from  node  to  segment,  and  from  s^- 
ment  to  node.  With  the  fumes  diffused  in  the  laboratory, 
on  the  contrary,  there  was  no  change  in  the  polarisation 
along  the  normal,  for  ber©  the  necessary  differences  of 
ctoud-texture  did  not  exist. 

By  a  puff  of  tobacco-smoke,  or  of  condensed  steam, 
blown  into  the  illuminated  beam,  the  brilliancy  of  the 
selenite  colours  may  be  greatly  augmented.  But  with 
different  clouds  two  different  effects  are  produced.  Let 
the  ring-system  observed  in  the  common  air  be  brought 
to  its  maximum  strength,  and  then  let  an  attenuated 
cloud  of  chloride  of  ammonium  be  thrown  into  the 
beam  at  the  point  looked  at;  the  ring-s^tem  flashes 
out  with  augmented  brilliancy,  but  the  character  of  the 
polarisation  remains  unchanged.  This  is  also  the  case 
when  phosphorus,  or  sulphur,  is  burned  underneath  the 
beam,  so  as  to  cause  the  fine  particles  of  phosphoric  acid 
or  of  sulphur  to  rise  into  the  light.  With  the  sulphur- 
fumes  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours  is  exceedingly  intensi* 
fied ;  but  in  none  of  the^e  cases  is  there  any  change  in  the 
character  of  the  polarisation. 

But  when  a  puff  of  aqueous  cloud,  or  of  the  fumes  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  hydriodic  acid,  or  nitiio  acid  is  thrown 
into  the  beam,  there  is  a  complete  reversal  of  the  seleuite 
tints.  Each  of  these  clouds  twists  the  plane  of  polarisa- 
tion 90°.  On  these  and  kindred  points  experiments  are 
still  in  progress.' 

<  Sir  Jabn  Henchel  nggeetcd  to  me  that  thii  iliange  of  tha  point- 
IwtjoD  froin  potitin  to  nrgaliva  Bi^  indinta  &  dung*  &om  poluiiatioa 
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Almost  all  liquids  have  motes  in  them  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  polarise  sensibly  the  light,  aud  very  heautiful 
^ects  may  be  obtained  by  simple  artificial  devices. 
When,  for  example,  a  cell  of  distilled  water  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  electric  lamp,  and  a  thin  slice  of  the  beam 
is  permitted  to  pass  through  it,  scarcely  any  polarised  light 
is  discharged,  and  scarcely  any  colour  produced  with  a  plate 
of  selenite.  But  if  a  bit  of  soap  be  ^tated  in  the  water 
above  the  beam,  the  moment  the  infinitesimal  particles 
reach  the  light  the  liquid  sends  forth  laterally  almost  per- 
fectly polarised  light ;  and  if  the  selenite  be  employed,  vivid 
colours  flash  into  existence.  A  still  more  brilliant  result  is 
obtained  wiUi  mastic  dissolved  in  a  great  excess  of  alcohol. 

The  selenite  rings,  in  fact,  constitute  an  extremely 
delicate  test  as  to  the  quantity  of  individually  invisible 
particles  in  a  liquid.  Commencing  with  distilled  water, 
for  example,  a  thick  slice  of  light  is  necessary  to  make  the 
polarisation  of  its  suspended  particles  sensible.  A  much 
thinner  slice  suffices  for  common  water;  while,  with 
Briicke's  precipitated  mastic,  a  slice  too  thin  to  pro- 
duce any  sensible  effect  with  most  other  liquids,  suffices 
to  bring  out  vividly  the  selenite  colours. 

§  3.    Tub  Set  of  tbb  Alps. 

The  vision  of  an  object  always  implies  a  differential 
action  on  the  retina  of  the  observer.  The  object  is  dis- 
tinguished from  surrounding  space  by  its  excess  or  de- 
fect of  light  in  relation  to  that  space.  By  altering  the 
illumination,  either  of  the  object  itself  or  of  its  environ- 
ment, we  alter  the  appearance  of  the  object.  Take  the 
case  of  clouds  floating  in  tbe  atmosphere  with  patehes  of 

bjicflactioD  to  poLtriwUoB  b;  refracdoD.  This  thought  repeatedly  occvmd 
to  me  vbile  IcokiDg  at  the  efikta ;  Imt  it  will  T«qnira  moch  {bllowing  ap 
before  it  emaigai  Into  cleunMi. 
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blue  between  them.  Anytbicg  that  changes  the  illumina- 
tion of  either  alters  the  appearance  of  both,  that  appear- 
ance depending,  as  stated,  upon  differential  action.  Now 
the  light  of  the  sky,  being  polarised,  may,  as  the  reader 
of  the  foregoing  pages  knows,  be  in  great  part  quenched  by 
a  Nicol's  prism,  while  the  light  of  a  common  cloud,  being 
unpolarised,  cannot  he  thus  extinguished.  Hence  the 
poseibility  of  very  remarkaUe  variations,  not  only  in  the 
aspect  of  the  firmament,  which  is  really  changed,  but  also 
in  the  aspect  of  the  clouds,  which  have  that  firmament 
as  a  blackgrouud.  It  is  possible,  for  example,  to  choo^ 
clouds  of  such  a  depth  of  shade  that  when  the  Nicol 
quenches  the  light  behind  them,  they  shall  vanish,  being 
undistinguishable  from  the  residual  dull  tintwhich  outlives 
the  extinction  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  sky.  A  cloud  less 
deeply  shaded,  but  still  deep  enough,  when  viewed  with 
the  naked  eye,  to  appear  dark  on  a  bright  ground,  is 
suddenly  changed  to  a  white  cloud  on  a  dark  groimd 
by  the  quenching  of  the  light  behind  it.  When  a  reddish 
cloud  at  sunset  chances  to  float  in  the  region  of  maxi- 
mum polarisation,  the  quenching  of  the  surrounding  light 
causes  it  to  Sash  with  a  brighter  crimson.  Last  Easter 
eve  the  Dartmoor  sky,  which  bad  just  been  cleansed  by 
a  snow-storm,  wore  a  very  wild  appearance.  Round 
the  horizon  it  was  of  steely  brilliancy,  while  reddish 
cumuli  and  cirri  floated  southwards.  When  the  sky 
was  quenched  behind  them  these  floating  masses  seemed 
like  duil  embers  suddenly  blown  upon ;  they  brightened 
like  a  tire.  In  the  Alps  we  have  the  most  magnificent 
e^iamples  of  crimson  clouds  and  snows,  so  that  the  efiects 
just  referred  to  may  be  here  studied  under  the  best 
possible  conditions.  On  August  23,  1869,  the  evening 
Alpenglow  was  very  fine,  though  it  did  not  reach  its 
maximum  depth  and  splendour.  The  side  of  the  Weiss- 
horn   seen   from   the  Bel   Alp,  being   turned  from   tlie 
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gun,  was  tinted  mauve ;  but  I  wiBhed  to  observe  one 
of  the*  rose-coloured  buttresses  of  the  mountain.  Sucli 
was  visible  from  a  point  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the 
hotel.  The  Matterhom  also,  though  for  the  most  part  in 
shade,  had  a  crimson  projection,  wbile  a  deep  ruddy  red 
lingered  along  its  western  shoulder.  Four  distinct  peaks 
aad  buttresses  of  the  I>om,  in  addition  to  its  dominant 
head — all  covered  with  pure  enow — were  reddened  by 
the  light  of  sunset.  The  shoulder  of  the  Alphubel  was 
similarly  coloured,  wbile  the  great  mass  of  the  Fletschorn 
was  all  a-glow,  and  so  was  the  snowy  spine  of  the  Monte 
LeoQ». 

Looking  at  the  Weisshom  through  the  Nicol,  the  glow  of 
its  protuberance  was  strong  or  weak  according  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  prism.  The  summit  also  nnderwent  striking 
changes.  In  one  position  of  the  prism  it  exhibited  a  pale 
white  against  a  dark  background ;  in  the  rectangular 
position  it  was  a  dark  mauve  i^ainst  a  light  background. 
The  red  of  the  Matterhom  changed  in  a  similar  manner ; 
but  the  whole  mountain  also  passed  through  wonderful 
changes  of  definition.  The  air  at  the  time  was  filled 
with  a  silvery  haze,  in  which  the  Matterhom  almost 
disappeared.  This  could  be  wholly  quenched  by  the 
Nicol,  and  then  the  mountain  sprang  forth  with  astonish-- 
ing  solidity  and  detachment  from  the  surrounding  air. 
The  changes  of  the  Dom  were  still  more  wonderful.  A 
vast  amount  of  light  could  be  removed  from  the  sky 
behind  it,  for  it  occupied  the  position  of  maximum 
polarisation.  By  a  little  practice  with  the  Vicol  it  was 
easy  to  render  the  extinction  of  the  light,  or  its  restora 
tion,  almost  instantaneous.  When  the  sky  was  quenched, 
the  four  minor  peaks  and  buttresses,  and  the  summit  of 
the  Dom,  together  with  Hie  shoulder  of  the  Alphubel, 
glowed  as  if  set  suddenly  on  fire.  This  was  immediately 
dimmed  by  turning  the  Nicol  through  an  angle  of  90". 
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It  was  not  the  stoppage  of  the  light  of  the  eky  behind 
the  mouDtains  alone  which  produced  this  startling  effect; 
the  air  between  them  and  me  was  highly  opalescent,  and 
the  quenching  of  this  Interoiediate  glare  augmented 
remarkably  the  distinctness  of  the  mountains. 

On  the  morning  of  August  24  similar  effects  were  finely 
shown.  At  10  A.u.  all  three  mouutaioa,  the  Dom,  the 
Matterhorn,  and  the  Weisshom,  were  powerfully  affected 
by  the  Nicol.  But  in  this  instance  also,  the  line  drawn  to 
the  Dom  being  very  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  solar 
beams,  the  effecta  on  this  mountain  were  most  striking. 
The  grey  summit  of  the  Matterbom,  at  the  same  time, 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  opalescent 
baze  around  it ;  but  when  the  Nicol  quenched  the 
haze,  the  summit  became  instantly  isolated,  and  stood 
out  in  bold  definition.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in 
the  production  of  these  effects  the  only  things  changed 
are  the  sky  behind,  and  the  luminous  haze  in  front  of  the 
mountains;  that  these  are  changed  because  the  light 
emitted  from  the  sky  and  from  the  haze  is  plane  polarised 
light,  and  that  the  light  from  the  snows  and  from  the 
mountains,  being  sensibly  tmpolarlsed,  is  not  directly 
affected  by  the  Nicol.  It  will  also  be  understood  that  it 
is  not  the  interposition  of  the  haze  ae  an  opaque  body 
that  renders  the  mountains  indistinct,  but  the  light  of 
the  haze  which  dims  and  bewilders  the  eye,  and  thus 
weakens  the  definition  of  objects  seen  through  it. 

These  results  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  what  artists 
call '  aerial  perspective.'  As  we  look  from  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc,  or  from  a  lower  elevation,  at  the  serried 
crowd  of  peaks,  especially  if  the  mountains  be  darkly 
coloured — covered  with  pines,  for  example — every  peak 
and  ridge  is  separated  from  the  mountains  behind  it  by  a 
thin  blue  haze  which  renders  the  relations  of  the  moun- 
tains OS   to  distance  unmistakable.     When  this  haze  ia 
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•^[arded  through  tlie  Nicol  perpendicular  to  the  sun'g 
nys,  it  is  io  many  cases  vhoUy  quenched,  because  the 
light  which  it  emit^  in  this  direction  is  wholly  polarised. 
When  this  happens,  aerial  perspective  is  aboUslied,  and 
mountains  very  differently  distant  appear  to  rise  in  the 
same  vertical  plane.  Close  to  the  Bel  Alp,  for  instance, 
is  the  gorge  of  the  Massa,  and  beyond  the  goige  is  a  high 
ridge  darkened  by  pines.  This  ridge  may  be  projected 
upon  the  dark  slopes  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bhooe 
valley,  and  between  both  we  have  the  blue  haze  referred 
to,  throwing  the  distant  mountains  far  away.  But  an 
certain  hours  of  the  day  the  haze  may  be  quenched,  and 
then  the  Massa  ridge  and  the  mountains  beyond  the  Shone 
seem  almost  equally  distant  from  the  eye.  The  one 
appears,  as  it  were,  a  vertical  continuation  of  the  other. 
The  haze  varies  with  the  temperature  and  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere.  At  certain  times  and  places  it  is  almost 
as  blue  as  the  sky  it«elf ;  but  to  see  its  colour,  the  attention 
must  be  witiidiswn  from  the  mountains  and  from  the 
trees  which  cover  them.  In  point  of  fact,  the  haze  is  a 
piece  of  more  or  less  perfect  sky ;  it  is  produced  in  the 
same  manner,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  laws,  as  the 
firmament  itaelf.     We  live  in  the  sky,  not  und&r  it. 

These  points  were  further  elucidated  by  the  deport- 
ment of  the  selenite  plate,  with  which  the  readers  of  the 
forgoing  p^es  are  so  well  acquainted.  On  some  of 
the  sunny  days  of  August  the  haze  in  the  valley  of  the 
Bhone,  as  looked  at  from  the  Sel  Alp,  was  very  remark- 
able. Towards  evening  the  sky  above  the  mountains  op- 
posite to  my  place  of  observation  yielded  a  series  of  the 
most  splendidly-coloured  iris-rings ;  but  on  lowering  the 
•elenite  until  it  had  the  darkness  of  the  pines  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Bhone  valley,  instead  of  the  darkness 
of  space,  as  a  background,  the  colonrs  were  not  much 
diminished  in  brilliancy.  I  should  estimate  the  distance 
8 
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ftcrosB  the  r&lley,  as  the  crow  flies,  to  the  oppodto 
mountain,  at  nine  miles ;  so  that  a  body  of  air  of  this 
thickness  can,  luider  fovourable  circumstances,  produce 
chromatic  eSecta  of  polarisation  almost  as  vivid  as  those 
produced  by  the  sky  itself 

Again:  the  light  of  a  landscape,  as  of  most  other 
things,  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  one,  coming  purely 
from  superficial  refiection,  is  always  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  light  which  falls  upon  the  landscape ;  the  other 
part  reaches  ue  from  a  certain  depth  within  the  objects  ' 
which  compose  the  landscape,  and  it  is  this  portion 
of  the  total  light  which  gives  these  objects  tbeir  dis- 
tinctive colours.  The  white  light  of  the  sun  enters  all 
substances  to  a  certain  depth,  and  is  partially  ejected  by 
internal  reflection  ;  each  distinct  substance  absorbing  and 
reflecting  the  light,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  its  own 
molecular  constitution.  Thus  the  solar  light  is  si/ted  by 
the  landscape,  which  appears  in  such  colours  and  vari- 
ations of  colour  as,  after  the  sifting  process,  reach  the 
observer's  eye.  Thus  the  bright  green  of  grass,  or  the 
darker  colour  of  the  pine,  never  comes  to  us  alone, 
but  ia  always  mingled  with  an  amount  of  really  foreign 
light  derived  from  superficial  reflection,  A  certain  hard 
brilliancy  is  conferred  upon  the  woods  and  meadows  by 
this  Buperficially-refiected  light.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, it  may  be  quenched  by  a  Nicol's  prism,  and  we 
then  obtain  the  true  colour  of  the  grass  and  foliage. 
Trees  and  meadows,  thus  regarded,  exhibit  a  richness  and 
softness  of  tint  which  they  never  show  as  long  as  the 
superficial  light  is  permitted  to  mingle  with  the  true 
interior  emission.  The  needles  of  the  pines  show  this 
effect  very  well,  krge-leaved  trees  still  better ;  while  a 
glimmering  field  of  maize  exhibits  the  most  extraordinary 
variations  when  looked  at  through  the  rotating  Nicol. 

Thoughts  and  questions  like  those  here  referred  to 
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took  me,  in  August  1869,  to  the  top  of  the  Aletschhom. 
The  effects  described  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  were 
for  the  most  part  reproduced  in  the  Bummit  of  the  moun- 
tain. I  scamied  the  whole  of  the  eky  with  my  NicoL 
Both  alone,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  aelenite,  it  pro- 
nounced the  perpendictdar  to  the  solar  beams  to  be  the 
direction  of  maximum  polarisation.  But  at  no  portion 
of  the  firmament  was  the  polarisation  complete.  The 
artificial  sky  produced  in  the  experiments  recorded  in 
the  preceding  pages  could,  in  this  respect,  be  rendered 
more  perfect  than  the  natural  one ;  while  the  gorgeous 
■residual  blue'  which  makes  its  appearance  when  the 
polarisation  of  the  artificial  sky  ceases  to  be  perfect,  was 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  lack-lustre  hue  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  firmament,  outlived  the  extinction  of  the 
brilliancy.  With  certain  substances,  however,  artificially 
treated,  this  dull  residue  may  also  be  obtained. 

All  along  the  arc  from  the  Matterhom  to  Mont  Slanc 
the  light  of  the  sky  immediately  above  the  mountains  was 
powerfully  acted  upon  by  the  \icol.  In  some  oases  the 
variations  of  intensity  were  astonishing.  I  have  already 
said  that  a  little  practice  enables  the  observer  to  shift  the 
Nicol  from  one  position  to  another  so  rapidly  as  to  render 
the  alternate  extinction  and  restor:ition  of  the  light  imme- 
diate. When  this  was  done  along  the  arc  to  which  I 
have  referred,  the  alternations  of  light  and  darkness  re- 
sembled the  play  of  sheet  lightning  behind  the  moun- 
tains. There  was  an  element  of  awe  connected  with  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  mighty  masses,  ranged  along 
the  line  referred  to,  changed  their  aspect  and  definition 
ander  the  opemtion  of  the  prism. 
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V. 

ON  DUST  AND  DISEASE 

1870. 
Sxpervmenta  on  Dusty  Air. 

OLAB  light,  in  passing  through  a  dark  room,  rfveali 
its  track  by  illuminating  the  dust  floating  in  the  air. 
*The  sun,'  says  Daniel  Culrerwell,  'discovers  atomes, 
though  they  be  invisible  by  candle-light,  and  makes  them 
dance  naked  in  his  beams.' 

In  my  researches  on  the  decomposition  of  vapours  by 
light,  I  was  compelled  to  remove  these  *atomes'  and  this 
dust.  Itwas  essential  that  the  space  containing  the  vapoiira 
should  embrace  no  visible  thing — that  no  substance 
capable  of  scattering  light  in  the  slightest  sensible  degree 
should,  at  the  outset  of  an  experiment,  be  found  in  the  wide 
'  experimental  tube '  in  which  the  vapour  was  enclosed. 

For  a  long  time  I  was  troubled  by  the  appearance 
there  of  floating  matter,  which,  though  invisible  in  diffuse 
daylight,  was  at  once  revealed  by  a  powerfully  condensed 
beam.  Two  U-tubes  were  placed  in  succession  in  the 
path  of  the  air,  before  it  entered  the  liquid  whose  vapour 
was  to  be  carried  into  the  experimental  tube.  One  of  the 
U-tubes  contained  fragments  of  glass  wetted  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid ;  the  other,  fragments  of  marble 
wetted  with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash.'  To  my 
astonishment,  the  air  of  the  Boyal  Institution,  sent 
'  The  ftppftTHtni  ii  flgnred  and  dcmtbed  at  p.  1S4. 
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throiigh  these  tubes  at  a  rate  sufficientl;  bIow  to  dry  it, 
and  to  remove  it«  carbonic  acid,  carried  into  the  experi- 
mental tube  a  considerable  amount  of  mechanically  sus- 
pended matter,  which  was  illuminated  when  the  beam 
passed  through  the  tube.  The  eSect  was  substantially 
the  same  when  the  air  was  permitted  to  bubble  through 
the  liquid  acid,  and  through  the  solution  of  potash. 

I  tried  to  intercept  this  floating  matter  in  various 
wa;^;  and  on  October  5,  1868,  prior  to  sending  the  air 
through  the  drying  apparatus,  it  was  carefully  permitted 
to  pass  over  the  tip  of  a  spirit-lamp  flame.  The  floating 
matter  no  longer  appeared,  having  been  burnt  up  by  the 
flame.  It  was  therefore  organic  matter.  I  was  by  no 
means  prepared  for  this  result ;  having  previously  thought 
that  the  dust  of  our  air  was,  in  great  parir,  inorganic  and 
non-combustible. ' 

I  had  constructed  a  small  gas-furnace,  now  much  em- 
ployed by  chemists,  containing  a  platinum  tube,  which 
could  be  heated  to  vivid  redness.*  The  tube  contained,  a 
roll  of  platinum  gauze,  which,  while  it  permitted  the  air 
to  pass  through  it,  ensured  the  practical  contact  of  the 
dust  with  the  incandescent  metal.  The  air  of  the  labo- 
ratory was  permitted  to  enter  the  experimental  tube, 
sometimes  through  the  cold,  and  sometimes  through  the 
heated,  tube  of  platinum.     In  the  first  column   of  the 


■  Accoiding  to  an  uulyna  kindly  (QrniHhed  to  m«  by  Dr.  Feicy,  the 
dnit  eollc«t«d,^oii(  Ott  walU  of  Uie  Britiah  MnMnm  raobiitu  fallj  60  p«r 
cent,  of  locnganie  matter.  I  Va.it  btbtj  eonfldenca  in  the  raanlta  of  thU 
diatingiiidied  ehemiat;  thej  ahov  that  ^eJtonUtig  duat  at  tmt  nwina  ia,  aa 
U  ware,  winiKnnd  from  the  heanar  matter.  A>  bennng  direetl;  upon  thii 
prfnl  I  may  quota  th«  following  piuaage  from  Paataor:  '  Haia  ici  ae 
^iMDte  niu  ramai^iie :  la  pooiaitra  qne  Ton  trooTe  i  la  eniface  da  tmia 
laaeorpa  eat  aaumiaeeODatammeBl  1  de«  eonrantad'air.qai  doirent  aonlerer 
Ma  partieulM  laa  plua  Ugirea,  an  Dombre  deaqnsllea  w  trouvent,  aana 
doats,  da  pitfiience  lea  eoTpaMolea  orgsnia^  nafa  on  eporee,  moioi 
fenrda  gin^ralemeot  qaa  lea  panicnlH  miajnilaa.' 

*  Baitanr  vaa,  I  baliaTa,  ths  Snt  to  employ  inch  a  tabs. 
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following  fragmeDt  of  a  long  table  the  quantity  of  ail 
operated  on  ia  expressed  by  the  depression  of  the  mercury 
gauge  of  the  air-pump.  In  the  second  column  the  con- 
dition of  the  platinum  tube  is  mentioned,  and  in  the 
third  the  state  of  the  air  in  the  experimental  tube. 

QoutltjolBlr  BlBtaofpl/ilfaaBitab*        SUM  si  opoliBBitii]  tuba 

ISiDchH  .        Cold        ,        .        Full  ol  paiUdeo. 

30     „   .  .        Bad-hot  .  Ppticallj  omptj. 

The  phrase  '  optically  empty '  shows  that  when  the 
conditions  of  perfect  combustion  were  present,  the  floating 
matter  totally  disappeared. 

In  a  cjlindrical  beam,  which  strongly  illuminated  the 
dust  of  the  laboratory,  I  placed  an  ignited  spirit-lamp. 
Mingling  with  the  flame,  and  round  its  rim,  were  seen 
curious  wreaths  of  darkness  resembling  an  intensely  black 
smoke.  On  placing  the  flame  at  some  distance  below  the 
beam,  the  same  dark  masses  stormed  upwards.  They  were 
blacker  than  the  blackest  smoke  ever  seen  issuing  from 
the  funnel  of  a  steamer;  and  their  resemblance  to  smoke 
was  BO  perfect  as  to  lead  the  most  practised  observer  to 
conclude  that  the  apparently  pure  flame  of  the  alcohol 
lamp  required  but  a  beam  of  sufficient  intensity  to  reveal 
its  clouds  of  liberated  carbon. 

But  is  the  blackness  smoke?  This  question  presented 
itself  in  a  moment  and  was  thus  answered :  A  red-hot 
poker  was  placed  underneath  the  beam:  from  it  the  black 
wreaths  also  ascended.  A  large  hydrogen  flame  was  next 
employed,  and  it  produced  those  whirling  masses  of  dark- 
ness, ioT  more  copiously  than  either  the  spirit-flame  nr 
poker.     Smoke  was  therefore  out  of  the  question.* 

■  Id  Dong  of  ths  pablic  rooma  of  tha  Uaitad  States  whsre  I  had  th« 
bonoor  to  lecture  «bb  thia  BSperimcnt  msda.  Tbs  orgaoie  dnat  -wat  too 
(canty.  Csrtain  rooma  in  Eoglaod — the  Brighton  KiTilian,  tot  example — 
alao  lark  the  neceMaij  ooDditiona. 
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What,  then,  was  the  blackneBs  7  It  was  simplj  that  of 
■tellar  space  ;  that  is  to  eay,  blackness  resulting  from  the 
absence  from  the  track  of  the  beam  of  all  matter  compe- 
t«nt  to  scatter  its  light.  When  the  fiame  was  placed 
below  the  beam  the  floating  matter  was  destroyed  in 
situ  I  and  the  air,  freed  from  this  matter,  rose  into  the 
beam,  jostled  aside  the  iUuminated  particles,  and  substi- 
tuted for  their  light  the  darkness  due  to  its  own  perfect 
transparency.  Nothing  could  more  forcibly  illustrate  the 
invisibility  of  the  agent  which  renders  all  things  visible. 
The  beam  crossed,  unseen,  the  black  chasm  formed  by  the 
transparent  air,  while,  at  both  sides  of  the  gap,  the  thick- 
strewn  particles  shone  out  like  a  luminous  solid  under  the 
powerful  illumination. 

It  is  not,  however,  necesBary  to  bum  the  particles  to 
produce  a  stream  of  darkness.  Without  actual  combustion, 
currents  may  be  generated  which  shall  displace  the  floating 
matter,  and  appear  dark  amid  the  surrounding  brightness. 
I  noticed  this  effect  first  on  placing  s  red-hot  copper  ball 
below  the  beam,  and  permitting  it  to  remain  there  until 
its  temperature  had  fallen  below  that  of  boiling  water. 
The  dark  currents,  though  much  enfeebled,  were  still  pro- 
duced. They  may  also  be  produced  by  a  flask  filled  with 
hot  water. 

To  study  this  effect  a  platinum  wire  was  stretched 
across  the  beam,  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  being  connected 
with  the  two  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery.  To  regulate  the 
strength  of  the  current  a  rheostat  was  placed  in  the  cir- 
cuit. Beginning  with  a  feeble  current  the  temperature 
of  the  wire  was  gradually  augmented ;  but  long  before  it 
reached  the  heat  of  ignition,  a  flat  stream  of  air  rose  from 
it,  which  when  looked  at  edgeways  appeared  darker  and 
sharper  than  one  of  the  blackest  lines  of  Fraunhofer  in 
the  purified  spectrum.  Kight  and  left  of  this  dark  vertical 
band  the  floating  matter  rose  upwards,  bounding  definitely 
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the  non-luminous  stream  of  air.  What  is  the  explanation? 
Simply  this :  The  hot  wire  rarefied  the  air  in  contact 
with  it,  but  it  did  not  equally  lighten  the  floating  matter. 
The  convection  current  of  pure  air  therefore  passed  up- 
wards  among  the  inert  partideB,  dragging  them  after  it 
right  and  left,  but  forming  between  them  an  impassable 
black  partition.  This  elementary  experiment  enables  us 
to  render  an  account  of  the  dark  currents  produced  by 
bodies  at  a  temperature  below  that  of  combustion. 

Bat  when  the  platinum  wire  is  intensely  heated,  the 
floating  matter  is  not  only  displaced,  but  destroyed.  I 
stretched  a  wire  about  4  inches  long  through  the  air  of  an 
ordinary  glass  shade  resting  on  cutton-wool,  which  also  sur- 
rounded the  rim.  The  wire  being  raised  to  a  white  heat 
by  an  electric  current,  the  air  expanded,  and  some  of  it 
was  forced  through  the  cotton-wool.  When  the  cuirent 
was  interrupted,  and  the  air  within  the  shade  cooled,  the 
returning  air  did  not  carry  motes  along  with  it,  being  fil- 
tered by  the  wool.  At  the  beginning  of  this  experiment 
the  shade  was  charged  with  floating  matter ;  at  the  end  of 
half  an  hour  it  was  optically  empty. 

On  the  wooden  base  of  a  cnbical  glass  shade  measuring 
1  ]  ^  inches  a  side,  upright  supports  were  fixed,  and  from 
one  support  to  the  other  36  inches  of  platinum  wire  were 
stretched  in  four  parallel  lines.  The  ends  of  the  platinum 
wire  were  soldered  to  two  stout  copper  wires  which  passed 
through  the  base  of  the  shade  and  could  be  connected 
with  a  battery.  As  in  the  last  experiment  the  shade 
rested  upon  cotton-wool.  A  beam  sent  through  the  shade 
revealed  the  suspended  matter.  The  platinum  wire  was 
then  raised  to  whiteness.  In  five  minutes  there  was  a 
sensible  diminution  of  the  matter,  and  in  ten  minutefi  it 
was  totally  coneiuned. 

Oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  so  prepared 
M  to  exclude  all  floating  paiticles,  produce,  when  poured 
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or  blown  iato  the  beam,  the  darkness  of  etellar  space. 
Coal-gas  does  the  same.  An  ordinary  glass  shade,  placed 
in  the  air  with  its  mouth  dovnwards,  permits  the  track  of 
the  beam  to  be  seen  crossing  it.  When  coal-gas  or  hydro- 
gen is  permitted  to  enter  the  shade  by  a  tube  reaching  to 
its  top,  the  gas  gradually  fills  the  shade  &om  above  down- 
wards. As  soon  as  it  occupies  the  space  crossed  by  the 
beam,  the  luminous  track  is  abolished.  Lifting  the 
shade  BO  as  to  bring  the  common  boundary  of  gas  and  air 
above  the  beam,  the  track  flashes  forth.  After  the  shade 
is  full,  if  it  be  inverted,  the  pure  gas  pasfies  upwards  like 
a  black  smoke  among  the  illuminated  particles. 

The  Qerm  Tluory  of  Contagioua  Disease. 

There  is  do  respite  to  our  contact  with  the  floating 
matter  of  the  air ;  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  we  should 
■uEFer  occasionally  &om  itt  presence,  but  that  so  small  a 
portion  of  it,  and  even  that  but  rarely  diETused  over  large 
areas,  should  appear  to  be  deadly  to  man.  And  what  is 
this  portion  ?  It  was  some  time  ago  the  current  belief 
that  epidemic  diseases  generally  were  propagated  by  a 
kind  of  malaria,  which  oonsiBted  of  organic  matter  in  a 
state  of  motor-decay ;  that  when  such  matter  was  t^en 
into  the  body  through  the  Inngs,  skin,  or  stomach,  it  had 
the  power  of  spreading  there  the  destroying  process  by 
which  itself  bad  been  assailed.  Such  a  power  was  visibly 
exerted  in  the  case  of  yeast.  A  little  leaven  was  seen 
to  leaveo  the  whole  lump— a  mere  speck  of  matter,  in 
this  supposed  state  of  decomposition,  being  apparently 
competent  to  propagate  indefinitely  its  own  decay.  Why 
should  not  a  bit  of  rotten  malaria  act  in  a  similar 
manner  within  the  human  frame?  In  1836  a  very  won- 
derful reply  was  given  to  this  question.  In  that  year 
Cagniard  de  la  Tour  discovered  the  yea^-plavi,  a  living 
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organism,  which  when  placed  in  a  proper  medium  feed^ 
grows,  and  reproduces  itself,  and  in  this  way  carries  on 
the  process  which  we  name  fermentation.  By  this  strik- 
ing discovery  fermentation  was  connected  with  organic 
growth. 

Schwann,  of  Berlin,  discovered  the  yeast-plant  inde- 
pendently about  the  same  time;  and  in  February,  1837, 
he  also  announced  the  important  result,  that  when  s 
decoction  of  meat  is  effectually  screened  from  ordinary 
air,  and  supplied  solely  with  calcined  air,  putrefaction 
never  sets  in.  Putrefaction,  therefore,  he  affirmed  to  be 
caused,  not  by  the  air,  but  by  something  which  could  ba 
destroyed  by  a  sufficiently  high  temperature.  The  results 
of  Schwann  were  confirmed  by  the  independent  experi- 
ments of  Helmholtz,  Ure,  and  Pasteur,  while  other 
methods,  pursued  by  Schultze,  and  by  Schioeder  and 
Duscfa,  led  to  the  same  result.  But  as  regards  fermenta- 
tion, the  minds  of  chemists,  influenced  probably  by  the 
great  authority  of  Gay-Lussac,  fell  back  upon  the  old  no- 
tion of  matter  in  a  state  of  decay.  It  was  not  the  living 
yeast-plant,  but  the  dead  or  dying  parts  of  it,  which,  as- 
sailed by  oxygen,  produced  the  fermentation.  This  notion 
was  finally  exploded  by  Pasteur.  He  proved  the  real 
'  ferments '  to  be  organised  beings  which  find  in  the  re- 
puted ferments  their  necessary  food. 

Side  by  side  with  these  researches  and  discoveries,  and 
fortified  by  them  and  others,  has  run  the  germ  theory  of 
epidemic  disease.  The  notion  was  expressed  by  Kircher, 
and  favoured  by  Linnteus,  that  epidemic  diseases  may  be 
due  to  germs  which  fioat  in  the  atmosphere,  enter  tike 
body,  and  produce  disturbance  by  the  development  within 
the  body  of  parasitic  life.  The  strength  of  this  theory 
consists  in  the  perfect  parallelism  of  the  phenomena  of 
contagious  disease  with  those  of  life.  As  a  planted  acorn 
(pves  biith  to  an  oak,  competent  to  produce  a  whole  crop 
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af  acoms,  each  gifted  with  the  powei  of  reproduciDg  its 
parent  tree  ;  and  as  thus  from  a  single  seedling  a  whole 
forest  may  spring ;  eo,  it  is  contended,  these  epidemic 
diseases  literally  plant  their  seeds,  grow,  and  shake  abroad 
new  germs,  which,  meeting  in  the  human  hody  their  proper 
food  and  temperature,  finally  takes  possesaion  of  whole 
populations.  There  is  nothing  to  my  knowledge  in  pure 
chemistry  which  resembles  the  power  of  self-multipHca- 
Hoo  possessed  by  the  matter  which  produces  epidemic 
disease.  If  you  sow  wheat  you  do  not  get  barley ;  if  you 
sow  small-poz  you  do  not  get  scarlet-fever,  but  amall-pox 
indefinitely  multiplied,  and  nothing  else.  The  matter  of 
each  contagious  disease  reproduces  itself  as  rigidly  as  if  it 
■neie  (as  Miss  Nightingale  puts  it)  dog  or  cat. 

Paraaitic  Diseaaea  of  SUktvorms.    Pasteur'a  Researcliea. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  some  diseases  are  the 
product  of  parasitic  growth.  Both  in  man  and  in  lower 
creatures,  the  existence  of  such  diseases  has  been  demon- 
strated. I  am  enabled  to  lay  before  you  an  account  of 
an  epidemic  of  this  kind,  thoroughly  investigated  and 
successfully  combated  by  M.  Pasteur.  For  fifteen  years  a 
plague  had  raged  among  the  silkworms  of  France.  They 
had  sickened  and  died  in  multitudes,  while  those  that  suc- 
ceeded in  spinning  their  cocoons  furnished  only  a  fraction 
of  the  normal  quantity  of  silk.  In  1853  the  silk  culture 
of  France  produced  a  revenue  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  of  francs.  During  the  twenty  previous  years  the 
revenue  had  doubled  itself,  and  no  doubt  was  entertained 
as  to  its  further  augmentation.  The  weight  of  the  cocoons 
produced  in  1853  was  26,000,000  kilogrammes ;  in  1865 
it  had  &llen  to  4,000,000,  the  iall  entailing,  in  a  single 
year,  a  loss  of  100,000,000  francs. 

The  country  chiefly  smitten  by  this  calamity  happened 
to  be  that  of  the  celebrated  chemist  Dumas,  now  perpetual 
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secretary  of  the  Freoch  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  tamed 
to  hia  friend,  colleague,  and  pupil,  Pasteur,  and  besought 
him,  with  an  earnestness  which  the  circumstances  rendered 
almost  personal,  to  undertake  the  investigation  of  the 
malady.  Pasteur  at  this  time  had  never  seen  a  Bilkworm, 
and  he  urged  his  inexperience  in  reply  to  his  friend. 
But  Dumas  knew  too  well  the  qualities  needed  for  such  an 
enquiry  to  accept  Pasteui'a  reason  for  declining  it.  '  Je 
meta,'  said  he,  *un  prix  extreme  &  voir  votre  attention 
fix6e  sur  la  question  qui  int^ese  mon  pauvre  pays ;  la 
misSre  surpasse  tout  ce  que  vous  pouvez  imaginer.'  Pam- 
phlets about  the  plague  had  been  showered  upon  the 
public,  the  monotony  of  waste  paper  being  broken,  at 
rare  intervals,  by  a  more  or  lese  useful  publication.  '  The 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Silkworm,'  wrote  M.  Comalia  in 
I860,  'is  now  as  complicated  as  that  of  man.  Oases, 
liquids,  and  solids  have  been  laid  under  contribution. 
From  chlorine  to  sulphurous  acid,  from  nitric  acid  to  mm, 
Irom  sugar  to  sulphate  of  quinine, — all  has  been  invoked  in 
behalf  of  this  unhappy  insect.'  The  helpless  cultivators, 
moreover,  welcomed  with  ready  trustfulness  every  new 
remedy,  if  only  pressed  upon  them  with  sufficient  hardi- 
hood. It  seemed  impossible  to  diminish  their  blind 
confidence  in  their  blind  guides.  In  1863  the  French 
Minister  of  Agriculture  signed  an  agreement  to  pay 
500,000  francs  for  the  use  of  a  remedy,  which  its  pro- 
moter declared  to  be  infallible.  It  was  tried  in  twelve 
different  departments  of  France,  and  found  perfectly  use- 
less. In  no  single  instance  was  it  successful.  It  was 
under  these  circumstances  that  M.  Pasteur,  yielding  to 
the  entreaties  of  hia  friend,  betook  himself  to  Alais  in  the 
begiiming  of  June,  1865.  As  regards  silk  husbandry, 
this  was  the  moat  important  department  in  France,  and  it 
was  the  most  sorely  smitten  by  the  plague. 

The  silkworm  had  been  previously  attacked  by  int(«- 
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earditUj  a  disease  proved  b;  Baasi  to  V>e  caused  by  &  vege- 
table parasite.  Though  not  hereditary,  this  malady  was 
propagated  annually  by  the  parasitic  spores.  Wafted  by 
vinda  they  often  sowed  the  disease  in  places  far  removed 
from  the  centre  of  infection.  Musoardine  is  now  said  to 
be  very  rare,  a  deadlier  malady  having  taken  its  place.  A 
frequent  outward  sign  of  this  new  disease  are  the  black 
spots  which  cover  the  silkworms ;  hence  the  name  pUm/ne, 
first  applied  to  the  plague  by  M.  de  Quatrefages,  and 
adopted  by  Pasteur.  Febrine  declares  itself  in  the  stunted 
and  unequal  growth  of  the  worms,  in  the  languor  of 
their  movements,  in  their  fastidiousness  as  r^ards  food, 
and  in  their  premature  death.  The  track  of  discovery  as 
regards  the  epidemic  is  this:  In  1849  Guerin  M^neviUe 
noticed  in  the  blood  of  silkworms  vibratory  corpuscles, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  independent  life. 
Filipfri  proved  him  wrong,  and  showed  that  the  motion  of 
the  corpuscles  was  the  well-known  Brownian  motion.  But 
Filippi  himself  committed  the  error  of  supposing  the  cor- 
puscles to  be  normal  to  the  life  of  the  insect.  They  are 
really  the  cause  of  its  mortality — the  form  and  substance 
of  its  disease.  This  was  well  described  by  Comalia ;  while 
Lebert  and  Frey  subsequently  found  the  corpuscles  not 
only  in  the  blood,  but  in  all  the  tissues  of  the  insect, 
Oaimo,  in  1857,  discovered  them  in  the  eggs ;  and  on  this 
observation  Vittadiani  founded,  in  185d,  a  practical 
method  of  distinguishing  healthy  from  diseased  eggs. 
The  test  often  proved  feUacious,  and  it  was  never  exten- 
sively applied. 

These  living  corpuscles  take  possession  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  spread  thence  throughout  the  body  of  the  worm. 
The;  fill  the  silk  cavities,  the  stricken  insect  often  going 
automatically  through  the  motions  of  spinning,  without 
any  material  to  work  upon.  Its  organs,  instead  of  being 
filled  with  the  clear  viscous  liquid  of  the  silk,  are  packed 
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to  distension  by  the  corpuscles.  On  this  feature  of  tbe 
plague  Pasteur  fixed  his  entire  attention.  The  cycle  of  the 
silkworm's  life  is  briefly  this :  From  the  fertile  egg  cornea 
the  little  worm,  which  grows,  and  casts  its  skin.  This 
process  of  moulting  is  repeated  two  or  three  times  at  sub- 
sequent intervals  during  the  life  of  the  insect.  After  the 
last  moulting  the  worm  climbs  the  brambles  placed  to 
receive  it,  and  spins  among  them  its  cocoon.  It  passes 
thus  into  a  chrysalis ;  the  chrysalis  becomes  a  moth,  and  the 
moth,  when  liberated,  lays  the  eggs  which  form  the  starting- 
point  of  a  new  cycle.  Now  Pasteur  proved  that  the  plague- 
corpuscles  might  be  incipient  in  the  e^,  and  escape  detec- 
tion ;  they  might  also  be  germinal  in  the  worm,  and  still 
baffle  the  microscope.  But  as  the  worm  grows,  the  corpus- 
cles grow  also,  becoming  larger  and  more  defined.  In  the 
aged  chrysalis  they  are  more  pronounced  than  in  the  worm ; 
while  in  the  moth,  if  either  the  egg  or  the  worm  &om 
which  it  comes  should  have  been  at  all  stricken,  the  cor^ 
puscles  infallibly  appear,  offering  no  difficulty  of  detec- 
tion. This  was  the  first  great  point  made  out  in  1865  by 
Pasteur.  The  Italian  naturalists,  as  aforesaid,  recom- 
mended the  examination  of  the  eggs  before  risking  their 
inculiation.  Pasteur  showed  that  both  eggs  and  worms 
might  be  smitten,  and  still  pass  muster,  the  culture  of 
such  eftgs  or  such  worms  being  sure  to  entail  disaster.  He 
made  the  moth  his  starting-point  in  seeking  to  regenerate 
the  race. 

Pasteur  made  his  first  communication  on  this  subject 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  September,  1865.  It  raised 
a  cloud  of  criticism.  Here,  forsooth,  was  a  chemist  rashly 
quitting  his  proper  TtUtier  and  presuming  to  lay  down  the 
law  for  the  physician  and  biologist  on  a  subject  which  was 
eminently  theirs.  *  On  trouva  Strange  que  je  fusse  si 
peu  au  courant  de  la  question ;  on  m'opposa  des  travaux 
qui   avaient  paru  d'-pnis  longtemps  en  It^ilie,   dont  lea 
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r&ultats  montniient  I'iDutilit^  de  mes  eEForts,  et  rimpossi- 
bilite  d'arrirer  a  un  r^eultat  pratique  dans  la  direction 
qae  jg  m'^tais  engag^.  Que  tnon  i^orance  fut  graode 
su  sujet  des  recheiches  sans  oombre  qui  avaient  paru  depuia 
quinze  annees.'  Pasteur  heard  the  buzz,  but  he  con- 
tinued his  work.  In  choosing  the  eg^  intended  for  in- 
cubation, the  cultivators  selected  those  produced  in  the 
successful '  educations '  of  the  year.  But  they  could  not 
understand  the  frequent  and  often  disastrous  failures  of 
their  selected  eggs;  for  they  did  not  know,  and  nobody 
prior  to  Pasteur  was  competent  to  tell  them,  that  the 
finest  cocoons  may  envelope  doomed  corpusculous  mothi.. 
It  was  not,  however,  easy  to  make  the  cultivators  accept 
new  guidance.  To  strike  their  imagination,  and  if  pos- 
sible determine  their  practice,  Pasteur  hit  upon  the  ex- 
pedient of  prophecy.  In  1866  he  inspected,  at  St. 
Hippolyte-du-Fort,  fourteen  different  parcels  of  eggs  in- 
tended for  incabatioD.  Having  examined  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  moths  which  produced  these  egga,  he 
wrote  out  the  prediction  of  what  would  occur  in  1867,  and 
placed  the  prophecy  as  a  sealed  letter  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mayor  of  St.  Hippolyte. 

In  1867  the  cultivators  communicated  to  the  mayor 
their  results.  The  letter  of  Pasteur  was  then  opened  and 
read,  and  it  was  found  that  in  twelve  out  of  fourteen 
cases  there  was  absolute  conformity  between  his  pre- 
diction and  the  observed  facts.  Many  of  the  groups  had 
perished  totally  ;  the  others  had  perished  almost  totally ; 
and  this  was  the  prediction  of  Pasteur.  In  two  out  of 
the  fourteen  cases,  instead  of  the  prophesied  destruction, 
half  an  average  crop  was  obtained.  Now,  the  parcels  of 
eggs  here  referred  to  were  considered  healthy  by  their 
owners.  They  had  been  hatched  and  tended  in  the  firm 
hope  that  the  labour  expended  on  them  would  prove 
remunerative.     The  application  of  the  moth-test  for  a  few 
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minuiea  in  1866,  would  have  saved  the  latxiurand  averted 
the  disappointment.  Two  additional  parcels  of  eggs  weie 
at  the  same  time  submitted  to  Pasteur.  He  pronounced 
them  healtiiy ;  aod  his  words  were  verified  by  the  pro- 
duction of  an  excellent  crop.  Other  cases  of  prophecy 
still  more  remarkable,  because  more  circumstantial,  are 
recorded  in  Pasteur's  work. 

Pasteur  subjected  the  development  of  the  corpuscles  to 
a  searching  investigation,  and  followed  out  with  admirable 
skill  and  completeness  the  various  modes  by  which 
the  plague  was  propagated.  From  moths  perfectly  free 
from  corpuscles  he  obtained  healthy  worms,  and  se- 
lecting 10,  20,  30,  50,  as  the  case  might  be,  he  in- 
troduced into  the  worms  the  corpusculous  matter.  It 
was  first  permitted  to  accompany  the  food.  Let  us  take 
a  single  example  out  of  many.  Rubbing  up  a  small 
corpusculous  worm  in  water,  he  smeared  the  mixture 
over  the  mulberry-leaves.  Assuring  himself  that  the 
leaves  had  been  eaten,  he  watched  the  consequences  &om 
day  to  day.  Side  by  side  with  the  Infected  worms  he 
reared  their  fellows,  keeping  them  as  much  as  possible 
cut  of  the  way  of  infection.  These  constituted  his  '  lot 
temoign,' — his  standard  of  comparison.  On  April  16, 
1868,  he  thus  infected  thirty  worms.  Up  to  the  23rd 
they  remained  quite  well.  On  the  25th  they  seemed 
well,  but  on  that  day  corpuscles  were  found  in  the  intes- 
tines  of  two  of  them.  On  the  27th,  or  eleven  days  after 
the  infected  repast,  two  fresh  worms  were  examined,  and 
not  only  was  the  intestinal  canal  found  in  each  case  invaded, 
but  the  silk  organ  itself  was  charged  with  corpuscles. 
On  the  28th  the  twenty-six  remaining  wonns  were  covered 
by  the  black  spot«  of  p^brine.  On  the  30th  the  difference 
of  size  between  the  infected  and  non-infected  wonns  was 
very  striking,  the  sick  worms  being  not  more  than  two- 
thirds   of  the   bulk   of  the  healthy  ones.     On  May  2 
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ft  worm  ^bich  had  just  finishecl  its  fourth  moulting 
was  examined.  Its  vhole  body  was  bo  filled  with  the 
parasite  aa  to  excite  astonishment  that  it  could  live.  The 
disease  advanced,  the  worms  died  and  were  examined, 
and  on  May  11  only  sis  out  of  the  thirty  remained. 
They  were  the  strongest  of  the  lot,  but  on  being  searched 
they  also  were  found  charged  with  corpuscles.  Not  one 
of  the  thirty  worms  had  escaped ;  a  single  meal  had 
poisoned  them  all.  The  standard  lot,  on  the  contrary, 
spun  their  fine  cocoons,  two  only  of  their  moths  being 
proved  to  contain  any  trace  of  the  parasite,  which  had 
doubtless  been  introduced  during  the  rearing  of  the 
worms. 

As  his  acquaintance  with  Uie  subject  increased,  Pas- 
teur's desire  for  precision  augmented,  and  he  finally 
counted  the  growing  number  of  corpuscles  seen  in  the 
field  of  bis  microscope  irom  day  to  day.  Ailet  a  conta- 
gious repast  the  number  of  worms  containing  the  parasite 
gradually  augmented  until  finally  it  became  cent,  per 
cent.  The  number  of  corpuscles  would  at  the  same  time 
rise  from  0  to  1,  to  10,  to  100,  and  sometimes  even  to 
1,000  or  1,600  in  the  field  of  his  microscope.  He  tbea 
varied  the  mode  of  infection.  He  inoculated  healthy 
worms  with  the  corpusculous  matter,  and  watched  the 
consequent  growth  of  the  disease.  He  proved  that  the 
worms  inoculate  each  other  by  the  infliction  of  visible 
wounds  with  their  claws.  In  various  cases  he  washed  the 
claws,  and  found  corpuscles  in  the  water.  He  demon- 
strated the  spread  of  infection  bj  the  simple  association 
of  healthy  and  diseased  worms.  By  their  elaws  and  their 
dejections,  the  diseased  worms  spread  infection.  It  was 
no  hypothetical  infected  medium  —  no  problematical 
pythogenic  gas — that  killed  the  worms,  but  a  definite 
organism.  The  question  of  infection  at  a  distance  was 
also  examined,  and  its  existence  demonstrated.     As  might 
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be  fcspected  from  Pasteur's  antecedents,  the  investigation 
vas  ezliauBtive,  the  skill  and  beauty  of  his  manipulation 
finding  fitting  correlatives  in  the  strength  and  cleameBS 
of  his  thought. 

The  following  quotation  from  Paeteur's  work  clearly 
shows  the  relation  in  which  hia  researches  stand  to  the 
important  question  on  which  he  was  engaged : 

Place  (he  saj^e)  the  moBt  skilful  educator,  evea  the  most 
e:<pert  roicroacopist,  in  presence  of  large  educations  which  present 
the  symptoms  described  in  our  experimenta;  his  judgment  will 
necet'sarily  be  erroneous  if  he  confines  himself  to  the  kuoirledge 
which  preceded  my  researches.  The  wonna  will  not  present  to 
him  the  slightest  spot  of  p^brine  ;  the  microscope  will  not  reveal 
the  existence  of  corpuscles;  the  mortality  of  the  worms  will  be 
null  or  insignificant ;  snd  the  cocoons  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Our  observer  would,  therefore,  conclude  without  hesitation  that 
the  eggs  produced  will  be  good  for  incubation.  The  truth  is,  on 
the  contrary,  that  all  the  worms  of  these  fine  crops  have  been 
poisoned ;  that  from  the  beginning  they  carried  in  tbem  the  germ 
<]f  the  malady ;  ready  to  multiply  itself  beyond  measure  in  the 
chrysalides  and  the  moths,  thence  to  pass  into  the  eggs  and  smite 
with  sterility  the  next  generation.  And  vhat  is  tlie  first  cause 
of  the  evil  concealed  imder  so  deceitful  an  exterior?  In  our 
experiments  we  can,  so  to  speak,  touch  it  with  our  fingers.  It  is 
entirely  the  effect  of  a  single  corpusculous  repast;  an  effect  moro 
or  less  prompt  according  to  the  epoch  of  life  of  the  worm  that 
has  eaten  the  poisoned  food. 

Pasteur  describes  in  detail  his  method  of  securing 
healthy  eggs.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  mode  of  restor- 
ing to  France  her  ancient  silk  husbandry.  The  justifica- 
tion of  his  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  reports  which 
reached  him  of  the  application  and  the  unparalleled  suc- 
cess of  his  method,  while  editing  his  researches  for  final 
publication.  In  both  France  and  Italy  his  method  baa 
been  pursued  with  the  most  surprising  results.  But  it 
was  an  up-hill  fight  which  led  to  this  triumph.     '  Ever,* 
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be  say  J,  *  since  the  commencement  of  these  researdies,  I 
bave  been  ezpoBed  to  the  most  obstinate  and  unjust  con- 
tradictions ;  but  I  have  made  it  a  duty  to  leave  no  trace 
of  these  conflicts  in  this  book.'  And  in  reference  to 
parasitic  diseases,  generally,  he  uses  the  following  weighty 
words :  *  II  est  an  pouvoir  de  Thomme  de  faire  dis- 
paraitre  de  la  surface  du  globe  les  maladies  parasitaires, 
si,  comme  c'est  ma  conviction,  la  doctrine  des  generations 
spontan^s  est  une  chim^re.' 

Pasteur  dwells  upon  the  ease  with  which  an  island  like 
Corsica  might  be  absolutely  isolated  from  the  silkworm 
epidemic.  And  with  regard  to  other  epidemics,  Mr. 
Simon  describes  an  extraordinary  case  of  insular  exempt 
tioo,  for  the  ten  years  extending  from  1851  to  1860.  Of 
the  627  registration  districts  of  England,  one  only  had 
an  entire  escape  from  diseases  which,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
were  prevalent  in  all  the  others :  '  In  all  the  ten  years  it 
had  not  a  single  death  by  measles,  nor  a  single  death  by 
small-pox,  nor  a  single  death  by  scarlet-fever.  And  why  ? 
Not  because  of  its  general  sanitary  merits,  for  it  bad  an 
average  amount  of  other  evidence  of  unhealthiness. 
Doubtless,  the  reason  of  its  escape  was  that  it  was  insu- 
lar. It  was  the  district  of  the  Scilly  lalea ;  to  which  it 
was  most  improbable  that  any  febrile  contagion  should 
come  from  without.  And  its  escape  is  an  approximative 
proof  that,  at  least  for  those  ten  years,  no  contagium  of 
measles,  nor  any  contagium  of  s::ai' let-fever,  nor  any  con- 
tagium of  small-poz  had  arisen  spontaneously  within  its 
limits.'  It  may  be  added  that  there  were  only  seven 
districts  in  England  in  which  no  death  from  diphtheria 
occurred,  and  that,  of  those  seven  districts,  the  district  of 
the  Scilly  Isles  was  one. 

A  second  parasitic  disease  of  silkworms,  called  in  France 
lafiacherU,  co-^xistent  with  p^brine,  but  quite  distinct 
from  it,  has  also  been  invest!;  ated  by  Pasf«ur.     Enough, 
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however,  baa  been  said  to  send  the  reader  interested  in 
theae  questions  to  the  original  volumea  for  further  in- 
fonnatioQ.  To  one  important  practical  point  M.  Pasteur, 
in  a  letter  to  mjself,  directs  attention : 

Permettez-moi  de  terminer  ces  quelques  lignes  qae  je  doig 
dieter,  Taincu  que  je  snis  par  k  maladie,  en  Tons  faisiiit  observer 
que  TOtu  rendriez  aerrice  tmx.  Colonies  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  en 
r^pandant  la  connaissance  de  ce  livre,  et  dea  principea  que 
j'etablia  touchant  la  maladie  dee  Tera  &  soie.  Besucoap  du  ces 
colooiea  pmuraient  cultirer  1e  mflrier  avec  succ^  et  en  jeta&t 
lea  ysMX  but  mon  ouvroge  tdos  tdus  conraincrez  aiajment  qn'il 
eat  &cile  auionrd'bui,  non-seuteraent  d'^loigner  la  maladie 
r^gnante,  maia  en  outre  de  donnor  aux  r&coltea  de  la  aoie  una 
pinap&^it^  qu'ellea  n'ont  jamaia  eue. 

(hiffin  and  Propagation  of  Contagious  Matter. 
Prior  to  Pasteur,  the  niost  diverse  and  contradictory 
opiniona  were  entertained  as  to  the  contagions  cba- 
lacter  of  p^brine;  some  stoutly  affirmed  it,  others  as 
stoutly  denied  it  But  on  one  point  all  'were  agreed. 
*  They  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  deleterious  medium, 
rendered  epidemic  by  some  occult  and  mysterious 
influence,  to  which  was  attributed  the  cause  of  the 
disease.*  Those  acquainted  with  our  medical  literature 
will  not  fail  to  observe  an  instructive  analogy  here. 
We  have  on  the  one  side  accomplished  writers  a«:ribing 
epidemic  diseases  to  'deleterioua  media'  which  arise 
spontaneoualy  in  crowded  hospitals  and  ill-smellinpf 
drains.  According  to  them,  the  matter  of  epidemic 
disease  is  formed  de  novo  in  a  putrescent  atmosphere. 
On  the  other  side  we  have  writers,  clear,  vigorous,  with 
well-defined  ideas  and  methods  of  research,  contending 
that  the  matter  which  produces  epidemic  disease  eomes 
always  from  a  parent  stock.  It  behaves  as  germinal 
matter,  and  tbey  do  not  hesitate  to  regard  it  as  such. 
They  no  moro  believe  in  the  spontaneous  generation  of 
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nch  diseafles,  than  they  do  in  the  spontaneous  generation 
of  mice.  Pasteur,  for  example,  found  that  p^briue  had  been 
known  for  an  indefinite  time  aa  a  disease  among  silk- 
worms. The  development  of  it  which  he  combated  was 
merely  the  expansion  of  an  already  existing  power — the 
buTBtiug  into  open  conflagration  of  a  previously  smouU 
dering  fire.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this.  For 
though  epidemic  disease  requires  a  special  contagium  to 
produce  it,  surrounding  conditions  must  have  a  potent 
influence  on  its  development.  Common  seeds  may  be 
duly  sown,  but  the  conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture 
may  be  such  as  (o  restrict,  or  altogether  prevent,  the 
subsequent  growth.  Looked  at,  therefore,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  germ  theory,  the  exceptional  energy  which 
epidemic  disease  from  time  to  time  exhibits,  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  method  of  Nature.  We  sometimes  hear 
diphtheria  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  new  disease  of  the 
last  twenty  years ;  but  Mr.  Simon  tells  me  that  about 
three  c^ituries  ago  tremendous  epidemics  of  it  began  to 
rage  in  Spain  (where  it  was  named  GarrotUlo),  and  soon 
afterwards  in  Italy ;  and  that  since  that  time  the  disease  has 
been  well  known  to  all  auocessive  generations  of  doctors. 
In  or  about  1758,  for  instance.  Dr.  Starr,  of  Liskeard,  in 
a  communication  to  the  Royal  Society,  particularly 
described  the  disease,  with  all  the  characters  which  have 
recently  again  become  fomilar,  but  under  the  name  of 
morbus  etraTigulatorlua,  as  then  severely  epidemic  in 
Comnall.  lliis  fact  is  the  more  interesting,  as  diph- 
theria, in  its  more  modem  reappearance,  again  showed 
predilection  for  that  remote  county.  Many  also  believe 
that  the  Black  Death,  of  five  centuries  ago,  has  disappeared 
as  mysteriously  as  it  came ;  but  Mr.  Simon  finds  that  it 
is  believed  to  be  prevalent  at  this  hour  in  some  of  the 
Dorth-westem  parts  of  India. 

Let  me  here  state  an  item  of  my  own  experience.  When 
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I  was  at  the  Bei  Alp  last  year  the  Knglish  chaplain 
received  letters  inforaung  him  of  the  breaking  out  of 
Bcarlet-fever  among  his  children.  He  lived,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  on  the  healthful  eminence  of  Dartmoor,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  imagine  how  scarlet-fever  coidd  have  been 
waited  to  the  place.  A  drain  ran  close  to  his  house,  and 
on  it  his  suspicions  were  manifestly  fixed.  Some  of  our 
medical  writers  would  fortiiy  him  in  this  notion,  and  thus 
defiect  him  from  the  truth,  while  those  of  another  school 
would  deny  to  a  drain,  however  foul,  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing a  Bpeciiic  disease.  After  cloae  enquiry  he  recol- 
lected that  a  hobby-horse  had  been  used  both  by  his  boy 
and  another  who,  a  short  time  previously,  had  passed 
thiough  scarlet-fever. 

Drains  and  cesspools,  indeed,  are  by  no  means  in  such 
evil  odour  as  they  used  to  be.  A  fetid  Thames  and  a  low 
death-rat«  occur  from  time  to  time  together  in  London. 
For,  if  the  special  matter  or  germs  of  epidemic  disorder 
be  not  present,  a  corrupt  atmosphere,  however  obnoxious 
otherwise,  will  not  produce  the  disorder.  But,  if  the 
germs  be  present,  defective  drains  and  cesspools  become 
the  potent  distiibutors  of  disease  and  death.  Corrupted 
air  may  promote  an  epidemic,  but  cannot  produce  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  through  the  transport  of  the  special  germ 
or  virus,  disease  may  develop  itself  in  regions  where  the 
drainage  is  good  and  the  atmosphere  pure. 

If  you  see  a  new  thistle  growing  in  your  field  you  feel 
sure  that  its  seed  has  been  wafted  thither.  Just  as  sure 
does  it  seem  that  the  contagious  matter  of  epidemic  dis- 
ease has  been  transplanted  to  the  place  where  it  newly 
appears.  With  a  clearness  and  conclusiveness  not  to  be 
surpassed.  Dr.  William  Budd  has  traced  such  diseases 
from  placo  to  place ;  showing  how  they  plant  themselves, 
at  distinct  foci,  among  populations  subjected  to  the 
same  atmospheric  Infiuences,  just  as  grains  of  com  might 
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lie  ctirried  in  the  pocket  and  sown.  Hildebrand,  to  whoee 
remarkable  work,  'Du  Typhiia  contagieux,'  Dr.  de  Mussy 
bas  directed  my  attention,  gives  the  following  strikiog 
case,  both  of  the  durability  and  the  transport  of  the  virus 
of  scarlatina :  '  Un  habit  noir  que  j'avais  en  visitant  una 
malade  attaquSe  de  scarlatine,  et  que  je  portai  de  Vienne 
en  Podolie,  sans  I'avoit  mis  depms  plus  d'un  an  et  demi, 
me  communiqua,  d^  que  je  fus  arriv^,  cette  maladie  con- 
tagietue,  que  je  r^pandis  ensuite  dans  cette  province,  oil 
elle  ^tait  jusqu'alors  presque  inconnue.'  Some  years  ago 
Dr.  de  Mussj  himself  was  summoned  to  a  country  house 
in  Surrey,  to  see  a  young  lady  who  was  suffering  from  a 
dropsy,  evidently  the  consequence  of  scarlatina.  The 
original  disease,  being  of  a  very  mild  character,  had  been 
quite  overlooked ;  but  circumstances  were  recorded  which 
could  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  as  to  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  complaint.  But  then  the  question  arose. 
How  did  the  young  lady  catch  the  scarlatina  ?  She  had 
come  there  on  a  visit  two  months  previously,  and  it  wae 
only  after  she  had  been  a  month  in  the  house  that  she 
was  taken  ill.  The  housekeeper  at  length  cleared  up  the 
mystery.  The  young  lady,  on  her  arrival,  had  expressed  a 
wish  to  occupy  a  room  in  an  isolated  tower.  Her  desire 
was  granted;  and  in  that  room,  six  months  previously,  a 
visitor  had  been  confined  with  an  attack  of  scarlatina. 
The  room  had  been  swept  and  whitewashed,  but  the 
carpets  had  been  permitted  to  remain. 

Thousands  of  cases  could  probably  be  cited  in  which 
the  disease  has  shown  itself  in  this  mysterious  way,  but 
where  a  strict  examination  has  revealed  ita  true  parentage 
and  extraction.  Is  it,  then,  philosophical  to  take  refuge 
in  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  as  a  cause  of  specific 
disease,  merely  because  in  special  cases  the  parentage 
may  be  indistinct  ?  Those  best  acquainted  with  atomic 
nature,  and  who  are  mont  ready  to  admit,  aa  regards  even 
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higher  things  thaa  this,  the  poteatialities  of  matter,  will 
be  the  last  to  accept  these  rash  hypotheses. 

The  Qerm  Theory  applied  to  Surgery. 
Not  odIj  medical  but  Hiirgical  science  is  sow  seekiDg 
light  and  guidance  from  this  germ  theory.  Upon  it  the 
antiseptic  system  of  Professor  Lister  of  Edinburgh  is 
founded.  As  already  stated,  the  germ  theory  of  putre- 
foctioD  was  started  by  Schwaim,  but  the  illustrations  of 
this  theory  addnced  by  Ftofessor  Lister  are  of  such  public 
moment  as  not  only  to  juAtify,  but  to  render  imperatiTe, 
their  introduction  here. 

Schwann's  obaervations  (fays  Prolesaor  Lister)  did  not  receive 
the  attention  which  they  appeared  to  me  to  have  deserved.  The 
fermentation  of  sugar  was  generally  allowed  to  be  occaaioaed  by 
the  toriila  eertoitia ;  but  it  was  not  admitted  that  putre£ac^n 
wiB  due  to  an  analogous  agency.  And  yet  the  two  cases  preeant 
n  very  ntriking  paralleL  In  each  m  etable  chemical  compound, 
sugar  in  the  one  case,  albumen  in  the  other,  undergoes  extra- 
ordinary chemical  changes  under  the  influence  of  an  excenively 
minute  quantity  of  a  substance  which,  r^;arded  chemioally,  wo 
should  suppose  inert.  As  an  example  of  this  in  the  case  of 
putre&ction,  let  us  take  a  circumstance  often  wimefiied  in  the 
Vestment  of  large  chronic  abscesses.  In  order  to  guard  against 
the  access  of  atmospheric  wr,  we  uned  to  draw  off  the  matter  by 
means  of  a  csnula  and  trocar,  such  as  yon  see  here,  consisting  of 
a  silver  tube  with  a  sharp-pointed  steel  rod  fitted  into  it,  and 
projecting  beyond  it.  The  instrument,  dipped  in  oil,  was  thrust 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abscess,  the  trocar  was  withdrawn,  sod  the 
pus  flowed  out  through  the  cannla,  care  b«og  taken  by  gentle 
pressure  over  the  part  to  prevent  the  pojnbili^  of  rt^i^tation. 
The  canula  was  then  drawn  out  with  due  prectudon  agunst  the 
reflux  of  ur.  This  method  was  frequently  successful  as  to  its 
immediate  object,  the  patient  being  relieved  firom  the  mass  o£ 
the  accumulated  fluid,  and  experiencing  no  inconvenience  &om 
the  operation.  But  the  pna  was  pretty  certain  to  reaccumulatc 
in  course  of  time,  and  it  became  necessary  again  and  again  to 
repeat   the   process.      And  unhappily  there  was  no    ahBolut<> 
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flconrit}'  ot  immunity  IVom  bad  consequencen.  However  ore- 
fdtly  the  procedure  waa  conducted,  it  eometimeB  happcDed,  erea 
thotigh  tlie  puncture  seemed  healing  hy  first  intention,  tbat 
feverish  symptoms  declared  themselres  ia  the  course  of  the  first 
or  second  day,  and,  on  inspecting  the  seat  of  the  abscess,  the 
skin  was  perhaps  seen  to  be  red,  Implying  the  presence  of  some 
cause  of  irritation,  while  a  rapid  reaccumulation  of  tho  fluid  was 
foond  to  have  occurred.  Under  these  circumHtances,  it  becami> 
necessary  to  open  the  abscesa  by  free  incision,  when  a  quanvity 
large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  abcess,  say,  for  example,  ■ 
qnart,  of  pus  escaped,  fetid  from  putrefaction.  Now,  how  had 
this  change  been  brought  about  7  Without  the  germ  theory,  1 
venture  to  say,  no  rational  explanation  of  it  could  have  been 
given.  It  must  have  been  caused  by  the  introduction  of  some- 
thing from  without.  Inflammation  of  the  punctured  wound, 
even  suppoung  it  to  have  occurred,  would  not  explain  the  pheno- 
menon. For  mere  inflammation,  whether  acute  or  chronic 
though  It  QccBmons  the  formatdon  of  pus,  does  not  induce  putre- 
faction. The  pus  originally  evacuated  was  perfectly  sweet,  and 
we  know  of  nothing  to  account  for  the  alteration  in  tta  quality 
but  the  influence  of  something  derived  from  the  external  world. 
And  what  could  that  something  be  7  The  dipping  of  the  instru- 
ment in  oil,  and  the  subsequeut  precautions,  prevented  the  en- 
trance of  oxygen.  Or  even  if  you  allowed  that  a  few  atoms  ot 
the  gas  did  enter,  it  would  be  an  extraordinary  assumpttoa  to 
make  that  these  cnuld  in  so  short  a  time  effect  such  changes  in 
no  large  a  mass  of  albuminous  material.  Besides,  the  pyogenic 
membrane  is  abutiduntly  supplied  with  capillary  vessels,  through 
which  arterial  blood,  rich  in  oxygen,  is  perpetually  flowing;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  pus,  before  it  was  evacuated  at 
all,  was  liable  to  any  action  which  the  element  might  be  disposed 
to  exert  upon  it. 

On  the  oxygen  theory,  then,  the  occurrence  of  pntre&ction 
under  these  circumstances  is  quite  inexplicable.  But  if  you 
admit  the  germ  theory,  the  difficulty  vanishes  at  once.  The 
cannia  and  trocar  having  been  lying  exposed  to  the  air,  dust 
will  have  been  depotdted  upon  them,  and  will  be  present  in  the 
angle  between  the  trocar  and  the  silver  tube,  and  in  that  pro- 
tected situation  will  fail  to  be  wiped  off  when  the  instrument  ia 
'hrust  through  the  tissues.  Then  when  the  trocar  is  withdrawn, 
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Eome  portions  of  thia  dust  will  naturally  remain  upon  the  margin 
of  the  canula,  'whicli  is  left  projecting  into  the  abscenA,  and 
nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  some  particles  may  fiul  to  bo 
washed  off  by  the  alream  of  out-flowing  pus,  but  may  be  dis- 
lodged when  the  tube  is  taken  out,  and  left  behind  in  the  cavity. 
The  germ  theory  tells  ns  that  these  particles  of  dust  will  be 
pretty  sure  to  contain  the  germa  of  pntrefkctiTe  organisms,  and 
i£  one  mich  is  left  in  the  albuminoua  liquid,  It  will  rapidly  develop 
at  the  high  temperature  of  the  body,  and  account  for  all  Hm 
phenomena. 

But  striking  as  ia  the  parallel  between  patre&ction  in  ^ia 
instance  and  the  vinous  fermentation,  as  r^^da  the  greatness  of 
the  effect  produced,  compared  wiUt  the  minuteneaa  and  the  inert- 
ness, chemically  ^»eaking,  of  the  cause,  you  will  naturally  desire 
further  evidence  of  the  similarity  of  the  two  proceaaea.  You  can 
see  with  the  microscope  the  torula  of  fermenting  must  or  beer. 
Is  there,  you  may  ask,  any  oi^anism  to  be  detected  in  the  putre- 
fying pus?  Tea,  gentlemen,  there  is.  If  any  drop  of  the  putid 
matter  is  examined  with  a  good  glass,  it  is  found  to  be  teeming 
with  myriads  of  minute  jointed  bodies,  called  vibrios,  which 
indubitably  proclaim  tbeir  vitulity  by  the  energy  of  their  move- 
ments. It  ia  not  an  affair  of  probability,  but  a  fiict,  that  the 
entire  mass  of  that  quart  of  pus  has  become  peopled  with  living 
organisms  as  the  result  of  the  introducUou  of  the  canula  and 
trocar ;  for  the  matter  Grat  let  out  was  as  free  from  vibrios  as  it 
was  from  putretaction.  If  this  be  so,  the  greatness  of  the  chemical 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  pua  ceases  to  be  surprising. 
We  know  that  it  ia  one  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  living  struc- 
tures tliat  they  possess  extraordinary  powers  of  effecting  chemical 
changes  in  materials  in  their  vicinity,  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  energy  as  mere  chemical  componnda.  And  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  the  animalcules  which  have  been  developed  in  the 
albuminous  liquid,  and  have  grown  at  its  expense,  must  have 
nitered  its  constitution,  just  as  we  ourselves  alter  that  of  the 
materials  on  which  we  feed.' 

Id  the  operations  of  Professor  Liater  care  is  taken 
that  every  portion  of  tissue  laid  bare  by  the  koife  ehall 
be   defended   from   germs;   that  if  tiiey  &1I   upon  the 
<  '  lattodDCtoiy  Lsrturs  bsforp  th*  Unirsnit-y  ot  BHabvtgh.' 
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wouud  they  shall  be  killed  as' they  fall.  With  this  in 
view  he  showers  upon  his  exposed  surfaces  the  spray  of 
diluted  carbolic  acid,  which  is  particularly  deadly  to  the 
germs,  and  he  Buiroiinds  the  wound  in  the  most  careful 
maoDer  with  antiseptic  bandages.  To  those  accustomed 
to  strict  experiment  it  is  manifest  that  we  have  a  strict 
experimenter  here — a  man  with  a  perfectly  distinct  object 
in  view,  which  he  pursues  with  never-tiring  patience  and 
unwavering  faith.  And  the  result,  in  his  hospital 
practice,  as  described  by  himself,  has  been,  that  even  in 
the  midst  of  abominations  too  shocking  to  be  mentioned 
here,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wards  where  death 
was  rampant  from  pyemia,  erysipelas,  and  hospital  gan- 
grene, be  was  able  to  keep  his  patients  absolutely  tree 
from  these  terrible  scourgea.  Let  me  here  recommend 
to  your  attention  Professor  Lister's  '  Introductory 
Lecture  before  the  University  of  Edinburgh,*  which  I  have 
already  quoted ;  his  paper  on  '  The  Effect  of  the  Anti- 
septic System  of  Treatment  on  the  Salubrity  of  a  Surgical 
Hospital ;  *  and  the  article  in  the '  British  Medical  Journal ' 
of  January  U,  187K 

If,  instead  of  using  carbolic  acid  spray,  he  could  sur- 
round hia  wounds  with  properly  filtered  air,  the  result 
would,  he  contends,  be  the  same.  In  a  room  where  the 
germs  not  only  float  hut  cling  to  clothes  and  walls,  this 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  But  surgery  is 
acquainted  with  a  class  of  wounds  in  which  the  blood  is 
freely  mixed  with  air  that  has  passed  through  the  lungs, 
and  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  such  air  does  not 
produce  putrefaction.  Professor  Lister,  as  far  as  I  know, 
was  the  first  to  give  a  philosophical  interpretation  of  this 
fitct,  which  he  describes  and  comments  upon  thus : 

1  have  explained  to  my  own  mind  iha  remarkable  (act  tlint 
in  simple  fracture  of  the  ribs,  if  the  Itmg  be  puDctured  by  a 
fragment,   the   blood   eflused  into  the  pleural    cavity,   though 
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freely  mixed  with  air,  ncdergoea  no  decompoutioD.  The  air  is 
eometimes  pumped  into  the  pleural  cavity  in  such  abundatice 
that,  making  its  way  through  the  wound  in  the  pleura  costalia,  it 
inflates  thu  cellular  tissue  of  the  whole  body.  Yet  this  occasionB 
no  alarm  to  the  surgeon  (although  if  the  blood  in  the  pleura 
were  to  putrefy,  it  would  infallibly  occasion  dangerous  anppn- 
rative  pleurisy).  Why  air  introduced  into  the  pleural  cavi^ 
through  a  wounded  lung,  should  have  such  wholly  different 
efiecta  from  that  entering  directly  through  a  woimd  in  the  chest, 
was  to  me  a  complete  mystery  until  I  heard  of  the  germ  theory 
of  putrefiiction,  when  it  at  once  occnrrcd  to  me  that  it  was  only 
natural  that  air  should  be  filtered  of  germs  by  the  air-pasaagen, 
one  of  whose  offices  is  to  arrest  inhaled  particles  of  dust,  and  pre- 
vent them  from  entering  the  air-cells. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  remarkable  hypothesis 
farther  on. 

The  advocatee  of  the  germ  theory,  both  of  putrefactioD 
and  epidemic  disease,  hold  that  both  arise,  not  from  the 
air,  but  from  Bomething  coutaioed  in  the  air.  The;  hold, 
moreover,  that  this  *  something '  ie  not  a  vapotir  nor  a 
gun,  nor  indeed  a  molecule  of  any  kind,  but  a  particle.* 
The  term  'particulate'  has  been  used  in  the  Beports  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  to  describe 
this  supposed  constitution  of  contagious  matter ;  and  Dr. 
Sanderson's  experiments  render  it  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  if  they  do  not  actually  demonstrate,  that  the 
virus  of  small-poz  is  *  particulate.*  De6nite  knowledge 
upon  this  point  is  of  exceedinj^  importance,  becatise  in 
the  treatment  of  particlea  methods  are  available  which 
it  would  be  futile  to  apply  to  moleoulee. 

'  Aa  TegBrdsiiss,  there  is  probalilj  do  sharp  line  of  diTinoD  between 
molecales  sod  paitides ;  Ihs  one  gradaBll;  thtAes  into  tie  other.  Bqt  the 
dirtinctioTi  tbnt  I  would  draw  is  thia :  the  atom  or  the  moleenle,  if  free,  Ei 
alwaji  part  of  a  gii.  the  particle  ii  dstbt  so.  A  pnrtide  is  s  bit  of  liquid 
or  Kdid  mslter,  fwmed  bj  the  s^rogatioo  of  atomi  i«  molecule*. 
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Ap^ication  of  Luminoua  Beams  to  these  Researches. 

My  own  interference  vith  this  great  question,  while 
sanctioned  hj  eminent  names,  has  been  also  an  object  of 
varied  aod  ingenious  attack.  On  this  point  I  will  only 
say  that  when  angry  feeling  escapes  from  behind  the 
intellect,  where  it  may  be  useful  as  an  ui^ng  force,  and 
places  itself  athwart  the  intellect,  it  is  liable  to  produce 
all  manner  of  delusions.  Thus  my  censors,  for  the  most 
part,  have  levelled  their  remarks  against  positions  which 
were  never  assumed,  and  against  claims  which  were  never 
made.  The  simple  history  of  the  matter  is  this  :  During 
the  autimiQ  of  1868  I  was  much  occupied  with  the  obeer- 
vatioDS  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  discourse. 
For  fifteen  years  it  had  been  my  habit  to  make  use  of 
floating  dust  to  reveal  the  paths  of  luminous  beams 
through  the  air;  but  until  1868  I  did  not  intentionally 
reverse  the  process,  and  employ  a  luminous  beam  to  reveal 
and  examine  the  duet.  In  a  paper  presented  to  the  Boyal 
Society  in  December,  1869,  the  observations  which  in- 
duced me  to  give  more  ttpecial  attention  to  the  question 
of  spontaneous  generation,  and  the  germ  theory  of  epi- 
demic disease,  are  thus  described : 

The  Floating  Matter  of  the  Air. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  foregoing  action  (the  chemical 
action  of  light  upon  vapours,  Fragment  IV.),  and  also  during 
the  eKperiments  joat  referred  to,  the  nature  of  my  work  compelled 
me  to  aim  at  obtaining  experimental  tubes  absolutely  clean  upon 
the  surface,  and  nbsoloh'ly  free  within  from  suapende^  matter. 
Neither  condition  is,  however,  eauly  attained. 

For  however  well  the  tubes  might  be  washed  and  polished, 
and  however  bright  and  pure  they  might  appear  in  ordinary 
daylight,  the  electric  beam  infallibly  revealed  signs  and  tokens 
of  dirL     The  air  was  always  pri-sent,  nnd  it  was  sure  to  deposit 
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some  impurity.  All  chemical  proceBReii,  oot  conclucted  ia  a 
Tacnntn,  &re  open  to  t^is  diBtorbaiice.  When  the  expeiimentAl 
tube  was  e:cIiauBted,  it  exhibited  no  trace  of  floating  matter,  but 
on  admittiDg  the  air  through  the  U-tubes  (containing  caostio 
potavh  and  sulphuric  acid),  a  dtut-eow  more  or  leas  distinct  waa 
always  revealed  by  tbe  poweifully  condensed  electric  beam. 

The  floating  motes  resembled  minute  particles  of  liquid 
which  had  been  carried  mechanically  from  the  U-tubes  into  the 
experimental  tube.  Precautions  were  therefore  taken  to  prevent 
any  such  transfer.  They  produced  little  or  no  mitigation.  I 
did  not  imagine,  at  the  time,  that  the  dust  of  the  external  air 
could  Gad  such  free  passage  through  the  causdc  potash  and 
salphurio  acid.  Thi?,  however,  waa  the  case  ;  the  motes  really 
came  from  without.  They  also  passed  with  freedom  through  a 
vsriety  of  ethers  and  alcohols.  In  bet,  it  requires  long-cou- 
tinned  action  on  the  part  of  an  acid  fint  to  viet  the  motes  and 
alWwards  to  destroy  them.  By  carejullj  passing  the  air  through 
the  flame  of  a  Rpirit-lamp,  or  through  a  platinum  tube  heated  to 
bright  rfdness,  the  floating  matter  was  sensibly  destroyed.  It 
was  therefore  combustible,  in  other  words,  organic,  matter.  I 
bied  to  intercept  It  by  a  large  respirator  of  cotton-wool.  Close 
pressure  was  aeceHsary  to  render  the  wool  effective.  A  plug  of 
the  wool,  rammed  pret^  tightly  into  the  tube  through  which  the 
air  passed,  was  finally  found  competent  to  hold  back  llie  motes. 
They  appeared  from  time  to  time  atlernords,  and  gave  me  much 
trouble ;  but  they  were  invariably  traced  in  the  end  to  some 
defect  in  the  purifying  apparatus — to  some  crack  or  flaw  in  the 
sealing-wax  employed  to  render  the  tubes  air-tight.  Thus 
through  proper  care,  but  not  without  a  great  deal  of  searching 
out  of  disturbances,  the  experimental  tube,  even  when  filled 
with  air  or  vapour,  contains  nothing  competent  to  scatter  the 
light.  The  space  within  it  has  the  aspect  of  an  absolute 
Tocunm. 

An  experimental  tube  in  this  condition  I  call  opJienl/jr 
empty. 

The  simple  apparatus  employed  in  these  tocperimenta  will  be 
at  once  understood  by  reference  to  the  figure  on  page  154.  S  S' 
is  the  glass  experimental  tube,  which  has  varied  in  length  from 
1  to  5  feet,  and  which  may  be  from  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter. 
From  the  end  8,  the  pipej^j/  paasestoan  ur-pump.   Connected 
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trith  the  other  end  S'  we  h&Te  &6  flask  F,  conlaiiiiDg  the  liquid 
vhoee  vapour  is  to  be  examined ;  then  follows  a  U-tube,  T, 
filled  with  fragmentB  of  clean  glass,  wetted  with  eulphotic  actd ; 
then  a  second  U-tubc,  T,  conlaiuiDg  fragments  of  marble,  vetted 
with  caustic  potash  ;  and  finally  a  narrow  straight  tube  (  (',  con- 
taining a  tolerably  tightly  fitting  plug  of  cotton-wool.  To  save 
the  air-pump  gauge  from  the  attack  of  such  vapours  as  act  on 
mercury,  as  alao  to  facilitate  observation,  a  separate  barometer 
tnbe  wa«  employed. 

Through  the  cork  which  rtops  the  tiask  P  two  glass  tubes, 
a  and  (,  pass  air-tight  The  tube  a  ends  immediately  under  the 
cork  ;  the  tube  '',  on  the  contrary,  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fladc  and  dips  into  the  liquid.  The  end  of  the  tube  b  is  drawn 
out  so  as  to  render  very  small  the  orifice  through  which  the  air 
.»^ipes  into  the  liquid. 

The  experimental  tube  S  S'  being  exhausted,  a  cock  at  the 
end  S'  is  turned  carefully  on.  The  air  passes  slowly  through 
the  cotton-wool,  the  caustic  potash,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  in 
succession.  Thus  puri&ed,  it  enters  the  flask  F  and  babbles 
through  the  liquid.  Charged  with  vapour,  it  finally  posses  into 
the  experimental  tube,  where  it  is  submitted  to  examination. 
The  electric  lamp  L  placed  at  the  end  of  the  experimental  tube 
furnishes  the  necessary  beam. 

The  facts  here  forced  upon  my  attention  had  a  bearing 
too  evident  to  be  overlooked.  The  inability  of  air  which 
had  been  filtered  through  cotton-wool  to  generate  animal- 
cular  life,  had  been  demonstrated  by  Schroeder  and 
Pasteur :  here,  the  cause  of  its  impotence  was  rendered 
evident  to  the  eye.  The  experiment  proved  that  no 
Bensible  amount  of  light  was  scattered  by  the  molecules 
of  the  air ;  that  the  scattered  L'ght  always  arose  from  sus- 
pended particles ;  and  the  fact  tbat  the  removal  of  these 
abolished  simultaneously  the  power  of  ecatteriug  light 
and  of  originating  life,  obviously  detached  the  life-origi- 
nating power  from  the  air,  aod  fixed  it  oa  something  sus- 
pended in  the  air.  Gases  of  all  kinds  passed  vith  freedom 
through  the  plug  of  cotton-wool;  hence  the  thing  whose 
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removal  by  the  cotton-wool  rendered  the  gas  impoteot, 
could  not  itself  have  been  matter  in  the  gaseouti  condition. 
It  at  once  occurred  to  me  that  the  retina,  protected  as  it 
was,  in  these  experiments,  from  all  extraneous  light, 
might  be  converted  into  a  new  and  powerful  instrument 
of  demonstration  in  relation  to  the  germ  theory. 

But  the  observations  also  revealed  the  danger  incurred 
in  experiments  of  this  nature  ;  showing  that  without  an 
amount  of  care  &r  beyond  that  hitherto  bestowed  upon 
them,  such  experiments  left  the  door  open  to  errors  of 
the  gravest  description.  It  was  especially  manifest  that 
the  chemical  method  employed  by  Schultz  in  his  experi- 
ments, and  BO  often  resorted  to  since,  might  lead  to  the 
most  erroneous  consequences;  that  neither  acids  nor 
alkalies  had  the  power  of  rapid  destruction  hitherto  as- 
cribed to  them.  In  short,  the  employment  of  the  lumin- 
ous beam  rendered  evident  the  cause  of  success  in  experi- 
ments rigidly  conducted  like  those  of  Pasteur ;  while  it 
made  equally  evident  the  certainty  of  failure  in  experi- 
ments less  severely  and  less  skilfully  carried  out. 

Lr.  Bennett's  Experiments. 
But  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  an  assertion  of  this  kind 
without  illustrntion.  Take,  then,  the  well-conceived 
experiments  of  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett,  described  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  on  January  17, 
1868.'  Into  flasks  containing  decoctions  of  liquorice-root, 
hay,  or  tea.  Dr.  Bennett,  by  an  ingenious  method,  forced 
air.  The  air  was  driven  through  two  U-tubes,  the  one 
containing  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  the  other  sulphuric 
acid.  '  All  the  bent  tubes  were  filled  with  fragments  of 
pumice-stone  to  break  up  the  air,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  any  germs  passing  through  in  the  centre  of 
bubbles.'  The  air  also  passed  through  a  Liebig's  bulb 
■  'British  Medicnl  Jonniftl,'  13,  pt.  ii.  ISSB. 
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containing  sulpfauric  acid,  and  also  througb  a  bulb  con- 
taining gtm -cotton. 

It  waa  only  natural  for  Dr.  Bennett  to  believe  that  his 
'  bent  tubes '  entirely  cut  o£F  the  germs.  Previous  to  the 
observations  just  referred  to,  I  also  believed  in  their 
eflScacy.  But  these  observations  destroy  any  such  notion. 
The  gun-cotton,  moreover,  will  fail  to  arrest  the  whole  of 
the  floating  roatter  unless  it  is  tightly  packed,  and  there 
is  no  indication  in  Dr.  Bennett's  memoir  that  it  was  so 
packed.  On  the  whole,  I  should  infer,  from  the  mere 
inspection  of  Dr.  Bennett's  apparatus,  the  very  results 
which  he  has  described — a  retardation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  life,  a  total  absence  of  it  in  some  cases,  and  its 
presence  in  others. 

In  his  first  series  of  experiments,  eight  flasks  were  fed 
with  bis  sifted  air,  and  five  with  common  air.  In  ten  or 
twelve  days  all  the  five  had  fungi  iu  them ;  whilst  it  re- 
quired from  four  to  nine  months  to  develop  fungi  in  the 
others.  In  one  of  the  eight,  moreover,  even  after  this 
interval  no  fungi  appeared.  In  a  second  series  of  ex- 
periments there  was  a  similar  exception.  In  a  third 
series  the  cork  stoppers  used  iu  the  first  and  second 
aeries  were  abandoned,  and  glass  stoppers  employed. 
Flasks  containing  decoctions  of  tea,  beef,  and  hay  were 
filled  with  common  air,  and  other  flasks  with  sifted  air. 
In  every  one  of  the  former  fungi  appeared  and  in  not 
one  of  the  latter.  These  experiments  simply  ruin  the 
doctrine  that  Dr.  Bennett  finally  espouses. 

In  all  these  negative  cases,  the  prepared  air  was  forced 
into  the  infusion  when  it  was  boiling  hot.  Dr.  Bennett 
made  a  fourth  aeries  of  experiments,  in  which,  previous  to 
forcing  in  the  air,  he  permitted  the  flasks  to  cool.  Into 
four  bottles  thus  treated  be  forced  prepared  ur,  and  after 
a  time  found  fungi  in  all  of  them.  What  is  his  conclu- 
sion ?     Not  that  the  boiling  hot  liquid,  employed  in  his 
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first  ezperimeDU,  had  destroyed  such  germs  lui  had  run 
the  gauntlet  of  his  apparatus ;  but  that  air  vhich,  pr^ 
vious  to  being  sealed  up,  had  been  exposed  to  a  tetopera- 
ture  of  2 1 2°,  18  too  rare  to  support  life  I  Thia  concluaion  is 
so  remarkable  that  it  ought  to  be  stated  in  Dr.  Bennett's 
own  words.  '  It  may  be  easily  conceived  that  air  sub- 
jected to  a  boiling  temperature  is  so  expanded  as  scarcely 
to  merit  the  name  of  air,  and  that  it  is  more  or  less  unfit 
for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  animal  or  vegetable  life.' 

Now  numerical  data  are  attainable  here,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  live  and  flourish  for  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  each  year  in  a  medium  of  less  density  than  that 
which  Dr.  Bennett  describes  as  scarcely  meriting  the  name 
of  air.  The  inhabitants  of  the  higher  Alpine  chltlets,  with 
their  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  grasses  which  support  these, 
do  the  same ;  while  the  chamois  rears  its  kids  in  air  rarer 
still.  Insect  life,  moreover,  is  sometimes  exhibited  with 
monstrous  prodigality  at  Alpine  heights. 

In  a  fifth  series  of  experiments  sixteen  bottles  were 
filled  with  infusions.  Into  four  of  them,  while  cold,  or- 
dinary imheated  and  unsifted  air  was  pumped.  In  tliese 
four  bottles  fungi  were  developed.  Into  four  other  bottles, 
containing  a  boiling  infusion,  ordinary  air  was  also  pumped 
— no  fungi  were  here  developed.  Into  four  other  bottles 
containing  an  infusion  which  bad  been  boiled  and  per- 
mitted to  cool,  sifted  air  was  pumped — no  fungi  were 
developed.  Finally,  int«  four  bottles  containing  a  boiling 
infusion  sifted  air  was  pumped — no  fungi  were  developed. 
Only,  therefore,  in  the  four  cases  where  the  infusions  were 
cold  infusions,  and  the  dr  ordinary  air,  did  ftmgi  appear. 

Dr.  Bennett  does  not  draw  from  his  experiments  the 
conclusion  to  which  they  so  obviously  point.  On  them, 
on  the  contrary,  he  founds  a  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
spontaneous  generation,  and  a  general  theory  of  sponta- 
neous development.     So  strongly  was  he  impressed  with 
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the  ides  that  the  germs  could  not  possibly  pass  through 
his  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  tubes,  that  the  appearance 
of  fungi,  even  in  a  small  minority  of  cases,  where  the  air 
had  been  sent  through  these  tubes,  was  to  him  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  spontaneous  origin  of  such  fungi.  And 
he  accounts  for  the  absence  of  life  in  many  of  his  experi- 
ments by  an  hypothesis  which  will  not  bear  a  moment's 
examination.  But,  knowing  that  organic  particles  may 
pass  unscathed  through  alkalies  and  acids,  the  results  of 
Dr.  Bennett  are  precisely  what  ought  under  the  circum- 
stances to  be  expected.  Indeed,  their  harmony  with  the 
conditions  now  revealed  is  a  proof  of  the  honesty  snd 
accuracy  with  which  they  were  executed. 

The  caution  exercised  by  Pasteur  both  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  experiments,  and  in  the  reasoning  based 
upon  them,  is  perfectly  evident  to  those  who,  through  the 
practice  of  severe  experimental  enquiry,  have  rendered 
themselves  competent  to  judge  of  good  experimental  work. 
He  found  germs  in  the  mercury  used  to  isolate  his  air. 
He  was  never  sure  that  they  did  not  cling  to  the  instni^ 
ments  he  employed,  or  to  his  own  person.  Thus  when  he 
opened  his  hermetically  sealed  flasks  upon  the  Mer  de 
G^lace,  he  had  his  eye  upon  the  file  used  to  detach  the 
drawn-out  necks  of  his  bottles  ;  and  he  was  careful  to  stand 
to  leeward  when  each  flask  was  opened.  Using  these  precao 
tiouB,  be  found  the  glacier  air  incompetent,  in  ninetem 
cases  out  of  twenty,  to  generate  life ;  while  similar  flasks, 
opened  amid  the  vegetation  of  the  lowlands,  were  soon 
crowded  with  living  things.  M.  Pouchet  repeated  Pas- 
teur's experiments  in  the  Pyrenees,  adopting  the  precau- 
tion of  Jiolding  his  flasks  above  his  bead,  and  obtaining 
a  different  result.  Kow  great  care  would  be  needed  to 
render  this  procedure  a  real  precaution.  The  luminous 
beam  at  once  shows  us  its  possible  effect.  Let  smoking 
brown   paper  be  placed  at  the  open  mouth  of  a  glass 
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■hade,  so  that  the  smoke  shall  ascend  and  fill  the  shade. 
A  beam  sent  through  the  shade  forms  a  bright  track 
through  the  smoke.  When  the  closed  fist  is  placed  mider- 
neath  the  shade,  a  vertical  wind  of  surprisiDg  violence, 
considering  the  small  elevation  of  temperature,  rises  from 
the  hand,  displacing  by  comparatively  dark  air  the  illumi- 
nated smoke.  Unless  special  care  were  taken  such  a  wind 
would  rise  &om  M.  Pouchet's  body  as  he  held  his  fiaeks 
above  his  head,  and  thus  the  precaution  of  Pasteur,  of  not 
coming  between  the  wind  and  the  flask,  would  be  annulled. 

I^et  me  now  direct  attention  to  another  result  of 
Pasteur,  the  cause  and  significance  of  which  are  at  once 
revealed  by  the  luminous  beam.  He  prepared  twenty-one 
flasks,  each  containing  a  decoction  of  yeast,  filtered  and 
clear.  He  boiled  the  decoction  so  as  to  destroy  what- 
ever germs  it  might  contain,  and,  while  the  space  above 
the  liquid  was  filled  with  pure  steam,  be  sealed  his  fiasks 
with  a  blow-pipe.  He  opened  ten  of  them  in  the  deep, 
damp  caves  of  the  Paris  Observatory,  and  eleven  of  them 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  establishment.  Of  the  former, 
one  only  showed  signs  of  life  subsequently.  In  nine  out 
of  the  ten  flasks  no  organisms  of  any  kind  were  dwe- 
loped.     In  all  the  others  organisms  speedily  appeared. 

Now  here  is  an  experiment  conducted  in  Paris,  on 
which  we  can  throw  obvious  light  in  London.  Causing 
our  luminous  beam  to  pass  through  a  large  flask  filled  with 
the  air  of  this  room,  and  charged  with  its  germs  and  its 
dust,  the  beam  is  teen  crossing  the  flask  from  side  to  side. 
But  here  is  another  similar  flask,  which  cuts  a  clear  gap 
out  of  the  beam.  It  is  filled  with  unfiltered  air,  and  still 
no  trace  of  the  beam  is  visible.  Why  ?  By  pure  accident 
I  dtumbled  on  this  flask  in  ourapparatua  room,  where  it  had 
-emained  quiet  for  some  time.  Acting  upon  this  obvious 
suggestion  I  set  aside  three  other  flasks,  filled,  in  the  first 
instance,  with  mote-filled  air.     They  are  now  optioallj 
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empty.  Our  fanner  experiments  proved  that  the  life- 
producing  particles  attach  themselves  to  the  fibres  of 
cot^oQ•woal.  In  the  present  experiment  the  motes  have 
been  brought  by  gentle  air-currents,  established  by  slight 
differences  of  temperature  within  our  closed  vessels,  into 
contact  with  the  interior  surface,  to  which  they  adhere. 
The  air  of  these  flasks  has  deposited  its  dust,  germs  and 
all,  and  is  practically  free  from  suspended  matter. 

I  had  a  chamber  erected,  the  lower  half  of  wliich  is 
of  wood,  its  upper  half  being  enclosed  by  four  glazed 
window-frames.  It  tapers  to  a  truncated  cone  at  the  top 
It  measures  in  plan  3  ft.  by  2  fl.  6  in.,  and  its  height 
is  5  ft.  10  in.  On  February  6  it  was  closed,  every 
crevice  that  could  admit  dust,  or  cause  displacement  of 
the  air,  being  carefully  pasted  over  with  paper.  The 
electric  beam  at  first  revealed  the  dust  within  the  cham- 
ber as  it  did  in  the  air  of  the  laboratory.  The  chamber 
was  examined  almost  daily ;  a  perceptible  diminution  of 
the  floating  natter  being  noticed  as  time  advanced.  At 
the  end  of  a  week  the  chamber  was  optically  empty,  exhi- 
biting no  trace  of  matter  competent  to  scatter  the  light. 
Such  must  have  been  the  case  in  the  stagnant  caves  of  the 
Paris  Observatory.  Were  our  electric  beam  sent  through 
the  air  of  these  caves  its  track  would  be  invisible ;  thus 
showing  the  indissoluble  association  of  the  scattering  of 
light  by  air  and  its  power  to  generate  life. 

I  will  now  turn  to  what  seems  to  me  a  more  interest 
ing  application  of  the  luminous  beam  than  any  hitherto 
described.  My  reference  to  Professor  Lister's  interpretation 
of  the  &ct,  that  air  which  has  passed  through  the  lungs 
cannot  produce  putrefaction,  is  fresh  in  your  memories. 
'  Why  air,'  said  he,  '  introduced  into  the  pleural  cavity, 
through  a  wounded  lung,  should  have  such  wholly  diSerent 
efiect«  from  that  entering  through  a  permanently  open 
wound,  penetrating  from  without,  was  to  me  a  complete 
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mystery,  till  I  heard  of  the  genn  theory  of  putrefaction, 
when  it  at  once  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  air  should  be  filtered  of  germa  by  the  air-pass^es, 
one  of  whoee  offices  is  to  arrest  inhaled  particles  of  dust, 
and  prevent  them  from  entering  the  air-cells.* 

Here  is  a  surmise  which  bears  the  stamp  of  genius,  but 
which  needs  verification.  If,  for  the  words  '  It  is  only 
natural'  we  were  authorised  to  write  '  it  is  perfectly  cer- 
tain,' the  demonstration  would  be  complete.  Such  de- 
monstration  is  furnished  by  experiments  with  a  beam  of 
light.  One  evening,  towards  the  close  of  1869,  while 
pouring  various  pure  gases  across  the  dusty  track  of  a 
luminous  beam,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  of  using  my 
breath  instead  of  the  gases.  I  then  noticed,  for  the  first 
time,  the  extraordinary  darkness  produced  by  the  expired 
air,  tmvarda  the  end  of  the  expiration.  Permit  me  to  re- 
peat the  experiment  in  your  presence.  I  fill  my  lungs  with 
ordinary  air  and  breathe  through  a  glass  tube  across  the 
beam.'  The  condensation  of  the  aqueous  vapour  of  the 
breath  is  shown  by  the  formation  of  a  luminous  white  cloud 
of  delicate  texture.  We  abolish  this  cloud  by  drying  the 
breath  previous  to  its  entering  the  beam ;  or,  still  more 
simply,  by  warming  the  glass  tube.  The  luminous  track  of 
the  beam  la  for  a  time  uninterrupted  by  the  breath,  because 
the  dust  returning  from  the  lungs  makes  good,  in  great 
part,  the  particles  displaced.  After  a  time,  however,  an 
obscure  disk  appears  in  the  beam,  the  darkness  of  which 
increases,  until  finally,  towards  the  end  of  the  expiratioD, 
the  beam  is,  as  it  were,  pierced  by  an  intensely  black 
hole,  in  which  no  particles  whatever  can  be  discerned. 
The  deeper  air  of  the  lungs  is  thus  proved  to  be  absolutely 
free  from  suspended  matter.  It  is  therefore  in  the  precise 
condition  required  by  Professor  Lister's  explanation. 
This  experiment  may  be  repeated  any  number  of  times 
with  the  same  result.     I  think  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
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crowning  piece  of  evidence  bolli  of  tbe  correctness  of 
Professor  Lister's  views  and  of  Ute  impotence,  as  regards 
vital  development,  of  optically  pure  air.' 


Applicaiion  of  LumiTuma  Beams  to  HW«r. 

'  The  method  of  examination  here  pursued  is  also  appli- 
cable to  water.  It  is  in  some  sense  complementary  to 
that  of  the  microscope,  and  may,  I  think,  materially  aid 
enquiries  conducted  with  that  instrument.  In  micro- 
scopic examination  attention  is  directed  to  a  small  portion 
of  the  liquid,  and  the  aim  is  to  detect  the  individual 
suspended  particles.  By  the  present  method  a  large 
portion  of  the  liquid  is  illuminated,  its  general  condition 
being  revealed,  by  the  scattered  Ught.  Care  is  taken 
to  defend  the  eye  from  tbe  access  of  all  other  light,  and, 
thus  defended,  it  becomes  an  organ  of  inconceivable  deli- 
cacy. Indeed,  an  amount  of  impurity  so  infinitesimal  as 
to  be  scarcely  expressible  in  numbers,  and  the  individual 
particles  of  which  are  so  small  as  wholly  to  elude  tbe 
microscope,  may,  when  examined  by  the  method  alluded 
to,  produce  not  only  sensible,  but  striking,  effects  upon 
the  eye. 

We  will  apply  the  method,  hi  tbe  first  place,  to  an 
experiment  of  M.  Pouchet  intended  to  prove  conclusively 
that  animalcular  life  is  developed  in  cases  where  no  ante- 
cedent germs  could  possibly  exist.  He  produced  water 
from  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  air,  justly  arguing 
that  no  germ  could  survive  the  beat  of  a  hydrogen 
flame.  But  he  overlooked  the  fact  that  his  aqueous  vapour 
was  condensed  in  the  air,  and  was  allowed  as  water  to 

■  Dr.  BnnloD  SiDclenDD  draws  >tUintion  to  U)«  important  obMiralioa 
of  BraDfll.  which  showa  that  ths  contagrum  of  s  pragnftDt  animal,  lafTering 
from  tplouic  ferei,  i>  Dot  foDnd  in  tbs  blood  of  tbe  fatui  ;  tbs  ptaoal^ 
mppnratuB  sOing  M  a  flltar,  aoJ  balding  back  tha  infcctiTe  particles 
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trickle  through  the  air.  Indeed  the  experimeat  is  oae  of 
a  number  by  which  workers  like  M.  Pouchet  are  difieren- 
tiated  from  workers  like  Pasteur.  I  will  show  you  BomA 
water,  produced  by  allowlDg  a  hydrogen  flame  to  play 
upon  a  polished  silver  condenser,  formed  by  the  bottom  of 
a  silver  basin,  containing  ice.  The  collected  liquid  is 
pellucid  in  the  conmion  light;  but  in  the  condensed 
electric  beam  it  is  seen  to  be  laden  with  particles,  so  thick- 
strewn  and  minute  as  to  produce  a  continuous  luminous 
cone.  In  pacing  through  the  air  the  water  loaded  itself 
with  this  matter;  and  the  deportment  of  such  water 
could  obviously  have  no  influence  in  deciding  this  great 
question. 

We  are  invaded  with  dirt  not  only  in  the  air  we 
breathe,  but  in  the  water  we  drink.  To  prove  this  I  take 
the  bottle  of  water  intended  to  quench  your  lecturer's 
thirst;  which,  in  the  track  of  the  beam,  simply  reveals 
itself  aa  dirty  water.  And  this  water  is  no  worse  than 
the  other  London  waters.  Thanks  to  the  kindness  of 
Professor  Frankland,  I  have  been  furnished  with  speci- 
mens of  the  water  of  eight  London  companies.  They  are 
all  laden  with  impurities  mechanically  suspended.  But 
you  will  aek  whether  filtering  will  not  remove  the  sus- 
pended matter  ?  The  grosser  matter,  undoubtedly,  but 
not  the  more  finely  divided  matter.  Water  may  be 
passed  any  number  of  times  through  bibulous  paper,  it 
will  continue  laden  with  fine  matter.  Water  passed 
through  the  charcoal  fitter  of  Lipscomb's,  or  through  the 
filters  of  the  SiUoated  Carbon  Company,  has  it^  grosser 
matter  removed,  but  it  is  thick  with  fine  matter.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  light  scattered  by  these  suspended  particlefl 
is  perfectly  polarised  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
beam,  and  this  release  of  the  particles  from  the  ordinary 
law  of  polarisation  is  a  demonstration  of  their  smallness. 
I  should  say  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  particles 
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concerned  in  this  scatterings  are  wholly  beyond  the  range 
of  the  microscope,  and  no  ordinary  filter  can  intercept 
such  particles.  It  is  next  to  impossible,  by  artificial 
means,  to  produce  a  pure  water.  Mr.  Hartley,  for  exam- 
ple, some  time  ago  distilled  water  while  it  was  surrounded 
by  hydrogen,  but  the  water  was  not  free  from  fioating 
matter.  It  is  so  hard  to  be  clean  in  the  midst  of  dirt. 
In  water  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  has  remained 
long  without  being  stirred,  we  have  an  approach  to  the 
pure  liquid.  I  have  a  bottle  of  it  here,  which  was  carefully 
filled  for  me  by  my  distinguished  friend  Soret.  The 
track  of  the  beam  through  it  is  of  a  delicate  sky-blue ; 
there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  groseer  matter. 

The  purest  water  that  I  have  seen — probably  the  purest 
which  has  been  seen  hitherto — has  been  obtained  from  the 
fusion  of  selected  specimens  of  ice.  But  extraordinary  pre- 
cautions are  required  to  obtain  this  degree  of  purity. 
The  following  apparatus  has  been  devised  and  constructed 
by  my  assistant  for  this  purpose :  Through  the  plate  of 
an  aii-pump  passes  the  shank  of  a  large  funnel,  attached 
to  which  below  the  plate  is  a  clean  glass  bulb.  In  the 
funnel  is  placed  a  block  of  the  most  transparent  ice,  and 
over  the  funnel  a  glass  receiver.  This  is  first  exhausted 
and  refilled  several  times  with  air,  filtered  by  its  passage 
through  cotton-wool,  the  ice  being  thus  siu-rounded  by 
pure  motelesB  air.  But  the  ice  has  previously  been  in 
contact  with  mote-fiUed  air ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
let  it  wash  its  own  surface,  and  also  to  wash  the  bulb 
which  is  to  receive  the  water  of  liquefaction.  The  ice  is 
permitted  to  melt,  the  bulb  is  filled  and  emptied  several 
times,  until  finally  the  large  block  dwindles  to  a  small 
one.  We  may  be  sure  that  all  impurity  has  been  thus 
removed  from  the  surface  of  the  ice.  The  water  obtained 
IQ  this  way  is  the  purest  hitherto  obtained.  Still  I 
should    hesitate    to    call    it    absolutely    pure.      ^VheQ 
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condensed  light  is  sent  through  it,  the  track  of  the  beam 
is  not  invisible,  but  of  the  most  exquisitely  delicate  blue. 
This  blue  is  purer  than  that  of  the  sky,  fto  that  the  matter 
which  produces  it  must  be  finer  tbau  that  of  the  sky.  It 
may  be,  and  indeed  has  been,  contended  that  this  blue 
is  scattered  by  the  very  molecules  of  the  water,  and  not  by 
matter  suspended  in  the  water.  But  when  we  remember 
that  this  perfection  of  blue  is  approached  gradually 
through  stages  of  less  perfect  blue ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  a  blue  in  all  respects  similar  is  demonstrably 
obtainable  from  particles  mechanically  suspended,  we 
should  hesitate,  I  think,  to  conclude  that  we  have  arrived 
here  at  the  last  stage  of  purification.  The  evidence,  I 
think,  points  distinctly  to  the  conclusion  that  could  we 
push  the  process  of  purification  still  farther,  even  this 
last  delicate  trace  of  blue  would  disappear. 

Ckalk-w(Uer.     Clarl^B  Soflenvng  P'roceas. 

But  is  it  not  possible  to  match  the  water  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva  here  in  England  ?  Undoubtedly  it  is.  We 
have  in  England  a  kind  of  rock  which  constitutes  at  once 
an  exceedingly  clean  recipient  and  a  natural  filter,  and 
from  which  we  can  obtain  water  extremely  free  from  me- 
chanical impurities.  I  refer  to  the  chalk  formation,  in 
which  large  quantities  of  water  are  held  in  store.  Our 
chalk  hills  are  in  moat  cases  covered  with  thin  layers  of 
soil,  and  with  very  scanty  vegetation.  Neither  opposes 
much  obstacle  to  the  entry  of  the  rain  into  the  chalk, 
where  any  organic  impurity  which  the  water  may  carry 
in  is  soon  oxidised  and  rendered  hannless.  Those  who 
have  scampered  like  myself  over  the  downs  of  Hants  and 
Wilts  will  remember  the  scarcity  of  water  in  these  regions. 
In  fact,  the  rainfall,  instead  of  washing  the  surface  and 
collecting  in  streams,  sinks  into  the  fissured  chalk  and 
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percolates  through  it.  When  this  fonoatioQ  ia  suitably 
tapped,  we  obtain  water  of  exceeding  briskDess  and 
purity.  A  large  glass  globe,  filled  with  the  water  of  a 
well  near  Tring  shova  itself  to  be  wonderfully  &ee 
from  mechaDical  impurity.  Indeed,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  water  wbolly  withdrawn  from  surface  contamination, 
and  percolating  through  so  clean  a  substance,  should  be 
pure.  It  baa  been  a  subject  much  debated,  whether  the 
supply  of  excellent  water  which  the  chalk  holds  in  store 
could  not  be  rendered  available  for  London.  Many  of 
the  most  eminent  engineers  and  chemlsta  have  ardently 
recommended  this  source,  and  have  sought  to  show,  not 
only  that  its  purity  ia  unrivalled,  but  that  its  quantity  is 
practically  Inexhaustible.  Data  sufficient  to  test  this  are 
now,  I  believe,  in  existence ;  the  number  of  wells  sunk  in 
the  chalk  being  so  considerable,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
which  they  yield  so  well  known. 

But  this  water,  so  admirable  as  regards  freedom  from 
mechanical  impurity,  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of 
being  rendered  very  hard  by  the  carbonate  of  lime  which 
it  holds  in  solution.  The  chalk-water  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Watford  contains  about  seventeen  grains  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  per  gallon.  This,  in  the  old  terminology, 
used  to  be  called  seventeen  degrees  of  hardness.  Now 
this  hard  water  is  bad  for  tea,  bad  for  washing ;  and  it  furs 
our  boilers,  because  the  lime  held  in  solution  is  precipi- 
tated by  boiling.  If  the  water  be  used  cold,  its  hardness 
must  be  neutralised  at  the  expense  of  soap,  before  it  will 
give  a  lather.  These  are  serious  objections  to  the  use  of 
chalk-water  in  London.  But  they  are  successfiilly  met  by 
the  demonstration  that  such  water  can  be  softened  inexpen- 
sively, and  on  a  grand  scale.  I  had  long  known  the  method 
of  softening  water  called  Clark's  process,  but  not  until 
recently,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Homersham,  did  I 
see  proof  of  its  larger  applications.     The  chalk-water  ia 
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softened  for  the  nupplj  of  the  city  of  Canterbur; ;  and  at 
the  Chiltem  Hills  it  is  softened  for  tbe  supply  of  Trin^f 
and  Aylesbuij.     Caterbam  also  enjojs  tbe  luxury. 

I  have  visited  all  these  places,  and  made  myself 
acquainted  with  tbe  works.  At  Canterbury  there  are 
three  reservoirs  covered  in  and  protected,  by  a  ooncret* 
roof  and  layers  of  pebbles,  both  trom  the  summers  heat 
and  tbe  winter's  cold.  Each  reservoir  can  bold  120,000 
gallons  of  water.  Adjacent  to  these  reservoirs  are  others 
containing  pure  slaked  lime — tbe  so-called  'cream  of 
lime.'  These  being  filled  with  water,  tbe  lime  and  water 
are  thoroughly  mixed  by  air  forced  in  by  an  engine 
through  apertures  in  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir.  Tbe 
water  soon  dissolves  all  tbe  lime  it  is  capable  of  dis- 
solving. Tbe  mechanically  suspended  lime  is  then  allowed 
to  subside  to  tbe  bottom,  leaving  a  perfectly  transparent 
lime-water  behind. 

The  softening  process  is  this :  Into  one  of  tbe 
empty  reservoirs  is-  introduced  a  certain  quantity  of  tbe 
clear  lime-water,  and  after  this  about  nine  times  tbe 
quantity  of  the  cbalk-water.  Tbe  transparency  imme- 
diately disappears — the  mixture  of  the  two  clear  liquids 
becoming  thickly  turbid,  through  tbe  precipitation  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  precipitate  is  permitted  to  sub- 
side. It  is  crystalline  and  heavy,  and  in  about  twelve 
hours  a  layer  of  pure  white  carbonate  of  lime  is  formed 
at  tbe  bottom  of  the  reservoir,  with  a  water  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty  and  purity  overhead.  A  few  days  ago 
I  pitched  some  halfpence  into  a  reservoir  sixteen  feet 
deep  at  the  Chiltem  Hilb.  This  depth  hardly  dimmed 
the  coin.  Had  I  cast  in  a  pin,  it  could  have  been  seen  at 
tbe  bottom.  By  this  process  of  softening,  tbe  water  is 
reduced  from  about  seventeen  degrees  of  hardness,  to 
three  degrees  of  baldness.  It  yields  a  lather  immediately. 
Its  temperature  is  constant  throughout  the  year.     In  the 
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hottest  Bummer  it  is  cool,  its  temperature  being  twenty 
degrees  above  tlie  freezing  point ;  and  it  does  not  freeze 
in  winter  if  conveyed  in  proper  pipes.  The  reservoirs 
are  covered  ;  a  leaf  cannot  blow  into  them,  and  no  surface 
contamination  can  reach  the  water.  It  passes  direct  from 
the  main  into  the  house  tap ;  no  cisterns  are  employed, 
and  the  supply  is  always  fresh  and  pure.  This  is  the 
kind  of  water  which  is  supplied  to  the  fortunate  people  of 
Tring,  Caterham,  and  Canterbury, 

The  foregoing  article,  as  far  aa  it  relates  to  the  theory 
which  ascribes  epidemic  disease  to  the  development  of 
low  parasitic  life  within  the  human  life,  was  embodied  in 
a  discourse  delivered  before  the  Boyal  Institution  in 
January  1870.  In  June  1871,  after  a  brief  reference  to 
the  polarisation  of  light  by  cloudy  matter,  I  ventured 
to  recur  to  the  subject  in  these  terms :  What  is  the 
practical  uses  of  these  curiosities  ?  If  we  exclude  the 
interest  attached  to  the  observation  of  new  facts,  and  the 
enhancement  of  that  interest  through  the  knowledge  that 
facts  often  become  the  exponents  of  laws,  these  curiosities 
are  in  themselves  worth  little.  They  will  not  enable  m 
to  add  to  our  stock  of  food,  or  drink,  or  ctothep,  or  jewel- 
lery. But  though  thus  shorn  of  all  usefulness  in  them- 
selves, they  may,  by  carrying  thought  into  places  which  it 
would  not  otherwise  have  entered,  become  the  antecedents 
of  practical  consequences.  In  looking,  for  example,  at 
our  illuminated  dust,  we  may  ask  ourselves  what  it  is. 
How  does  it  act,  not  upon  a  beam  of  light,  but  upon  our 
own  organisations?  The  question  then  assumes  a  prac- 
tical character.  We  find  on  examination  that  this  dust 
is  organic  matter — in  part  living,  in  part  dead.  There 
are  among  it  particles  of  ground  straw,  torn  rags,  smoke, 
the  pollen  of  flowers,  the  spores  of  fungi,  and  the  germs 
of  other   things.     But  what  have  they   to  do  with  the 
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animal  economj?  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  to 
which  my  attention  has  been  lately  drawn  by  Mr.  George 
Henry  Lewes,  who  writes  to  me  thus : 

'  t  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  experiments  of 
Von  Becklingshausen  should  you  happen  not  to  know 
them.  They  are  striking  confirmations  of  what  you  say 
of  dust  and  disease.  Last  spring,  when  I  was  at  his 
laboratory  in  Wiirzburg,  I  examined  with  him  blood  that 
had  been  three  weeks,  a  month,  and  five  weeks,  out  of 
the  body,  preserved  in  little  porcelain  cups  under  glass 
diades.  This  blood  was  living  and  growing.  Not  only 
were  the  Amceba-like  movements  of  the  white  corpuscle* 
present,  but  there  were  abundant  evidences  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  corpuscles.  I  also  saw  a  firog's 
heart  still  pulsating  which  bad  been  removed  from  the 
body  (I  forget  how  many  days,  but  certainly  more  than  a 
week).  There  were  other  examples  of  the  same  persistent 
vitality,  or  absence  of  putrefaction.  Von  Recklings- 
hauseu  did  not  attribute  this  to  the  absence  of  germs — 
germs  were  not  mentioned  by  him ;  but  when  I  asked  him 
bow  he  represented  the  thing  to  himself,  he  said  the  whole 
mystery  of  bis  operation  consisted  in  keeping  the  blood 
free  from  dirt.  The  instruments  employed  were  raised  to 
a  red  beat  just  before  use;  the  thread  was  silver  thread  and 
was  similarly  treated ;  and  the  porcelain  cups,  though  not 
kept  free  from  air,  were  kept  free  from  currents.  He  said  he 
often  had  failures,  and  these  he  attributed  to  particles  of 
dust  having  escaped  his  precautions.' 

Professor  Lister,  who  bas  founded  upon  the  removal 
or  destruction  of  this  '  dirt '  great  and  numerous  improve- 
ments in  surgery,  tells  us  the  effect  of  its  introduction  into 
the  blood  of  wounds.  He  informs  us  what  would  happen 
with  the  extracted  blood  should  the  dust  get  at  iL  The 
blood  would  putrefy  and  become  fetid  ;  and  when  you 
examine  more  closely  what  putre&ction  means,  you  find 
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the  putrefying  Bubetance  swanning  with  organic  life,  ths 
germs  of  which  have  been  derived  &om  the  air. 

We  are  dow  assuredly  in  the  midst  of  practical  matters ; 
and  with  your  permission  I  will  refer  once  more  to  a  ques- 
tion which  has  recently  occupied  a  good  deal  of  public 
attention.  As  regards  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  the  world 
is  divided,  and  has  for  a  long  time  been  divided,  into  two 
parties,  the  one  affirming  that  we  have  only  to  submit 
absolutely  dead  matter  to  certain  physical  conditions,  to 
eavolve  from  it  living  things ;  the  other  (without  wishing 
to  set  bounds  to  the  power  of  matter)  affirming  that,  m 
our  day,  life  has  never  been  found  to  rise  independently 
of  pre-existing  life.  I  belong  to  the  party  which  claims 
life  as  a  derivative  of  life.  The  question  baa  two  factors — 
the  evidence,  and  the  mind  that  judges  of  the  evidence ; 
and  it  mej  be  purely  a  mental  set  or  bias  on  my  part 
that  causes  me  throughout  this  long  discuBsion,  to  see,  on 
the  one  side,  dubious  facts  and  defective  logic,  and  on  the 
other  side  firm  reasoning  and  a  knowledge  of  what  rigid 
experimental  enquiry  demands.  But,  judged  of  practically, 
what,  again,  has  the  question  of  Spontaneous  Generation 
to  do  with  us  ?  Let  us  see.  There  are  numerous  diseases 
of  men  and  animals  that  are  demonstrably  the  products  of 
parasitic  life,  and  such  diseases  may  take  the  most  terrible 
epidemic  forms,  as  in  the  case  of  the  silkworms  of  France 
in  our  day.  Now  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  important 
to  know  whether  the  parasites  in  question  are  sponta- 
neously developed,  or  are  wafted  from  without  to  those 
afflicted  with  the  disease.  The  means  of  prevention,  if 
not  of  cure,  would  be  widely  different  in  the  two  cases. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Besides  these  universally  admitted 
cases,  there  is  the  broad  theory,  now  broached  and  daily 
growing  in  strength  and  clearness— daily,  indeed,  gaining 
more  and  more  of  assent  from  the  most  successful  workers 
and  profound  thinkers  of  the  medical  profession  itself — 
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the  theory,  namely,  that  contagious  disease,  generally,  is  of 
this  parasitic  character.  Had  I  any  cause  to  regret  having 
introduced  this  theory  to  your  notice  more  than  a  year  ago, 
that  regret  should  now  be  expressed.  I  would  certainly 
renounce  in  your  presence  whatever  leaning  towards  the 
germ  theory  my  words  might  then  have  betrayed.  But 
since  the  time  referred  to  I  have  befird  or  read  nothing 
which  shakes  my  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  tbeory. 
Let  me  briefly  state  the  grounds  on  which  its  supporters 
rely.  From  their  respective  viruses  you  may  plant  typhoid 
fever,  scarlatina,  or  small-pox.  What  is  the  crop  that 
arises  from  this  husbandry?  Aa  surely  as  a  thistle  rises 
from  a  thistle  seed,  as  surely  as  the  fig  comes  from  the  fig, 
the  grape  from  the  grape,  the  thorn  from  the  thorn,  so 
surely  does  the  typhoid  virus  increase  and  multiply 
into  typhoid  fever,  the  acailatiua  virus  into  scarlatina,  the 
small-poz  virus  into  small-poz.  What  is  the  conclusion 
that  suggests  itself  here  ?  It  is  this ;  That  the  thing 
which  we  vaguely  call  a  virus  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  seed :  that,  excluding  the  notion  of  vitality,  in  the  whole 
range  of  chemical  science  you  cannot  point  to  an  action 
which  illustrates  this  perfect  parallelism  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  life — this  demonstrated  power  of  self-multiplica- 
tion and  reproduction.  The  germ  theory  alone  accounts 
for  the  phenomena. 

In  cases  of  epidemic  disease,  it  is  not  on  bad  air  or 
foul  drains  that  the  attention  of  the  physician  of  the  future 
will  primarily  be  fixed,  But  upon  disease  germs,  which  no 
bad  air  or  foul  drains  can  create,  but  which  may  be  pushed 
l^  foul  air  into  virulent  energy  of  reproduction.  You 
may  think  I  am  treading  on  dangerous  ground,  that  I  am 
putting  forth  views  that  may  interfere  with  salutary  prac- 
tice. No  such  thing.  If  you  wish  to  learn  the  impotence 
of  medical  practice  in  dealing  with  contagious  diseases, 
you  have  only  to  refer  to  a  recent  Harveian  oration  by 
10 
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Dr.  Gull,  Such  diseases  defy  the  phyBician.  Thej  miut 
nm  their  course,  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  done  for 
them  ia  careful  nursing.  And  this,  though  I  do  not 
specially  insist  upon  it,  would  favour  the  idea  of  tlieir 
vital  origin.  For  if  the  seeds  of  contagious  diseBse  be 
themselves  living  things,  it  ma,j  be  difBcult  to  destroy 
either  them  or  their  progeny,  without  involving  their  livioff 
habitat  in  the  same  destruction. 

It  has  been  said,  and  it  is  sure  to  be  repeated,  that  I 
am  quitting  my  own  mStier,  in  speaking  of  these  things. 
Not  BO.  I  am  dealing  with  a  question  on  which  minds 
accustomed  to  weigh  the  value  of  experimental  evidence 
are  alone  competent  to  decide,  and  regarding  which,  in  its 
present  condition,  minds  so  trained  are  as  capable  of  form^ 
ing  an  opinion  as  regarding  the  phenomena  of  magnetism 
or  radiant  heat  'The  germ  theory  of  disease,'  it  has  been 
said,  'appertains  to  the  biologist  and  the  physician.' 
Granted.  But  where  is  the  biolc^st  or  phydciau,  wboBe 
researches,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  could  for  one 
instant  be  compared  to  those  of  the  chemist  Pasteur  ?  It 
is  not  the  philosophic  members  of  the  medical  profession 
who  are  dull  to  the  reception  of  truth  not  originated  with- 
in the  pale  of  the  profession  itself.  I  cannot  better  con- 
clude this  portion  of  my  story  than  by  reading  to  you  an 
extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me  some  time  ago  by 
Dr.  William  Budd,  of  Clifton,  to  whose  insight  and  energy 
the  town  of  Bristol  owes  so  much  in  the  way  of  sanitary 
improvement. 

'  As  to  the  germ  theory  itself,'  writes  Dr.  Budd,  '  that 
is  a  matter  on  which  I  have  long  since  made  up  my  mind. 
From  the  day  when  I  first  began  to  think  of  these  subjects, 
I  had  never  had  a  doubt  that  the  specific  cause  of  conta- 
gious fevers  must  be  living  organisms. 

'  It  is  impossible,  in  fact,  to  make  any  statement  bear- 
ing upon  the  essence  or  distinctive  characters   of  these 
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ferers,  vithout  using  terms  which  are  of  all  otbers  tha 
most  disHnctive  of  life.  Take  up  the  writings  of  the 
most  violent  opponent  of  the  germ  theory,  and,  ten  to  one, 
yoa  will  find  them  full  of  such  terms  as  "  propagation," 
'*Belf-propagatioD,"  "  reproduction,"  "  self-multiplication," 
and  so  on.  Try  as  he  may — if  he  has  anything  to  say  of 
those  diseases  which  is  characteristic  of  them — he  cannot 
evade  the  use  of  these  terms,  or  the  exact  equivalents  to 
them.  While  perfectly  applicable  to  living  things,  these 
terms  express  qualities  which  are  not  only  inapplicable  to 
common  chemical  agents,  but,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  actually 
inconceivable  of  them.' 


Gotton-ivool  Respirator. 

Once,  then,  established  within  the  body,  this  evil  form 
of  life,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  call  it  so,  must  run  its 
course.  Medicine  as  yet  is  powerless  to  arrest  its  progress, 
and  the  great  point  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  prevent  its  access 
to  the  body.  It  was  with  this  thought  in  my  mind  that 
I  ventiued  to  recommend,  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  use 
of  cottoD-wool  respirators  in  infectious  places.  I  would 
here  repeat  my  belief  in  their  efficacy  if  properly  con- 
structed. But  I  do  not  wish  to  prejudice  the  use  of  these 
respirators,  by  connecting  them  indiasolubly  with  the  germ 
theory.  There  are  too  many  trades  in  England  where  life 
is  shortened  and  rendered  miserable  by  the  introduction 
of  matters  into  the  lungs  which  might  be  kept  out  of  them. 
Dr.  Greenhow  has  shown  the  stony  grit  deposited  in  the 
lungs  of  stonecutters.  The  black  lungs  of  colliers  is  an- 
other case  in  point.  la  foct,  a  hundred  obvious  cases 
might  be  cited,  and  others  that  are  not  obvious  might  be 
added  to  them.  We  should  not,  for  example,  think  that 
printing  implied  labours  where  the  use  of  cotton-wool 
*«8pirators  might  come  into  play ;  but  the  &ct  is  that  the 
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dust  arisiog  from  the  sortiog  of  the  type  is  very  destructird 
of  health.  I  went  some  time  ago  into  a  manufactory  in 
one  of  our  large  tonus,  where  iron  vessels  are  enamelled  by 
coating  them  with  a  mineral  powder,  and  subjecting  tbem 
to  a  heat  sufficient  to  fuse  the  powder.  The  organisatioD 
of  the  eBtablishment  was  excellent,  and  ono  thing  only  was 
needed  to  make  it  &ultless.  In  a  large  room  a  number 
of  women  were  engaged  covering  the  vessels.  The  aii 
was  laden  with  the  fine  dust,  and  (belt  faces  appeared  as 
white  and  bloodless  as  the  powder  with  which  they  worked. 
By  the  use  of  cotton-wool  respirators  these  women  might 
be  caused  to  breathe  air  as  free  from  suspended  matter  as 
that  of  the  open  street.  Over  a  year  ago  a  Lancashire 
seedsman  wrote  to  me,  stating  that  during  the  seed 
season  his  men  suffered  horribly  from  irritation  and  fever, 
so  that  many  of  them  left  his  service.  He  asked  for  help, 
and  I  gave  him  my  advice.  At  the  conclusion  of  tbe  sea- 
son, this  year,  he  wrote  to  inform  me  that  he  had  folded 
a  little  cotton-wool  in  muslin,  and  tied  it  in  front  of  the 
mouth ;  and  that  with  this  simple  defence  he  had  passed 
through  the  season  in  comfort,  and  without  a  single  com- 
plaint from  his  men. 

Against  tbe  use  of  such  arespimtor  the  obvious  objec- 
tion arises,  that  it  becomes  wet  and  heated  by  the  breath. 
While  I  was  casting  about  for  a  remedy  for  this  a  friend  for- 
warded to  me  fromNewcastleaformoftespiratorinvented 
by  Mr.  Carrick,  a  hotel-keeper  at  Glasgow,  which,  by  a 
slight  modification,  may  be  caused  to  meet  the  case 
perfectly.  The  respirator,  with  its  back  in  part  removed, 
is  shown  in  fig.  4.  Under  the  partition  of  wire-gauze 
J  r,  is  a  apace  intended  by  Mr.  Canick  for  ' medicated 
substances,'  and  which  may  be  filled  with  cotton-wool 
The  mouth  is  placed  against  the  aperture  0,  which  fits 
dosely  round  tbe  lips,  and  the  filtered  air  enters  the 
mouth  through  a  light  xaXve  V,  which  is  lifted  by  tbe  act 
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of  inhalation.     During  exhalation  this  valve  closes ;  the 

breath  escapes  by  a  second  valve,  v,  into  the  open  air. 

Fia.  i. 


The  wool  isthus  kept  dry  and  cool ;  theair  in  paesingthiough 
it  being  filtered  of  eveiything  it  holds  in  suspenaion. 


Fireman'a  Itesptrator. 

'^'e  have  thus  been  ted  by  our  first  unpractical  esperi- 
cients  into  a  thicket  of  practical  cooaideratiooB.  But 
another  step  is  possible.  Admiring,  as  I  do,  the  bravery 
of  our  firemen,  and  hearing  that  smoke  waa  a  more 
serious  enemy  than  Same  itwlf,  I  thought  of  devising  a 
fireman's  respirator. 

Our  fire-escapes  are  each  in  cbai^  of  a  single  man, 
and  it  would  be  of  obvious  importance  to  place  it 
in  the  power  of  each  of  those  men  to  penetrate  through 
the  densest  smoke,  into  the  recesses  of  a  house,  and 
there  to  rescue  those  who  would  otherwise  be  suffocated 
or  burnt.  Cotton-wool,  which  bo  effectually  arrested 
dust,  was  first  tried;  but,  though  found  soothing  in 
certain  gentle  kinds  of  smoke,  it  was  do  match  for  the 
pungent  fumes  of  a  resinous  fire,  which  evolves  a  most 
abominable  smoke.     For  the   purpose  of  catching  the 
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atmospheric  germs,  M.  Pouchet  spread  a  film  of  glycerine 
on  a  plate  of  glass,  urged  air  against  the  film,  and  ez- 
amined  the  dust  which  stuck  to  it.  The  moistening  of 
the  cotton-wool  with  this  substance  was  a  decided  improve- 
ment ;  still  the  respirator  only  enabled  us  to  remain  in 
dense  smoke  for  three  or  four  minutes,  after  which  the 
irritation  became  unendurable.  Reflection  suggested 
that,  in  combustion  so  imperfect  as  the  production  of 
dense  smoke  implies,  there  must  be  numerous  hydro- 
carbons produced,  which,  being  in  a  state  of  vapour,  would 
be  very  imperfectly  arrested  by  the  cotton-wool.  These, 
in  all  probability,  were  the  cause  of  the  residual  irritation; 
and  if  these  could  be  removed,  a  practically  perfect  res- 
pirator might  possibly  be  obtained. 

I  state  the  reasoning  exactly  as  it  occurred  to  my  mind. 
Its  result  will  be  anticipated  by  many  present.  All 
bodies  possess  the  power  of  condensing,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  gases  and  vapours  upon  their  siufacee,  and 
when  the  condensing  body  is  very  porous,  or  in  a  fine  state 
of  division,  the  force  of  condensation  may  produce  very 
remarkable  effects.  Thus,  a  clean  piece  of  platinum-foil 
placed  in  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  so  squeezes 
the  gases  together  as  to  cause  them  to  combine ;  and  if 
the  experiment  be  made  with  care,  the  heat  of  combination 
m&y  raise  the  platinum  to  bright  redness.  The  prompt- 
ness of  this  action  is  greatly  augmented  by  reducing  the 
platinum  to  a  state  of  fine  division.  A  pellet  of  '  spongy 
platinum,'  for  instance,  plunged  into  a  mixture  of  o^gen 
and  hydrogen,  causes  the  gases  to  explode  instantly.  In 
virtue  of  its  extreme  porosity,  a  similar  power  is  posseesed 
by  charcoal.  It  is  not  strong  enough  to  cause  the  ox^ea 
and  hydrogen  to  combine  like  the  spongy  platinum,  hut 
it  BO  squeezes  the  more  condensable  vapours,  and  acts  with 
such  condensing  power  upoo  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  as  to 
hring  both  within  the  combining  distance,  thus  enabling 
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the  oxygen  to  attack  aod  destroy  the  vapours  in  the  pores 
of  the  charcoal.  In  this  way,  effluvia  of  all  kinds  may  be 
virtually  burnt  up ;  and  this  is  the  principle  of  the  excel- 
lent charcoal  respirators  invented  by  Dr.  St«nhouse. 
Armed  with  one  of  these,  you  may  go  into  the  foulest- 
smelling  places  without  having  your  nose  offended. 

But,  while  powerful  to  arrest  vapours,  the  charcoal  res- 
pirator is  ineffectual  as  regards  smoke.  The  smoke-parti- 
cles get  freely  through  the  respirator.  With  a  number  of 
such  respirators,  tested  downstairs,  from  half  a  minute  to 
a  minute  was  the  limit  of  endurance.  This  might  be 
exceeded  by  Faraday's  simple  method  of  emptying  the 
lungs  completely,  and  then  filling  them  before  going  into 
a  smoky  atmosphere.  In  fact,  each  solid  emoke  particle 
is  itself  a  bit  of  charcoal,  and  carries  on  it,  and  in  it,  its 
little  load  of  irritating  vapour.  It  is  this,  far  more  than 
the  particles  of  carbon  themselves,  that  produces  the  irri- 
tation. Hence  two  causes  of  offence  are  to  be  removed : 
the  carbon  particles  which  convey  the  irritant  by  adhesion 
and  condensation,  and  the  free  vapour  which  accompanies 
the  particles.  The  moistened  cotton-wool  I  knew  would 
arrest  the  first ;  fragments  of  charcoal  I  hoped  would  stop 
the  second.  In  the  first  fireman's  respirator,  Mr.  Carrick's 
arrangement  of  two  valves,  the  one  for  inhalation,  the 
other  for  exhalation,  are  preserved.  But  the  portion  of  it 
which  holds  the  filtering  and  absorbent  substances,  is 
prolonged  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  inches  (see  fig.  5). 
Under  the  partition  of  wire-gauze  ^  r  at  the  bottom  of 
the  apace  which  fronts  the  mouth  is  placed  a  layer  of 
cotton-wool,  c,  moistened  with  glycerine ;  then  a  thin 
layer  of  dry  wool,  c' ;  then  a  layer  of  charcoal  fragments ; 
and  finally  a  second  thin  layer  of  dry  cotton-wool.  The 
succession  of  the  layers  may  be  changed  without  prejudice 
to  the  action.  A  wire-gauze  cover,  shown  in  plan  below 
3g.  5,  keeps  the  substances  from  falling  out  of  the  respi- 
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ntor.     A  layer  of  caustic  lime  has  been  added  for  the 
abeorptioo  of  carbonic  acid;  but  in  the  densest  smoke 


that  we  have  hitherto  emplojed,  It  has  Dot  been  found  ne- 
cessary, nor  is  it  shown  in  the  fifrure.     In  a  flaming  build- 
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ing,  indeed,  the  mixture  of  air  with  ihe  smoke  never 
permits  the  caxbonic  acid  to  become  so  dense  as  to  be 
irrespirable;  but  in  a  place  where  the  gas  is  present  in 
imdue  quantity,  the  fra^ents  of  lime  would  materially 
mitigate  its  action. 

In  a  small  celkr-like  chamber  with  a  stone  flooring 
and  stone  walla,  the  first  ezperiment^  were  made.  Wo 
placed  there  furnaces  containing  resinous  pine-wood, 
lighted  the  wood,  and,  plEicing  over  it  a  lid  which  pre- 
vented too  brisk  a  circulation  of  the  air,  generated  dense 
volumes  of  smoke.  With  our  eyes  protected  by  suitable 
glasses,  my  assistant  and  I  have  remained  for  half  an 
hour  and  more  in  smoke  so  dense  and  pungent  that  a 
single  inhalation,  through  the  undefended  mouth,  would 
be  perfectly  unendurable.  We  might  have  prolonged  our 
stay  for  hours.  Having  thus  far  perfected  the  instru- 
ment, I  wrote  to  the  chief  ofiGcer  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigade,  asking  him  whether  such  a  respirator  would  be 
of  use  to  him.  His  reply  was  prompt ;  it  would  be  most 
valuable.  He  had,  however,  made  himself  acquainted 
with  every  contrivance  of  the  kind  in  this  and  other 
countries,  and  had  found  none  of  them  of  any  practical 
use.  He  offered  to  come  and  test  it  here,  or  to  place  a 
room  at  my  disposal  in  the  City.  At  my  request  he 
came  here,  accompanied  by  three  of  his  men.  Our  small 
room  was  filled  with  smoke  to  their  entire  satisfaction. 
The  three  men  went  successively  into  it,  and  remained 
there  as  long  as  Captain  Shaw  wished  them.  On  coming 
out  they  said  that  they  had  not  suSered  the  slightest  in- 
convenience ;  that  they  could  have  remained  all  day  in 
the  smoke.  Captain  Shaw  then  tested  the  respirator 
with  the  same  result,  and  he  afterwards  took  great  interest 
in  the  perfecting  of  the  instrument. 

Various  ameliorations  and  improvements  have  recently 
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been  introduced  into  the  Emoke  respirator.  The  hood  of 
Captain  Shaw  has  been  improved  upon  by  the  simple  and 
less  expensive  mouthpiece  of  Afr.  Sinclair ;  and  this,  in  its 
titm,  has  been  simplified  and  improved  by  my  assistant 
Mr.  John  CottrelL  The  respirator  is  dow  in  considerable 
demand,  and  it  has  already  done  good  practical  service. 
Care  is,  however,  necessary  in  moistening  the  wool  with 
glycerine.  It  must  be  carefully  teazed,  so  that  the  indi- 
vidual fibres  may  be  moistened,  and  clots  must  be  avoided. 
I  cannot  recommend  the  layers  of  moistened  flannel 
which,  in  some  cases,  have  been  used  instead  of  cotton- 
wool :  nothing  equals  the  wool,  when  carefully  treated. 

An  experiment  made  last  year  brought  out  very  con- 
spicuously the  necessity  of  careful  packing,  and  the  enor- 
mous oomparative  power  of  resisting  smoke  irritation 
possessed  by  our  firemen,  and  the  able  officer  who  com- 
mands them.  Having  heard  firom  Captain  Shaw  that,  in 
some  recent  very  trying  experiments,  he  bad  obtained  tiie 
best  effects  from  dry  cotton-wool,  and  thinking  that  I 
could  not  have  been  mistaken  in  my  first  results,  which 
proved  the  dry  so  much  inferior  to  the  moistened  wool 
and  its  associated  charcoal,  I  proposed  to  Captain  Shaw  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  test  at  his  workshops  jn  the  City. 
He  was  good  enough  to  accept  my  proposal,  and  thither  I 
went  on  May  7,  1874.  The  smoke  was  generated  in  a 
confined  space  from  wet  straw,  and  it  was  certainly  very  dia- 
bolical. At  this  season  of  the  year  I  am  usually  somewhat 
shorn  of  vigour,  and  therefore  not  in  the  best  condition 
for  severe  experiments ;  still  I  wished  to  test  the  matter 
in  my  ovm  person.  With  a  respirator  which  had  been  in 
use  some  days  previously,  and  which  was  not  carefully 
packed,  I  followed  a  fireman  into  the  smoke,  he  being 
provided  with  a  dry-wool  respirator.  I  was  compelled  to 
quit  the  place  in  about  three  minutes,  while  the  fireman 
remained  there  for  six  or  seven  minutes. 
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I  then  tried  bie  respirator  upon  myself,  and  found 
that  with  it  I  could  not  remain  more  than  a  minnt«  in 
the  Bmoke ;  in  &ct  the  first  inhalation  provoked  coughing. 

Thinking  that  Captain  Shaw  himself  might  have  lunge 
more  like  mine  than  those  of  hia  fireman,  I  proposed  that 
we  should  try  the  respirators  together ;  but  he  informed 
me  that  his  lungs  were  very  strong.  He  was,  however, 
good  enough  to  accede  to  my  request.  Before  eotering 
the  den  a  second  time  I  repacked  my  respirator,  with 
due  care,  and  entered  the  smoke  in  company  with  Captain 
Shaw.  I  could  hear  him  breathe  long  slow  inhalations ;  his 
labour  was  certainly  greater  than  mine,  and  after  the 
'apse  of  seven  minutes  I  beard  him  cough.  In  seven  and 
a  half  minutes  he  had  to  quit  the  place,  thus  proving  that 
his  lungs  were  able  to  endure  the  irritation  seven  times  as 
long  as  mine  could  bear  it.  I  continued  in  the  smoke, 
with  hardly  any  discomfort,  for  sixteen  minutes,  and  cer- 
tainly could  have  remained  in  it  much  longer.  The 
advantage  arising  from  the  glycerine  was  thus  placed 
beyond  question. 

During  this  time  I  was  in  a  condition  to  render  very 
material  assistance  to  a  person  in  danger  of  suffocation. 

Sdmholtz  on  Ilay  Fever. 

In  my  lecture  on  I)ust  and  Disease  in  1870, 1  referred 
to  an  experiment  made  by  Helmholtz  upon  himself  which 
strikingly  connected  hay  fever  with  animalcular  life. 
About  a  year  ago  I  received  from  Professor  Binz  of  Bonn 
a  short,  but  important  paper,  embracing  Helmholtz's 
account  of  his  observation,  to  which  Professor  Binz  has 
added  some  remarks  of  his  own.  I'he  paper,  being 
mainly  intended  for  Euglisb  medical  men,  was  published 
in  English,  and  though  here  and  there  its  style  might  be 
amended,  I  think  it  better  to  publish  it  unaltered  here. 
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From  what  I  have  observed  (says  Professor  Binz)  of  re- 
cent English  publications  on  the  subject  of  h&y  fever,  I  am 
led  to  suppose  that  English  authoritiea  are  inaccurately  ac- 
quainted with  the  discovery  of  Professor  Helmholtz,  as  far 
back  as  1868,of  the  existence  of  uncommon  low  organisms 
in  the  nasal  secretions  in  this  complaint,  and  of  the 
possibility  of  arresting  their  action  by  the  local  employ'- 
ment  of  quinine.  I  therefore  purpose  to  republish  the 
letter  io  which  he  originally  announced  these  &ctB  to  my- 
self, and  to  add  some  further  observations  on  this  topic. 
The  letter  is  as  follows : ' — 

'  I  have  suffered,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  since  tbo 
year  1847,  from  the  peculiar  catarrh  called  by  the  English 
"  hay  fever,"  the  speciality  of  which  consists  in  its  attack- 
ing its  victims  re^larly  in  the  hay  season  (myself  between 
May  20  and  the  end  of  June),  that  it  ceases  in  the  cooler 
weather,  but  on  the  other  hand  quickly  reaches  a  great 
intensity  if  the  patients  expose  themselves  to  heat  and 
sunshine.  An  extraoidinarily  violent  sneezing  then  sets 
in,  and  a  strongly  corrosive  thin  discharge,  with  which 
much  epithelium  is  thrown  off.  This  increases,  after  a 
few  hours,  to  a  painful  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  of  tfae  outside  of  the  nose,  and  excites  fever 
with  severe  headache  and  great  depression,  if  the  patient 
cannot  withdraw  himself  from  the  heat  and  the  sunshine. 
In  a  cool  room,  however,  these  symptoms  vanish  as  quicklj 
as  they  come  on,  and  there  then  only  remains  for  a  few 
days  a  lessened  discharge  and  soreness,  as  if  caused  by 
the  loss  of  epithelium.  I  remark,  by  the  way,  that  in  all 
my  other  years  I  had  very  little  tendency  to  catarrh  or 
catching  cold,  while  the  hay  fever  has  never  &iled  during 
the  twenty-one  years  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  has 
never  attacked  me  earlier  or  later  in  the  year  than  the 
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times  named.  The  condition  is  extremely  troublesome, 
and  increases,  if  one  is  obliged  to  be  much  exposed  to  the 
Bun,  to  an  excessively  severe  malady. 

'The  curious  dependence  of  the  disease  on  the  season 
of  the  year  suggested  to  me  the  tbought  that  organisms 
might  be  the  origin  of  the  mischief.  In  examining  the 
secretion  I  regularly  found,  in  the  last  five  years,  certain 
vibrio-like  bodies  in  it,  which  oU  other  ti/mea  I  could  not 
obBBTVe  in  my  nasal  secretion.  .  .  .  They  are  very  small, 
and  can  only  be  recognised  with  the  immersion-lena  of  a 
very  good  Hartnack'a  microscope.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  common  isolated  single  joints  that  they  contain  four 
nuclei  in  a  row,  of  which  two  pairs  are  more  closely 
united.  The  length  of  tiie  joints  is  0-004  millimetre. 
Upon  the  warm  objective-stage  they  move  with  moderate 
activity,  partly  in  mere  vibration,  partly  shooting  back- 
wards and  forwards  va  the  direction  of  their  long  axis ;  in 
lower  temperatures  they  are  very  inactive.  Occasionally 
one  finds  them  arranged  in  rows  upon  each  other,  or  in 
branching  series.  Observed  some  days  in  the  moist 
chamber,  they  vegetated  again,  and  appeared  somewhat 
lai^er  and  more  conspicuous  than  immediately  after  their 
excretion.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  only  that  kind  of 
secretion  contains  them  which  js  expelled  by  violent 
sneezings;  that  which  drops  slowly  does  not  contain 
any.  They  stick  tenaciously  enough  in  the  lower  cavities 
and  recesses  of  the  nose. 

'  When  I  saw  your  first  notice  respecting  the  poisonous 
action  of  quinine  upon  infusoria,  I  determined  at  once  to 
make  an  experiment  with  that  substance,  thinking  that 
these  vibrionic  bodies,  even  if  they  did  not  cause  the 
whole  illness,  still  could  render  it  much  more  unpleasant 
through  their  movements  and  the  decompositions  caused 
by  them.  For  that  reason  I  made  a  neutral  solution  of 
■ulphatd  of  quinine,  which  did  not  contain  much  of  the 
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Sijt  (l-800)t  but  still  was  effective  enough,  aod  cauaed 
moderate  irritation  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose. 
I  then  lay  flat  on  m;  back,  keeping  my  head  yery  low,  and 
poured  with  a  pipett«  about  four  cubic  centimetres  into 
both  nostrils.  Then  I  turned  my  head  about  in  order  to 
let  the  liquid  flow  in  all  directions. 

'  The  desired  effect  was  obtained  immediately,  and  re- 
mained for  some  hours ;  I  could  expose  myself  to  the  sun 
without  fits  of  sneezing  and  the  other  disagreeable  sym]^ 
toms  coming  on.  It  was  sufficient  to  repeat  the  treatment 
three  times  a  day,  even  under  the  most  unfavourable  cir- 
cnmstanoeB,  in  order  to  keep  myself  quit«  free.'  There 
were  then  no  such  vibrios  in  the  secretion.  If  I  only  go 
out  in  the  evening,  it  suffices  to  inject  the  quinine  once  a 
day,  just  before  going.  After  continuing  this  treatment 
for  some  days  the  symptoms  disappear  completely,  but  if 
I  leave  off  they  return  till  towards  the  end  of  June. 

'My  first  experiments  with  quinine  date  from  the 
summer  of  1867 ;  this  year  (1868)  I  began  at  once  as  soon 
as  the  first  traces  of  the  illness  appeared,  and  I  have  thus 
been  able  to  stop  its  development  completely. 

'I  have  hesitated  as  yet  in  publishing  the  matter,  }x- 
cause  I  have  found  no  other  patient'  on  whom  I  could  try 
the  experiment.  There  is,  it  aeems  to  me,  no  doubt,  con- 
sidering the  extraordinary  regularity  in  the  recurrence  and 
course  of  the  illness,  that  quinine  had  here  a  most  quick 
and  decided  effect.  And  this  again  makes  my  hypotiiesis 
very  probable,  that  the  vibrios,  even  if  being  no  specifio 
form  but  a  very  frequent  one,  are  at  least  the  cause  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  symptoms  in  warm  air,  as  beat  excite* 
them  to  lively  action.' 

>  There  h  no  foun^HtioD  for  Uie  objceUoa  that  iTringing  lbs  nosa 
could  not  can  tbe  ulbnia  wbich  aecompaniea  hkf  fever ;  for  thii  aathma 
ia  only  the  reflei  efibct  »ri>iiig  from  Uis  irriutioo  of  the  noee. — B. 

■  Helmholti,  now  ProfesBor  of  Fhjiica  at  the  Unirereity  of  Berlin,  i^ 
altboagh  H.D.,  do  medical  ptsctitioaer.' — B. 
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I  should  be  vety  glad  if  the  above  lines  would  induce 
medical  men  in  England — the  haunt  of  hay  fever — to  test 
the  obserratioD  of  Helmholtz.  To  most  patiento  the  ap- 
plication with  the  pipette  may  be  too  difficult  oi  impo^ 
Bible;  I  have  therefore  already  8Ugg;ested  the  use  of 
Weber's  very  simple  but  effective  nose-douche.  Also  it 
will  be  advisable  to  apply  the  solution  of  quinine  tepid. 
It  can,  further,  not  be  repeated  ofleu  enough  tiiat  quinine 
is  frequently  adidterated,  especially  with  cinchonia,  the 
action  of  which  is  much  less  to  be  depended  upon. 

Dr.  Frickhofer,  of  Scbwalbacb,  has  communicated  to 
me  a  second  case  in  which  hay  fever  was  cured  by  local 
application  of  quinine.*  Professor  Busch,  of  Bonn,  autho- 
rises me  to  say  that  he  succeeded  in  two  ctaee  of '  catarrhns 
festivus '  by  the  same  method :  a  third  patient  was  obliged 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  quinine,  aa  it  produced  an  un- 
bearable irritation  of  the  sensible  nerves  of  the  nose.  In 
the  autumn  of  1872  Helmholtz  told  me  that  his  fever  was 
quite  cured,  and  that  in  the  meantime  two  other  patients 
bad,  by  his  advice,  tried  this  method,  and  with  the  same 
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rOTAOE  TO  ALGERIA  TO  OBSERVE  THE  ECLIPSE. 
1870. 

THE  openiog  of  the  Eclipse  Expedition  wa«  not  pro- 
pitious. Portsmouth,  on  December  6,  1870,  was 
swathed  by  a  fog,  which  was  iDtensified  by  smoke,  and 
travereed  by  a  drizzle  of  fine  raiD.  At  six  p.m.  I  woa  od 
hoard  the  *  Urgent.'  On  Tuesday  morning  the  weather 
was  too  thick  to  permit  of  the  ship's  being  swung  and 
her  compasses  calibrated.  The  Admiral  of  the  port,  a 
man  of  very  ooble  presence,  came  on  board.  Under 
his  stimulus  the  energy  which  the  weather  had  damped 
appeared  to  become  more  active,  and  soon  after  bis  de- 
parture we  steamed  down  to  Spithead.  Here  the  fog 
had  so  fax  lightened  as  to  enable  the  officers  to  swing  the 
ship. 

At  three  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  December  6,  we  got  away, 
gliding  successively  past  Whitecliff  Bay,  Bembridge, 
Sandown,  Shanklin,  Ventnor,  and  St.  Catherine's  Light- 
house. On  Wednesday  morning  we  sighted  the  Isle  of 
Ushant,  on  the  French  side  of  the  Channel.  The  nortltom 
end  of  the  island  has  been  fretted  by  the  waves  into  de- 
tached tower4ike  masses  of  rock  of  very  remarkable  ap- 
pearance. In  the  Channel  the  sea  was  green,  and  opposite 
Ushant  it  was  a  brighter  green.  On  Wednesday  evening 
we  committed  ourselves  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  roll 
of  the  Atlantic  was  full^  but  not  violent.  There  had  been 
scarcely  a  gleam  of  sunshine  throughout  the  day,  but  the 
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cloud-forms  were  tine,  and  tbeir  apparent  oolidity  imprea- 
Bive.  On  Thursday  morning  the  green  of  the  sea  was 
displaced  by  a  deep  indigo  blue.  The  whole  of  Thursday 
we  steamed  across  the  bay.  We  had  little  blue  sky,  but 
the  clouds  were  again  grand  and  varied— cirrus,  stratus, 
cumulus,  and  nimbus,  we  had  them  all.  Dusky  hair-like 
traib  were  sometimes  dropped  &om  the  distant  clouds 
to  the  sea.  These  were  &lling  showers,  and  they  som^ 
times  occupied  the  whole  horizon,  while  we  steamed 
across  the  rainless  circle  which  was  thus  surrounded. 
Sometimes  we  plunged  into  the  rain,  and  once  or 
twice,  by  slightly  changing  our  course,  avoided  a  heavy 
shower.  From  time  to  time  perfect  rainbows  spanned 
the  heavens  from  side  to  side.  At  times  a  bow  would 
appear  in  fragments,  showing  the  keystone  of  the  arch 
midway  in  air,  and  its  two  buttresses  on  the  horizon. 
In  all  cases  the  light  of  the  bow  could  be  quenched  by 
a  NicoVs  prism,  with  its  long  diagonal  tangent  to  the 
arc  Sometimes  gleaming  patches  of  the  firmament  were 
seen  amid  the  clouds.  When  viewed  in  the  proper  direo- 
tioQ,  the  gleam  could  be  quenched  by  a  Nicol's  prism,  a 
dark  aperture  being  thus  opened  into  stellar  space. 

At  sunset  on  Thursday  the  denser  clouds  were  fiercely 
fringed,  while  through  the  lighter  cues  seemed  to  issue 
the  glow  of  a  conflagration.  On  Friday  morning  we 
sighted  Cape  Finisterre — the  extreme  end  ofthe  arc  which 
sweeps  from  Ushant  round  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Calm  spaces 
of  blue,  in  which  floated  quietly  scraps  of  cumuli,  were 
behind  us,  but  in  front  of  ua  was  a  horizon  of  portentous 
darkness.  It  continued  thus  threatening  throughout  the 
day.  Towards  evening  the  wind  strengthened  to  a  gale, 
and  at  dinner  it  was  difficult  to  preserve  the  plates  and 
dishes  from  destruction.  Our  thinned  compauy  hinted 
that  the  rolling  had  other  consequences.  It  was  very  wild 
when  we  went  to  bed.     I  slumbered  and  slept  but  after 
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some  time  was  rendered  anxiously  conscious  that  m;  body 
bad  become  a  kind  of  projectile,  with  tfae  ship's  side 
for  a  target.  I  gripped  the  edge  of  my  berth  to  save 
myself  from  being  thrown  out.  Outnide,  I  could  hear 
Bomebody  say  that  he  had  been  thrown  from  bis  berth, 
and  Bent  spinning  to  the  other  side  of  the  saloon.  Tlie 
screw  laboured  violently  amid  the  lurching ;  it  incessantly 
quitted  the  water,  and,  twirliug  in  the  air,  rattled  against 
its  bearings,  and  caused  the  ship  to  shudder  from  stem  to 
stem.  At  times  the  waves  struck  us,  not  with  the  soft 
impact  which  might  be  expected  from  a  liquid,  but  with 
the  sudden  solid  shock  of  battering-rams.  '  No  man 
knows  the  force  of  water,'  said  one  of  the  officers,  '  until 
he  has  experienced  a  storm  at  Bea.'  These  blows  followed 
each  other  at  quicker  Intervals,  the  screw  rattling  afrer 
each  of  them,  until,  finally,  the  delivery  of  a  heavier 
stroke  than  ordinary  seemed  to  reduce  the  saloon  to  chaos. 
Furniture  crashed,  glasses  rang,  and  alarmed  enquiries 
.  immediately  followed.  Amid  the  noises  I  heard  one  note 
of  forced  laughter;  it  sounded  very  ghastly.  Men 
tramped  through  the  saloon,  and  busy  voices  were  heard 
aft,  as  if  something  there  had  gone  wrong. 

I  rose,  and  not  without  difiSculty  got  into  my  clothes. 
In  the  after-cabin,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  able 
and  energetic  navigating  lieutenant,  Mr.  Brown,  a  group 
of  blue-jackets  were  working  at  the  tiller-ropes.  These 
had  become  loose,  and  the  helm  refused  to  answer  the 
wheel.  High  moral  lessons  might  he  gained  on  shipboard, 
by  observing  what  steadfast  adherence  to  an  object  can 
accomplish,  and  what  large  efTects  are  heaped  up  by  the 
addition  of  infinitesimals.  The  tiller-rope,  as  the  blue- 
jackets strained  in  concert,  seemed  hardly  to  move  ;  still 
it  did  move  a  little,  until  finally,  by  timing  the  pull  to 
the  lurching  of  the  ship,  the  mastery  of  the  rudder  was 
obtained.     I  bad  previously  gone  on  deck.     Bound  the 
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saloon-door  were  a  few  members  of  the  eclipee  part^,  who 
seemed  ia  no  mood  for  scientific  obserration.  Nor  did  I ; 
but  I  wiBhed  to  see  the  storm.  I  climbed  the  steps  to  the 
poop,  exchanged  a  word  with  Captain  Toynbee,  the  only 
member  of  the  party  to  be  seen  on  the  poop,  and  by  his 
direction  made  towards  a  cleat  not  far  from  the  wheel.' 
Bound  it  I  coiled  my  anns.  With  the  esception  of  the 
men  at  the  wheel,  who  stood  as  silent  as  corpeep,  I  was 
alone. 

I  had  seen  grandeur  elsewhere,  but  this  was  a  new 
'form  of  grandeur  to  me.  The  'Urgent'  is  long  and' 
narrow,  and  during  our  expedition  ehe  lacked  the  steady- 
ing influence  of  sufficient  ballast.  She  was  for  a  time 
pra«tically  rudderless,  and  lay  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  I 
could  see  the  long  ridges,  with  some  hundreds  of  feet 
between  their  crests,  rolling  upon  the  ship  perfectly 
parallel  to  her  sides.  As  they  approached,  they  so  grew 
upon  the  eye  as  to  render  the  expression  '  mountains  high ' 
intelligible.  At  all  events,  there  was  no  mistaking  their 
mecbanicsl  might,  as  they  took  the  ship  upon  their 
shoulders,  and  swung  her  like  a  penduhim.  The  deck 
sloped  Bometimea  at  an  angle  which  I  estimated  at  over 
forty-five  degrees ;  wanting  my  previous  Alpine  practice, 
I  should  have  felt  less  confidence  in  my  grip  of  the  cleat. 
Here  and  there  the  long  rollers  were  tossed  by  interference 
into  heaps  of  greater  height.  The  vind  caught  their 
crests,  and  scattered  them  over  the  sea,  the  whole  surfoce 
of  which  was  seething  white.  The  aspect  of  the  clouds 
was  a  fit  accompaniment  to  the  fury  of  the  ocean.  The 
moon  was  almost  full — at  times  concealed,  at  times  re- 
vealed, as  the  scud  flew  wildly  over  it  These  things  ap- 
pealed to  the  eye,  while  the  ear  was  filled  by  the  groaning 
of  the  screw  and  the  whistle  and  boom  of  the  storm. 
'  Th«  eUat  U  a  T-ihaped  nuM  of  meUt  employed  fbi  ibe 
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Nor  was  the  outward  agitation  the  only  object  of 
interest  to  me.  I  was  at  once  subject  and  object  to  mjself, 
and  watched  with  intense  interest  the  workings  of  my  own 
mind.  The  '  Urgent'  is  an  elderly  ship.  She  had  been 
built,  I  was  told,  by  a  contracting  firm  for  some  foreign 
GoTeroment,  and  had  been  diverted  from  her  first  purpose 
when  converted  into  a  troop-ship.  She  had  been  for  some 
time  out  of  work,  and  I  had  heard  that  one  of  her  boilers, 
at  least,  needed  repair.  Our  scanty  but  excellent  crew, 
moreover,  did  not  belong  to  the  '  Urgent,'  but  had  been 
gathered  from  other  ships.  Our  three  lieutenants  were 
also  volunteers.  All  this  passed  swiftly  through  my  mind 
as  the  steamer  shook  under  the  blows  of  the  waves,  and  I 
thought  that  probably  no  one  on  board  could  say  how 
much  of  this  thtmiping  and  straining  the  '  Urgent '  would 
be  able  to  bear.  This  uncertainty  caused  me  to  look 
steadily  at  the  worst,  and  I  tried  to  strengthen  myself 
in  the  face  of  it. 

But  at  length  the  helm  laid  hold  of  the  water,  and  the 
ship  was  got  gradually  round  to  foce  the  waves.  The 
rolling  diminished,  a  certain  amount  of  pitching  taking 
its  place.  Our  speed  had  fallen  from  eleven  knots  to  two. 
I  went  again  to  bed.  After  a  space  of  calm,  when  we 
seemed  crossing  the  vortex  of  a  storm,  heavy  tossing  re- 
commenced. I  was  afraid  to  allow  myself  to  fall  asleep, 
as  my  berth  was  high,  and  to  bo  pitched  out  of  it  might 
be  attended  with  bruises,  if  not  with  fractures.  From 
Friday  at  noon  to  Saturday  at  noon  we  accomplished  sixty- 
six  miles,  or  an  average  of  less  than  three  miles  an  hour. 
I  overheard  the  sailors  talking  about  this  storm.  The 
'  Urgent,'  according  to  those  that  knew  her,  had  never 
previously  experienced  anything  like  it.' 

I  There  ia,  it  will  I»  fMD,  a  fur  Bgreemsnt  between  these  impremioDB 
■nd  tbwe  M  Tigonnulj  dsMiibed  bj  a  KientiGc  eorr«(poadent  of  tlie 
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AH  through  Saturday  the  wind,  though  somewhat 
sobered,  blew  dead  against  us.  The  atmospherio  effects 
were  ezceediDgly  fine.  The  cumuli  resembled  mountains 
in  shape,  and  their  peaked  summits  shone  as  white  as 
Alpine  snows.  At  oae  place  this  resemblance  was  greatlj 
strengthened  by  a  vast  area  of  cloud,  uniformly. illuminated, 
and  lying  like  a  nivS  below  the  peaks.  From  it  fell  a 
kind  of  cloud-river  strikingly  like  a  glacier.  The  horizon 
atBiuiset  was  remarkable — spaces  of  brilliant  green  between 
clouds  of  fiery  red.  Rainbows  had  been  frequent  through- 
out the  day,  and  at  night  a  perfectly  continuous  lunar 
bow  spanned  the  heavens  from  side  to  side.  Its  colours 
were  feeble ;  but,  contrasted  with  the  black  ground  against 
which  it  rested,  its  luminousness  was  extraordinary. 

Sunday  morning  found  us  opposite  to  Lisbon,  and  at 
midnight  we  rounded  Cape  St.  Vincent,  where  the  lurch- 
ing seemed  disposed  to  recommence.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  Lieutenant  Walton,  a  cot  had  been  slung  for  me. 
It  hung  between  a  tiller-wheel  and  a  flue,  and  at  one  a.h. 
I  was  roused  by  the  banging  of  the  cot  against  its  boun- 
daries. But  the  wind  was  now  behind  us,  and  we  went 
along  at  a  speed  of  eleven  knots.  We  felt  certain  of 
reaching  Cadiz  by  three.  But  a  new  lighthouse  came  in 
sight,  which  some  affirmed  to  be  Cadiz  Lighthouse,  while 
the  surrounding  houses  were  declared  to  hs  Cadiz  itself. 
Out  of  deference  to  these  statements,  the  navigating 
lieutenant  changed  his  course,  and  steered  for  the  place. 
A  pilot  came  on  board,  and  he  informed  us  that  we  were 
before  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  that  the  light- 
bouse  was  that  of  Cipibna.  Cadiz  was  still  some  eighteen 
miles  distant. 

We  steered  towards  the  city,  hoping  to  get  into  the 
harbour  before  dark.  But  the  pilot  was  snapped  up  by 
another  vessel,  and  we  did  not  get  in.  We  beat  about 
during  the  oight,  and  in  the  morning  found   ourselves 
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about  fifteen  mileB  from  Cadiz.  The  bud  rose  behind  the 
city,  and  we  steered  Etmight  into  the  light.  The  three- 
towered  cathedral  stood  in  the  midst,  rouDd  which 
swarmed  apparently  a  multitude  of  cbimaey-stacka.  A 
nearer  approach  showed  the  chimneys  to  be  small  turrets. 
A  pilot  was  taken  on  board ;  for  there  is  a  dangerous 
ahoal  in  the  harbour.  The  appearance  of  the  town  as  the 
BUD  shone  upon  its  white  and  lofty  walls  was  singularly 
beautiful.  We  cast  anchor;  some  officials  arrived  and 
demanded  a  clean  bill  of  health.  We  had  none.  They 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  us ;  so  the  yellow  quaran- 
tine fiag  was  hoisted,  and  we  waited  for  permission  to  land 
the  Cadiz  party.  After  some  hours'  delay  the  English 
consul  and  vice-consul  came  on  board,  and  with  them  a 
Spanish  ofBcer  ablaze  with  gold  lace  and  decorations. 
Under  slight  pressure  the  requisite  permission  bad  been 
granted.  We  landed  our  party,  and  in  the  afternoon 
weighed  anchor.  Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  our  excellent 
paymaster,  I  was  liere  transferred  to  a  roomier  berth. 

Cadiz  soon  sank  beneath  the  sea,  and  we  sighted  in 
succession  Cape  Trafiilgar,  Tarifa,  and  the  revolving  light 
of  Ceuta.  The  water  was  very  calm,  and  the  moon  rose 
Id  a  quiet  heaveu.  She  swung  with  her  convex  suriace 
downwards,  the  common  boundary  between  light  and 
shadow  being  almost  horizontal.  A  pillar  of  reflected 
light  shimmered  up  to  us  from  the  slightly  rippled  sea. 
I  had  previously  noticed  the  phosphorescence  of  the  water, 
but  to-night  it  was  stronger  than  usual,  especially  among 
the  foam  at  the  bows.  A  bucket  let  down  into  the  sea 
brought  up  a  number  of  the  little  sparkling  organisms 
which  caused  the  phosphorescence.  I  caught  some  of  them 
in  my  hand.  And  here  an  appearance  was  observed  which 
was  new  to  most  of  ua,  and  strikingly  beautiful  to  all. 
Standing  at  the  bow  and  looking  forwards,  at  a  distance 
of  forty  or  fifty  yards  &om  the  ship,  a  number  of  luminous 
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streamers  weie  seen  rushing  towards  us.  On  nearitig  the 
vessel  tLey  rapidly  turaed,  like  a  comet  round  its  peri- 
helion, plaeed  themselves  side  by  side,  and,  in  parallel 
trails  of  light,  kept  up  with  the  ship.  One  of  them  placed 
itaelfrightinfrontof  the  bow  as  a  pioneer.  These  comets 
of  the  uea  were  joined  at  intervals  by  others.  Sometimes 
as  many  as  six  at  a  time  wonld  rush  at  ua,  bend  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  round  a  sharp  curve,  and  afterwards 
keep  us  company.  1  leaned  over  the  bow,  and  scanned 
the  streamers  closely.  The  frontal  portion  of  each  of 
them  revealed  the  outline  of  a  porpoise.  The  rush  of 
the  creatures  through  the  water  had  started  the  phospho- 
rescence, every  spark  of  which  was  converted  by  the 
motion  of  the  retina  into  a  line  of  light.  Each  porpoise 
was  thus  wrapped  in  a  luminous  sheath.  The  phospho- 
rescence did  not  cease  at  the  creature's  tail,  but  was 
carried  many  porpoise-lengths  behind  it. 

To  our  right  we  had  the  African  hills,  illuminated  by 
the  moon.  Gibraltar  Bock  at  length  became  visible,  but 
the  town  remained  long  hidden  by  a  belt  of  haze.  Through 
this  at  length  the  brighter  lamps  struggled.  It  was  like 
the  gradual  resolution  of  a  nebula  into  stars.  As  the  in- 
tervening depth  became  gradually  less,  the  mist  vanished 
more  and  more,  and  finally  all  the  lamps  shone  through 
it.  They  formed  a  bright  foil  to  the  sombre  mass  of  rock 
above  them.  The  sea  was  so  calm  and  the  scene  so  lovely 
that  Mr.  Huggins  and  myself  stayed  on  deck  till  the  ship 
was  moored,  near  midnight.  During  our  walking  to  and 
&o  a  striking  enlargement  of  the  disk  of  Jupiter  was  ob- 
served, whenever  the  heated  air  of  the  funnel  came  be- 
tween us  and  the  planet.  On  passing  away  from  the 
heated  air,  the  flat  dim  disk  would  immediately  shrink  to  a 
luminous  point.  The  effect  was  one  of  visual  persistence. 
The  retinal  image  of  the  planet  was  set  quivering  in 
all  azimuths  by  the  streams  of  heated  air,  describing  in 
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quick  successiOD  minute  lines  of  light,  which  summed 
themselves  to  a  disk  of  sensible  area. 

At  six  o'clock  next  morning,  the  gun  at  the  Signal 
Station  tm  the  summit  of  the  rock,  boomed.  At  eight  the 
band  on  board  the  *  Trafalgar '  training-ship,  which  was 
in  the  harbour,  struck  up  the  national  anthem ;  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  a  crowd  of  mite  like  cadets  swarmed 
up  the  rigging.  After  the  removal  of  the  apparatus 
belonging  to  the  Gibraltar  part^  we  went  on  shore. 
Winter  was  in  England  when  we  left,  but  here  we  had  the 
warmth  of  summer.  The  vegetation  was  luxuriant — palm- 
trees,  cactuses,  and  aloes,  all  ablaze  with  scarlet  flowers. 
A  visit  to  the  Governor  was  proposed,  as  an  act  of  necessary 
courtesy,  and  I  accompanied  Admiral  Ommaney  and  Mr. 
Huggins  to  *  the  Convent,'  or  Government  House.  We 
sent  in  our  carda,  waited  for  a  time,  and  were  then  con- 
ducted by  an  orderly  to  his  Excellency.  He  is  a  fine  old 
man,  over  six  feet  high,  and  of  frank  military  bearing. 
He  received  us  and  conversed  with  us  in  a  very  genial 
manner.  He  took  us  to  see  his  garden,  bis  palms,  bis 
shaded  promenades,  and  his  orange-trees  loaded  with  fruit, 
in  all  of  which  he  took  manifest  delight.  Evidently  '  the 
hero  of  Kars'  had  fallen  upon  quarters  after  his  own 
heart.  He  appeared  full  of  good  nature,  and  engaged  us 
on  the  spot  to  dine  with  him  that  day. 

We  sought  the  town-major  for  a  pass  to  visit  the  lines. 
While  awaiting  his  arrival  I  purehased  a  stock  of  white 
glass  bottles,  with  a  view  to  experiments  on  the  colour  of 
the  sea.  Mr.  Huggins  and  myself,  who  wished  to  see  the 
rock,  were  taken  by  Captain  Salmond  to  the  library,  where 
a  model  of  Gibraltar  is  kept,  and  where  we  bad  a  capital 
preliminary  lesson.  At  the  library  we  met  Colonel 
Maberly,  a  courteous  and  kindly  man,  who  gave  us  good 
advice  regarding  our  excursion.  He  seat  an  orderly  with 
us  to  the  entrance  of  the  lines.  The  orderly  handed  us 
over  to  an  intelligent  Irishman,  who  was  directed  to  show 
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na  ererytbing  that  ve  desired  to  see,  and  to  hide  nothing 
&om  U8.  We  took  the  '  upper  line,'  traversed  the  gallenM 
hewn  through  the  limestone;  looked  through  the  embra- 
Bures,  which  opened  like  doors  in  the  precipice,  towardi 
tlie  hills  of  Spain ;  reached  St.  George's  Hall,  and  went 
■till  higher,  eme^^^g  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  noblest 
tdifis  I  have  ever  seen. 

Beyond  were  the  Spanish  lines,  marked  by  a  line  of 
white  eentry-boxee ;  nearer  were  the  English  lines,  less 
conspicuously  indicated ;  and  between  both  was  neutral 
ground.  Behind  the  Spanish  lines  rose  the  conical  hill 
called  the  Queen  of  Spain's  Chair.  The  general  aspect  of 
Spain  from  the  rook  is  bold  and  rugged.  Doubling  back 
from  the  galleries,  we  struck  upwards  towards  the  crest, 
reached  the  Signal  Station,  where  we  indulged  in  '  shandy- 
gaff *  and  bread  and  cheese.  Thence  to  O'Hara's  Tower, 
the  highest  point  of  the  rock.  It  was  built  by  a  former 
Governor,  who,  forgetful  of  the  laws  of  terrestrial  curva- 
ture, thought  he  might  look  from  the  tower  into  the  port 
of  Cadiz.  The  tower  is  riven,  and  it  may  be  climbed  along 
the  edges  of  the  crack.  We  got  to  the  top  of  it ;  thence 
descended  the  civious  Mediterranean  Stair — a  zigzag, 
mostly  of  steps  down  a  steeply  falling  slope,  amid  palmetto 
brush,  aloes,  and  prickly  pear, 

Fassiiig  over  the  Windmill  Hill,  we  were  joined  at  the 
'  Governor's  Cottage '  by  a  car,  and  drove  afterwards  to 
the  lighthouse  at  Europa  Point.  The  tower  was  built,  I 
believe,  by  Queea  Adelaide,  and  it  contains  a  fine  dioptric 
apparatus  of  the  first  order,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Chance, 
of  Birmingham.  At  the  appointed  hour  we  were  at  the 
Convent.  During  dinner  the  same  genial  traits  which 
appeared  is  the  morning  were  still  more  conspicuous. 
The  freshness  of  the  Governor's  nature  shoved  itself  best 
when  he  spoke  of  his  old  antagonist  in  arms,  Mouravieff. 
Chivalry  in  war  is  consistent  with  its  stem  prosecution. 
11 
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These  two  men  were  chivalrous,  aod  after  striking  the 
last  blow  became  friends  for  ever.  Our  kind  and  cour- 
t«ous  reception  at  Gibraltar  is  a  thing  to  be  remembered 
with  pleasure. 

On  December  15  we  committed  ourselves  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  views  of  Gibraltar  with  which  we 
are  most  acquainted  represent  it  as  a  huge  ridge ;  but 
its  aspect,  end  on,  both  £roin  the  Spanish  lines  nnd  from 
the  other  side,  is  truly  noble.  There  is  a  sloping  bank  of 
sand  at  the  back  of  the  rock,  which  I  was  disposed  to 
regard  simply  as  the  dibria  of  the  limestone.  I  wished 
to  let  myself  down  upon  it,  but  had  not  the  time.  My 
friend  Mr.  Busk,  however,  assures  me  that  it  is  silica,  and 
that  the  same  sand  constitutes  the  adjacent  neutral  ground. 
There  are  theories  afloat  as  to  its  having  been  blown  from 
Sahara.  The  Alediterranean  throughout  this  first  day, 
and  indeed  throughout  the  entire  voyage  to  Oran,  was  of 
a  less  deep  blue  than  the  Atlantic  Possibly  the  quantity 
of  organisms  may  have  modified  the  colour.  At  night 
the  phosphorescence  was  startling,  breaking  with  the 
suddenness  of  a  snapped  spring  along  the  crests  of  the 
waves  formed  by  the  port  and  starboard  bows.  Its  strength 
was  not  uniform.  Having  flashed  brilliantly  for  a  time,  it 
would  in  part  subside,  and  afterwards  regain  its  vigour. 
Several  large  phosphorescent  masses  of  weird  appearance 
also  floated  past. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16tb  we  sighted  the  fort  and 
lighthouse  of  Marsa  el  Kibir,  and  beyond  them  the  white 
walls  of  Oran  lying  in  the  bight  of  a  bay,  sheltered  by 
dominant  hills.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly ;  during 
our  whole  voyage  we  had  not  had  so  fine  a  day.  The 
wisdom  which  bad  led  us  to  choose  Oran  as  our  place  of 
observation  seemed  demonstrated.  A  rather  excitable 
pilot  came  on  board,  and  he  guided  us  in  behind  the  Mol^ 
which  had  suffered  much  damage  last  year  from  an  unez 
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{ilained  outburst  of  waves  &om  the  Mediterranean.  Both 
port  and  bow  anchors  were  cast  in  deep  water.  With 
three  huge  hawsers  the  ship'ti  stem  was  made  last  to  three 
gun-pillars  fixed  in  the  Mole ;  and  here  for  a  time  the 
'  Urgent '  rested  from  her  labours. 

M.  Janssen,  who  had  rendered  his  name  celebrated  by 
fais  obaervatioDS  of  the  eclipse  in  India  ta  1868,  when  he 
showed  the  solar  flames  to  be  eruptions  of  incandescent 
hydrogen,  was  already  encamped  ta  the  open  country 
about  eight  miles  from  Oran.  On  December  2  he  had 
quitted  Paris  in  a  balloon,  with  a  strong  young  uulor 
as  his  assistant,  had  descended  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire,  seen  M.  Gambetta,  and  received  from  him  en- 
couragement and  aid.  On  the  day  of  our  arrival  hlg  en- 
campment was  visited  by  Mr.  Huggins,  and  the  kind  and 
court«ou8  Engineer  of  the  Port  drove  me  subsequently,  in 
his  own  phaeton,  to  the  place.  It  bore  the  best  repute  as 
regards  freedom  from  haze  and  fog,  and  commanded  an 
open  outlook ;  but  it  was  inconvenient  for  us  on  account 
of  its  distance  from  the  ship.  The  place  next  in  repute  was 
the  railway  station,  between  two  and  three  miles  distant 
from  the  Mole.  It  was  inspected,  but,  being  enclosed, 
was  abandoned  for  an  eminence  in  an  adjacent  garden,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Hiasbelwood,  a  Scotchman  who  had 
settled  some  years  previously  as  an  Esparto  merchant 
in  Oran.*  He,  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  placed  his 
ground  at  the  disposition  of  the  party.  Here  the  tents 
were  pitched,  on  the  Saturday,  by  Captain  Salmond  and 
his  intelligent  corps  of  sappers,  the  instruments  being 
erected  on  the  Monday  under  cover  of  the  tents. 

Close  to  the  railway  station  runs  a  new  loopholed  wail 
of  defence,  through  which  the  highway  passes  into  the 
(^n  country.     Standing  on  the  highway,  aud   looking 

>  Etparto  M  a  kind  of  gran  DovmnchiiMd  j&themaDufiwtnreaf  [Mptt. 
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southwardB,  about  twenty  yards  to  tlie  right  is  s  small 
bastionet,  intended  to  carry  a  gun  or  two.  Its  roof  I 
thought  would  form  an  admirable  basia  for  my  telescope, 
while  the  view  of  the  surrouDding  oouotry  was  unimpeded 
in  all  directions.  The  authorities  kindly  allowed  me  the 
use  of  this  bastionet.  Two  men,  one  a  blue-jacket  named 
Elliot,  and  the  other  a  marine  named  Hill,  were  placed  at 
my  disposal  1^  Lieutenant  Walton ;  and,  thus  aided,  on 
Monday  morning  I  mounted  my  telescope.  The  instru- 
ment was  new  to  me,  and  some  hours  of  discipline  -wete 
spent  in  mastering  all  the  details  of  its  manipulation. 

Mr.  Huggins  joined  me,  and  we  visited  together  the 
Arab  quarter  of  Oran.  The  flat-ioofed  houses  appeared 
very  clean  and  white.  The  street  was  filled  with  loiterers, 
and  the  thresholds  were  occupied  by  picturesque  groups. 
Some  of  the  men  were  very  fine.  We  saw  many  straight, 
manly  fellows  who  must  have  been  six  feet  four  in  height. 
They  passed  us  with  perfect  indifference,  evincing  no 
anger,  suspicion,  or  curiosity,  hardly  caring  in  fact  to 
glance  at  us  aa  we  passed.  In  one  instance  only  during 
my  stay  at  Oran  was  I  spoken  to  by  an  Arab.  He  was  a 
tall,  good-humoured  fellow,  who  came  smiling  up  to  me, 
and  muttered  something  about  '  tes  Anglais.'  The  mixed 
papulation  of  Oran  is  picturesque  in  the  highest  degree : 
the  Jews,  rich  and  poor,  varying  in  their  costtmies  as  their 
wealth  varies ;  the  Arabs  more  picturesque  still,  and  of  all 
shades  of  complexion — the  negroes,  the  Spaniards,  the 
French,  all  grouped  together,  and  each  preserving  their 
own  individuality,  formed  a  picture  intensely  interesting 
to  me. 

On  Tuesday,  the  20th,  I  was  early  at  the  bastionet. 
The  night  had  been  very  squally.  The  sergeant  of  the 
sappers  took  charge  of  our  key,  and  on  Tuesday  morning 
Elliot  went  for  it.  He  brought  back  the  intelligence  that 
the  tents  had  been  blown  down,  and  the  instruments  over- 
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turned.  Among  these  was  a  large  and  valuable  equato- 
rial from  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich.  It  geemed 
hardly  possible  that  this  instrument,  with  its  wheels  and 
verniers  and  delicate  adjustments,  could  have  escaped 
oninjm'ed  from  such  a  iail.  This,  however,  was  the  case; 
and  during  the  day  all  the  overturned  instruments  were 
restored  to  their  places,  and  found  to  be  in  practical 
working  order.  This  and  the  following  day  were  devoted 
to  incessant  schooling.  I  had  come  out  as  a  general  star- 
gazer,  and  not  with  the  intention  of  devoting  myself  to 
the  observation  of  any  particular  phenomenon.  I  wished 
to  see  the  whole — the  first  contact,  the  advance  of  the 
moon,  and  the  successive  swallowing  up  of  the  solar  spots, 
the  breaking  of  the  last  line  of  crescent  by  the  lunar 
mountains  into  Bailey's  beads,  the  advance  of  the  shadow 
through  the  air,  the  appearance  of  the  corona  and  pro- 
minences at  the  moment  of  totality,  the  radiant  streamers 
of  the  corona,  the  internal  structure  of  the  flames,  a  glance 
through  a  polariscope,  a  sweep  round  the  landscape  with 
the  naked  eye,  the  reappearance  of  the  solar  limb  through 
Bailey's  beads,  and,  finally,  the  retreat  of  the  lunar 
shadow  through  the  air. 

I  was  provided  with  a  telescope  of  admirable  definition, 
mounted,  adjusted,  packed,  and  most  liberally  placed  at 
my  disposal  by  Mr.  Warren  De  La  Rue.  The  telescope 
grasped  the  whole  of  the  sun,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  space  BtUTOunding  it.  But  it  would  not  take  in  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  corona.  For  this  I  bad  lashed  on 
to  the  large  telescope  a  light  but  powerful  instrument, 
constructed  by  Robs,  and  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Huggins.  I 
was  also  furnished  with  an  excellent  binocular  by  Air. 
Lallmeyer.  In  fact,  no  man  could  have  been  more 
efficiently  supported.  It  required  a  strict  parcelling  out 
of  the  interval  of  totality  to  embrace  in  it  Ihe  entire 
■eriea  of  observations.      These,  while  the  sun   remained 
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visible,  were  to  be  made  with  an  onsilvered  diagonal  eye- 
piece, which  reflected  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  sud'b 
light,  thiB  fraction  being  still  further  toned  down  by  a 
dark  glass.  At  the  moment  of  totality  the  dark  glass 
was  to  be  removed,  and  a  silver  reflector  pushed  in,  bo  aa 
to  get  the  maximum  of  light  from  the  corona  and  pro- 
minences. The  time  of  totality  was  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  ObserrenjiproBch  of  ahadow  Umnieh  IhB  air:  totality. 

2.  Tolwcopo    .        . 


5.  FindpT 

4.  Double  image  pHsm 
G.  Naked  eye  . 

6.  FiDdsr  01  InDomlHl 

7.  Telncopo    . 

8.  Obsene  relroat  of  ahndow. 


30  Bacooda. 
IS  ucooda. 
lOaecond*. 
20aecoiidi. 


In  OUT  rehearsals  Elliot  stood  beside  me,  watch  in 
hand,  and  furnished  with  a  lantern.  He  called  out  at  the 
end  of  each  interval,  while  I  moved  from  telescope  to 
finder,  from  finder  to  polariscope,  from  polariscope  to 
naked  eye,  from  naked  eye  back  to  finder,  from  finder  to 
telescope,  abandoning  the  instrument  finally  to  observe 
the  retreating  shadow.  All  this  we  went  over  twenty 
times,  wbile  looking  at  the  actual  sun,  and  keeping  him 
in  the  middle  of  the  field.  It  was  my  object  to  render 
the  repetition  of  the  lesson  so  mechanical  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  flurry,  forgetfulness,  or  excitement.  Volition 
was  not  to  be  called  upon,  nor  judgment  exercised,  but  a 
well-beaten  path  of  routine  was  to  be  followed.  Had  the 
opportunity  occurred,  I  think  the  programme  would  have 
been  strictly  carried  out. 

But  the  opportunity  did  not  occur.  For  several  days 
the  weather  had  been  ill-natured.  We  had  wnd  so  strong 
as  to  render  the  hawsers  at  the  stem  of  the  *  Urgent '  aa 
rigid  as  iron,  and  to  destroy  the  navigating  lieutenant's 
sleep.    We  had  clouds,  a  tbunder-storm,  and  some  rain. 
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Still  the  hope  was  held  oat  that  the  atmosphere  would 
cleanse  itself,  and  if  it  did  we  were  promised  air  of 
extraordinary  limpidity.  Early  on  the  22nd  we  were 
all  at  our  posts.  Spaces  of  blue  in  the  early  morning 
gave  us  some  encouragement,  but  all  depended  on  the  re- 
lation of  these  spaces  to  the  surrounding  clouds.  Which 
of  them  were  to  grow  as  the  day  advanced  ?  The  wind 
was  high,  and  to  secure  the  eteodineas  of  my  instrument 
I  was  forced  to  retreat  behind  a  projection  of  the  hastionet, 
place  stones  upon  its  stand,  and,  further,  to  avail  myself 
of  the  shelter  of  a  sail.  My  practised  men  fastened  the 
sail  at  the  top,  and  loaded  it  with  boulders  at  the  bottom. 
It  was  tried  severely,  but  it  stood  firm. 

The  clouds  and  blue  spaces  fought  for  a  time  with 
varying  success.  The  sun  was  hidden  and  revealed  at  in- 
tervals, hope  oscillating  in  synchronism  with  the  changes 
of  the  sky.  At  the  moment  of  first  contact  a  dense  cloud 
intervened ;  but  a  minute  or  two  afterwards  the  cloud 
had  passed,  and  the  encroachment  of  the  black  body  of 
the  moon  was  evident  upon  the  solar  disk.  The  moon 
marched  onward,  and  I  saw  it  at  frequent  intervals ;  a 
large  group  of  spots  were  approached  and  swallowed  up. 
Subsequently  I  caught  sight  of  the  lunar  limb  as  it  cut 
through  the  middle  of  a  large  spot.  The  spot  was  not  to 
be  distiDguisbed  from  the  moon,  but  rose  like  a  mountain 
above  it.  The  clouds,  when  thin,  could  be  seen  as  grey 
scud  driftiog  across  the  black  surface  of  the  moon ;  but 
tliey  thickened  more  and  more,  and  made  the  intervals  of 
clearness  scantier.  During  these  moments  I  watched  with 
an  interest  bordering  upon  fascination  the  march  of  the 
silver  sickle  of  the  sun  across  the  field  of  the  telescope. 
It  was  so  sharp  aod  so  beautifuL  No  trace  of  the  lunar 
limb  could  be  observed  beyond  the  sun's  boundary.  Here, 
indeed,  it  could  only  be  relieved  by  the  corona,  which 
was  atterly  cut  off  by  the  dark  glass.    The  blackness  of 
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the  moon  beyoDd  the  sun  was,  in  fact,  confounded  with 
the  blacknees  of  apace. 

Beside  me  wae  Elliot  with  the  watch  and  lantern,  while 
Lieutenant  Archer,  of  the  Rojal  Engineers,  had  the  kind- 
ness to  take  charge  of  my  note-book.  I  mentioned,  and 
he  wrote  rapidly  down,  such  thingg  as  seemed  worthy  of 
remembrance.  Thus  my  hands  and  mind  were  mtirely 
&ee ;  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  A  patch  of  sunlight  fell 
and  rested  upon  the  landscape  some  miles  away.  It 
was  the  only  illuminated  spot  within  view.  But  to  the 
north-west  there  was-  still  a  space  of  blue  which  might 
reach  us  in  time.  Within  seven  minutes  of  totality  an- 
other space  towards  the  zenith  became  very  dark.  The 
atmosphere  was,  as  it  were,  on  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice ;  it  was  charged  with  humidity,  which  required  but 
a  alight  chill  to  bring  it  down  in  clouds.  This  was  fur- 
nished by  the  withdrawal  of  the  solar  beams ;  the  clouds 
did  come  down,  covering  up  the  space  of  blue  on  which 
our  hopes  bad  so  long  rested.  I  abandoned  the  telescope 
and  walked  to  and  fro,  like  a  caged  leopard.  As  the 
moment  of  totality  approached,  the  descent  towards 
darkness  was  as  obvious  as  a  falling  stone.  I  looked 
towards  a  distant  ridge,  where  the  darkness  would  first 
appear.  At  the  moment  a  fan  of  beams,  issuing  from  the 
hidden  sun,  wa«  spread  out  over  the  southern  heavens. 
These  beams  are  bars  of  alternate  light  and  shade,  pro- 
duced in  illuminated  haze  by  the  shadows  of  floating 
cloudlets  of  varying  density.  The  beams  are  practically 
parallel,  but  by  an  effect  of  perspective  they  appear  diver- 
gent, having  the  sun,  in  &ct,  for  their  point  of  conver|^ 
ence.  The  darkness  took  posseesion  of  the  ridge  referred 
to,  lowered  upon  M.  Janesen's  observatory,  passed  over  the 
southern  heavens,  Uotting  out  the  beams  as  if  a  sponge 
had  been  drawn  across  them.  It  then  took  possession  of 
three  spaces  of  blue  sky  in  the  soath-eaetem  atmosphere. 
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I  again  looked  towaxda  the  ridge.  A  glimmer  as  of  day- 
dawn  yras  bebiod  it,  and  immediately  aflerwardg  the  &a 
of  beams,  vhich  bad  beea  for  more  than  two  minutea 
abeent,  revived.  The  eclipee  of  1870  bad  ended,  and,  aa 
&r  as  the  corona  was  concerned,  we  bad  been  defeated. 

Even  in  the  heart  of  the  eclipse  the  darkness  was  by 
no  means  perfect.  Small  print  could  be  read.  In  fiict, 
the  clouds  which  rendered  the  day  a  dark  one,  by  scat- 
tering light  into  the  shadow,  rendered  the  darkness  lees 
inteiLBe  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  atmosphere  been 
without  cloud.  In  the  more  open  spaces  I  sought  for 
itars,  bat  could  find  none.  There  was  a  lull  in  the  wind 
before  and  after  totality,  but  during  the  totality  the 
wind  was  strong.  I  waited  for  some  time  on  the  bastionet, 
hoping  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  moon  on  the  opposite 
border  of  the  nm,  but  in  vain.  The  clouds  continued, 
and  some  rain  fell.  The  day  brightened  somewhat  after- 
wards, and,  having  packed  all  up,  in  the  sober  twilight 
Mr.  Crookes  and  myself  climbed  the  heights  above  the 
fort  of  Vera  Cruz.  From  this  eminence  we  had  a  very 
noble  view  over  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Banking 
Airican  hills.  The  sunset  was  remarkable,  and  the  whole 
outlook  exceedingly  fine. 

The  able  and  well-instructed  medical  officer  of  the 
*  Urgent,'  Mr.  Goodman,  obs^ved  the  following  tempera- 
tures during  the  progress  of  the  eclipse : 

nonr  Dm-  Horn  Sw 

11.15 

11.6S 

13.10 

12.S7 

12.39 

The  minimum  temperature  occurred  some  minutes  after 
totality,  when  a  slight  rain  fell. 

The  wind  was  so  strong  on  the  23rd  that  Captain 
Henderson    would  not  venture    out.     Guided    by   Mr. 
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Goodman,  I  visited  a  cave  scooped  into  a  remarkable 
Btratum  of  sfaeU-breccia,  and,  thanks  to  my  guide,  secured 
specimens.  Mr.  Busk  informs  me  that  a  precisely  similar 
breccia  is  found  at  Gibrolter,  at  approximately  the  same 
level.  Dming  the  afternoon,  Admiral  Ommaney  and 
myself  drove  to  the  fort  of  Marsa  el  Kibir.  The  forti- 
fication is  of  ancient  origin,  tbe  Moorish  arches  being  still 
there  in  decay,  but  the  fort  is  now  very  strong.  About 
four  or  five  hundred  fine-looking  dragoons  were  looking 
after  their  horses,  waiting  for  a  lull  to  enable  them  to 
embark  for  France.  One  of  their  officers  was  wandei^ 
ing  in  a  very  solitary  &8hion  over  the  fort.  We  had 
some  conversation  with  him.  He  had  been  at  Sedan, 
bad  been  taken  prisoner,  but  had  effected  his  escape.  He 
shook  his  head  when  we  spoke  of  the  termination  of  the 
war,  and  predicted  its  long  continuance.  There  waa 
bitterness  in  his  tone  as  he  spoke  of  the  charges  of  treason 
so  lightly  levelled  against  French  commanders.  The  green 
waves  raved  round  tbe  promontory  on  which  the  fort 
stands,  smiting  the  rocks,  breaking  into  foam,  and  jump* 
ing,  after  impact,  to  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet  and  more 
into  the  air.  On  our  return  our  vehicle  broke  down 
through  the  loss  of  a  wheeL  The  Admiral  went  on  board, 
while  I  hung  long  over  the  agitated  sea.  The  little 
horses  of  Oran  well  merit  a  passing  word.  Their  speed 
and  endurance,  which  are  both  heavily  drawn  upon  by 
their  drivers,  are  extraordinary. 

The  wind  sinking,  we  lifted  anchor  on  the  24th,  For 
some  hours  we  wdnt  pleasantly  along;  but  during  tbe 
afternoon  the  storm  revived,  and  it  blew  heavily  against 
us  all  tbe  night  When  we  came  opposite  tbe  Bay  of 
Almeria,  on  the  25th,  the  captain  turned  the  ship,  and 
steered  into  the  bay,  where,  under  tbe  shadow  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  we  passed  Christmas  night  in  peace.  Next 
morning  '  a  rose  of  dawn '  rested  on  the  snows  of  the  ad- 
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jacent  mountains,  while  a  purple  haze  was  spread  over  the 
lower  hillB.  I  had  oo  notion  that  Spain  possesaed  so  fine 
a  range  of  mountains  as  the  Siena  Nevada.  The  height 
is  considerable,  but  the  form  also  is  such  as  to  get  the 
maximum  of  grandeur  out  of  the  height.  We  weighed 
anchor  at  eight  a.m.,  passing  for  a  time  through  ahoal 
water,  the  bottom  having  been  evidently  stirred  up.  The 
adjacent  laud  seemed  eroded  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
It  has  its  floods,  which  excavate  these  valleja  and  ravines, 
and  leave  those  singular  ridges  behind.  Towards  evening 
I  climbed  the  mainmast,  and,  standing  on  the  cross-trees, 
saw  the  sun  set  amid  a  blaze  of  fiery  clouds.  The  wind 
was  strong  and  bitterly  cold,  and  I  was  glad  to  slide  to 
the  deck  along  a  rope,  which  stretched  from  the  mas<>-head 
to  the  ship's  side.  That  night  we  oast  anchor  beside  the 
Mole  of  Gibraltar. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  in  company  with  two 
friends,  I  drove  to  the  Spanish  lines,  with  the  view  of  seeing 
the  rock  from  that  side.  It  is  an  exceedingly  noble  maaa. 
The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  mail-boat  had  been  sig- 
nalled and  bad  come.  Heavy  duties  called  me  homeward, 
and  by  transferring  myself  from  the  '  Urgent'  to  the  mail- 
steamer  I  should  gain  three  days.  I  hired  a  boat,  rowed 
to  the  steamer,  learned  that  she  was  to  start  at  one,  and 
returned  with  all  speed  to  the  <  Urgent.'  Making  known 
to  Captain  Henderson  my  wish  to  get  away,  he  expressed 
doubts  as  to  the  poasibility  of  reaching  the  mail-steamer 
in  time.  With  his  accustomed  kindness,  he,  however, 
placed  a  boat  at  my  disposal.  Four  hardy  fellows  and  one 
of  the  ship's  officers  jumped  into  it ;  my  luggage,  hastily 
thrown  together,  was  tumbled  in  afterwards,  and  we  were 
immediately  on  our  way.  We  bad  nearly  four  miles  to 
row  in  about  twenty  minutes ;  but  we  hoped  the  mail- 
boat  might  not  be  punctual.  For  a  time  we  watched  her 
anxiously;  there  was  no  motion;  we  came  nearer,  but  the 
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flags  were  not  yet  b&uled  in.  The  men  put  forth  all 
their  strength,  animated  b;  the  exhortations  of  the  officer 
at  the  helm.  The  roughness  of  the  sea  rendered  their 
effoTts  to  some  extent  nugatory :  stUl  we  were  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  steamer.  At  length  she  moved,  punctual 
almost  to  the  minute,  at  first  slowly,  but  soon  with  quick- 
ened pace.  We  turned  to  the  left,  so  as  to  cut  across  her 
bows.  Five  mimiteB'  pull  would  have  brought  us  up  to 
her.  The  officer  waved  his  cap  and  I  my  hat.  '  If  they 
could  only  see  us,  they  might  back  to  us  in  a  moment.' 
But  they  did  not  see  us,  or  if  they  did,  they  paid  no  at- 
tention to  us.  I  returned  to  the  *  Urgent,'  discomfited, 
but  grateful  to  the  fine  fellows  who  had  wrought  so  haid 
to  carry  out  my  wishea. 

Glad  of  the  quiet,  in  the  sober  afternoon  I  took  a  walk 
towards  Europa  Point.  The  sky  darkened  and  heavy 
squalls  passed  at  intervab.  Private  theatricals  were  at 
the  Convent,  and  the  kind  and  courteous  Governor  bad 
Bent  cards  to  the  eclipse  party.  I  &iled  in  my  duty  in 
not  going.  St.  Michael's  Cave  is  said  to  rival,  if  it  doea 
not  outrival,  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky.  On  the 
28th  Messrs.  Crookes,  Carpenter,  and  myself,  guided  by  a 
military  policeman  who  understood  his  work,  explored  the 
cavern.  The  mouth  is  about  1,100  feet  above  the  sea. 
We  zigzagged  up  to  it,  and  first  were  led  into  an  aperture 
in  the  rock,  at  some  height  aoove  the  true  eotranoe  of  the 
cave.  In  this  upper  cavern  we  saw  some  tall  and  beauti- 
ful stalactite  pillars. 

The  water  drips  from  the  roof  charged  with  bicar- 
bonate of  lime.  Exposed  to  the  air,  the  carbonio  acid 
partially  escapes,  and  the  simple  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
is  hardly  at  all  soluble  in  water,  deposits  itself  as  a  solid, 
forming  stalactites  and  stalagmites.  Even  the  exposure 
of  chalk  or  limestone  water  to  the  open  air  partially 
Boftens  it      A  specimen  of  the  Kedboume  water  exposed 
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by  Messrs.  Graham,  Miller,  and  Hofmann,  in  a  shallow 
basin,  fell  from  eighteen  degrees  to  nine  degrees  of  hard- 
ness. The  softening  process  of  Clark  is  virtually  a  has- 
tening  of  the  natural  procesa.  Here,  however,  instead  of 
being  pennitted  to  evaporate,  half  the  carbonic  acid  la 
appropriated  by  lime,  the  half  thus  taken  up,  as  well  as 
the  remaining  half,  being  precipitated.  The  solid  pre- 
cipitate is  permitted  to  sink,  and  the  clear  supernatant 
liquid  is  limpid  soft  water. 

We  retiuned  to  the  real  mouth  of  St.  Michael's  Cave, 
which  is  entered  by  a  wicket.  The  floor  was  somewhat 
muddy,  and  the  roof  and  walls  were  wet.  We  were 
soon  in  the  midst  of  a  natural  temple,  where  tall  columns 
sprang  complete  from  floor  to  roof,  while  incipient  columns 
were  growing  to  meet  each  other,  upwards  and  downwards,  ' 
The  water  which  trickles  &om  the  stalactite,  after  having 
in  part  yielded  up  its  carbonate  of  lime,  falls  upon  the 
floor  vertically  undemeatb,  and  there  builds  the  stalag- 
mite. Consequently,  the  pillars  grow  from  above  and 
below  simultaneously,  along  the  same  verticaL  It  is  eaey 
to  distinguish  the  gtalagmitic  &om  the  stalactltio  portion 
of  the  pillars.  The  former  is  always  divided  into  short 
segments  by  protuberant  rings,  as  if  deposited  periodi- 
cally, while  the  latter  presents  a  uniform  sur&ce.  In 
some  cases  the  points  of  invert«d  cones  of  stalactite  rested 
on  the  centres  of  pillars  of  stalagmite.  The  process  of 
solidification  and  the  architecture  were  alike  beautifuL 

We  followed  our  guide  through  various  branchea  and 
arms  of  the  cave,  climbed  and  descended  steps,  halted  at 
the  edges  of  dark  shafts  and  apertures,  and  squeezed  our- 
selves through  narrow  passages.  From  time  to  time  we 
halted,  while  Mr.  Crookes  illuminated  with  ignited  mag> 
nesium  wire,  the  roof^  columns,  dependent  spears,  and 
graceful  drapery  of  the  stalactites.  Once,  coming  to  a 
DugniScent  cluster  of  icicle-like  spears,  we  helped  our> 
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selveB  to  epecimena.  There  was  some  diflBculty  in  detach- 
iag  the  moie  delicate  ones,  their  fragility  was  so  great. 
A  consciousness  of  vandalism,  which  smote  me  at  the 
time,  haunts  me  etill ;  for,  though  our  requisitions  were 
moderate,  this  beauty  ought  not  to  he  at  all  invaded. 
Pendent  from  the  roof,  in  their  natural  habitat,  nothing 
can  exceed  their  delicate  beauty ;  they  live,  as  it  were. 
soTTounded  by  organic  connections.  In  London  tfaey  are 
curious,  but  not  beautiful.  Of  gathered  shells  Emerson 
writes: 

I  wiped  BTitj  the  veeds  and  foam, 
And  brought  my  iea-born  treaaures  home : 
But  ths  poor,  annghtlj,  ndeome  things 
Had  left  their  beauty  on  the  ehors, 
'With  the  sun,  and  the  uind,  and  tha  wild  uproa 

The  promontory  of  Gibraltar  is  so  burrowed  with 
caverns  that  it  has  been  called  the  Hill  of  Caves.  They 
are  apparently  related  to  the  geologic  disturbances  which 
the  rock  has  undei^ne.  The  earliest  of  these  is  the 
tilting  of  the  once  horizontal  strata.  Suppose  a  force 
of  torsion  to  act  upon  the  promontory  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity near  Kuropa  Point,  and  suppose  the  rock  to  be 
of  a  partially  yielding  character ;  such  a  force  would  twist 
the  strata  into  screw-surfaces,  the  greatest  amount  of 
twisting  being  endured  near  the  point  of  application  of 
the  force.  Such  a  twisting  the  rock  appears  to  have 
suffered ;  but  instead  of  the  twist  fading  gradually  and 
uniformly  off,  in  passing  from  south  to  north,  the  want 
of  uniformity  in  the  material  has  produced  lines  of  dis- 
location where  there  are  abrupt  changes  in  the  amount 
of  twist.  Thus,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  rock  the  dip 
to  the  west  is  nineteen  degrees ;  in  the  Middle  Hill  it  is 
thirty-eight  degrees ;  in  the  centre  of  the  South  Hill,  or 
Sugar  Loaf,  it  is  fifty-seven  degrees.  At  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  the  strata  are  vertical,  while 
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farther  to  the  oouth  they  actnally  turn  over  and  dip  to 
the  east. 

The  rock  is  thus  divided  into  three  sections,  separated 
from  each  other  by  places  of  dislocatioD,  where  the  strata 
are  much  wrenched  and  broken.  These  are  called  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Quebrada,  from  the  Spanish 
'  Tierra  Quebrada,*  or  broken  groond.  It  is  at  these 
places  that  the  inland  caves  of  Gibraltar  are  almost 
exclusively  found.  Based  on  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Falconer  and  himself,  an  excellent  and  most  interesting 
account  of  these  caves,  and  of  the  human  remains  and  works 
of  art  which  they  contain,  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Busk 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Prehistoric  Archieology 
at  Xorwich,  and  afterwards  printed  in  the  *  Tmnsactiona ' 
of  the  CongTesB.'  Long  subsequently  to  the  operation  of 
the  twiating  force  just  referred  to,  the  promontory  under- 
went various  changes  of  level.  There  are  sea-terraces  and 
layers  of  shell-breccia  along  Its  fianks,  and  numerous  caves 
which,  unlike  the  inland  ones,  are  the  product  of  marine 
erosion.  The  Ape's  Hill,  on  the  African  side  of  the  strait) 
Mr.  Busk  informs  me  has  undergone  similar  disturbances.* 

In  the  harbour  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  morning  of  our 
departure,  I  resumed  a  series  of  observations  on  the 
colour  of  the  sea.  On  the  way  out  a  number  of  specimens 
had  been  collected,  with  a  view  to  subsequent  exami- 
nation. But  the  bottles  were  claret  bottles,  of  doubtful 
purity.  At  Gibraltar,  therefore,  I  purchased  fifteen  white 
glass  bottles,  with  ground  glass  stoppers,  and  at  Cadiz, 
thanks  to  the  friendly  guidance  of  Mr.  Cameron,  I  se- 

'  In  thil  essay  Tii.  Busk  refers  to  the  previoaa  labonis  of  Mr.  Smith, 
oT  Jordan  Hill,  to  vbom  ve  aire  moit  of  our  koovledge  of  the  geologj  of 
the  rock. 

■  Na  one  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  Ur.  Bosk'*  paper  without  a 
faelii^  of  odmintioD  fur  the  priDCipal  discorerer  and  indebtigaU*  n. 
plorer  of  the  Oibnltai  esTea,  the  late  Captain  Frederick  Broma. 
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cured  a  dozen  more.  These  BereQ-and'twenty  bottlea 
were  filled  with  water,  taken  at  difTerent  places  betweea 
Oian  and  Spithead. 

And  here  let  me  express  my  wannest  acknowledgmeata 
to  Captain  Henderson,  the  commander  of  H.M.3.  *  Urgent,' 
who  aided  me  in  my  observations  in  every  possible  way. 
Indeed,  my  thanks  are  due  to  all  the  officers  for  their 
un&lling  courteey  and  help.  The  captain  placed  at  my 
disposal  his  own  coxswain,  an  intelligent  fellow  named 
Thort^ood,  who  skilfully  attached  a  cord  to  each  bottle, 
weighted  it  with  lead,  cast  it  into  the  sea,  and,  after 
three  successive  rinsings,  filled  it  under  my  own  ^es. 
The  contact  of  jugs,  buckets,  or  other  vessels  was  thus 
avoided ;  and  even  the  necessity  of  pouring  out  the  water, 
afterwards,  through  the  dirty  Loudon  air. 

The  mode  of  examination  applied  to  these  bottles  has 
been  already  described.'  Tlie  liquid  is  illuminated  by  a 
powerfully  condensed  beam,  its  condition  being  revealed 
through  the  light  scattered  by  its  suspended  particles. 
'  Care  is  taken  to  defend  the  eye  from  the  access  of  all  other 
light,  and,  thus  defended,  it  becomes  an  organ  of  inconceiv- 
able delicacy.*  Were  water  of  uniform  densityperfectly  free 
from  suspended  matter,  it  would,  io  my  opinion,  scatter 
no  light  at  all.  Thetrack  of  aluminous  beam  could  not  be 
seen  in  such  water.  But '  an  amount  of  impurity  so  infinite- 
simal as  to  be  scarcely  expressible  in  numbers,  and  the 
individual  particles  of  which  are  so  small  as  wholly  to 
elude  the  nucroscope,  may,  when  examined  by  the  metiiod 
alluded  to,  produce  not  only  sensible,  but  striking,  efTects 
upon  the  eye.' 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  nineteen  botUes 
filled  at  various  places  between  Gibraltar  and  Spithead* 
are  here  tatjulated : 

■  On  DnMand  Diaeaw,  pp.  100,  IflT. 
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Here  we  have  three  specimens  of  water,  described  as 
green,  a  clearer  green,  and  bright  green,  taken  in  CKbraltar 
Harbour,  at  a  point  two  miles  &om  the  harbour,  and  off 
Cabreta  Point.  The  home  examination  showed  the  first 
to  be  thick  with  suspended  matter,  the  second  less  thick, 
and  the  third  still  less  thick.  Thus  the  green  brightened 
aa  the  suspended  matter  diminished  in  amount. 

Previous  to  the  fourth  observation  our  excellent  navi- 
gating lieutenant,  Mr.  Brown,  steered  along  the  coast, 
thus  avoiding  the  adverse  current  which  sets  in,  through 
the  Strait,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean.  He 
was  at  length  forced  to  cross  the  boundary  of  the  At- 
lantic current,  which  was  defined  with  extraordinary 
sharpness.  On  the  one  side  of  it  the  water  was  a  vivid 
green,  on  the  other  a  deep  blue.  Standing  at  the  bow 
of  the  ship,  a  bottle  could  be  filled  with  blue  water, 
while  at  the  same  moment  a  bottle  cast  from  the  stem 
oould  be  filled  with  green  water.  Two  bottles  were  Be> 
cured,  one  on  each  side  of  this  remarkable  boundary. 
In  the  distance  the  Atlantic  had  the  hue  called  ultra- 
marine ;  but  looked  fairly  down  upon,  it  was  of  almost 
Inky  blackness — black  qualified  by  a  trace  of  indigo. 
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What  change  does  the  homo  examioation  here  reveal  ? 
In  pasBing  to  indigo,  the  water  becomes  suddenly  aug- 
mented in  purity,  the  BUepended  matter  becoming  Bud- 
denly  lees.  Off  Tarifa,  the  deep  indigo  disappears,  and  the 
sea  is  undecided  in  colour.  Ancompanying  this  change, 
we  have  a  rise  in  the  quantity  of  suspended  matter. 
Beyond  Tarifa,  we  change  to  cobalt-blue,  the  suapended 
matter  falling  at  the  same  time  in  quantity.  This  wat«r 
is  distinctly  purer  than  the  green.  We  approach  Cadiz, 
and  at  twelve  miles  Arom  the  city  get  into  yellow-green 
water ;  this  the  London  examination  ehows  to  be  thick 
with  suspended  matter.  The  same  is  tnie  of  Cadiz  harbour, 
and  also  of  a  point  fourteen  miles  from  Cadiz  in  the  home- 
ward direction.  Here  there  is  a  sudden  change  from 
yellow-green  to  a  bright  emerald-green,  and  accompanying 
the  change  a  sudden  fall  in  the  quantity  of  suspended 
matter.  Between  Cape  St.  Mary  and  Cape  St.  Vincent 
the  water  changes  to  the  deepest  indigo,  a  further  dimi- 
nution of  the  suspended  matter  being  the  concomitant 
phenomenon. 

We  now  reach  the  remarkable  group  of  rocks  called 
the  Burlings,  and  find  the  water  between  the  ahore  and 
the  rocks  a  strong  green  ;  the  home  examination  shows  it 
to  be  thick  with  fine  matter.  Fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
beyond  the  Burlings  we  come  again  into  indigo  water, 
from  which  the  suspended  matter  has  in  great  part  dis- 
appeared. Off  Cape  Finisterre,  about  the  plaoe  where 
the  *  Captain'  went  down,  the  water  becomes  green,  and 
the  home  examination  pronoimces  it  to  be  thicker.  Then 
we  enter  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  where  the  indigo  resumes  its 
power,  and  where  the  home  examination  shows  the  greatly 
augmented  purity  of  the  water.  A  second  specimen  of 
water,  taken  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  held  in  suspension 
fine  particles  of  a  peculiar  kind ;  the  size  of  them  was 
.  Buch  as  to  render  the  water  richly  iridescent.     It  showed 
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itself  green,  blue,  or  ealmoD -coloured,  accordiDg  to  the 
directioD  of  the  line  of  vision.  Finally,  we  come  to  our 
last  two  bottles,  the  one  takea  opposite  St.  Catherine's 
lighthouse,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  other  at  Spithead. 
The  sea  at  both  these  places  was  green,  and  both  speci- 
mens, as  might  be  expected,  were  pronounced  by  the  home 
examination  to  be  thick  with  suspended  matter. 

Two  distinct  series  of  observations  are  here  referred  to 
' — the  one  consisting  of  direct  observations  of  the  colour 
of  the  sea,  conducted  during  the  voyage  from  Gibraltar  to 
Portsmouth ;  the  other  carried  out  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Boyal  Institution.  And  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the 
home  examination  I  never  knew  what  water  was  placed  in 
my  hands.  The  labels,  with  the  names  of  the  localities 
written  upon  them,  had  been  tied  up,  all  information 
regarding  the  source  of  the  water  being  thus  held  back. 
The  bottles  were  simply  numbered,  and  not  till  all  of 
them  had  been  examined,  and  described,  were  the  labels 
opened,  and  the  locality  and  sea-colour  corresponding  to  the 
various  specimens  ascertained.  The  home  observations, 
therefore,  must  have  been  perfectly  unbiassed,  and  they 
clearly  establish  the  association  of  the  green  colour  with 
fine  suspended  matter,  and  of  the  ultramarine  colour,  and 
more  especially  of  the  black-indigo  hue  of  the  Atlantic, 
with  the  comparative  absence  of  such  matter. 

So  much  for  mere  observation ;  but  what  is  the  cause  of 
the  dark  hue  of  the  deep  ocean  ? '  A  preliminary  remark 
or  two  will  clear  our  way  towards  an  explanation.  Colour 
resides  in  white  light,  appearing  generally  when  any  consti- 

'  A  note,  written  to  ms  on  Octobsr  22.  bj  tnj  friend  Canon  Kingilej. 
fontaiDB  the  foltowiog  nference  t«  thii  point:  'I  bars  nrTer  seen  the 
l.ika  of  GeneTH,  bat  I  thought  of  the  brilliant  daizUng  dnrk  blue  of  the 
iDid-AtlaDt4C  nndeT  tho  tunlight,  and  ita  blnck-blue  under  cloud,  both  bo 
•olid  tbatons  might  lenp  off  the  iponion  on  to  it  vithoot  fenr;  this  vna  to 
me  the  most  wonderful  thing  whidl  I  M«  on  my  Toyngei  to  and  ftora  the 
WKlt  Indiea.' 
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tuent  of  the  white  light  is  withdrawn.  The  hue  of  a  purple 
liquid,  for  example,  is  immediately  accounted  for  by  its  ac- 
tioD  OQ  a  spectrum.  It  cuts  out  the  yellow  and  gTeeD,aDd 
allows  the  red  and  blue  to  paas  through.  The  blending  of 
these  two  colours  produces  the  purple.  But  while  such  a 
liquid  attacks  with  special  energy  the  yellow  and  green,  it 
enfeebles  the  whole  spectrum.  By  increasing  the  thick- 
ness of  the  stratum  we  may  absorb  the  whole  of  the  light. 
The  colour  of  a  blue  liquid  is  similarly  accounted  for.  It 
first  extinguishes  the  red;  then,  as  the  thickness  aug- 
ments, it  attacks  the  orange,  yellow,  and  green  in  suc- 
cession ;  the  blue  alone  finally  remaining.  But  even  it 
might  be  extinguished  by  a  sufficient  depth  of  liquid. 

And  now  we  are  prepared  for  a  brief,  but  tolerably 
complete,  statement  of  that  action  of  sea-water  upon 
light,  to  which  it  owes  its  darkness.  The  spectrum  em- 
braces three  classes  of  rays — the  thermal,  the  visual,  and 
the  chemical.  These  divisions  overlap  each  other ;  the 
thermal  rays  are  in  part  visual,  the  visual  rays  in  part 
chemical,  and  vice  ver8&.  The  vast  body  of  thermal  rays 
lie  beyond  the  red,  being  invisible.  These  rays  are  attacked 
with  exceeding  energy  by  water.  They  are  absorbed 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  are  the  great  agents  in 
evaporation.  At  the  same  time  the  whole  spectrum  sufiera 
enfeeblement ;  water  attacks  all  its  rays,  but  with  different 
degrees  of  energy.  Of  the  visual  rays,  the  red  are  first 
extinguished.  As  the  solar  beam  plunges  deeper  into 
the  sea,  orange  follows  red,  yellow  follows  orange,  green 
follows  yellow,  and  the  various  shades  of  blue,  where  the 
water  is  deep  enough,  follow  green.  Absolute  extinction 
of  the  solar  beam  would  be  the  consequence  if  the  water 
were  deep  and  uniform.  If  it  contained  no  suspended 
matter,  such  water  would  be  as  black  as  ink.  A  re- 
flected glimmer  of  ordinary  light  would  reach  ua  from 
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Kb  Bur&ce,  as  it  would  from  the  surface  of  actual  ink ; 
but  no  light,  hence  no  colour,  would  reach  u8  from  the 
body  of  the  water. 

In  very  clear  and  deep  8ea-wat«r  this  condition  is 
approximately  fulfilled,  and  hence  the  extraordinary  dark- 
ness of  such  water.  The  indigo,  already  referred  to, 
is,  I  believe,  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  suspended 
matter,  which  is  never  absent,  even  in  the  purest  natural 
water ;  and  in  part  to  the  slight  reflection  of  the  light 
from  the  limiting  surfaces  of  strata  of  diSerent  densi- 
ties. A  modicum  of  light  is  thus  thrown  hack  to  the 
eye,  before  the  depth  necessary  to  absolute  extinction 
baa  been  attained.  Ad  effect  precisely  similar  occurs 
under  the  moraines  of  glaciers.  The  ice  here  is  ex- 
ceptionally compact,  and>  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
internal  scattering  common  in  bubbled  ice,  the  light 
plunges  into  the  mass,  where  it  is  extinguished,  the  per- 
fectly clear  ice  presenting  an  appearance  of  pitchy  black- 
ness.* 

The  green  colour  of  the  sea  has  now  to  be  accounted 
for  ;  and  here,  again,  let  us  &11  back  upon  the  sure 
basis  of  experiment.  A  strong  white  dinner-plate  had 
a  lead  weight  securely  fastened  to  it.  Fifty  or  sixty  yards 
of  strong  hempen  line  were  attached  to  the  pkte.  My 
assistant,  Thorogood,  occupied  a  boat,  fastened  as  usual  to 
the  davits  of  the  *  Urgent,*  while  I  occupied  a  second  boat 
nearer  the  stem  of  the  ship.  He  oast  the  plate  as  a 
mariner  heaves  the  lead,  and  by  the  time  it  had  reached 
me  it  had  suuk  a  considcTabld  depth  in  the  water.  In 
all  cases  the  hue  of  this  plate  was  green;  even  when  the 
sea  was  of  the  darkest  indigo,  the  green  was  vivid  and 
pronounced.     I  could  notice  the  gradual  deepening  of  the 

'  I  Icam  from  ■  cdrreipoiideat  tlint  certain  Welih  Uru,  which  us 
npnUd  bottaioleM,  hart  thii  inkj  hns. 
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colour  as  the  plate  sank,  but  at  its  greatest  depth,  even  in 
indigo  water,  the  colour  was  etill  a  blue-^reen.' 

Other  observations  confirmed  tJiis  one.  The  '  Urgent ' 
ia  a  screw  steamer,  and  right  over  the  blades  of  the  screw 
was  an  orifice  called  the  screw-well,  through  which  one 
could  look  from  the  poop  down  upon  the  screw.  The 
surface-glimmer,  which  so  pesters  the  eje,  was  here  in  a 
great  measure  removed.  Midway  down,  a  plank  crossed 
the  screw-well  from  side  to  side ;  on  this  I  placed  my- 
self and  observed  the  action  of  the  screw  underneath. 
The  eye  was  rendered  sensitive  by  the  moderation  of  tlie 
light;  and,  to  remove  still  further  all  disturbing  catises. 
Lieutenant  Walton  had  a  sail  and  tarpaulin  thrown  over 
the  mouth  of  the  well.  Underneath  this  I  perched  my- 
self and  watched  the  screw.  In  an  indigo  sea  the  play  of 
colour  was  indescribably  beautiful,  and  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  water,  which  had  the  screw-blades,  and  that 
which  had  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  as  a  background,  was 
extraordinary.  The  one  was  of  the  most  briliiant  green, 
the  other  of  the  deepest  ultramarine.  The  sur&ce  of  the 
water  above  the  screw-blade  was  always  ruffled.  Liquid 
lenses  were  thus  formed,  by  which  the  coloured  light 
was  withdrawn  from  some  places  and  concentrated  upon 
others,  the  water  fiaehing  with  metallic  lustre.  The  screw- 
blades  in  this  case  played  the  part  of  the  dinner-plate  in 
the  former  case,  and  there  were  other  instances  of  a  similar 
kind.  The  white  bellies  of  porpoises  showed  the  green  hue, 
varying  in  intensity  as  the  creatures  swimg  to  and  fro  be- 
tween the  surface  and  the  deeper  water.  Foam,  at  a  certain 
depth  below  the  surface,  is  also  green.  In  a  rough  sea  the 
light  which  has  penetrated  the  summit  of  a  wave  sometimes 
reaches  the  eye,  a  beautiful  green  cap  being  thus  placed 
upon  the  wave,  even  in  indigo  water. 

'  Id  do  tote,  of  goqtm,  it  tha  green  pae,  but  a  mUtun  of  gnen  and 
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But  how  is  this  colour  to  be  connected  with  the  sus- 
pended particles  ?  Take  the  dinnei-plate  which  showed 
BO  brilliant  a  green  when  thrown  into  indigo  water. 
Suppose  it  to  diminish  in  size,  until  it  reaches  an  almost 
microscopic  magtiitude.  It  would  still  behave  substan- 
tially as  the  larger  plate,  sending  to  the  eye  ita  modicum 
of  green  light.  If  the  plate,  instead  of  being  a  large 
coherent  mass,  were  ground  to  a  powder  suflScieatly  fine, 
and  ia  this  condition  diffused  through  the  clear  sea- 
water,  it  would  send  greeu  light  to  the  eye.  In  &ct,  the 
suspended  particles  which  the  home  examination  reveals, 
act  in  all  essential  particulars  like  the  plate,  or  like  the 
screw-blades,  or  like  the  foam,  or  like  the  bellies  of  the 
porpoises.  Thus  I  think  the  greenness  of  the  sea  is  physi- 
cally connected  with  tho  matter  which  it  holds  in  su^ 
pension. 

We  reached  Portsmouth  on  January  5,  1871.  Then 
ended  a  voyage  which,  thoagh  its  main  object  was  not 
realised,  has  left  behind  it  pleasant  memories,  both  ct 
the  upects  of  nature  and  the  kindliness  of  men. 
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rie  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  reading  books  about 
natural  sceneiy  that  the;  fill  the  mind  with  pictures, 
often  exaggerated,  often  distorted,  often  blurred,  and,  even 
wheQ  well  drawn,  injurious  to  the  freebneaa  of  first  imprea- 
sions.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  most  of  us  with  regard 
to  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  There  was  little  accuracy  in  the 
estimates  of  the  first  observers  of  the  cataract.  Startled 
by  an  exhibition  of  power  bo  novel  and  bo  grand,  emotion 
leaped  beyond  the  control  of  the  judgment,  and  gave 
currency  to  notions  which  have  often  led  to  disappoint- 
ment. 

A  record  of  a  voyage  in  lASS  by  a  French  mariner 
named  Jacques  Cartier,  contains,  it  is  said,  the  first  printed 
allusion  to  Niagara.  In  1603  the  first  map  of  the  district 
was  constructed  by  a  Frenchman  named  ChEunpIaia.  In 
1648  the  Jesuit  Bageneau,  in  a  letter  to  his  superior  at 
Paris,  mentions  Niagara  as  'a  cataract  of  frightfiil  height.' ' 
In  the  winter  of  1678  and  1679  the  cataract  was  visited 
by  Father  Hennepin,  and  described  in  a  book  dedicated  *to 
the  King  of  Great  Britain.'  He  gives  a  drawing  of  the 
water&ll,  which  shows  that  serious  changes  have  taken 
place  since  his  time.     He  describes  it  as  '  a  great  and  pro- 

'  From  an  intarcfltiDg  lictle  book  preaenUd  to  ne  at  Bnwkljm  bj  iu 
anthor,  Mr.  Hollj,  aaaa  of  th«Bs  data  an  derirtd :  Eeunepia,  Kabn,  ^ke 
well,  Ljell,  flail,  and  oChsn  I  luTe  mjulf  connilud. 
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digjous  cadence  of  water,  to  which  the  imivertid  does  not 
offer  a  parallel.'  The  height  of  the  fall,  according  to 
Hennepin,  was  more  than  600  feet.  *  The  vaters,'  be  Bays, 
'  which  fall  from  this  great  precipice  do  foam  and  boil  in 
the  moGt  astonishing  manner,  making  a  noise  more  terrible 
than  that  of  thunder.  When  the  wind  blows  to  the  south 
its  frightful  roaring  may  be  heard  for  more  than  fifteen 
leagues.'  The  Baron  }a  Hontan,  who  visited  Ni^ara  in 
1687,  makes  the  height  800  feet.  In  1721  Cbarlevoie,  in 
a  letter  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  after  referring  to  the 
exaggerations  of  his  predeceBsors,  thus  states  the  result  of 
his  own  observations :  *  For  my  part,  after  examining  it  on 
all  aides,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  cannot  allow  it 
less  than  140  or  150  feet,' — a  remarkably  close  estimate. 
At  that  time,  viz.  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  it  bad 
the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  and  reasons  will  subsequently 
be  given  for  holding  that  this  has  been  always  the  form  of 
the  cataract,  from  its  origin  to  its  present  site. 

As  regards  the  noise  of  the  fall,  Charlevois  declare! 
the  accounts  of  his  predecessors,  which,  I  may  say,  are 
repeated  to  the  present  hour,  to  be  altogether  extravagant. 
He  is  perfectly  right.  The  thunders  of  Niagara  are  fbrmi- 
daUe  enough  to  those  who  really  seek  them  at  the  base  of 
the  Horseshoe  Fall ;  but  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
particularly  above  the  fall,  its  silence,  rather  than  its 
noise,  is  surprising.  This  arises,  in  part,  from  the  lack  of 
resonance ;  the  surrounding  country  being  flat,  and  ther^ 
fore  furnishing  no  echoing  surfaces  to  reinforce  the  shock 
of  the  water.  The  resonance  from  the  surrounding  rocks 
causes  the  Swiss  Reuss  at  the  Devil's  Bridge,  when  full,  to 
thunder  more  loudly  than  the  Niagara. 

On  Friday,  November  1,  1872,  just  before  reaching 

tbc  village  of  Niagara  Falls,  I  caught,  from  the  railway 

train,  my   first  glimpse  of  the   smoke  of  the  cataract. 

Immediately  after  my  arrival  I  went  with  a  friend   to 

Vi 
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tbe  Dortbern  end  of  tlie  American  Fall.  It  may  be  that 
my  mood  at  the  time  toned  down  tbe  impression  pro- 
duced by  tbe  first  aspect  of  this  grand  cascade ;  btit  I 
felt  nothing  like  disappoiDtment,  knowing,  from  old  ^•- 
perience,  that  time  and  cloue  acquaintanceship,  the  gradual 
interweaving  of  mind  and  nature,  must  powerfully  influence 
my  final  estimate  of  tbe  scene.  After  dinner  we  crossed 
to  Ooat  Island,  and,  turning  to  tho  right,  reached  tbe 
southern  end  of  the  American  Fall.  The  river  is  here 
studded  with  small  islands.  Crossing  a  wooden  bridge 
to  Luna  Island,  and  clasping  a  tree  which  grows  near  its 
edge,  I  looked  long  at  the  cataract,  which  here  shoots 
down  the  precipice  like  an  avalanche  of  foam.  It  grew 
in  power  and  beauty.  The  channel  spanned  by  the 
wooden  bridge  was  deep,  and  the  river  there  doubled 
over  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  like  the  swell  of  a  muscle, 
unbroken.  The  ledge  here  overhangs,  the  water  being 
poured  out  far  beyond  tbe  base  of  tbe  precipice.  A  space, 
called  tbe  Cave  of  the  Winds,  is  thus  enclosed  between 
the  wall  of  rock  and  the  falling  water. 

Goat  Island  ends  in  a  sheer  dry  precipice,  which 
connects  the  American  and  Horseshoe  Falls.  Midway 
between  both  is  a  wooden  but,  the  residence  of  the  guide 
to  the  Cave  of  tbe  Winds,  and  from  the  but  a  winding 
staircase,  called  Biddle's  Stair,  descends  to  the  base  of 
the  precipice.  On  tbe  evening  of  my  arrival  I  went  down 
this  stair,  and  wandered  along  the  bottom  of  tbe  cliff. 
One  well-known  factor  in  the  formation  and  retreat  of  the 
cataract  was  immediately  observed.  A  thick  layer  of 
limestone  formed  the  upper  portion  of  the  cliff.  This 
rested  upon  a  bed  of  soft  shale,  which  extended  round  the 
base  of  the  cataract.  Tho  violent  recoil  of  tbe  watei 
against  this  yielding  substance  crumbles  it  away,  under- 
mining the  ledge  above,  which,  unsupported,  eventually 
breaks  off,  and  produces  tbe  observed  recession. 


At  the  southern  jztremtty  of  the  Horseshoe  is  a  pro- 
montory, formed  hy  the  doubliog  back  of  the  gorge,  ex- 
cavated by  the  cataract,  and  into  which  it  pliingeB.  On 
the  promontory  stands  a  stone  building,  called  the  Tetrapia 
Tower,  the  door  of  which  had  been  nailed  up  because  of 
the  decay  of  the  staircase  within  it.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Townsend,  the  superintendent  of  Goat  Island, 
the  door  was  opened  for  me.  From  this  tower,  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  and  at  some  bonrs  of  the  night,  I  watched 
and  listened  to  the  Horseshoe  Fall.  The  river  liere  in 
evidently  much  deeper  than  the  American  branch  ;  and 
instead  of  bursting  into  foam  where  it  quits  the  ledge, 
it  bends  solidly  over,  and  falls  in  a  continuous  layer 
of  the  most  vivid  green.  The  tint  is  not  uniform ; 
long  stripes  of  deeper  hue  alternating  with  bands  of 
brighter  colour.  Close  to  the  ledge  over  which  the  water 
rolls,  foam  is  generated,  the  light  falling  upon  which,  and 
flashing  back  from  it,  is  sifted  in  its  passage  to  and  &>o, 
and  changed  from  white  to  emerald-green.  Heaps  of 
superficial  foam  are  also  formed  at  intervals  along  the 
ledge,  and  are  immediately  drawn  into  long  white  striie.' 
Lower  down,  the  surface,  shaken  by  the  reactiou  Arom 
below,  incessantly  rustles  Into  whiteness.  The  descent 
finally  resolves  itself  into  a  rbythm,  the  water  reaching  the 
bottom  of  the  fell  in  periodic  gushes.  Nor  is  the  spray 
uniformly  diffused  through  the  air,  but  ts  wafted  through 
t  in  Buooessive  veils  of  gauze-like  texture.  From  all  this 
it  is  evident  that  beauty  is  not  absent  from  the  Horseshoe 
Fall,  but  majesty  is  its  chief  attribute.  The  plunge  of 
tbe  water  is  not  wild,  but  deliberate,  vast,  and  fascinating. 
From  the  Terrapin  Tower,  the  adjacent  arm  of  the  Horse- 
shoe is  seen  projected  against  the  opposite. one,  midway 


'  The  direction  of  tbe  Triad  wirb  reforenca  to  l 
i*  inferred  viih  netnncj  from  the  foam-streaki  oi 
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dowD ;  to  the  imagination,  tberefoie,  is  left  the  picturing 
of  the  gulf  into  which  the  cataract  plunges. 

The  delight  which  natural  scenery  produces  in  some 
roinde  is  difficult  to  explain,  and  the  conduct  which  it 
prompts  can  hardly  he  feirly  criticised  by  those  who  have 
never  experienced  it.  It  seems  to  me  a  deduction  from 
the  completeness  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Young,  that 
he  was  unable  to  appreciate  natural  scenery.  '  He  bad 
really,'  says  Dean  Peacock,  *  no  taste  for  life  in  the 
country ;  he  was  one  of  those  who  thought  that  no  one 
who  was  able  to  live  in  London  would  be  content  to  live 
elsewhere.'  Well,  Dr.  Young,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  had  a 
right  to  his  delighte ;  but  I  can  understand  a  hesitation 
to  accept  them,  high  as  they  were,  to  the  exclusion  of 


To  all  who  are  of  this  mind,  the  strengthening  of  desire 
on  my  part  to  see  and  know  Niagara  Falls,  as  fur  as  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  be  seen  and  known,  will  be  intel- 
ligible. 

On  the  first  evening  of  my  visit,  I  met,  at  the  head  of 
Biddle's  Stair,  the  guide  to  the  Cave  of  the  Winds.  He 
was  in  the  prime  of  manhood — large,  well  built,  firm  and 
pleasant  in  mouth  and  eye.  My  interest  in  the  scene 
stirred  up  his,  and  made  him  communicative.  Turning 
tn  a  photograph,  he  described,  by  reference  to  it,  a  feat 
which  he  bad  accomplished  some  time  previously,  and 
which  had  brought  him  almost  under  the  green  water  of 
the  Horseshoe  Fall.  '  Can  you  lead  me  there  to-morrow  P' 
I  asked.  He  eyed  me  enquiringly,  weighing,  perhaps,  the 
chances  of  a  man  of  light  build,  and  with  gr^  in  his 
whiskers,  in  such  an  undertaking.  '  I  wish,*  I  added, '  to 
see  as  much  of  the  fiill  as  can  be  seen,  and  where  you  lead 
I  will  endeavour  to  follow.'     His  scrutiny  relaxed  into  a 
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smile,  and  he  eaid, '  Very  well ;  I  shall  be  ready  for  you 
to-morrow.* 

On  the  morrow,  accordingly,  I  came.  In  the  hut  at 
the  head  of  Biddle's  Stair  I  stripped  wholly,  and  re- 
dressed according  to  instructions, — drawing  on  two  pairs  of 
woollen  pantaloons,  three  woollen  jackets,  two  pairs  of 
socks,  and  a  pair  of  felt  shoes.  Even  if  wet,  my  guide 
assured  me  that  the  clothes  would  keep  me  from  being 
chilled;  and  he  was  right.  A  suit  and  hood  of  yellow  oilcloth 
corered  all.  Most  laudable  precautions  were  taken  by 
the  young  assistant  who  helped  to  dress  me  to  keep  the 
water  out ;  but  his  devices  broke  down  immediately  when 
severely  tested. 

We  descended  the  stairi  the  handle  of  a  pitchfork 
doing,  in  my  case,  the  duty  of  an  alpenstock.  At  the 
bottom,  the  guide  enquired  whether  we  should  go  first-  to 
the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  or  to  the  Horseshoe,  remarking 
that  the  latter  would  try  us  most.  I  decided  on  getting 
tfaa  roughest  done  first,  and  he  turned  to  the  left  over  the 
stones.  They  were  sharp  and  trying.  The  base  of  the 
first  portion  of  the  cataract  is  covered  with  huge  boulders, 
obWously  the  ruins  of  the  limestone  ledge  above.  The 
water  does  not  distribute  itself  uniformly  among  these,  but 
seeks  for  itself  channels  through  which  it  pours  torrentially. 
We  passed  some  of  these  with  wetted  feet,  but  without  diffi- 
culty. At  length  we  came  to  the  side  of  a  more  formidable 
current.  My  guide  walked  along  its  edge  until  be  reached 
its  least  turbulent  portion.  Halting,  be  said,  '  This  is 
our  greatest  difficulty ;  if  we  can  cross  here,  we  shall  get 
for  towards  the  Horseshoe.' 

He  waded  in.  It  evidently  required  all  his  strength 
to  steady  him.  The  water  rose  above  his  loins,  and  it 
foamed  still  higher.  He  had  to  search  for  footing,  amid 
unseen  boulders,  against  which  the  torrent  rose  violently. 
He  struggled  and  swayed,  but  be  struggled  successfully, 
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and  finally  reached  the  shallower  water  at  the  other  side. 
Stretching  out  his  ami,  he  said  to  me, '  Now  come  oa.'  I 
looked  down  the  torrent,  as  it  rushed  to  tlie  river  below, 
which  was  seething  with  the  tumult  of  the  cataract.  Ue 
Saussuie  recommended  the  inspection  of  Alpine  dangers, 
with  the  view  of  making  them  familiar  to  the  eye  before 
they  are  encountered ;  and  it  is  a  wholesome  custom  in 
places  of  difficulty  to  put  the  possibility  of  an  accident 
clearly  before  the  mind,  and  to  decide  beforehand  what 
ought  to  be  done  should  the  accident  occur.  Thus  woimd 
up  in  the  present  instance,  I  entered  the  water.  Even 
where  it  was  not  more  than  knee-deep,  ite  power  was 
manifest.  As  it  rose  around  me,  I  sought  to  split  the 
torrent  by  presenting  aside  to  it;  hut  the  insecurity  of 
the  footing  enabled  it  to  grasp  my  loins,  twist  me  fairly 
round,  and  bring  its  impetus  to  bear  upon  my  back. 
Further  struggle  was  impossible ;  and  feeling  my  balance 
hopelessly  gone,  I  turned,  6ung  myself  towards  the  bank 
just  quitted,  and  was  instantly,  as  expected,  swept  into 
shallower  water. 

The  oilcloth  covering  was  a  great  incumbrance;  it 
had  been  made  for  a  much  stouter  man,  and,  standing  up- 
right after  my  submersion,  my  legs  occupied  the  centre 
of  two  bags  of  water.  My  guide  exhorted  me  to  try 
again.  Prudence  was  at  my  elbow,  whispering  dissuasion; 
but,  taking  everything  into  account,  it  appeared  more  im- 
moral to  retreat  than  to  proceed.  Instructed  by  the  first 
misadventure,  I  once  more  entered  the  stream.  Had  the 
alpenstock  been  of  iron  it  might  have  helped  me;  but,  as 
it  was,  the  tendency  of  the  water  to  sweep  it  out  of  my 
hands  rendered  it  worse  than  useless.  I,  however,  clung 
to  it  by  babit.  Again  the  torrent  rose,  and  again  I 
wavered ;  but,  by  keeping  the  left  hip  well  against  it,  1 
remained  upright,  and  at  length  grasped  the  hand  of  my 
leader  at  the  other  side.    He  laughed  pleasantly.    The 
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firat  victory  was  gained,  aad  he  enjoyed  it.  '  No  traveller,' 
he  Bald,  '  was  ever  here  before.'  Soon  afterwards,  by 
trusting  to  a  piece  of  drifl-wuod  which  seemed  firm,  I 
was  again  taken  off  my  feet,  but  was  immediately  caught 
by  a  protruding  rock. 

We  clambered  over  the  boulders  towards  the  thickest 
spray,  which  soon  became  so  weighty  as  to  cause  us  to 
etagger  under  its  shock.  For  the  most  part  nothing  could 
be  seen ;  we  were  in  the  midst  of  bewildering  tumult, 
lashed  by  the  water,  which  sounded  at  times  like  ttie 
cracking  of  innumerable  whips.  Underneath  this  was 
the  deep  resonant  roar  of  the  cataract.  I  tried  to  shield 
my  eyes  with  my  hands,  and  look  upwards ;  but  the  de- 
fence was  useless.  The  guide  continued  to  move  on,  but 
at  a  certain  place  he  halted,  and  desired  me  to  take  shelter 
in  his  lee,  and  observe  the  cataract.  The  spray  did  not 
come  so  much  &om  the  upper  ledge,  as  from  the  rebound 
of  the  shattered  water  when  it  struck  the  bottom.  Hence 
the  ^es  could  be  protected  from  the  blinding  shock  of 
the  spray,  while  the  line  of  vision  to  the  upper  ledges  re- 
mained to  some  extent  clear.  On  looking  upwards  over 
the  guide's  shoulder  I  could  see  the  water  bending  over 
the  ledge,  while  the  Terrapin  Tower  loomed  fitfully 
through  the  intermittent  spray-gusts.  We  were  right 
under  the  tower.  A  little  fiutfaer  on  the  cataract,  after 
it«  first  plunge,  hit  a  protuberance  some  way  down,  and 
flew  from  it  ina  prodigious  burst  of  spray;  through  this 
we  staggered.  We  rounded  the  promontory  on  which  the 
Terrapin  Tower  stands,  and  moved,  amid  the  wildest 
commotion,  along  the  arm  of  the  Horseshoe,  until  the 
boulders  &iled  us,  and  the  cataract  fell  into  the  profound 
gorge  of  the  Niagara  River. 

Here  the  guide  sheltered  me  again,  and  desired  me  to 
look  up ;  I  did  so,  and  could  see,  as  before,  the  green 
gleam  of  the  mighty  curve  sweeping  over  the  upper  ledge, 
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aod  the  fitful  plunge  of  the  water,  as  the  spray  between  iia 
and  it  alternately  gathered  and  diBappeared.  An  emi- 
nent friend  of  mine  oftea  speaks  of  the  mistake  of  those 
pbyBicians  who  regard  man's  ailments  as  pm^ly  chemical, 
to  be  met  by  chemical  remedies  only.  He  contends  for 
the  psychological  element  of  cure.  By  agreeable  emotiotu, 
he  says,  nervous  currents  are  liberated  which  stimulate 
blood,  brain,  and  viscera.  The  influence  rained  from 
ladies'  eyes  enables  my  friend  to  thrive  oa  dishes  which 
would  kill  him  if  eaten  alone.  A  sanative  effect  of  the 
same  order  I  experienced  amid  the  spray  and  thunder  of 
Niagara.  Quickened  by  the  emotions  there  aroused,  the 
blood  sped  ezultingly  through  the  arteries,  abolishing 
introspection,  clearing  the  heart  of  all  bitterness,  and 
enabling  one  to  think  with  tolerance,  if  not  with  tender- 
ness, on  the  most  relentless  and  unreasonable  foe.  Apart 
from  its  scientific  value,  and  purely  as  a  moral  agent,  the 
play  was  worth  the  candle.  My  companion  knew  no 
more  of  me  than  that  I  enjoyed  the  wildness ;  bat  as  I 
bent  in  the  shelter  of  his  large  frame  he  said, '  I  should 
like  to  see  you  attempting  to  describe  all  this.*  He 
rightly  thought  it  indescribable.  The  name  of  this  gallant 
fellow  was  Thomas  Conroy. 

We  returned,  clambering  at  intervals  up  and  down,  so 
as  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  most  impressive  portions  of 
the  cataract.  We  passed  under  ledges  formed  by  tabular 
masses  of  limestone,  and  through  some  curious  openings 
formed  by  the  falling  together  of  the  Bummits  of  the 
rocks.  At  length  we  found  ourselves  beside  our  enemy 
of  the  morning.  Conroy  halted  for  a  minute  or  two, 
scanning  the  torrent  thoughtfully.  I  said  that,  as  a 
guide,  he  ought  to  have  a  rope  in  such  a  place;  but  he 
retorted  that,  as  no  traveller  had  ever  thought  of  coming 
there,  be  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  rope.  He 
waded  in.    The  struggle  to  keep  himself  erect  was  evident 
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enough ;  he  erayed,  but  recovered  himself  again  and 
again.  At  length  he  slipped,  gave  way,  did  as  I  had 
done,  threw  himself  towards  the  bank,  and  was  awept  into 
the  shallowB.  Standing  in  the  stream  near  its  edge,  he 
stretched  hia  arm  towards  me.  I  retained  the  pitchfork- 
handle,  for  it  had  been  useful  among  the  boulders.  By 
wading  some  way  in,  the  staff  could  be  made  to  reach  him, 
and  I  proposed  his  seieing  it.  *  If  you  are  sure,'  he  replied, 
'that,  in  case  of  giving  ^ay,  you  can  maintain  your  gmsp, 
then  I  will  certainly  hold  you.'  Bemarking  that  he  might 
count  on  this,  I  waded  in,  and  stretched  the  staff  to  my  com- 
panion. It  was  firmly  grasped  by  both  of  us.  Thus  helped, 
though  its  onset  was  strong,  I  moved  safely  across  the  tor- 
rent. All  danger  ended  here.  We  afterwards  roamed  soci- 
ably among  the  torrents  and  boulders  below  the  Cave  of  the 
Winds.  The  rocks  were  covered  with  organic  slime,  which 
oould  not  have  been  walked  over  with  bare  feet,  but  the 
felt  shoes  effectually  prevented  slipping.  We  reached  the 
cave  and  entered  it,  first  by  a  wooden  way  carried  over  the 
boulders,  and  then  along  a  narrow  ledge,  to  the  point  eaten 
deepest  into  the  sbale.  When  the  wind  is  from  the  south, 
the  Mling  water,  I  am  told,  can  be  seen  tranquilly  from 
this  spot ;  but  wbeu  we  were  there,  a  blinding  hurricane 
of  spray  was  whirled  against  us.  On  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  I  went  behind  the  water  on  the  Canada  side, 
which,  after  the  experiences  of  the  morning,  struck  me 
as  an  imposture. 

Still  even  this  latter  is  exciting  to  some  nerves.  Its 
effects  upon  himself  is  thus  vividly  described  by  Mr. 
Bakewell,  jun. :  '  On  turning  a  sharp  angle  of  the  rock,  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind  met  us,  coming  from  the  hollow 
between  the  fall  and  the  rock,  which  drove  the  spray 
directly  in  our  faces,  with  such  force  that  in  an  instant 
we  were  wet  through.  When  in  the  midst  of  this  shower- 
bath  the  shock  took  away  my  breath  :  I  turned  back  and 
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scrambled  over  the  loose  stones  to  escape  the  cooBict. 
The  guide  soon  followed,  and  told  me  tliat  I  had  passed 
the  worst  part.  With  that  assurance  I  made  a  second 
attempt ;  but  so  wild  and  disordered  was  my  imagination 
that  when  I  had  reached  half  way  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer.' ' 

To  complete  my  knowledge  I  desired  to  sec  the  fall 
from  the  river  below  it,  and  long  negotiations  were  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  means  of  doing  so.  The  only  boat 
fit  for  the  undertaking  had  been  laid  up  for  the  winter; 
but  this  difficulty,  through  the  kind  intervention  of  Mr. 
Townsend,  was  overcome.  The  main  one  was  to  secure 
oarsmen  sufficiently  strong  and  skilful  to  urge  the  boat 
where  I  wished  it  to  be  taken.  The  son  of  the  owner  of 
the  boat,  a  finely-built  young  fellow,  but  only  twenty,  and 
therefore  not  sufficiently  hardened,  was  willing  to  go ;  and 
up  the  river,  it  was  stated,  there  lived  another  man  who 
would  do  anything  with  the  boat  which  strength  and 
daring  could  accomplish.  He  came.  His  figure  and 
expression  of  face  certainly  indicated  extraordinary  firm- 
ness and  power.  On  Tuesday,  November  5,  we  started, 
each  of  us  being  clad  in  oilcloth.  The  elder  oarsmaa 
at  once  assumed  a  tone  of  authority  over  hia  companion, 
and  struck  immediately  in  amid  the  breakers  below  the 
American  Fall.  He  hugged  the  cross  freshets  instead 
of  striking  out  into  the  smoother  water.  I  asked  him 
why  he  did  so,  and  he  replied  that  they  were  directed 
outwarda,  not  downwards.  The  struggle,  however,  to 
prevent  the  bow  of  the  boat  from  being  turned  by  them, 
was  often  very  severe. 

The  spray  was  in  general  blinding,  but  at  times  it 
disappeared  and  yielded  noble  views  of  the  fall.  The 
edge  of  the  cataract  is  crimped  by  indentations  which 
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exalt  its  beauty.  Hera  and  there,  s  little  below  the 
highest  ledge,  a  eecondary  one  jute  out ;  the  water  strikes 
it  and  bursts  from  it  in  huge  protuberant  masses  of  foam 
and  spray.  We  passed  Goat  Island,  came  to  the  Horse- 
shoe, and  worked  for  a  time  along  the  base  of  it,  the 
boulders  over  which  Conroy  and  myeelf  had  scrambled  a 
few  days  previously  lying  between  us  and  the  base.  A 
rock  was  before  us,  concealed  and  revealed  at  interi'als,  as 
the  waves  passed  over  it.  Our  leader  tried  to  get  above 
this  rock,  first  on  the  outside  of  it.  The  water,  however, 
was  here  in  violent  motion.  The  men  struggled  fiercely, 
tiie  older  one  ringing  out  an  incessant  peal  of  command 
and  exhortation  to  the  younger.  As  we  were  just  clearing 
the  rock,  the  bow  came  obliquely  to  the  surge ;  the  boat 
was  turned  suddenly  round  and  shot  with  astonishing 
rapidity  down  the  river.  The  men  returned  to  the  charge, 
now  trying  to  get  up  between  the  half-concealed  rock  and 
the  boulders  to  the  left.  But  the  torrent  set  in  strongly 
through  thiscfaannel.  The  tu^^ng  wasquick  and  violent, 
but  we  made  little  way.  At  length,  seizing  a  rope,  the 
principal  oarsman  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  get  upon 
one  of  the  boulders,  hoping  to  be  able  to  drag  the  boat 
through  the  channel;  but  it  bumped  so  violently  against 
the  tock,  that  the  man  fiungbimselfback  and  relinquished 
the  attempt. 

We  returned  along  the  base  of  the  American  Fall, 
running  in  and  out  among  the  currents  which  rushed 
from  it  laterally  into  the  river.  Seen  from  below  the 
American  Fall  is  certainly  exquisitely  beautiful,  but  it  is 
a  mere  frill  of  adornment  to  its  nobler  neighbour  the 
Horseshoe.  At  times  we  took  to  the  river,  from  the 
centre  of  which  the  Horseshoe  Fall  appeared  especially 
magniUcent.  A  streak  of  cloud  across  the  neck  of  Mont 
Blanc  can  double  its  apparent  height,  so  here  the  green 
■ummit  of  the  cataract  shining  above  the  smoke  of  spray 
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appeared  lifted  to  an  extraordinary  devation.  Had 
Hennepin  and  La  Hontau  seen  the  &U  from  this  poGitiun, 
their  eetlmatea  of  the  height  would  have  been  perfectly 
excuBable. 

From  a  point  a  little  way  below  the  American  Fall,  a 
ferry  croBses  the  river,  in  summer,  to  the  Canadian  side. 
Below  the  ferry  is  a  suspension  bridge  for  carriages  and 
foot-passengers,  and  a  mile  or  two  lower  down  is  the 
railway  suspension  bridge.  Between  the  ferry  and  the 
latter  the  river  Niagara  flows  unruffled ;  but  at  the  sus- 
pension bridge  the  bed  steepens  and  the  river  quickens  its 
motion.  Lower  down  the  gorge  narrows,  and  the  rapidity  and 
turbulence  increase.  At  the  place  called  the  '  Whirlpool 
Sapids '  I  estimated  the  width  of  the  river  at  300  feet,  an 
estimate  confirmed  by  the  dwellers  on  the  qiot.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  the  drainage  of  nearly  half  a  continent 
is  compressed  into  this  space,  the  impetuosity  of  the 
river's  escape  through  this  gorge  may  be  imagined.  Had 
it  not  been  for  Mr.  Bierstadt,  the  diatinguished  photo- 
grapher of  Niagara,  I  should  have  quitted  the  place 
without  seeing  these  rapids;  for  thi£,and  forhis^reeable 
company  to  the  spot,  I  have  to  thank  him.  From  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  above  the  rapids,  we  descended,  a  little  I 
confess  to  a  climber's  disgust,  in  an '  elevator,'  because  the 
effects  are  best  seen  from  the  vrater  level. 

Two  kinds  of  motion  are  here  obviously  active,  a 
motion  of  translation  and  a  motion  of  undulation — the 
race  of  the  river  through  its  gorge,  and  the  great  waves 
generated  by  its  collision  with,  and  rebound  from,  the 
obstacles  in  its  way.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  the  rush 
and  tossing  are  most  violent ;  at  all  events,  the  impetuous 
force  of  the  individual  waves  is  here  most  strikingly  dis- 
played. Vast  pyramidal  heaps  leap  incessantly  &om  the 
river,  some  of  them  with  such  energy  as  to  jerk  their  suro- 
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mita  into  tlie  air,  where  they  hang  suapended  as  bundles  of 
liquid  spherules.  The  sun  shone  for  a  few  minutes.  At 
times  the  wind,  coming  up  the  river,  searched  and  sifted 
the  spraj,  carrying  away  the  lighter  drops,  and  leaving  the 
heavier  ones  behind.  Wafted  in  the  proper  direction, 
cainbovB  appeared  and  disappeared  fitfully  in  the  lighter 
mist,  la  other  directions  the  conunon  gleam  of  the  sun- 
shine from  the  waves  and  their  shattered  crests  was  exqui- 
sitely beautiful.  The  complexity  of  the  action  was  still 
further  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  in  some  cases,  as  if  by 
the  exercise  of  a  local  explosive  force,  the  drops  were  shot 
radially  from  a  particular  centre,  forming  around  it  a  kind 
of  halo. 

The  first  impression,  and,  indeed,  the  current  explana- 
tion of  these  rapids  is,  that  the  central  bed  of  the  river  is 
cumbered  with  large  boulders,  and  that  the  jostling, 
tossing,  and  wild  leaping  of  the  water  there,  are  due  to  its 
impact  against  these  obstacles.  I  doubt  this  explanation. 
At  all  events,  there  is  another  suiScient  reason  to  be  taken 
into  account.  Boulders  derived  from  the  adjacent  clifi's 
visibly  cumber  the  sides  of  the  river.  Against  these  the 
water  rises  and  sinks  rhythmically  but  violently,  large 
waves  being  thus  produced.  On  the  generation  of  each 
wave,  there  is  an  immediate  compounding  of  the  wave- 
motion  with  the  river-motion.  The  ridges,  which  in  etill 
water  would  proceed  in  circular  curves  round  the  centre  of 
disturbance,  cross  the  river  obliquely,  and  the  result  ij 
that  at  the  centre  waves  commingle,  which  have  really  been 
generated  at  the  sides.  In  the  first  instance,  we  had  a 
composition  of  wave-motion  with  river-motion;  here  we 
have  the  coalescence  of  waves  with  waves.  Where  crest 
and  fuiTOW  cross  each  other,  the  motion  is  annulled ;  where 
furrow  and  furrow  cross,  the  river  is  ploughed  to  a  greater 
depth ;  and  where  crest  and  crest  aid  each  other,  we  have 
that  astonishing  leap  of  the  water  which  breaks  the  cohe- 
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eion  of  the  crests,  and  tosses  them  shattered  into  the  air. 
From  the  water  level  the  cause  of  the  action  is  not  so 
easily  seen ;  but  irom  the  summit  of  the  cliff  the  lateral 
generation  of  the  waves,  and  their  propagation  to  the 
centre,  are  perfectly  ohvious.  If  this  explanation  be  cor^ 
rect,  the  phenomena  observed  at  the  Whirlpool  Bapids 
form  one  of  the  grandest  illustrations  of  the  principle  of 
interference.  The  Nile  '  cataract,'  Mr  Huxley  informs  me, 
offers  more  moderate  examples  of  the  same  action. 

At  some  distance  below  the  Yniirlpool  Rapida  wo  have 
the  celebrated  whirlpool  itself.  Here  the  river  makes  a 
sudden  bend  to  the  north-east,  forming  nearly  a  right  angle 
with  its  previous  direction.  The  water  strikes  the  con- 
cave bank  with  great  force,  and  scoops  it  incessantly  away. 
A  vast  basin  has  been  thus  formed,  in  which  the  sweep 
of  the  river  prolongs  itself  in  gyratory  currents.  Bodies 
and  trees  which  have  come  over  the  falls,  are  stated  to  cir- 
culate here  for  days  without  finding  the  outlet.  From 
vaiiuuB  points  of  the  cliffs  above,  this  is  curiously  hidden. 
The  rush  of  the  river  Intothe  whirlpool  is  obviousenough; 
and  though  you  imagine  the  outlet  must  be  visible,  if  one 
existed,  you  cannot  find  it.  Turning,  however,  round  the 
bend  of  the  precipice  to  the  north-east,  the  outlet  comes 
into  view. 

The  Niagara  season  was  over ;  the  chatter  of  sight- 
seers had  ceased,  and  the  scene  presented  itself  as  one  of 
holy  seclusion  and  beauty.  I  went  down  to  the  river's 
edge,  where  the  weird  loneliness  seemed  to  increase.  The 
basin  is  enclosed  by  high  and  almost  precipitous  banks 
^-covered,  at  the  time,  with  russet  woods.  A  kind  of 
mystery  attaches  itself  to  gyrating  water,  due  perhaps  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  to  some  extent  ignorant  of  the  direc- 
tion of  its  force.  It  is  said  that  at  certain  points  of  the 
whirlpool  pine-trees  are  sucked  down,  to  be  ejected  mys- 
teriously elsewhere.   The  water  is  of  the  brightest  emerald- 
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gieeo.  Th«  gorge  through  which  it  escapes  is  narrow, 
and  the  motion  of  the  river  swifb  though  silent.  The 
surfiice  ia  steeply  inclioed,  but  it  is  perfectl;  uabrokeD. 
There  are  no  lateral  waves,  no  ripples  with  their  breaking 
bubbles  to  raise  a  murmur ;  while  the  depth  is  here  too 
great  to  allow  the  inequality  of  the  bed  to  ruffle  the  but- 
&ce.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  this  sloping 
liquid  mirror  formed  by  the  Niagara,  in  sliding  from  the 
whirlpooL 

The  green  colour  is,  I  think,  correctly  accounted 
for  in  Fragment  VI.  In  crossing  the  Atlantic  I  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  testing  the  explanation  there 
given.  Ijooked  properly  down  upon,  there  are  portions 
of  the  ocean  to  which  we  should  hardly  ascribe  a  trace 
of  blue;  at  the  most,  a  hint  of  indigo  reaches  the  eye. 
The  water,  indeed,  is  practically  bUick^  and  this  is  an 
indication  both  of  its  depth  and  ils  freedom  from  mechani- 
cally suspended  matter.  In  small  thicknesses  water  i  t 
sensibly  transparent  to  all  kindii  of  light;  but,  as  the 
thickness  iDcreases,  the  rays  of  low  refrangibility  are  first 
absorbed,  and  after  them  the  other  rays.  Where,  there- 
fore, the  water  is  very  deep  and  very  pure,  all  the  colours 
are  absorbed,  and  such  water  ought  to  appear  black,  as  no 
light  is  fent  from  its  interior  to  the  eye.  The  approxima- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  this  condition  is  an  indica- 
tion of  its  extreme  purity. 

Throw  a  white  pebble  into  such  water ;  as  it  sinks  it 
becomes  greener  and  greener,  and,  before  it  disappears,  it 
reaches  a  vivid  blue-green.  Break  such  a  pebble  into 
fragments,  each  of  these  will  behave  like  the  unbroken 
miss ;  grind  the  pebble  to  powder,  every  particle  will  yield 
its  modicum  of  green ;  and  if  the  particles  be  so  fine  as  to 
remain  suspended  in  the  water,  the  scattered  light  will  be 
a  uniform  green.  Hence  the  greenness  of  shoal  water. 
You  go   to   bed   with   the  black   Atlantic  around  you. 
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You  rise  in  the  morning,  find  it  a  vivid  greeni  and 
correctly  infer  that  you  are  crossing  the  bank  of  New- 
foundland. Such  water  is  found  charged  with  fine 
matter  in  a  etate  of  mechanical  suspension.  The  light 
from  the  bottom  may  sometimes  come  into  play,  but 
it  is  not  necessary.  A  storm  can  render  the  water  muddy, 
by  rendering  the  particles  too  numerous  and  gross.  Sucb 
a  case  occurred  towards  the  close  of  my  visit  to  Niagara. 
There  had  been  rain  and  storm  in  the  upper-lake  r^ions, 
and  the  quantity  of  Buapended  matter  brought  down  quite 
extinguished  the  fascinating  green  of  the  Horseshoe. 

Nothing  can  be  more  superb  than  the  green  of  the 
Atlantic  waves,  when  the  circumstances  are  favourable  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  colour.  As  long  as  a  wave  remains 
unbroken  no  colour  appears;  but  when  the  foam  just 
doubles  over  the  crest,  like  an  Alpine  snow-cornice,  under 
the  cornice  we  often  see  a  display  of  the  most  exquisite 
green.  It  is  metallic  in  its  brilliancy.  But  the  foam  is 
necessary  to  its  production.  The  foam  is  first  illuminated, 
and  it  scatters  the  light  in  all  directions;  the  light  which 
passes  through  the  higher  portion  of  the  wave  alone 
reaches  the  eye,  and  gives  to  that  portion  its  matchless 
colour.  The  folding  of  the  wave,  producing,  as  it  does, 
a  series  of  longitudinal  protuberances  and  furrows  which 
act  like  cylindrical  lenses,  introduces  variations  in  the 
intensity  of  the  light,  and  materially  enhances  its  beauty. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  genesis  and  proximate 
deetiny  of  the  Falls  of  Ni^ara.  We  may  open  our 
way  to  this  subject  by  a  few  preliminary  remarks  upon 
erosion.  Time  and  intensity  are  the  main  factors  of 
geologic  change,  and  tbey  are  in  a  certain  sense  con- 
vertible. A  feeble  force  acting  through  long  periods,  and 
an  intenae  force  acting  through  short  ones,  may  produce 
approximately  the  same  results.     To  Dr.  Hooker  I  have 
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beea  indebted  for  some  specimens  of  stones,  the  first 
examples  of  which  were  picked  up  b;  Mr.  Hackworth  on 
the  shores  of  Lyell's  Bay,  ne&r  Wellington,  in  New  Zealand. 
They  were  described  by  Mr.  Travers  in  the  '  Transactions 
of  the  New  Zealand  Institute.'  Unacquainted  with  their 
oiigin,  you  would  certainly  ascribe  their  forms  to  human 
workmanship.  They  resemble  knivee  and  spear-heads, 
being  apparently  chiselled  off  into  facets,  with  as  much 
attention  to  symmetry  as  if  a  tool,  guided  by  human  in- 
telligence, bad  passed  over  them.  But  no  human  instru- 
ment has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them  stones.  They 
have  been  wrought  into  their  present  shape  by  the  wind- 
blown sand  of  Lyell's  Bay.  Two  winds  are  dominant  here, 
and  they  in  succession  urged  the  sand  against  opposite 
sides  of  the  stone ;  every  little  particle  of  sand  chipped 
away  its  infinitesimal  bit  of  stone,  and  in  the  end  sculptured 
these  singular  forms.' 

The  Sphynz  of  Egypt  is  nearly  covered  up  by  the  sand 
of  the  desert.  The  neck  of  the  Sphyux  is  partly  cut 
across,  not,  as  I  am  assured  by  Mr.  Huxley,  by  ordinary 
weathering,  but  by  the  eroding  action  of  the  fine  sand 

■  '  ThcM  itonn,  vbich  hare  &  strong  resemblaiiM  (o  worlw  of  hnnuui 
art,  oecar  io  great  abundance,  sad  of  Tarioni  Bues.  fram  bnlf^D-indi  to 
aaTeral  inchn  in  length.  A  largs  nambet  wen  exhibited  showing  the 
rnrions  forms,  vbich  are  those  of  wedges,  kaiTCs,  airaw-heada,  &e.,  and  all 
with  sharp  cutting  gdge& 

•  Mr.  Tnnrt  explained  Uwt,  notwithirtanding  their  artifioial  appeamnee, 
tbcas  Hones  were  farmed  by  the  cutting  action  of  the  wind-driren  sand,  ai 
it  piaaed  to  and  fto  otot  an  expraad  boolder-bank.  He  gave  a  minute 
account  of  the  Tnanner  in  which  ths  TarietJes  of  form  are  prodacsd,  and  le. 
fbrred  to  the  effect  which  ths  erosire  action  thos  indicnteil  woold  haTa  on 
lailwnj  and  other  works  executed  on  sand;  tracts. 

'Dr.  HfCtor  stnted  thai  although,  iia  a  group,  the  specimens  on  the  table 
could  not  wall  be  miitaken  for  artiflditl  productions,  still  the  Ibrms  are  so 
pecolinr,  and  the  edges,  in  a  few  of  them,  w>  perfect,  that  if  tiinj  wore  dis- 
coreied  aswiciated  with  human  works,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the/  would 
bars  bem  referred  to  the  stMnlled  "  stone  period."  '^Eftraetti  Jrom  lis 
JftaMtM  ^  tie  WMnsttm  P^UeiapUeai  Sodily,  Febmai?  D,  I8G9. 
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UowD  against  iU  In  these  cases  Nataie  furnisbes  us  vitb 
hints  which  ma;  be  taken  advantage  of  'in  art ;  and  this 
action  of  sand  has  been  recently  turned  to  extraordinary 
account  in  the  United  Statea.  When  in  Boston,  I  was 
taken  by  Mr,  Josiah  Quincey  to  see  the  action  of  the 
aand~blaat.  A  kind  of  hopper  containing  fine  eilicious 
sand  was  connected  with  a  reservoir  of  cuEopreesed  air, 
the  pressure  being  variable  at  pleasure.  The  hopper 
ended  in  a  long  slit,  from  which  the  sand  was  blown.  A 
plate  of  glass  vaa  placed  beneath  this  slit,  and  caused  to 
pass  slowly  under  it ;  it  came  out  perfectly  depolished, 
with  a  bright  opalescent  glimmer,  such  as  could  only  be 
produced  by  the  most  careful  grinding.  Every  little 
particle  of  sand  urged  against  the  glass,  having  all  its 
energy  concentrated  on  the  point  of  impact,  formed  there 
a  little  pit,  the  depolished  surface  consisting  of  iDUumerable 
hollows  of  this  description. 

But  this  was  notalL  By  protecting  certain  portions  of 
the  surface,  and  exposing  others,  figures  and  tracery  of  any 
required  form  could  be  etched  upon  the  glass.  The  figuret 
of  open  iron-work  could  be  thus  copied ;  while  wire^uze 
placed  over  the  glass  produced  a  reticulated  pattern.  But 
it  required  no  such  resisting  substance  as  iron  to  shelter 
the  glass.  The  patterns  of  the  finest  lace  could  be  tbua 
reproduced ;  the  delicate  filaments  of  the  lace  itself  offering 
a  sufficient  protection.  All  these  effects  have  been  obtained 
with  a  simple  model  of  the  sand-blast  devised  by  my 
assistant.  A  fraction  of  a  minute  sufBces  to  etch  upon 
glass  a  rich  and  beautiful  lace  pattern.  Any  yieldiDg 
substance  may  be  employed  to  protect  the  glass.  By 
immediately  diffusing  the  shock  of  the  particle,  such  sub- 
stances practically  destroy  the  local  erosive  power.  The 
hand  can  bear,  without  inconvenience,  a  sand-shower  which 
would  pulverise  glass.  Etchings  executed  on  glass  with 
suitable  kinds  of  ink  are  accurately  worked  out  by  the 
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ntid-falast.  Id  fact,  tvitbia  certain  limits,  the  harder  the 
•urface,  the  ^eater  is  the  concentration  of  the  shock,  and 
the  more  eflectual  ia  the  eroidon.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  sand  should  be  the  harder  substance  of  the  tvo ; 
corundum,  for  example,  is  ranch  harder  than  quartz ;  still, 
quartz-sand  can  not  only  depoHsh,  but  actually  blow  a 
hole  through  a  plate  of  corundum.  Nay,  glass  may  be 
depolished  by  the  impact  of  fine  shot ;  the  grains  in  this 
case  bruising  the  gloss,  before  they  have  time  to  flatten,  and 
turn  their  enei^y  into  heat. 

And  here,  in  passing,  we  may  tie  together  one  or  two 
apparently  unrelated  facts.  Supposing  you  turn  on,  at 
the  lower  part  of  a  house,  a  cock  which  is  fed  by  a  pipe 
from  a  cistern  at  the  top  of  the  house,  the  column  of 
,  water,  &am  the  cistern  do?rawards,  is  set  in  motion.  By 
turning  off  the  cock,  this  motion  is  stopped ;  and  when 
the  turning  off  is  very  sudden,  the  pipe,  if  not  strong,  may 
be  burst  by  the  internal  impact  of  the  water.  By  distribu- 
ting the  turning  of  the  cock  over  half  a  second  of  time,  the 
shock  and  danger  of  rupture  may  he  entirely  avoided.  We 
have  here  an  example  of  the  concentration  of  energy  in  time. 
The  sand-blast  illustrates  the  concentration  of  energy  in 
space.  The  action  of  flint  and  steel  is  an  illustration  of  the 
same  principle.  The  heat  required  to  generate  the  spark 
is  intense;  and  the  mechanical  action,  being  moderate, 
must,  to  produce  fire,  be  in  the  highest  degree  con- 
centrated. This  ooncentration  is  secured  by  the  coUisiDn 
of  hard  substances.  Calc-spar  will  not  supply  the  place 
of  Bint,  nor  lead  the  place  of  steel,  in  the  production  of  fire 
by  collision.  With  the  softer  substances,  the  total  heat 
produced  may  be  greater  than  with  the  hard  ones,  but,  to 
produce  the  spark,  the  heat  must  be  intensely  localised. 

But  we  can  go  far  beyond  the  mere  depolishtng  of 
glass ;  indeed,  I  have  already  said  that  quartz-sand  cai> 
wear  a  hole  through  corundum.     This  leads  me  to  express 
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my  acknowledgments  to  General  Tilghman,'  who  is  the 
inventor  of  the  sand-blast.  To  his  spontaneoiin  kindness 
I  am  indebted  for  some  beautiful  illustrations  of  his 
process.  In  one  thick  plate  of  glaftH  a  figure  has  been 
worked  out  to  a  depth  of  |tha  of  an  inch.  A  Beoond  plate, 
Jtbs  of  an  inch  thick,  is  entirely  perforated.  Through  a 
circular  plate  of  marble,  nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  open 
work  of  the  most  intricate  and  elaborate  description  has 
been  executed.  It  would  probably  take  many  days  to  per* 
form  this  work  by  any  ordinary  process ;  with  the  sand- 
blast it  was  accomplished  in  an  hour.  So  much  for  the 
strength  of  the  blast;  its  delicacy  is  illustrated  by  a 
beautiful  example  of  line  engraving,  etched  on  glass  by 
means  of  the  blast.* 

This  power  of  erosion,  so  strikingly  displayed  when  . 
sand  is  urged  by  air,  renders  us  better  able  to  conceive  its 
action  when  m-ged  by  water.  The  erosive  power  of  a 
river  is  vastly  augmented  by  the  solid  matter  carried  along 
with  it.  Sand  or  pebbles,  caught  in  a  river  vortex,  can 
wear  away  the  hardest  rock  ;  *  potholes  *  and  deep  cylin- 
drical shafts  being  thus  produced.  An  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  this  kind  of  erosion  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Val 
Tournauche,  above  the  village  of  this  name.  The  gorge  at 
Handeck  has  been  thus  out  out.  Such  waterfalls  were  once 
frequent  in  the  valleys  of  Switzerland ;  for  hardly  any 
valley  is  without  one  or  more  transverse  barriers  of  resist- 
ing material,  over  which  the  river  flowing  through  the 

I  Tha  ftbBorbent  povsr,  if  I  msj  nss  Che  phnue,  tiarled  by  the  indiu- 
trial  arts  in  the  United  StaUs,  is  forcibly  illmCisted  by  tha  nipid  transfer 
of  men  like  Mr.  Tilghmsa  from  the  life  of  the  Kildier  to  thatof  tbfldrilian. 
Oeaenl  MeCtellao,  nov  a  ciril  ngineer^  vhom  I  had  tha  honour  of  fre- 
qaently  meeting  in  New  York,  ii  a  moat  emiasnt  einmpleof  thesame  lund. 
At  thr  end  of  the  vnr,  indeed,  a  millioa  and  a  batf  of  men  ircro  ihas  dravn, 
in  an  astoni shingly  Bbort  time,  ftom  military  to  civil  life.  It  is  abrioD* 
that  a  nadoD  vith  these  tendencies  can  bare  no  desire  for  war. 

*  The  ahsd'blast  will  be  in  openlion  this  year  at  the  Eenaiiigton 
International  Exhibit  ion. 
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valley  oDoe  fell  as  a  cataract.  Near  Pontreaina,  in  the 
Engadin,  there  is  such  a  case ;  a  bard  gneiea  being  there 
ttoni  away  to  form  a  gorge,  through  which  the  river  from 
the  Morteratsch  glacier  rushes.  The  barrier  of  the  Kirchet 
above  Meyringec  ia  also  a  case  in  point.  Behind  it  was  a 
lake,  derived  from  the  glacier  of  the  Aar,  and  over  the 
harrier  the  lake  poored  its  excess  of  water.  Here  the 
rock,  being  limestone,  was  in  great  part  dissolved ;  but 
added  to  this  we  had  the  action  of  the  sand  particles 
carried  along  by  the  water,  each  of  which,  as  it  struck  the 
rook,  chipped  it  away  like  the  particles  of  the  sand-blast. 
Thus,  by  solution  and  mechanical  erosion,  the  great  chasm 
of  the  Fieosteraarschlucht  was  formed.  It  is  demonstrable 
that  the  water  which  flows  at  the  bottoms  of  such  deep 
fissures  once  flowed  at  the  level  of  what  is  now  their  edgee, 
and  tumbled  down  the  lower  faces  of  the  barriers.  Ahoost 
every  valley  in  Switzerland  fumishee  examples  of  this 
kind ;  the  untenable  hypothesis  of  earthquakes,  once  so 
readily  resorted  to  in  accounting  for  these  gorges,  being 
now  for  the  most  part  abandoned.  To  produce  the  Cafions 
of  Western  America,  no  other  cause  is  needed  than  the  in- 
tegration of  eflects  individually  infinitesimal. 

And  now  we  come  to  Niagara.  Soon  after  Europeans 
had  taken  possession  of  the  country,  the  conviction  appears 
to  have  arisen  that  the  deep  channel  of  the  river  Niagara 
below  tiie  fells  had  been  excavated  by  the  cataract.  In 
Mr.  Bakewell's  '  Introduction  to  Geology,'  the  prevalence 
of  this  belief  has  been  referred  to ;  it  is  expressed  thus  by 
ProfesEor  Joseph  Henry  in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Albany 
Institute : ' '  'In  viewing  the  position  of  the  falls,  and  the 
features  of  the  country  round,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  this  great  natural  raceway 
has  been  formed  by  the  continued  action  of  the  irresistible 

-  Quoted  bj  BnkavcU. 
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Niagara,  and  that  the  falls,  banning  at  Lewiston,  have, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  worn  haek  the  rocky  strata  to  their 
present  site.'  The  eame  view  is  advocated  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  by  Mr.  Hall,  by  M,  Agassiz,  by  Professor  Bamaay, 
indeed  by  most  of  those  who  have  inspected  the  place. 

A  connected  image  of  the  origin  and  prog^resa  of  the 
cataract  is  easily  obtained.  Walking  northward  from  the 
village  of  Niagara  Falls  by  the  side  of  the  river,  we  have 
to  our  left  the  deep  and  comparatively  narrow  gorge, 
through  which  the  Ni^ara  flows.  The  bounding  cliffs  of 
this  gorge  are  from  300  to  350  feet  high.  We  reach  the 
whirlpool,  trend  to  the  northeast,  and  after  a  little  time 
gradually  resume  our  northward  course.  Finally,  at  about 
seven  miles  from  the  present  &11b,  we  come  to  the  edge  of 
a  declivity,  which  informs  us  that  we  have  been  hitherto 
walking  on  table-land.  At  some  hundreds  of  feet  below 
us  is  a  comparatively  level  plain,  which  stretches  to  Lake 
Ontario,  The  declivity  marks  the  end  of  the  precipitous 
gorge  of  the  Niagara.  Here  the  river  escapes  from  its 
steep  mural  boundaries,  and  in  a  widened  bed  pursues  its 
way  to  the  lake  which  finally  receives  its  waters. 

The  fiict  that  in  historic  times,  even  within  the  memory 
of  man,  the  fall  has  sensibly  receded,  prompts  the  question, 
How  far  has  this  recession  gone  ?  At  what  point  did  the 
ledge  which  thus  continually  creeps  backwards  begin  its 
retrograde  course  9  To  minds  disciplined  in  such  researches 
the  answer  has  been,  and  will  be — At  the  precipitous  de- 
clivity which  crossed  the  Niagara  from  Lewiston  on  the 
American  to  Queenston  on  the  Canadian  side.  Over  this 
transverse  barrier  the  united  affluents  of  aU  the  upper  lakes 
once  poured  their  waters,  and  here  the  work  of  erosion 
began.  The  dam,  moreover,  was  demonstrably  of  sufBoient 
height  to  cause  the  river  above  it  to  submerge  Goat  Island ; 
and  this  would  perfectly  account  for  the  finding  by  Sir 
Charles  LyeU,Mr.  Hall,  and  others,  in  the  sand  and  gravel 

X 


of  the  island,  the  same  fluviatile  shells  as  are  now  found 
in  the  Mi^ara  River  higher  up.  It  would  also  account 
for  those  deposits  along  the  sides  of  the  river,  the  discovery 
of  which  enahled  Lyell,  Hall,  and  Ramsay  to  leduce  to 
demonstration  the  popular  belief  that  the  Niagara  once 
flowed  through  a  shallow  valley. 

The  physics  of  the  problem  of  excavation,  which  I  made 
clear  to  my  mind  before  quitting  Niagara,  are  revealed  by 
a  close  inspection  of  the  present  Horseshoe  Fall.  We 
see  evidently  that  the  greatest  weight  of  water  bends 
over  the  very  apex  of  the  Horseshoe.  In  a  passage  in  his 
excellent  chapter  on  Niagara  Falls,  Mr.  Hall  alludes  to 
this  fact.  Here  we  have  the  most  copious  and  the  most 
violent  whirling  of  the  shattered  liquid ;  here  the  most 
powerful  eddies  recoil  against  the  sbale.  From  this  por- 
tion of  the  &11,  indeed,  the  spray  sometimes  rises  without 
solution  of  continuity  to  the  region  of  clouds,  becoming 
gradually  more  attenuated,  and  passing  finally  through 
the  condition  of  true  cloud  into  invisible  vapour,  which  is 
sometimes  reprecipitated  higher  up.  All  the  phenomena 
point  distinctly  to  the  centre  of  the  river  as  the  place  of 
greatest  mechanical  energy,  and  ^m  the  centre  the  vigour 
of  the  fell  gradually  dies  away  towards  the  sides.  The 
Horseshoe  form,  with  the  concavity  lacing  downwards,  is 
an  obvious  and  necessary  consequence  of  this  action.  Bight 
along  the  middle  of  the  river  the  apex  of  the  curve  pushea 
its  way  backwards,  cutting  along  the  centre  a  deep  and 
comparatively  narrow  groove,  and  draining  the  sides  as  it 
passes  them.'  Hence  the  remarkable  discrepancy  between 
the  widths  of  the  Niagara  above  and  below  the  Horseshoe. 
AU  along  its  coiu^e,  from  Lewiston  Heights  to  its  present 
position,  the  form  of  the  fell  was  probably  that  of  a  horse- 

'  In  the  diwnnrsa  the  «£ciiTBtiaa  of  ths  centre  nnd  draiaageottheiidea 
jtcIiOD  WM  illoiCntad  bj  b  modal  daviMd  by  mj  uaiataat,  Ur,  Jaba 
CoUxsU. 
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shoe ;  for  this  la  merelj  the  ezpreesion  of  the  greater  de^h, 
and  consequently  greater  excavating  power,  of  the  centre 
of  the  river.  The  gorge,  moreover,  varies  in  width,  as  the 
deplh  of  the  centre  of  the  ancient  river  varied,  being 
oarroweat  where  that  depth  was  great^t. 

The  vast  comparative  erosive  energy  of  the  Horseshoe 
Fall  comee  strikingly  into  view  when  it  and  the  American 
Fall  are  compared  together.  The  American  branch  of  the 
upper  river  is  cut  at  a  light  angle  by  the  gorge  of  the 
Niagara.  Here  the  Horgesboe  Fall  was  the  real  excavator, 
ft  cut  the  rock,  and  formed  the  precipice,  over  which  the 
American  Fall  tumbles.  But  since  its  formation,  the  ero- 
sive action  of  the  American  Fall  has  been  almost  nil, 
while  the  Horseshoe  has  cut  its  way  for  500  yards  across 
the  end  of  Goat  Island,  and  is  now  doubling  back  to  ex- 
cavate its  channel  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  island. 
This  point,  which  impressed  me  forcibly,  has  not,  I  have 
just  learned,  escaped  the  acute  observation  of  Professor 
Ramsay.'  The  river  bends ;  the  Horseshoe  immediately  ac- 
commodates itself  to  the  bending,  and  will  follow  implicitly 
the  direction  of  the  deepest  water  in  the  upper  stream. 
The  flexibility  of  the  gorge,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  is  de- 
termined by  the  flexibility  of  the  river  channel  above  it. 
Were  the  Niagara  centre  above  the  fall  sinuous,  the  gorge 
would  obediently  follow  its  sinuosities.  Once  suggested,  no 
doubt  geographers  will  be  able  to  point  out  many  examples 
of  this  action.  The  Zambesi  is  thought  to  present  a  great 
difficulty  to  the  erosion  theory,  because  of  the  sinuosity 
of  the  chasm  below  the  Victoria  Falls.  But,  assuming  the 
basalt  to  be  of  tolerably  uniform  texture,  had  the  river 

'  His  wotili  are ;  '  Where  the  body  of  iraWr  i«  Bmnll  in  the  AmerioiB 
Fall,  the  edge  h»«  only  receded  a  few  jarde  (where  moat  eroded)  during  the 
lime  that  th*  CanadiaD  Fall  hai  receded  from  tlie  noilli  corner  of  Oont 
Island  to  the  innermoet  corri  of  Uie  Horeeeboe  Fall.' — Quarttrli/  Jtmmai 
of  GtciegiaU  Soeitts/,  May  1859. 
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been  examined  before  the  fonnatioD  of  this  sinuoua  channel, 
the  present  zigzag  course  of  the  go^;e  below  the  fall  could, 
I  am  persuaded,  have  been  predicted,  while  the  sounding 
of  the  present  river  would  enable  ub  to  predict  the  course 
to  be  pursued  by  the  erosion  in  the  future. 

But  not  only  has  the  Niagara  River  cut  the  gorge ;  it 
liae  carried  away  the  chips  of  its  own  workshop.  The 
ehale,  being  probably  crumbled,  is  easily  carried  away. 
But  at  the  base  of  the  &U  we  6nd  the  huge  boulders 
already  described,  and  by  some  means  or  other  these  arc 
removed  down  the  river.  The  ice  which  fills  the  gorge  in 
winter,  and  which  grapples  with  the  boulders,  has  been 
regarded  as  the  transporting  agent.  Probably  it  Is  so  to 
some  extent.  But  erosion  acts  without  ceasing  on  the 
abutting  points  of  the  boulders,  thus  withdrawing  their 
support  and  urging  them  gradually  down  the  river.  So- 
lution altto  does  its  portion  of  the  work.  That  solid  matter 
is  carried  down  is  proved  by  the  difference  of  depth  between 
the  Niagara  River  and  Lake  Ontario,  where  the  river  enters 
it.  The  depth  falls  from  72  feet  to  20  feet,  in  consequence 
of  the  depositioa  of  solid  matter  caused  by  the  diminished 
motion  of  the  river.' 

The  accompanying  highly  instructive  map  has  been 
reduced  from  one  published  in  Mr.  Hall's  'Geology  of 
New  York.'  It  is  based  on  surveys  executed  in  1842,  by 
Messrs.  Gibson  and  Eversbed.  The  ra^ed  edge  of  the 
American  Fall  north  of  Goat  Island  marks  the  amount  of 
erosion  which  it  has  been  able  to  accomplish,  while  the 
Horseshoe  Fall  was  cutting  its  way  southward  across  the 
end  of  Goat  Island  to  its  present  position.  The  American 
Fall  is  168  feet  high,  a  precipice  cut  down,  not  by  itself, 
but  by  the  Horseshoe  Fall.  The  latter  in  1642  was  159 
feet  high,  and,  as  shown  by  the  map,  is  already  turning 

'  Nmt  ths  moatli  of  the  pirgp  at  QoMiutOD,  the  ileptb,  Mcoiding  b> 
llu  Atlminltf  Chart,  ii  180  fMti  wM  within  tli*  guga  it  ii  US  i—t. 
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eastward,  to  excavate  ita  gorge  along  the  ceotre  of  the 
upper  river,  p  is  the  apex  of  the  Homeshoe,  and  t  marka 
the  site  of  the  TerrapiD  Tower,  with  the  promontory  ad- 
jacent, round  which  I  was  conducted  by  Conroy.  Pr> 
bably  since  1842  the  Horseshoe  has  worked  back  beyond  the 
position  here  assigned  to  it. 

In  conclusion,  ire  may  say  a  word  regarding  the  proxi- 
mate future  of  Niagara.  At  the  rate  of  excavation  assigned 
to  it  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  namely,  a  foot  a  year,  five  thou- 
eand  years  or  so  will  carry  the  Horseshoe  Fall  &r  higher 
than  Ooat  Island.  As  the  gorge  recedes  it  will  drain,  as 
it  baa  hitherto  done,  the  banks  right  and  left  of  it,  thus 
leaving  a  nearly  level  terrace  between  Ooat  Island  and  the 
edge  of  the  gorge.  Higher  up  it  will  totally  drain  the 
American  branch  of  the  river ;  the  channel  of  which  in 
due  time  will  become  cultivable  land.  The  American 
Fall  will  then  be  transformed  into  a  dry  precipice,  forming 
a  simple  continuation  of  the  cliffy  boundary  of  the  Niagara. 
At  the  place  occupied  by  the  foil  at  this  moment  we  shall 
have  the  gorge  enclosing  a  right  angle,  a  sfMjond  whirlpool 
being  the  consequence  of  this.  To  those  who  visit  Niagara 
a  few  millenniums  hence  I  leave  the  verification  of  this 
prediction.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  if  the  causes  now 
in  action  continue  to  act,  it  will  prove  itself  literally  true. 
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yn^ERTAKEN  and  executed  in  a  reverent  and  loving 
\J  spirit,  the  work  of  Dr.  Bence  Jones  makes  Faraday 
the  virtual  writer  of  his  own  life.  Everybody  now  knows 
the  story  of  the  philosopher's  birth  ;  that  his  father  was  a 
smith:  that  be  was  bom  at  Newington  Butts  in  1791; 
that  he  ran  along  the  Loadon  pavements,  a  brighWyed 
errand  boy,  with  a  load  of  brown  curls  upon  his  head  and 
a  packet  of  newspapers  under  his  arm ;  that  the  lad'a 
master  was  a  bookeeller  and  bookbinder — a  kindly  man, 
who  became  attached  to  the  little  fellow,  and  in  due  time 
made  him  his  apprentice  without  fee ;  that  during  his 
apprenticeship  he  found  his  appetite  for  knowledge  pro- 
voked and  strengthened  by  the  books  he  stitched  and 
covered.  Thus  he  grew  in  wisdom  and  stature  to  his 
year  of  legal  manhood,  when  he  appears  in  the  volumes 
before  UB  as  a  writer  of  letters,  which  reveal  his  occupa- 
tion,  acquirements,  and  tone  of  nund.  His  correspondent 
was  Mr,  Abbott,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who, 
with  a  forecast  of  his  correspondent's  greatness,  preserved 
his  letters  and  produced  them  at  the  proper  time. 

In  later  years  Faraday  always  carried  in  his  pocket  a 
Uank  card,  on  which  he  jotted  down  in  pencil  his  thoughts 
and  memoranda.  He  made  his  notes  in  the  laboratory,  in 
the  theatre,  and  in  the  streets.  This  distrust  of  bis 
memory  reveals  itself  in  his  first  letter  to  Abbott.     To  a 
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proposition  that  no  new  enquiry  should  be  started  between 
them  before  the  old  one  had  been  ezhauBtively  discnsaed, 
Faraday  objects.  '  Your  notion,'  he  says,  '  I  can  hardly 
allow,  for  the  following  reason :  ideas  and  thoughts  spring 
up  in  my  mind  which  are  irrevocably  lost  for  want  of 
noting  at  the  time.'  Gentle  as  be  seemed,  he  wished  to 
have  his  own  way,  and  be  had  it  throughout  bis  life. 
Differences  of  opinion  sometimes  arose  betweea  the  two 
friends,  and  then  they  resolutely  &ced  each  other.  *  I  ac- 
cept your  offer  to  fight  it  out  with  joy,  and  shall  in  the 
battle  of  experience  cause  not  pais,  but,  I  hope,  pleasure.' 
Faraday  notes  his  own  impetuosity,  and  incessantly  checks 
it.  There  is  at  times  something  mechanical  iu  his  self- 
restraint.  In  another  nature  it  would  have  hardened  into 
mere  '  correctness '  of  conduct;  but  his  overflowing  atfeo- 
tions  prevented  this  in  his  case.  The  habit  nf  st-lf-control 
became  a  second  nature  to  him  at  last,  and  leut  serenity 
to  bis  later  years. 

Id  October  1812  be  was  engaged  by  a  Mr,  De  la 
Koche  as  a  journeyman  bookbinder;  but  the  situation  did 
not  suit  him.  His  master  appears  to  have  been  an  au^ 
tere  and  passionate  man,  and  Faraday  was  to  the  last 
degree  sensitive.  All  his  life  he  continued  so.  He  suf- 
fered at  times  from  dejection ;  and  a  certain  grimness,  too, 
pervaded  his  moods.  '  At  present,'  he  writes  to  Abbott,  *  I 
am  as  serious  as  you  can  be,  and  would  not  scruple  to 
speak  a  truth  to  any  hiunan  being,  whatever  repugnance 
it  might  give  rise  to.  Being  in  this  state  of  mind,  I 
should  have  refrained  from  writing  to  you,  did  I  not  con- 
ceive from  the  general  tenor  of  your  letters  that  your 
mind  is,  at  proper  times,  occupied  upon  serious  subjects 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  that  are  frivolous.'  Plainly 
be  bad  &llen  into  that  stem  Puritan  mood,  which  nut 
only  oruflifies  the  affections  and  lusts  of  bim  who  liar- 
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hours  it,  but  la  often  a  cause  of  dioturbed  digestion  to  hif 
friends. 

About  three  months  after  his  engagement  vith  De  U 
Roche,  Faraday  quitted  him  and  bookbinding  together. 
He  had  heard  Davy,  ccpied  bis  lectures,  and  written  to 
bim, entreating  to  be  released  from  Trade,  which  he  hated, 
and  enabled  to  pursue  Science.  Davy  recognised  the 
merit  of  his  correspondent,  kept  his  eye  upon  him,  and, 
when  occasion  offered,  drove  to  his  door  and  sent  in  a 
letter,  offering  him  the  post  of  assistant  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  Royal  Institution.  He  was  engaged  March  1, 
1812,  and  on  the  8th  we  find  him  extracting  the  sugar 
from  beet-root.  He  joined  the  City  Philosophical  Society 
which  had  been  founded  by  Mr.  Tatum  in  1808.  'The 
discipline  was  very  sturdy,  the  remarks  very  plain,  and 
the  results  most  valuable.'  Faraday  derived  great  profit 
from  this  little  association.  In  the  laboratory  he  had  a 
discipline  sturdier  rtill.  Both  Davy  and  himself  were  at 
this  time  frequently  cut  and  bruised  by  explosions  of  chlo- 
ride of  nitrogen.  One  explosion  was  so  rapid  *  as  to  blow 
my  band  open,  tear  away  a  part  of  one  nail,  and  make  my 
fingers  so  sore  that  I  cannot  use  them  easily.'  In  another 
experiment  'the  tube  and  receiver  were  blown  to  pieces,  I 
got  a  cut  on  the  head,  and  Sir  Humphry  a  bruise  on 
his  hand.'  And  again  speaking  of  the  same  substince,  he 
says,  *  when  put  in  the  pump  and  exhausted,  it  stood  for 
a  motnent,  and  then  exploded  with  a  fearful  nnise.  Both 
Sir  H.  and  I  had  masks  on,  but  I  escaped  this  time  the 
best.  Sir  H.  had  his  &ce  cut  in  two  places  about  the 
chin,  and  a  violent  blow  on  the  forehead  struck  through  a 
considerable  thickness  of  silk  and  leather.'  It  was  this 
same  substance  that  blew  out  the  eye  of  Dulong. 

Over  and  over  again,  even  at  this  early  date,  we  can 
discern  the  quality  whicn,  compounded  with  his  rare  Intel- 
lectual  power,  made  bim  a  great  experimental  philoeopher. 
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Tliig  was  his  desire  to  see  fucts,  and  not  to  rest  coiitent«:d 
with  the  descriptions  of  them.  He  frequently  pits  the 
eye  against  the  ear,  and  affirms  the  enormouB  auperioritj 
of  the  organ  of  vision.  Late  in  life  I  have  heard  him  enj 
that  he  could  never  fully  understand  an  experiment  until 
he  had  seen  it.  But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  experi- 
ment. He  aspired  to  be  a  teacher,  and  reflected  and 
wrote  upon  the  method  of  scientific  exposition.  *  A  lec- 
turer,' he  observes,  'should  appear  easy  and  collected,  un- 
daunted and  unconcerned ; '  still  '  his  whole  behaviour 
should  evince  respect  for  his  audience'  These  recommend- 
ations were  afterwards  in  great  part  embodied  by  bimseltV 
I  doubt  his  '  unconcern,'  but  his  fearlessness  was  often 
manifested.  It  u^ed  to  rise  within  him  as  a  wave,  which 
carried  both  him  and  his  audience  along  with  it.  On  rare 
occasions  also,  when  he  felt  himself  and  his  subject  hope- 
.  lessly  unintelligible,  he  suddenly  evoked  a  certain  reckless- 
ness of  thought,  and,  without  halting  to  extricate  his  bewil- 
dered followers,  be  would  dash  alone  through  the  jungle 
into  which  he  had  unwittingly  led  them ;  thus  saving 
them  from  ennui  by  the  exhibition  of  a  vigour  which,  for 
the  time  being,  they  could  neither  share  nor  comprehend. 
In  October  1813  he  quitted  England  with  Sir  Hum- 
phry and  Lady  Davy.  During  his  absence  he  kept  a 
journal,  firom  which  copious  and  interesting  extracts  have 
been  made  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones.  Davy  was  considerate, 
preferring  at  times  to  be  his  own  servant  rather  than  im- 
pose on  Faraday  duties  which  he  disliked.  But  Lady 
Davy  was  the  reverse.  She  treated  him  as  an  underling ; 
he  chafed  under  the  treatment,  and  was  often  on  the  point 
of  returning  home.  They  halted  at  Geneva.  De  la  Rive, 
the  elder,  had  known  Davy  in  1799,  and,  by  his  writings  in 
the  'Biblioth^ue  Britannique,' had  been  the  first  to  make 
the  English  chemist's  labours  known  abroad.  He  wel- 
comed Davy  to  his  country  residence  in  1814.     Both  were 
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sportemen,  and  they  often  went  out  ehooUng  together. 
On  these  occasions  Faraday  charged  Davy's  gun  while  Do 
la  Bive  charged  hia  own.  Once  the  Oenevese  phitowpher 
found  himself  by  the  eide  of  Faraday,  and  in  his  frank 
and  genial  way  entered  into  conversation  with  the  young 
man.  It  was  evident  that  a  person  possessing  such  a 
charm  of  manner  and  such  high  intellitrence  could  be  no 
mere  servant.  On  enquiry  De  la  Hive  was  somewhat 
shocked  to  find  that  the  aoi-dieant  d<mieetique  was  really 
priparateur  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution ;  and 
he  immediately  proposed  that  Faraday  thenceforth  should 
join  the  masters  instead  of  the  Bervant«  at  their  meals. 
To  this  Davy,  probably  out  of  weak  deference  to  his  wife, 
objected;  but  an  arrangement  wa«  come  to  that  Faraday 
thenceforward  should  have  his  food  in  his  own  room. 
Rumour  states  that  a  dinner  in  honour  of  Faraday  was 
given  by  De  la  Rive.  This  is  a  delusion ;  there  was  no 
such  banquet ;  but  Faraday  never  forgot  the  kindness  of 
the  friend  who  saw  his  merit  when  he  was  a  mere  garftm 
de  lahoraioire.^ 

He  returned  in  1815  to  the  Royal  Institution.  Hera 
he  helped  Davy  for  years;  he  worked  also  for  himself^  and 
lectured  frequently  at  the  City  Philosophical  Society. 
He  took  lessons  in  elocntion,  happily  without  damage  to 
his  natural  force,  earnestness,  and  grace  of  delivery.  He 
was  never  pledged  to  theory,  and  he  changed  in  opinion 
as  knowledge  advanced.  With  him  life  was  growth.  In 
tfaosfl  early  lectures  we  hear  him  say, '  In  knowledge,  that 
man  only  is  to  be  contemned  and  despised  who  is  not  in  s 

'  Vbils  conflaed  laat  antamD  at  Ocnsca  by  tlia  effects  of  a  futl  ia  th# 
Al^  U7  tMenda,  with  ■  kindnoi  I  an  HBTarforgekdid  al  I  that  friendihip 
could  aoggeM  to  rendar  m;  Ciiptivity  pleaunC  to  ma.  M.  da  la  Sin  Ihea 
VTMe  out  for  ma  the  fall  Hceoaat,  of  vhich  the  foregoing  ii  a  condanaed 
■btrtract.  It  wu  at  tbe  deaira  of  Dr.  Bodm  Jouea  that  I  ukad  him  to  do 
■o.  Tha  ramoOT  of  a  banquet  at  Qeuem  illnatiMaa  tha  tsodancj  to  (vb- 
Mitnts  for  th«  ]mUh  of  18U  tha  Faradaj  cf  latai  yean. 
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■tate  of  transition.'  And  again  :  '  Nothing  is  more  diffi- 
cult and  reqiiirea  more  caution  than  philosophical  deduc- 
tion, nor  is  there  anything  more  adverse  to  its  accuracy 
than  fixity  of  opinion.'  Not  that  he  was  wafted  about  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine;  but  that  he  united  flexibility 
with  bis  strength.  In  striking  contrast  with  this  intel- 
lectual expansivenesB  was  his  fixity  in  religion,  but  this  is 
a  subject  which  cannot  be  discussed  here. 

Of  all  the  letters  published  in  these  volumes  none 
possess  a  greater  ch&rm  than  those  of  Faraday  to  his  wife. 
Here,  as  Dr.  Bence  Jones  truly  remarks,  '  he  laid 
open  all  his  mind  and  the  whole  of  his  character,  and 
what  can  be  made  known  can  scarcely  fail  to  charm  every 
one  by  its  loveliness,  its  truthfulness,  and  its  eameetnese.' 
Abbott  and  he  sometimes  swerved  into  word-play  about 
love ;  but  up  to  1820,  or  thereabouts,  the  passion  was 
potential  merely.  Faraday's  journal  indeed  contains  en- 
tries which  show  that  he  took  pleasure  in  the  assertion  of 
his  contempt  for  lovej  but  these  very  entries  became 
links  in  his  destiny.  It  was  through  them  that  he 
became  acquainted  with  one  who  inspired  him  with  a 
feeling  which  only  ended  with  his  life.  His  biographer 
has  given  us  the  means  of  tracing  the  varying  moods 
which  preceded  his  acceptance.  They  reveal  more  than 
the  common  alternations  of  light  and  gloom  ;  at  one 
moment  be  wishes  that  hie  flesh  might  melt  and  he  be- 
come DOthing ;  at  another  he  is  intoxicated  with  hope. 
The  impetuosity  of  bis  character  was  then  unchastened  by 
the  discipline  to  which  it  was  subjected  in  after-years. 
The  very  strength  of  bis  passion  proved  for  a  time  a  bar 
to  its  advance,  suggesting,  as  it  did,  to  the  conjcientious 
mind  of  Miss  Barnard,  doubts  of  her  capability  to  return 
it  with  adequate  force.  But  they  met  again  and  again, 
and  at  each  successive  meeting  he  found  his  heaven 
clearer,   until   at   length   he   was   able  to   say,   <  Not  a 
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moment's  alio;  of  this  evening's  lieppinesa  occurred. 
Everything  was  delightful  to  the  last  moment  of  mj  stay 
with  my  companion,  becauw  she  was  bo.*  The  turbulence 
of  doubt  subsided,  and  a  calm  and  elevating  confidence 
took  its  place.  *What  can  I  call  myself,'  he  writes  to  her 
in  a  subsequent  letter, '  to  convey  most  perfectly  my  affec- 
tion and  love  for  you  ?  Can  I  or  can  truth  say  more  than 
that  for  this  world  I  am  yours  ?*  Assuredly  he  made  his 
profession  good,  and  no  fairer  light  falls  upon  bis  cha- 
racter than  that  which  reveals  his  relations  to  hie  wife. 
Never,  I  believe,  existed  a  manlier,  purer,  steadier  love. 
Like  a  burning  diamond,  it  continued  to  shed,  foi  siz-and- 
forty  years,  its  white  and  smokeless  glow. 

Furaday  was  married  on  June  12,  1821 ;  and  up  to 
this  date  Davy  appears  throughout  as  his  friend.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  disunion  occurred  between  them, 
which,  while  it  lasted,  must  have  given  Faraday  intense 
pain.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  honesty  of  conviction 
with  which  this  subject  has  been  treated  by  Dr.  Bence 
Jones,  and  there  may  be  facts  known  to  him,  but  not  ap- 
pearing in  these  volumes,  which  justify  his  opinion  that 
Davy  in  those  days  bad  become  jealous  of  Faraday.  This, 
which  is  the  prevalent  belief,  is  also  reproduced  in  ao 
excellent  article  in  the  March  number  of  '  Fraser's  Maga- 
zine.' But  the  best  analysis  I  can  make  of  the  data  fails 
to  present  Davy  in  this  light  to  me.  The  facts,  as  I  regard 
them,  are  briefly  these. 

In  1820,  Oersted  of  Copenhagen  made  the  celebrated 
discovery  which  connects  electricity  with  magDetism,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  acute  mind  of  Wollaston  per- 
ceived that  a  wire  carrying  a  current  ought  to  rotate 
round  its  own  axis  under  the  influence  of  a  magnetic  pole. 
In  1821  be  tried,  but  failed,  to  realise  this  result  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution.  Faraday  was  not 
present  at  the  moment,  but  he  came  in  immediately  after- 
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wards  and  heard  the  converaatioo  of  Wollaston  and  Davy 
About  the  experiment.  He  had  also  heard  a  rumour  of  a 
wager  that  Dr.  Wollaaton  would  eventually  succeed. 

This  was  in  April.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
Faraday  wrote  a  history  of  electro- magnetism,  and  repeated 
for  himself  the  experiments  which  he  described.  It  waa 
while  thus  instructing  himself  that  he  succeeded  in  causing 
»  wire,  carrying  an  electric  current,  to  rotat«  round  a  mag- 
netic pole.  This  was  not  the  result  sought  by  Wollaston, 
but  it  was  closely  related  to  that  result. 

The  strong  tendency  of  Faraday's  mind  to  look  upon 
the  reciprocal  actions  of  natural  foroett  gave  birth  to  bis 
greatest  discoveries;  and  we,  who  know  this,  should  be 
justified  in  concluding  that,  even  bad  Wollaston  not  pre- 
ceded bim,  the  result  would  have  been  the  same.  But  in 
judging  Davy  we  ought  to  transport  ourselves  to  his  time, 
and  carefully  exclude  from  our  thoughts  aud  feelings  that 
noble  subsequent  life,  which  would  render  simply  impos- 
sible the  ascription  to  Faraday  of  anything  unfair.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  Davy  to  put  our  knowledge  in  the 
place  of  his,  or  to  credit  him  with  data  which  he  could 
not  have  posgessed.  Bumom  and  fact  bad  connected  the 
name  of  Wollaston  with  these  supposed  interactions 
between  magnets  and  currents.  When,  therefore,  Faraday 
in  October  published  bis  successful  experiment,  without  . 
any  allusion  to  Wollaston,  general,  though  really  un- 
grounded, criticism  followed.  I  say  ungrounded  because, 
tirstly,  Faraday's  experiment  was  not  that  of  Wollaston, 
and  secondly,  Faraday,  before  he  published  it,  had  actually 
called  upon  Wollaston,  and  not  finding  him  at  home  did 
not  feel  himself  authorised  to  mention  his  name. 

In  December,  Faraday  published  a  second  paper  on  the 
same  subject,  from  which,  through  a  misapprehension, 
the  name  of  Wollaston  was  also  omitted.  Warburton  and 
others  thereupon  affirmed  that  Wollaston's  ideas  had  been 
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appropriated  without  acknowledgment,  and  it  is  plain  that 
Wollaetuo  himself,  though  cautious  in  his  utterance,  vaa 
also  hurt.  Cnnsure  grew  till  it  became  intolerahle.  '  I 
hear,'  writes  Faraday  to  his  frieud  Stodart, '  everj  day  more 
and  more  of  these  soundB,  which,  though  only  whispers  to 
me,  are,  I  suspect,  spoken  aloud  among  scientific  men.* 
He  might  have  written  explanations  and  defences,  but  he 
went  Btraighter  to  the  point,  lie  wished  to  see  the  prin- 
cipals fcce  to  face — to  plead  his  cause  before  them  person- 
alty. There  was  a  certain  vehemence  in  his  desire  to  do  this. 
He  saw  Wollaston,  he  eaw  Davy,  he  saw  WarburtoD ;  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  the  irresistible  candour 
and  truth  of  character  which  these  viva  voce  defences  rs- 
vealed,  as  much  as  the  defences  themselves,  that  disarmed 
resentment  at  the  time. 

As  regards  Davy,  another  cause  of  dissension  arose  in 
1823.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  Faraday  analysed  the 
hydrate  of  chlonoe,  a  substance  once  believed  to  be  the 
element  chlorine,  but  proved  by  Davy  to  he  a  compound 
of  thnt  element  and  water.  The  analysis  was  looked  over 
by  Davy,  who  then  and  there  suggested  to  Faraday  to 
heat  the  hydrate  in  a  closed  glass  tube.  This  was  done, 
the  substance  was  decomposed,  and  one  of  the  products  of 
decomposition  was  proved  by  Faraday  to  be  chlorine 
liquefied  by  its  own  pressure.  On  the  day  of  its  discovery 
he  communicated  this  result  to  Dr.  Paris.  Davy,  on  being 
informed  of  it,  instantly  liquefied  another  gas  in  the  same 
way.  Having  struck  thus  into  Faraday's  enquiry,  ought 
he  out  to  have  left  the  matter  in  Faraday's  hands?  I 
think  he  ought.  But,  considering  his  relation  to  both 
Faraday  and  the  hydrate  of  chlorine,  Davy,  I  submit,  may 
be  excuiMNl  for  thinking  differently.  A  father  is  not 
always  wise  enough  to  see  that  his  son  has  ceased  to  be  a 
boy,  and  estrangement  on  this  account  is  not  rare ;  nor 
was  Davy  wise  enough  to  discern  that  Faraday  had  passed 
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the  mere  assistant  stage,  and  become  a  discoverer.  It  is 
DOW  hard  to  avoid  magmfyiDg  this  error.  But  had  Fara- 
day died  or  ceased  to  work  at  this  time,  or  had  his  subne- 
quent  life  been  devoted  to  money-getting,  iof^tead  of  to 
research,  would  anybody  now  dream  of  ascribing  jeaiouby 
to  Davy?  Assuredly  not.  Why  should  he  be  jealous? 
His  reputation  at  this  time  was  almost  vithout  a  parallel : 
bis  glory  was  without  a  cloud.  He  had  added  to  his  other 
discoveries  that  of  Faraday,  and  after  hanog  been  his 
teacher  for  seven  years,  his  language  to  him  was  this:  '  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  that  you  are  comfortable 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  not 
only  do  something  good  and  honourable  for  yourself,  but 
also  for  science.*  This  is  not  the  language  of  jealousy, 
potential  or  actual.  Sut  the  chlorine  business  introduced 
irritation  and  anger,  to  which,  and  not  to  any  ignobler 
motive,  Davy's  opposition  to  the  election  of  Faraday  to 
the  Royal  Society  is,  I  am  persuaded,  to  be  ascribed. 

These  matters  are  touched  upon  with  perfect  candour, 
and  becoming  consideration,  in  the  volumes  of  Dr.  Bence 
Jones ;  but  in  '  society '  they  are  not  always  so  handled. 
Here  a  name  of  noble  intellectual  associations  is  surrounded 
by  injurious  rumours  which  I  would  willingly  scatter  for 
ever.  The  pupil's  magnitude,  and  the  splendour  of  his 
position,  are  too  great  and  absolute  to  need  as  a  foil  the 
humiliation  of  hiit  master.  Brothers  in  intellect,  Davy  and 
Faraday,  however,  could  never  have  become  brothers  in 
feeling ;  their  characters  were  too  unlike.  Davy  loved  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  fame  ;  Faraday  the  inner  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  fairly  won  renown.  They  were 
both  proud  men.  But  with  Davy  pride  projected  itself 
into  the  outer  world ;  while  with  Faraday  it  became  a 
steadying  and  dignifying  inward  force.  In  one  great  par- 
ticular they  agreed.  Each  of  them  could  have  turned  hia 
Bcienoe  to  immense  commercial  profit,  but  neither  of  them 
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did  BO.  The  noble  excitement  of  research,  and  the  delight 
of  discovery,  constituted  their  reward.  I  commend  them 
to  the  reverence  which  great  gifts  greatly  exercised  ought 
to  inspire.  They  were  both  ours ;  and  through  the  coming 
centuries  England  will  be  able  to  point  wiUi  just  pride  to 
the  possession  of  such  men. 


The  first  volume  of  the  '  Life  and  Letters '  reveals  to 
ua  the  youth  who  was  to  be  &ther  to  the  man.  Skil- 
ful, aspiring,  resolute,  he  grew  steadily  in  knowledge  and 
in  power.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  relation  of 
Action  to  Reaction  was  ever  present  to  Faraday's  mind. 
It  had  been  fostered  by  his  discovery  of  Magnetic  Rota- 
tions, and  it  planted  in  him  more  daring  ideas  of  a  similar 
kind.  Magnetism  he  knew  could  be  evoked  by  electricity, 
and  he  thought  that  electricity,  in  its  turn,  ought  to  be 
capable  of  evolution  by  magnetism.  On  August  29, 1831, 
his  experiments  on  this  subject  began.  He  had  been  forti- 
fied by  previous  trials,  which,  though  failures,  had  be- 
gotten instincts  directing  him  towards  the  truth.  He, 
like  every  strong  worker,  might  at  times  miss  the  outward 
object,  but  he  always  gained  the  inner  light,  education 
and  expansion.  Of  this  Faraday's  life  was  a  constant 
illustration.  By  November  he  had  discovered  and  colli- 
gated a  multitude  of  the  most  wonderful  and  unexpected 
phenomena.  He  had  generated  currents  by  currents; 
currents  by  magnets,  permanent  and  transitory ;  and  he 
afterwards  generated  currents  by  the  earth  itself.  Arago's 
'  Magnetism  of  Rotation,'  which  had  for  years  offered  itself 
as  a  challenge  to  the  best  scientific  intellects  of  Europe 
now  fell  into  his  hands.  It  proved  to  be  a  beautiful,  but 
still  special,  illustration  of  the  great  principle  of  Magneto* 
electric  Induction.     Nothing  equal  to  this,  in   the  way 
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of    pure    experimental    enquiry,    fatid    previously    been 
'  achieved. 

Electricities  fiom  Tarioua  sourcea  were  next  exntnined, 
and  their  differencee  and  resemblances  revealed.  He  thus 
assured  himself  of  theii  substantial  identity.  He  then 
took  up  Conduction,  and  gave  many  striking  illustmtions 
of  the  influence  of  Fusion  on  Conducting  Power.  Be- 
noundng  professional  work,  from  which  at  this  time  be 
might  have  derived  an  income  of  many  thousands  a  year, 
he  poured  his  whole  momentum  into  his  researches.  He 
was  long  entangled  in  Electro-chemistry.  The  light  of 
law  was  for  &  time  obscured  by  the  thick  umbrage  of  novel 
iacts;  but  he  finally  emerged  from  his  researches  with 
the  great  principle  of  DeRnite  Electro-chemical  Decom- 
position in  his  hands.  If  bis  discovery  of  Magneto-elec- 
tricity may  be  ranked  with  that  of  the  Pile  by  Volta,  this 
new  discovery  may  almost  stand  bfside  that  of  Definite 
Combining  Proportions  in  Chemistry.  He  passed  on  to 
Static  Electricity — its  Conduction,  Induction,  and  Mode 
of  Propagation.  He  discovered  and  illustrated  the  prin- 
ciple of  Inductive  capacity ;  and,  turning  to  theory,  be 
asked  himself  how  electrical  attractions  and  repulsioni  are 
transmitted.  Are  they,  like  gravity,  actions  at  a  distance, 
or  do  they  require  a  medium  P  If  the  former,  then,  like 
gravity,  tbey  will  act  in  straight  lines ;  if  the  latter,  then, 
like  sound  or  light,  they  may  turn  a  comer.  Faraday 
held — and  bis  views  are  gaining  ground — ^that  his  experi- 
ments proved  the  fact  of  curvilinear  propagation,  and 
hence  the  operation  of  a  medium.  Others  denied  this ; 
but  none  can  deny  the  profound  and  philosophic  character 
of  his  leading  thought.'  The  first  volume  of  the  Researehes 
contains  all  the  papers  here  referred  to. 

■  In  a  TMj  remarluble  pnprr  pdbliahed  in  FoKgeadorff'B  'AnnKlenTor 
IB67,  WarasT  Siomeni  accept*  and  develops  Fandaj'f  dieoiy  of  Molecnlaf 
iDdndioii. 
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f^iraday  had  heard  it  stated  that  henceforth  physical 
discovenes  would  be  made  mlely  by  the  aid  of  mathematics;  " 
that  we  had  our  data,  and  needed  only  to  work  deductively. 
Statementa  of  a  similar  character  crop  out  from  time  to 
time  in  our  day.  They  arise  from  an  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nature,  present  condition,  and  prospective 
vastness  of  the  field  of  physical  enquiry.  The  tendency 
of  natural  science  doubtless  is  to  bring  all  physical  phe- 
nomena under  the  dominion  of  mechanical  laws ;  to  give 
them,  in  other  words,  mathematical  expression.  But  our 
approach  to  this  resitit  is  asymptotic;  and  for  ages  to 
come — possibly  for  all  the  ages  of  the  human  race — Nature 
will  find  room  for  both  the  philosophical  experimenter 
and  the  mathematician.  Faraday  entered  his  protest 
against  the  foregoing  statement  by  labelling  his  inreatiga- 
tions  '  Experimental  Besearches  in  Electricity.'  They 
were  completed  in  1854,  and  three  volumes  of  them  have 
been  published.  For  the  sake  of  reference,  he  numbered 
every  paragraph,  the  last  number  being  3362.  In  1859 
he  collected  and  published  a  fourth  volume  of  papers,  under 
the  title,  '  Experimental  Researches  in  Chemistry  and 
Physics.'  Thus  the  apostle  of  experiment  illustrated  its 
power,  and  magnified  his  office. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Researches  embraces  memoirs 
on  the  Electricity  of  the  Gymnotus ;  on  the  Source  of 
Power  in  the  Voltaic  Pile ;  on  the  Electricity  evolved  by 
the  Friction  of  Water  and  Steam,  in  which  the  phenomena 
and  principles  of  Sir  William  Armstrong's  Hydro-electric 
machine  are  described  and  developed ;  a  paper  on  Mag- 
netic Rotations,  and  Faraday's  letters  in  relation  to  the 
controversy  it  aroused.  The  contribution  of  most  per- 
manent value  here,  is  that  on  the  Source  of  Power  io  the 
Voltaic  Pile.  By  it  the  Contact  Theory,  pure  and  simple, 
was  totally  overthrown,  and  the  necessity  of  chemical  action 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  current  demonstrated. 
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The  third  roliime  of  the  Researches  opens  ^th  a 
memoir  entitled  *  The  Ma^etisatioa  of  Light,  and  the 
Illumination  of  Magnetic  Lines  of  Force.'  It  ia  difficult 
even  now  to  affix  a  definite  meaning  to  tliis  title ;  but  the 
discovery  of  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation,  which 
it  announced,  seems  pregnant  with  great  results.  The 
writings  of  William  Thomson  on  the  theoretic  aspects  nf 
the  discovery;  the  excellent  eleotro^ynamic  measure- 
meats  of  Wilhelm  Weber,  which  are  models  of  ezperi- 
mental  completeness  and  skill ;  Weber's  labours  in  con- 
junction with  his  lamented  &iend  Kohlrausch— above  all, 
the  researches  of  Qerk  Maxwell  on  the  Electro-magnetic 
Theory  of  Light — point  to  that  wonderful  and  mysterious 
medium,  which  is  the  rehicle  of  light  and  radiant  heat,  as 
the  probable  basis  also  of  magnetic  and  electric  phenomena. 
The  hope  of  such  a  connection  was  first  raised  by  the 
discovery  here  referred  to.*  Faraday  himself  seemed  to 
cling  with  particular  affection  to  this  discover?.  He  felt 
that  there  was  more  in  it  than  be  was  able  to  unfold.  He 
predicted  that  it  would  grow  in  meaning  with  the  growth 
of  science.  This  it  has  done ;  this  it  is  doing  now.  Its 
right  interpretation  will  probably  mark  an  epoch  in  scien- 
tific history. 

Kapidly  following  it  ia  the  discovery  of  Diami^etism, 
or  the  Bepulsion  of  Matter  by  a  magnet.  Bnigmans  had 
shown  that  biBmutb  repelled  a  magnetic  needle.  Here  he 
stopped.     Le  Bailliff  proved  that  antimony  did  the  same. 

*  A.  latter  «ddre«ed  to  m«  by  Fcofessoi  Weber  oa  UaTCh  18  Init 
contain*  tha  fulIowiDg  rsfenDCa  to  the  connection  beia  mentiotied  :  '  Die 
Hoflhang  einpi  aolchen  ComUnation  iat  durch  Faradaj'i  Entdeckniig  der 
DrstiDiig  der  PolnrisiitiDDBebeDe  dunh  magDetiacha  Directiouakriifl  zurrat, 
nnd  Kidniiii  dsrch  die  UebereinstimmuDg  drijeaigen  Gwichvindigkeit. 
welche  da*  Verhaltniaa  drr  alecCnMljiiamiichaa  Kinbait  lur  alecuo  ita- 
Ijacben  auadrickt,  mit  dar  Oeachwindigkeit  dea  licbta  angrregc  wurden ; 
and  mil  acbeiat  von  alien  Trnncben,  welche  lor  Yeiwirklichung  diuaar 
HoflbDBg  gamacht  Torden  aind,  das  trd  Herm  MoxTell  gsmocbtv  am 
ariotgiuchMan.' 
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Here  be  stopped.  Seebeck,  Becqaerel,  and  others,  also 
touched  the  diBcovery.  These  fragmentary  gleams  excited 
a  momentary  curiosity,  and  were  almost  forgotten,  vhen 
Faraday,  independently,  alighf«d  on  the  same  &cts ;  and, 
instead  of  stopping,  made  them  the  inlets  to  a  new  and 
vast  region  of  research.  The  value  of  a  discovery  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  intellectual  action  it  calls  forth ;  and  it 
was  Faraday's  good  fortane  to  strike  such  lodes  of  scien- 
ti6c  truth  as  give  occupation  to  some  of  the  best  intellects 
of  our  age. 

The  salient  quality  of  Faraday's  scientific  character 
reveals  itself  from  beginning-  to  end  of  these  volumes :  a 
union  of  ardour  and  patience — the  one  prompting  the 
attack,  the  other  holding  him  on  to  it,  till  defeat  was  final 
or  victory  assured.  Certainty  in  one  sense  or  the  other 
was  necessary  to  his  peace  of  mind.  The  right  method 
of  investigation  is  perhaps  incommunicable ;  it  depends 
on  the  individual  rather  than  on  the  system,  and  the 
mark  is  missed  when  Faraday's  researches  are  pointed  to 
as  merely  illustrative  of  the  power  of  the  inductive  philo- 
sophy. The  brain  may  be  filled  with  that  philosophy ; 
but  without  the  energy  and  insight  which  this  man  pos- 
sessed, and  which  with  him  were  personal  and  distinctive, 
we  should  never  rise  to  the  level  of  his  achievements. 
His  power  is  that  of  individual  genius,  rather  than  of 
philosophic  m^hod ;  the  energy  of  a  strong  soul  express- 
ing itself  after  its  own  fashion,  and  acknowledging  no 
mediator  between  it  and  Nature. 

The  second  volume  of  the  *  Life  and  Letters,'  Uke  the 
first,  is  a  historic  treasury  as  regards  Faraday's  work  and 
character,  and  his  scientific  and  social  relations.  It 
contains  letters  from  Humboldt,  Herschel,  Hachette,  De 
la  Bive,  Dumas,  Liebig,  Melloni,  Becquerel,  Oersted, 
Pliicker,  Du  Bois  Beymond,  Lord  Melbourne,  Prineo 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  many  other  distinguished  men.     I 


notice  with  particular  pleasure  a  letter  from  Sir  John 
Herschel,  in  reply  to  a  sealed  packet  addressed  to  him  by 
Faraday,  but  which  he  had  permLision  to  open  if  he 
pleased.  The  packet  referred  to  one  of  the  many  unful- 
filled hopes  which  spring  up  in  tbe  mind  of  fertile  investi- 
gators:— 

'  Go  on  and  prosper,  *'  from  strength  to  strength,"  like 
a  victor  marching  with  assured  step  to  further  conquests ; 
and  be  certain  that  no  voice  will  join  more  heartily  in  the 
peans  that  already  begin  to  rise,  and  will  speedily  swell 
into  a  shout  of  triumph,  astounding  even  to  yourself,  than 
that  of  J.  F.  W.  Herachel.' 

Faraday's  behaviour  to  Mellon!  in  1835  merits  a  word 
of  iKrtice.  The  young  man  was  a  political  exile  in  Paris. 
He  had  newly  fothioned  and  applied  the  thermo-electric 
pile,  and  had  obtained  with  it  results  of  tbe  greatest 
importance.  But  they  were  not  appreciated.  With  tbe 
sickness  of  disappointed  hope  Melloni  waited  for  tbe 
report  of  the  Commissioners,  appointed  by  tbe  Academy 
of  Sciences  to  examine  his  labours.  At  length  he  published 
his  researches  in  the  'Annales  de  Cbimie.'  They  thus 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Faraday,  who,  discerning  at  once 
tbeir  extraordinary  merit,  obtained  for  their  author  the 
Uumford  Medal  of  the  Boyal  Society.  A  sum  of  money 
always  accompaniea  this  medal ;  and  the  pecuniary  help 
was,  at  this  time,  even  more  essential  than  the  mark  of 
honour  to  the  young  refugee.  Melloni's  gratitude  was 
boundless : — 

'  Et  voua,  monsieur,'  he  writes  to  Faraday,  •  qui  appar- 
tenez  &  une  soci^t^  k  laquells  je  n'avaig  rien  offert,  vous 
qui  me  connaissiez  k  peine  de  nom ;  vous  n'avez  pas 
demands  si  j'avais  des  ennemis  faibles  ou  puissants,  ni 
calcuU  quel  en  ^tait  lenombre;  mais  vous  avez  parle 
pour  TopprimS  Stranger,  pour  celui  qui  n'avalt  pas  le 
moindre  droit  4  tant  de  bieDveillance,  et  vos  paroles  ont 
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it6  accueillies  favorablement  par  des  collogues  conscien- 
cieuxl  Je  recoimais  bien  1&  dns  hommeB  di^es  d<f  leui 
Doble  misaion,  lee  v^ritablea  repr^ntants  de  la  science 
d'un  pays  libra  etg^n^reiu.* 

Within  the  prescribed  limits  of  this  article  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  even  the  slenderest  summary  of  Fara- 
day's correspondence,  or  to  carve  from  it  more  than  the 
merest  fragments  of  his  character.  Hia  letters,  written  to 
liord  Melbomme  and  others  in  1836,  regarding  his  pensioD, 
illustrate  his  uncompromising  independence.  The  Prime 
Minister  had  offended  him,  but  assuredly  the  apology 
demanded  and  given  was  complete.  I  think  it  certain 
that,  notwithstanding  the  very  full  accountof  this  tntneac- 
tion  given  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  motives  and  influences 
were  at  work  which  even  now  are  not  entirely  revealed. 
The  roinibter  was  bitterly  attacked,  but  he  bore  the 
censure  of  the  prees  with  great  dignity.  Faraday,  while 
he  disavowed  having  either  directly  or  indirectly  furnished 
the  matter  of  those  attacks,  did  not  publicly  exonerate 
his  lordship.  The  Hon.  Caroline  Fox  had  proved  her- 
self Faraday's  ardent  friend,  and  it  was  ehe  who  had 
healed  the  breach  between  the  philosopher  and  the 
minister.  She  manifestly  thought  that  Faraday  ought  to 
have  come  forward  in  Lord  Melbourne's  defence,  and 
there  is  a  flavour  of  resentment  in  one  of  her  letters  to 
him  on  the  subject.  No  doubt  Faraday  bad  good  groimds 
for  his  reticence,  but  they  are  to  me  unknown, 

In  1841  bis  health  broke  down  utterly,  and  he  went 
to  Switzerland  with  his  wife  and  brother-in-law.  His 
bodily  vigour  soon  revived,  and  he  accomplished  feats  of 
walking  respectable  even  for  a  trained  mountaineer.  The 
publitihed  extracts  from  his  Swiss  journal  contain  many 
beautiful  and  touchiog  allusions.  Amid  references  to  the 
tints  of  the  Jungfrao,  the  blue  rifts  of  the  glaciers,  and 
the  noble  Nieeon  towering  over  the    Lake  of  Tbun,  wa 
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come  upon  the  charming  little  scrap  which  I  have  else- 
vhere  quoted :  *  Cloat-nail  makiDg  goes  oo  here  rather 
eonsiderabl;,  and  is  a  very  neat  and  pretty  uperation  to 
observe.  I  love  a  smith's  shop  and  anything  relating  to 
amithery.  My  father  was  a  smith.'  This  is  from  fais 
journal ;  but  be  is  imconsciously  speaking  to  somebody — 
perhaps  to  the  world. 

His  descriptions  of  the  Staubbacb,  Giessbach,  and  of 
the  scenic  eSfects  of  sky  and  mountain,  are  all  fine  and 
sympathetic.  But  amid  it  all,  and  in  reference  to  it  all, 
be  tells  his  sister  that '  true  enjoyment  is  from  within,  not 
from  without.'  In  those  days  Agassiz  was  living  under  a 
slab  of  gneiss  on  the  glacier  of  the  Aar.  Faraday  met 
Forbee  at  the  Grimsel,  and  arranged  with  him  an  excur- 
sion to  the  '  Hotel  des  Neofch&telois ; '  but  indisposition 
put  the  project  out. 

From  the  Fort  of  Ham,  in  1843,  Faraday  received  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. He  read  this  letter  to  me  many  years  ago,  and 
the  desire,  shown  in  various  ways  by  the  French  Emperor, 
to  turn  modem  science  to  account,  has  often  reminded 
me  of  it  since.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five  the  prisoner  of 
Ham  speaks  of  'rendering  bia  captivity  less  sad  by 
studying  the  great  discoveries '  which  science  owes  to 
Faraday ;  and  he  asks  a  question  which  reveals  biti  cast 
of  thought  at  the  time :  *  What  is  the  most  simple  com- 
bination to  give  to  a  voltaic  battery,  in  order  to  produce 
a  spark  capable  of  setting  fire  to  powder  under  water  oi 
under  ground?'  Should  the  necessity  arise,  the  French 
Emperor  will  not  lack  at  the  outset  the  best  appliances  of 
modem  science ;  while  we,  I  fear,  shall  have  to  learn  the 
magnitude  of  the  resoiu-cea  we  are  now  neglecting  amid 
the  pangs  of  actual  war.' 

'  The  '•clonce'Iiaj  noce  b«ea  spplied,  irilh  Mfoniahing  effact,  by  thoM 
wia  had  itudisd  it  &r  mon  thoionghlj  than  tha  Emparor  of  the  French. 
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Ooe  turns  with  renewed  pleasure  to  Faraday's  letten 
to  his  wife,  published  in  the  eecood  volume.  Here  surely 
the  loving  esseDce  of  the  man  appears  more  distinctly 
than  anywhere  else.  From  the  house  of  Dr.  Percy,  in 
Birmingham,  he  writes  thus : — 

♦  Here — even  here — the  moment  I  leave  the  table,  I 
wish  I  were  with  you  vn  quiet.     Oh,  what  happiness  is 
ours  t     My  runs  into  the  world  in  this  way  only  serve  to 
make  me  esteem  that  happineBs  the  more.' 
And  again : 

'  We  have  been  to  a  grand  conversazione  in  the  town- 
hall,  and  I  have  now  returned  to  my  room  to  talk  with 
you,  as  the  plcasantest  and  happiest  thing  that  I  can  do. 
Xothing  rests  me  so  much  as  communion  with  you.  I 
feel  it  even  now  as  I  write,  and  catch  myself  saying  the 
'  words  aloud  as  I  write  them.' 

Take    this,   moreover,   as    indicative    of    bia    love  for 
Nature: 

'After  writing,  I  walk  out  in  the  evening  hand  in 
hand  with  my  dear  wife  to  enjoy  the  sunset ;  for  to  me 
who  love  Bceaery,  of  all  that  I  have  seen  or  can  see,  there 
is  none  surpasses  that  of  heaven.  A  glorious  sunset 
brings  with  it  a  thousand  thoughts  that  delight  me.' 

Of  the  num'^rless  lights  thrown  upon  him  by  the 
'  Life  and  Iietters,'  some  &1I  upon  his  religion.  In  a 
letter  to  a  Sidy,  he  describes  himself  as  belonging  to  '  a 
very  small  and  despised  sect  of  Christians,  known,  if 
known  at  all,  as  Sandemanians,  and  our  hope  is  founded 
on  the  faith  that  is  in  Christ.'  He  adds :  'I  do  not  think 
it  at  all  necessary  to  tie  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences 
and  religion  together,  and  iu  my  intercourse  with  my 
fellow-creatures,  that  which  is  religious,  and  that  which 
is  philosophical,  have  ever  been  two  distinct  things.'  He 
SAW  clearly  the  danger  of  quitting  his  moorings,  and  bis 
science  acted  indirectly  as  the  3ari^;nard  of  his  particular 


bith.  For  bis  investigations  so  filled  his  mind  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  sceptical  questionirgs,  thus  sbielding  from  the 
aseaultfl  of  philosophy  the  creed  of  his  youth.  Hia  religion 
was  constitutional  and  hereditary.  It  was  implied  in  the 
eddies  of  his  blood  and  in  the  tremors  of  bis  bi'ain ;  and, 
however  itfl  outward  and  visible  fonn  might  have  changed, 
Faraday  would  still  have  possessed  its  elemental  con- 
stituents— awe,  reverence,  truth,  and  love. 

It  is  worth  enquiring  how  so  profoundly  religious  a 
mind,  and  so  great  a  teacher,  would  be  likely  to  regard 
our  present  discussions  on  the  subject  of  education. 
Faraday  would  be  a  *  secularist '  were  he  now  alive.  He 
had  no  sympathy  with  those  who  contemn  knowledge 
unless  it  be  accompanied  by  dogma.  A  lecture  delivered 
before  the  City  Philosophical  Society  in  1818,  when  he 
was  twenly-eix  years  of  age,  expresses  the  views  regarding 
education  which  he  entertained  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
'First,  then,' he  says, 'all  theological  considerations  are 
banished  from  the  society,  and  of  course  from  my  remarks ; 
and  whatever  I  may  say  baa  no  reference  to  a  future  state, 
or  to  the  means  which  are  to  be  adopted  in  this  world 
in  anticipation  of  it.  Next,  I  have  no  intention  of 
substituting  anything  for  religion,  but  I  wish  to  take 
that  part  of  human  nature  which  is  independent  of  it. 
Monility,  philosophy,  commerce,  the  various  institutions 
and  habits  of  society,  are  independent  of  religion,  and  may 
exist  either  with  or  without  it.  They  are  always  the 
same,  and  can  dwell  alike  in  the  breasts  of  those  who, 
&om  opinion,  are  entirely  opposed  in  the  net  of  prineipler 
they  include  in  the  term  religion,  or  in  those  who  have 
none. 

'  To  discriminate  more  closely,  if  possible,  I  will  ob- 
serve that  we  have  no  right  to  judge  religious  opinions ; 
but  the  human  nature  of  Uiia  evening  is  that  part  of  man 
which  we  have  a  right  to  judge.    And  I  think  it  will  be 
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found,  on  examination,  that  this  humanity — as  it  ma; 
perhaps  be  called — will  accord  with  what  I  have  before 
described  as  being  in  our  own  hands  so  improvable  and 
perfectible.' 

Among  my  old  papers  I  find  the  following  remarks  on 
one  of  my  earliest  dinners  with  Faraday :  *  At  two  o'clock 
he  came  down  for  me.  He,  his  niece,  and  myself,  formed 
the  party.  "I  never  give  dinners,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
know  liow  to  give  dinners,  and  I  never  dine  out.  But  I 
should  not  like  my  friends  to  attribute  this  to  a  wrong 
cause.  I  act  thus  for  the  sake  of  securing  time  for  work, 
and  not  through  religious  motives,  as  some  imagine." 
He  said  grace.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  call  his  prayer  a 
"saying  of  grace."  In  the  language  of  Scripture,  it  might 
be  described  as  the  petition  of  a  son,  into  whose  heart 
God  had  sent  the  Spirit  of  His  Son,  and  who  with  abso- 
I'jte  trust  asked  a  blessing  from  his  father.  We  dined  on 
toast  beef,  Yorkshire  pudding,  and  potatoes ;  drank 
sherry,  talked  of  research  and  its  requirements,  and  of 
his  habit  of  keeping  himself  free  from  the  distractions  of 
society.  He  was  bright  and  joyful — boylike,  in  &ct, 
though  he  is  now  sixty-two.  His  work  excites  admiration, 
but  contact  with  him  warms  and  elevates  the  hearts 
Here,  surely,  is  a  strong  man.  I  love  strength  ;  but  let 
me  not  forget  the  example  of  its  union  with  modesty, 
tenderness,  and  sweetness,  in  the  character  of  Faraday,' 

Faraday's  progress  in  discovery,  and  the  salient  points 
of  his  character,  are  well  brought  out  by  the  wise  cboioe 
of  letters  and  extracts  published  in  these  volumes.  I  will 
not  call  the  labours  of  the  biographer  final.  So  great  a 
character  will  challenge  reconstruction.  In  the  coming 
time  »ome  sympathetic  spirit,  with  the  requisite  strength, 
knowledge,  and  solvent  power,  will,  I  doubt  not,  render 
these  materials  plastic,  give  them  more  perfect  organic 
form,  and  send  through  them,  with  less  of  interruption. 
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the  currents  of  Furaday's  life.  '  He  was  too  good  a  man,* 
writes  Ms  present  biographer, '  for  me  to  estimate  rightly, 
and  too  great  a  philo^pher  for  me  to  understand 
thoroughly.'  That  may  be:  but  the  reverent  afiection  to 
which  we  owe  the  discovery,  selection,  and  arrangement 
of  the  materials  here  placed  before  ub,  is  probably  a  surer 
guide  than  mere  literary  skill.  The  task  of  the  artist 
who  may  wish  in  future  times  to  reproduce  the  real 
though  unobtrusive  grandeur,  the  purity,  beauty,  and 
childlike  simplicity  of  bim  whom  we  have  lost,  will  find 
his  chief  treasury  already  provided  for  him  by  Dr.  Benm 
Jones's  labour  of  love. 
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IX. 

TSE  COPLEY  MEDALIST  OF  ISId. 

THIRTY  years  ago  Electro- magnetism  was  looked  to  u 
B  motive  power,  which  might  possibly  compete  witli 
eteam.  Id  centres  of  industry,  such  as  Manchester,  at- 
tempts to  investigate  and  apply  this  power  were  numerous. 
This  is  shown  by  the  scientific  literature  of  the  time. 
Among  others  Mr.  James  Prescot  Joule,  h  resident  of  Man- 
chester, took  up  the  subject,  and,  in  a  series  of  papers  pub- 
lished in  Sturgeon's  '  Annals  of  Electricity'  between  1839 
and  1841,  described  various  attempts  at  the  construction 
and  perfection  of  electro-magnetic  engines.  The  spirit  in 
which  Mr.  Joule  pursued  these  enquiries  is  revealed  in  the 
following  extract :  '  I  am  particularly  aniious,*  he  says, 
*  to  communicate  any  new  arrangement  in  order,  if  possi- 
ble, to  forestall  the  monopolising  designs  of  those  who 
seem  to  regard  this  most  interesting  subject  merely  in  the 
light  of  pecuniary  speculation.*  He  was  naturally  led  to 
investigate  the  laws  of  electro-magnetic  attractions, 
and  in  1840  he  annoimced  the  important  principle  that 
the  attractive  force  exerted  by  two  electro-magnets,  or  by 
an  electro-magnet  and  a  mass  of  annealed  iron,  is  direoUy 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  strength  of  the  magnet- 
ising current;  while  the  attraction  exerted  between  an 
electro-magnet  and  the  pole  of  a  permanent  steel  magnet, 
varies  simply  as  the  strength  of  the  current.  These 
investigations  were  conducted  independently  of,  though  a 
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little  subMequently  to,  the  celebrated  enqiiiries  of  Heniy, 
Jacobi,  and  Leiiz  and  Jacobi,  od  the  same  subject. 

On  December  17,  1840,  Mr.  Joule  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  a  paper  on  the  production  of  heat 
by  Voltaic  electricity.  In  it  he  announced  the  law  that 
the  caloiific  effects  of  equal  quantities  of  transmitted 
electricity  are  proportional  to  the  resistance  overcome 
by  the  current,  whatever  may  be  the  length,  thickness, 
shape,  or  character  of  the  metal  which  closes  the  cir- 
cuit ;  and  also  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  quantity 
of  transmitted  electricity.  This  is  a  law  of  primary 
importance.  In  another  paper,  presented  to,  but  de- 
clined by,  she  Royal  Society,  he  confirmed  this  law  by 
new  experiments,  and  materially  extended  it.  He  also 
executed  experiments  on  the  heat  consequent  on  the 
passage  of  Voltaic  electricity  through  electrolytes,  and 
found,  in  all  cases,  that  the  beat  evolved  by  the  proper 
action  of  any  Voltaic  current  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  intensity  of  that  current,  multiplied  by  the 
resistance  to  conduction  which  it  experiences.  From 
this  law  ho  deduced  a  number  of  conclusions  of  the 
highest  importance  to  electro-chemistry. 

It  was  during  these  enquiries,  which  are  marked 
throughout  by  rare  sagacity  and  originality,  that  the  great 
idea  of  establishing  quantitative  relations  between  Me- 
chanical Energy  and  Heat  arose  and  assumed  definite  form 
in  his  mind.  In  1843  Mr.  Joule  read  before  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  at  Cork  a  paper  'On  the  Calorifio 
Effects  of  Magneto-Electricity,  and  on  the  Mechanical 
Value  of  Heat.'  Even  at  the  present  day  this  memoir 
is  tough  reading,  and  at  the  time  it  was  written  it  must 
have  appeared  hopelessly  entangled.  This,  I  should 
think,  was  the  reason  why  Faraday  advised  Mr.  Joule 
not  to  submit  the  paper  to  the  Eoyal  Society.  But  its 
drift  and   results  are   summed  up   in   these   memorable 
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words  by  its  autbor,  written  Bome  time  subsequently;  'Id 
that  paper  it  was  demonsti-ated  experimentally,  tbat  tbe 
mechanical  power  exerted  in  turning  a  magneto-electric 
machine  is  converted  into  tbe  beat  evolved  by  the  passage 
of  tbe  currents  of  induction  through  ita  coils ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  tbe  motive  power  of  the  electro-magnetio 
engine  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  beat,  due  to  the 
chemical  reaction  of  tbe  battery  by  which  it  is  worked.' ' 
It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  weight  and  importance  o) 
this  statement. 

Considering  tbe  imperfections  incidental  to  a  first 
determination,  it  is  not  surprising  tbat  the  '  mechanical 
values  of  heat,'  deduced  from  tbe  different  series  of  ex- 
periments published  in  1843,  varied  widely  from  each 
other.  Tbe  lowest  limit  was  587,  and  the  highest  I,02€ 
foot-pounds,  for  1°  Fahr.  of  temperature. 

One  noteworthy  residt  of  bis  enqiuries,  which  was 
pointed  out  at  the  time  by  Mr.  Joule,  had  reference 
to  the  exceedingly  small  fraction  of  tbe  heat  actually 
converted  into  useful  effect  in  the  steam-engine.  The 
thoughts  of  the  celebrated  Julius  Robert  Mayer,  who 
was  then  engaged  in  Germany  upon  the  same  question, 
had  moved  independently  in  the  same  groove ;  but  to  bis 
labours  due  reference  will  be  made  on  a  future  occa- 
sion.* In  the  memoir  now  referred  to,  Mr.  Joule  also 
announced  that  he  had  proved  heat  to  be  evolved  durin^f 
the  passage  of  water  through  narrow  tubes ;  and  he 
deduced  from  these  experiments  an  equivalent  of  770 
foot-pounds,  a  figure  remarkably  near  the  one  now  ac- 
cepted. A  detached  statement  regarding  the  origin  and 
convertibility  of  animal  heat  strikingly  illustrates  the 
penetration  of  Mr.  Joule,  and  his  mastery  of  principles,  at 
tlie  period  now  referred  to.     A  friend  bad  mentioned  to 

■  Fliil.  Mag.  Maj,  1845.  '  S«  the  next  Fragment 
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him  Haller*ii  bypothcBis,  that  animal  heat  might  ariae 
from  the  fricUoa  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  and  arteries. 
*It  is  unquestionable,'  writes  Mr.  Joule,  *tbat  heat  is 
produced  by  such  fiiction ;  but  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  mechanical  force  expended  in  the  &ictioQ  ia  a  part  of 
the  force  of  affinity  vhioh  causes  the  venous  blood  to  unite 
with  oxygen,  so  that  the  whole  heat  of  the  system  must 
Btill  be  referred  to  the  chemical  changes.  But  if  the 
animal  were  engaged  in  turning  a  piece  of  machinery,  or 
in  ascending  a  mountain,  I  apprehend  that  ia  proportion 
to  the  muscular  effort  put  forth  for  the  purpose,  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  heat  evolved  in  the  system  by  a  given 
chemical  action  would  be  experienced.'  The  italics  in 
this  memoraUe  passage,  written,  it  is  to  he  remembered. 
in  1843,  are  Mr.  Joule's  own. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  British  Association 
paper  equally  illustrates  his  insight  and  precision,  regard- 
ing the  nature  of  chemical  and  latent  heat.  '  I  had,'  he 
writes,  'endeavoured  to  prove  that  when  two  atom? 
combine  together,  the  heat  evolved  is  exactly  that  which 
would  have  been  evolved  by  the  electrical  current  due 
to  the  chemical  action  taking  place,  and  is  therefore  pro- 
portional to  the  intensity  of  the  chemical  force  causing 
the  atoms  to  combine.  I  now  venture  to  state  more 
explicitly,  that  it  is  not  precisely  the  attraction  of  afGnity, 
hut  rather  the  mechanical  force  expended  by  the  atoms  in 
falling  towards  one  another,  which  determines  the  in- 
tensity of  the  current,  and,  consequently,  the  quantity  of 
heat  evolved ;  so  that  we  have  a  simple  hypothesis  by 
which  we  may  explain  why  heat  ia  evolved  so  freely  in 
the  combination  of  gases,  and  by  which  indeed  we  may 
account  *' latent  heat"  as  a  mechanical  power,  prepared 
for  action,  as  a  watch-spring  is  when  wound  up.  Suppose, 
for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  8  lbs.  of  oxygen  and 
I  lb.  of  hydrogen  were  presented  to  one  another  in  the 
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gaseous  state,  and  then  exploded ;  tbe  heat  evolved  would 
be'about  1°  Fahr.  in  60,000  Iba.  of  water,  indicating  a  me- 
chanical force,  expended  in  the  combination,  equal  to  a 
weight  of  about  50,000,000  lbs.  raised  to  the  height  of  one 
foot.  Now  if  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  could  be  presented 
to  each  other  in  a  liquid  state,  tbe  heat  of  combination 
would  be  less  than  before,  because  the  atoms  in  com- 
bining would  &11  through  less  space.'  No  words  of  mine 
are  needed  to  point  out  the  commaDding  grasp  of  mole- 
cular physics,  in  their  relation  to  the  mechanical  theory  of 
heat,  implied  by  this  statement. 

Perfectly  assured  of  the  importance  of  the  principle 
which  bis  experiments  aimed  at  establishing,  Mr.  Joule 
did  not  rest  content  with  results  presenting  such  discre- 
pancies as  those  above  referred  to.  He  resorted  in  1 844 
to  entirely  new  methods,  and  made  elaborate  experiments 
on  the  thermal  changes  produced  in  air  during  its  expan- 
sion :  firstly,  i^ainst  a  pressure,  and  therefore  performing 
work ;  secondly,  against  no  pressure,  and  therefore  per- 
forming no  work.  He  thus  established  anew  the  relation 
between  the  beat  consumed  and  the  work  done.  From 
five  difierent  series  of  experiments  he  deduced  five 
difieient  mechanical  equivalents ;  the  agreement  between 
them  being  far  greater  than  that  attained  in  his  first 
experiments.  The  mean  of  them  was  802  foot-pounds. 
From  experiments  with  water  agitated  by  a  paddle-wheel, 
he  deduced,  in  1845,  an  equivalent  of  890  foot-pounds. 
In  1847  he  ^aJn  operated  upon  water  and  sperm-oil, 
agitated  them  by  a  paddle-wheel,  determined  their  eleva- 
tion of  temperature,  and  the  mechanical  power  which 
produced  it.  From  the  one  he  derived  an  equivalent  of 
781*5  foot-pounds ;  from  the  other  an  equivalent  of  782*1 
foot-pounds.  The  mean. of  these  two  very  close  deter- 
minations is  781*8  foot-pounds. 

At  this  time  the  labours  of  the  previous  ten  years  had 
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mftde  Mr.  Joiile  completely  master  of  the  conditions  ea* 
sential  to  accuracy  aod  success.  Bringing  his  ripened 
experience  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  he  executed  in  1849 
a  series  of  40  experiments  on  the  friction  of  water,  50 
experiments  on  the  friction  of  mercury,  and  20  experi- 
ments on  the  friction  of  plates  of  cast-iron.  He  deduced 
from  these  experiments  our  present  mechanical  equivalent 
rf  heat,  justly  recognised  all  over  the  world  as  '  Joule's 
equivalent.' 

There  are  labours  so  great  and  so  pregnant  in  conse- 
quences, that  they  are  most  highly  praised  when  they  are 
most  simply  stated.  Such  ai«  the  laboiu^  of  Mr.  Joule. 
They  constitute  the  experimental  foundation  of  a  principle 
of  incalculable  moment,  nut  only  to  the  practice,  but  still 
more  to  the  philosophy  of  Science.  Since  the  days  of 
Xewton,  nothing  more  important  than  the  theory,  of 
which  Mr.  Joule  is  the  experimental  demonrtrator,  has 
been  enunciated. 

I  have  omitted  all  reference  to  the  numerous  minor 
papers  with  which  Mr.  Joule  has  enriched  scientific  liters^ 
ture.  Nor  have  I  alluded  to  the  important  investigations 
which  he  has  conducted  jointly  with  Sir  William  Thom- 
son. But  sufficient,  I  think,  has  been  here  said  to  show 
that,  in  conferring  npon  Mr.  Joule  the  highest  honour  of 
the  Royal  Society,  the  Council  paid  to  genius  not  only  a 
well-won  tribute,  but  one  which  had  been  fairly  earned 
twenty  years  prerioosly. 
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X 

TSE  COPLEY  MEDALIST  OF  1871. 

DR.  JULtUS  ROBERT  MAYER  was  educated  for  lh« 
medical  profession.  In  (he  summer  of  1840,  as  be 
himself  iDforms  us,  lie  was  at  Java,  and  there  observed  that 
the  venous  blood  of  some  of  his  patients  had  a  singularly 
bright  red  colour.  The  observation  riveted  his  attention; 
he  reasoned  upon  it,  and  came  to  the  conclutiion  that  the 
brightness  of  the  colour  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  less 
amount  of  oxidation  sufficed  to  keep  up  the  temperature 
of  the  body  in  a  hot  climate  than  in  a  cold  one.  The 
darkness  of  the  venous  blood  he  regarded  as  the  visible 
sign  of  the  energy  of  the  oxidation. 

It  would  be  trivial  to  remark  that  accidents  such  as 
this,  appealing  to  minds  prepared  for  them,  have  often 
led  to  great  discoveries.  Mayer's  attention  was  thereby 
drawn  to  the  whole  question  of  animal  heat.  Lavoisier 
had  ascribed  this  beat  to  the  oxidation  of  the  food.  '  One 
great  principle,*  says  Mayer, '  of  the  physiological  theory 
of  combustion,  is  that  under  all  ciroumstances  the  same 
amount  of  fuel  yields,  by  its  perfect  combustion,  the  same 
amount  of  heat ;  that  this  law  holds  good  even  for  vital 
processes ;  and  that  hence  the  living  body,  notwithstand- 
ing all  its  enigmas  and  wonders,  is  incompetent  to  generate 
heat  out  of  nothing.' 

But  beyond  the  power  of  generating  internal  heat,  the 
animal  organism  can  also  generate  heat  outside  of  itself. 
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A.  blackemith,  for  example,  by  hammering  can  heat  a  nail, 
and  a  savage  b;  friction  can  warm  wood  to  its  point  of 
ignition.  Now,  unless  we  give  up  the  physiological  axiom 
that  the  living  body  cannot  create  heat  out  of  nothing, 
'  we  are  driven,'  says  Mayer,  *  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
the  total  heat  generated  within  and  without  that  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  true  calorific  effect  of  the  matter  oxidised 
in  the  body,' 

From  this,  again,  he  inferred  that  the  heat  generated 
estemally  must  stand  in  a  fixed  relation  to  the  work 
expended  in  its  production.  For,  supposing  the  organic 
processes  to  remain  the  same ;  if  it  were  possible,  by  the 
mere  alteration  of  the  apparatus,  to  generate  different 
amounts  of  heat  by  the  same  amount  of  work,  it  would 
follow  that  the  oxidation  of  the  same  amount  of  material 
would  sometimes  yield  a  less,  sometimes  a  greater, 
quantity  of  heat.  '  Hence,'  says  Mayer,  '  that  a  fixed 
relation  subsists  between  heat  and  work,  is  a  postulate  of 
the  physiological  theory  of  combustion.' 

This  is  the  simple  and  natural  account,  given  subse- 
quently by  Mayer  himself,  of  the  course  of  thought  started 
by  his  observation  in  Java.  But  the  conviction  once 
formed,  that  an  unalterable  relation  subsists  between  work 
and  heat,  it  was  ioevitable  that  Mayer  should  seek  to 
express  it  numerically.  It  was  also  inevitable  that  a  mind 
like  bis,  having  raised  itself  to  clearness  on  this  important 
point,  should  push  forward  to  consider  the  relationship  of 
natural  forces  generally.  At  the  beginning  of  1842  his 
work  had  made  considerable  progress ;  but  he  had  become 
physician  to  the  town  of  Ueilbronn,  and  the  duties  of  his 
profession  Umit«d  the  time  which  he  could  devote  to 
,  purely  scientific  enquiry.  He  thought  it  wise,  therefore, 
to  secure  himself  against  accident,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1842  wrote  to  Liebig.  asking  him  to  publish  in  his 
Annalen '  a  brief  preliminary  notic9  of  the  work  then 
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Mcomplisbed.  Liebig  did  so,  and  I>r.  Maker's  firet 
paper  ia  contained  in  the  May  number  of  the  *  Annalea  * 
for  1842. 

Mayer  had  reached  bia  conclusions  by  reflecting  on  the 
complex  processes  of  the  living  body ;  but  his  first  step 
in  public  was  to  state  definitely  the  physical  principles  on 
which  bis  physiological  deductions  were  to  rest.  He 
begins,  therefore,  with  the  forces  of  inorganic  nature. 
He  finds  in  the  universe  two  systems  of  causes  which  are 
not  mutually  convertible ; — the  different  kinds  of  matter 
and  the  different  forms  of  force.  The  first  quality  of  both 
he  afiBrms  to  be  i7ideatm.ctibilUy.  A  force  cannot  become 
nothing,  nor  can  it  arise  Irom  nothing.  Forces  are  con- 
vertible but  not  destructible.  In  the  terminology  of  his 
time,  be  then  gives  clear  expression  to  the  ideas  of  poten- 
tial and  dynamic  energy,  illustrating  his  point  by  a  weight 
resting  upon  the  earth,  auspeoded  at  a  height  above  the 
earth,  and  actually  falling  to  the  earth.  He  next  fixes 
his  attention  on  cases  where  motion  ia  apparently  dea- 
troyed,  without  producing  other  motion  ;  on  the  shock  of 
inelastic  bodies,  for  example.  Under  what  form  does  the 
vanished  motion  maintain  itself?  Experiment  alone,  says 
Mayer,  can  help  us  here.  He  warma  water  by  stirring 
it;  be  refers  to  the  force  expended  in  overcoming  friction. 
Motion  in  both  cases  disappears ;  but  heat  is  generated, 
and  the  quantity  generated  is  the  equivalent  of  the  motion 
destroyed.  'Our  locomotives,'  he  observes  with  extra- 
ordinary sagacity,  '  may  be  compared  to  distilling  ap- 
paratua :  the  beat  beneath  the  boiler  passes  into  the 
motion  of  the  train,  and  is  again  deposited  as  beat  in  the 
axles  and  wheels.' 

A  numerical  solution  of  the  relation  between  heat  and 
work  was  what  Mayer  aimed  at,  and  towarda  the  end  of 
his  first  paper  be  makes  the  attempt.  It  was  known  that 
a  definite  amount  of  air,  in  rising  one  degree  in  tempera- 
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tare,  ean  take  up  two  diSerent  amouDte  of  beat.  If  its 
volume  be  kept  constant,  it  takes  up  one  amount :  if  it« 
presBure  be  kept  conetant  it  takea  up  a  different  amount. 
These  two  amounts  are  called  the  specific  heat  under  con- 
stant volume  and  imder  constant  presRure.  The  ratio  of  the 
first  to  the  second  is  as  1 :  1-421.  No  man,  to  my  know- 
ledge, prior  to  Dr.  Mayer,  penetrated  the  si^ificance  of 
these  two  numbers.  He  first  saw  that  the  excess  0*421 
was  not,  as  then  universally  supposed,  heat  actually 
lodged  in  the  gas,  but  heat  which  had  been  actually  con- 
sumed by  the  gas  in  expanding  against  pressure.  The 
amount  of  work  here  perfonned  was  accurately  known, 
the  amount  of  heat  consumed  was  also  accurately  known, 
and  from  these  data  Mayer  determined  (he  mechauical 
equivalent  of  heat.  Even  in  this  first  paper  he  is  able  to 
direct  attention  to  the  enormous  discrepancy  between  the 
theoretic  power  of  the  fuel  consumed  in  steam-enginoR,  and 
their  useful  effect. 

Though  this  paper  contains  but  the  germ  of  his 
further  labours,  I  think  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that,  as 
regards  the  mechauical  theory  of  heat,  Uiis  obscure  Heil- 
broon  physician,  in  the  year  1842,  was  in  advance  of  all 
the  scientific  men  of  the  time. 

Having,  by  the  publication  of  this  paper,  secured  him- 
self against  what  he  calls  *  Eventualitaten,'  he  devoted 
every  hour  of  his  spare  time  to  his  studies,  and  in  1845 
published  a  memoir  which  far  transcends  his  first  one  in 
weight  and  fulness,  and,  indeed,  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  science.  The  title  of  Mayer's  first  paper  was, 
*  Remarks  on  the  Forces  of  Inorganic  Nature.'  The  title 
of  his  second  great  essay  was,  '  Organic  Motion  in  its 
Connection  with  Nutrition.'  In  it  he  expands  and  illus- 
trates the  physical  principles  laid  down  in  his  first  brief 
paper.  He  goes  fully  through  the  calculation  of  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.      He  calculates  the  per- 
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formances  of  Bteam-engiaee,  and  fiods  that  100  lbs.  of  coal, 
in  a  good  working  engine,  produce  only  the  same  amount 
of  heat  as  95  Ihs.  in  an  unworking  one ;  the  5  Ihs.  dis- 
appearing having  been  converted  into  work.  He  deter- 
mines the  useful  effect  of  gunpowder,  and  finds  nine  per 
cent,  of  the  force  of  the  consumed  charcoal  invested  on 
the  moving  ball.  He  records  observations  on  the  heat 
generated  in  water  agitated  by  the  pulping-engine  of  a 
paper  manufactory,  and  calculates  the  equivalent  of  that 
beat  in  horse-power.  He  compares  chemical  combination 
with  mechanical  combination — the  union  of  atoms  witli 
the  imion  of  felling  bodies  with  the  earth.  He  calculates 
the  velocity  with  which  a  body  starting  at  an  infinite 
distance  would  strike  the  earth's  surface,  and  finds  that 
the  heat  generated  by  its  collision  would  raise  an  equal 
weight  of  water  17,356°  C.  in  temperature.  He  then 
determines  the  thermal  effect  which  would  be  produced 
by  the  earth  itself  falling  into  the  sun.  So  that  here,  ia 
1845,  we  have  the  germ  of  that  meteoric  theory  of  the 
sun's  heat  which  Mayer  developed  with  such  extraordinary 
ability  three  years  afterwards.  He  also  points  to  the 
almost  exclusive  efficacy  of  the  sun's  beat  in  producing 
mechanical  motions  upon  the  earth,  winding  op  with  the 
profound  remark,  that  the  heat  developed  by  friction  in 
the  wheels  of  our  wind  and  water  mills  comes  from  the 
sun  in  the  form  of  vibratory  motion ;  while  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  mills  driven  by  tidal  action  is  generated  at  the 
expense  of  the  earth's  axial  rotation. 

Having  thus,  with  firm  step,  passed  through  the  powers 
of  inorganic  nature,  his  next  object  is  to  bring  bis  prin- 
ciples to  bear  upon  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  Wood  and  coal  can  hum ;  whence  come 
their  heat,  and  the  work  producible  by  that  heat  ?  From 
the  immeasurable  reservoir  of  the  sun,  Nature  has 
proposed  to  herself  the  task  of  storing  up  the  light  which 
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Btreams  earthward  from  the  sun,  and  of  casting  into  a 
permanent  form  the  most  fugitive  of  all  powerB.  To  thia 
end  she  has  overspread  the  earth  with  organisms  which, 
while  living,  take  in  the  solar  light,  and  hy  ita  consump- 
tion generate  forces  of  another  kind.  These  organisms 
are  plants.  The  vegetable  world,  indeed,  constitutes  the 
inatrument  whereby  the  wave-motion  of  the  sun  is  changed 
into  the  rigid  form  of  chemical  tension,  and  thus  prepared 
for  future  use.  With  thia  prevision,  as  shall  subeequently 
be  shown,  the  existence  of  the  human  race  itself  is  insepar- 
ably connected.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Mayer's  utter- 
ances are  far  &om  being  anticipated  by  vague  statements 
regarding  the  '  stimulus '  of  light,  or  regarding  coal  as 
*  bottled  sunlight.'  He  first  saw  the  full  meaning  of  De 
Saussure'a  observation  of  the  reducing  power  of  the  solar 
rays,  and  gave  that  observation  its  proper  place  in  the 
doctrine  of  conservation.  In  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  the 
carbon  and  oxygen  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  of  water,  are  forced  asunder  at  the  expenae  of  the 
sun,  and  the  amount  of  power  thus  sacrificed  is  accurately 
restored  by  the  combustion  of  the  tree.  The  heat  and 
work  potential  in  ooi  coal  strata  are  so  much  strength 
withdrawn  from  the  sun  of  former  ages.  Mayer  lays  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  many  notions  regarding  *  vital  force ' 
which  were  prevalent  when  he  wrote.  With  the  plain 
fact  before  us  that  plants  cannot  perform  the  work  of 
reduction,  or  generate  chemical  tensions,  in  the  absence 
of  the  solar  rays,  it  is,  he  contends,  incredible  that  these 
tensions  should  be  caused  by  the  mystic  play  of  the  vital 
force.  Such  an  hypothesis  would  cut  off  all  investigation ; 
it  would  land  us  in  a  chaos  of  unbridled  phantasy.  '  I 
coimt,'  he  says, '  therefore,  upon  assent  when  I  state,  as  an 
axiomatic  truth,  that  during  vital  processes  the  conver- 
tion  only,  and  never  the  ereatwn  of  matter  or  force 
occurs.' 
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Having  cleared  his  way  througb  the  vegetable  world, 
as  he  had  previously  dooe  through  inorganic  natore, 
Mayer  passes  on  to  the  other  organic  kingdom.  The 
physical  forces  collected  by  plants  become  the  property 
of  animals.  Animals  consume  vegetables,  and  cause 
them  to  reunite  with  the  atmospheric  oiygen.  Animal 
heat  iB  thus  produced ;  and  not  only  animal  heat,  but 
animal  motion.  There  is  no  indistinctness  about  Mayer 
here ;  he  grasps  his  subject  in  all  its  details,  and  reduces 
to  figures  the  concomitants  of  muscular  action.  A  bowler 
who  imparts  to  an  8-lb.  ball  a  velocity  of  30  feet,  con- 
sumes in  the  act  -^  of  a  grain  of  carbon.  A  man 
weighing  150  lbs.,  who  lifts  his  own  body  to  a  height  of 
8  feet,  consumes  in  the  act  1  grain  of  carbon.  In  climb- 
ing a  moimtain  10,000  feet  high,  the  consumption  of  the 
same  man  would  be  2  oz.  4  drs.  50  grs.  of  carbon. 
Boussingault  had  determined  experimentally  the  addition 
to  be  made  to  the  food  of  horses  when  actively  working, 
and  Liebig  had  determined  tbe  addition  to  be  made  in 
the  case  of  men.  Employing  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat,  which  he  hod  previously  calculated,  Mayer  proves 
the  additional  food  to  he  amply  sufficient  to  covor  the 
increased  oxidation. 

But  he  does  not  content  himself  with  showing,  in  a 
general  way,  that  the  biunan  body  hums  according  to 
definite  laws,  when  it  performs  mechanical  work.  He 
seeks  to  determine  the  particular  portion  of  the  body  con- 
sumed, and  in  doing  so  executes  some  noteworthy  calcula- 
tions. The  muscles  of  alabourer  150  lbs.  in  weight  weigh 
64  lbs.;  when  perfectly  desiccated  they  fall  to  15  lbs 
Were  the  oxidation  corresponding  to  that  labourer's  work 
exerted  on  the  muscles  alone,  they  would  be  utterly  con- 
sumed in  80  days.  Tbe  heart  furnishes  a  still  more  striking 
example.  Were  the  oxidation  necessary  to  sustain  the 
heart'saction  exerted  upon  its  own  tissue,  it  would  be  utterly 
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consumed  in  8  days.  And  if  ve  confine  our  attention  to 
the  two  ventricles,  their  action  wonld  be  sufficient  to 
consuffie  the  associated  tnuscular  tissue  in  3^  days.  Here, 
in  his  own  words,  emphasised  in  his  own  way,  is  Mayer's 
pregnant  conclusion  from  these  calculations :  *  The  muscle 
is  only  the  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the  conversion  of 
the  force  is  effected ;  but  it  ia  not  the  aubstanee  conaumed 
m  the  prod/action  of  the  mechanical  effect'  He  calls  the 
blood  '  the  oil  of  the  lamp  of  life ; '  it  is  the  slow-buniiiig 
fluid  whose  chemical  force,  in  the  furnace  of  the  capilla- 
ries, is  sacrificed  to  produce  animal  motion.  This  wan 
Mayer's  conclusion  twenty-six  years  ago.  It  was  in 
complete  opposition  to  the  scientific  conclusions  of  his 
time ;  but  eminent  investigators  have  since  amply  veri- 
fied it. 

Thus,  in  baldest  outline,  I  have  sought  to  give  some 
notion  of  the  first  half  of  this  marvellous  essay.  The 
second  half  is  so  exclusively  physiological  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  meddle  with  it.  I  will  only  add  the  illustration 
employed  by  Alayer  to  explain  the  action  of  the  nerves 
upoQ  the  muscles.  As  an  engineer,  by  the  motion  of  his 
finger  in  opening  a  valve  or  loosing  a  detent,  can  liberate 
an  amount  of  mechanical  motion  almost  infinite  com- 
pared with  its  exciting  cause,  so  the  nerves,  acting  upon 
the  muscles,  can  unlock  an  amount  of  activity,  wholly 
out  of  proportion  to  the  work  done  by  the  nerves  them- 
selves. 

As  regards  these  questions  of  weightiest  import  to  the 
science  of  physiology.  Dr.  Mayer,  in  1845,  was  assuredly 
far  in  advance  of  all  living  men. 

Mayer  grasped  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  with 
commanding  power,  illustrating  it  and  applying  it  in  the 
most  diverse  domains.  He  b^an,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
physical  principles ;  he  determined  the  numerical  rela- 
ticxi  between  heat  and  work ;  he  revealed  the  Rouice  of 
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the  energies  of  the  vegetable  world,  and  showed  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  heat  of  our  fires  to  Bolar  heat.  He  followed 
the  energies  which  were  potential  in  the  vegetable,  up  to 
their  local  exhaustion  in  the  animaL  But  in  1845  a  new 
thought  was  forced  upon  him  by  his  calculations.  He 
then,  for  the  first  time,  drew  attention  to  the  astounding 
amount  of  heat  generated  by  gravity  where  the  force 
has  sufBcient  distance  to  act  through.  He  proved,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  the  beat  of  collision  of  a  body  foiling 
from  an  infinite  distance  to  the  earth,  to  be  sufBcient  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  quantity  of  water,  equal  to  the 
falliugbody  in  weight,  17,356°  C-  He  also  found,  in  1845, 
that-  the  gravitating  force  between  the  earth  and  sun  was 
competent  to  generate  an  amount  of  heat  equal  to  that 
obtainable  irom  the  combustion  of  6,000  times  the  weight 
of  the  earth  of  solid  coal.  With  the  quickness  of  genius 
he  saw  that  we  had  here  a  power  sufficient  to  produce  the 
enormous  temperature  of  the  sun,  and  also  to  account  for 
the  primal  molten  condition  of  our  own  planet.  Mayer 
shows  the  utter  inadequacy  of  chemical  forces,  as  we  know 
them,  to  produce  or  maintain  the  solar  temperature.  He 
shows  that  were  the  sun  a  lump  of  coal  it  would  be 
utterly  consumed  in  5,000  years.  He  shown  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  assumption  that  the  sun  is  a  cooling 
body ;  for,  supposing  it  to  poeeess  even  the  high  specific 
heat  of  water,  its  temperature  would  fall  15,000°  in  5,000 
years.  He  finally  concludes  that  the  light  and  heat  of 
the  sun  are  maintained  by  the  constant  impact  of  meteoric 
matter.  I  never  ventured  an  opinion  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  this  theory ;  that  is  a  question  which  may  still  have  to 
be  fought  out.  But  I  refer  to  it  as  an  illustration  of  the 
force  of  genius,  with  which  Mayer  followed  the  mechanical 
theory  of  heat  through  all  its  applications.  "ftTiether  the 
meteoric  theory  be  a  matter  of  fact  or  not,  with  him 
abides  the  honour  of  proving  to  demonstration  that  the 
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light  and  beat  of  suns  and  stars  may  be  originated  and 
maintained  by  the  collisions  of  cold  planetary  matter. 

It  is  the  man  who  with  the  scantiest  data  could  accom- 
plish all  this  in  six  short  years,  and  in  the  hours  snatched 
from  the  duties  of  an  arduous  profession,  that  the  Royal 
Society,  in  1871,  crowned  with  its  highest  honour.  Dr. 
Mayer  had  never  previously  received  any  mark  of  recog- 
nition from  the  Society. 

Comparing  this  brief  history  with  that  of  the  Copley 
Medalist  of  1870,  the  dlfierentiating  influence  of '  environ- 
ment,' on  two  minds  of  similar  natural  cast  and  endow- 
ment, comes  out  in  an  instructive  manner.  Withdrawn 
from  mechanical  appliances,  Mayer  fell  back  upon  reflec- 
tion, selecting  with  marvellous  sngacity,  from  existing 
physical  data,  the  single  result  on  which  could  be  foonded 
a  calculation  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  In 
the  midst  of  mechanical  appliances,  Joule  resorted  to  ex- 
periment, and  laid  the  broad  and  Ann  foundation  which 
has  secured  for  the  mechanical  theory  the  acceptance  it 
now  enjoys.  A  great  portion  of  Joule's  time  was  occupied 
in  actiuil  manipulation ;  freed  from  this,  Mayer  had  time 
to  follow  the  theory  into  its  most  abtruse  and  impres- 
sive applications.  With  their  places  reversed,  however. 
Joule  might  have  become  Mayer,  and  Mayer  might  have 
become  Joule. 

It  does  not  lie  in  the  way  of  these  brief  articles  to 
ent«r  upon  the  great  developments  of  the  Dynamical 
Theory,  accomplished  since  Joule  and  Mayer  executed 
their  memorable  labcurs. 
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XI. 

ELEMEHfTARY  MAGNETISM. 

A   LBCTDKB   TO   5CH0OL1USTEB8. 

WE  have  no  reaeoa  to  believe  that  the  sheep  or  Ui« 
dog,  or  indeed  any  of  the  luwet  animals,  feel  an 
interest  in  the  laws  by  which  natural  phenomena  are  r^u- 
lated.  A  herd  may  be  terrified  by  a  tbimder-Btorm ;  birds 
may  go  to  roost,  and  cattle  return  to  their  stalls,  during  a 
Bolar  eclipse ;  but  neither  birds  nor  cattle,  as  far  aa  we 
know,  ever  think  of  enquiring  into  the  causes  of  these 
things.  It  is  otherwise  with  man.  The  presence  of 
natural  objects,  the  occurrence  of  natural  events,  the 
varied  appearances  of  the  universe  in  which  he  dwells, 
penetrate  beyond  his  organs  of  sense,  and  appeal  to  an 
inner  power  of  which  the  senses  are  the  mere  instruments 
and  excitants.  No  fact  is  to  him  either  final  or  original. 
He  cannot  limit  himself  to  the  contemplation  of  it  alone, 
but  endeavours  to  ascertain  its  position  in  a  series  to  which 
the  constitution  of  his  mind  assures  him  it  must  belong. 
He  regards  all  that  he  witnesses  in  the  present  as  the 
eflSux  and  sequence  of  something  that  has  gone  before, 
and  as  the  source  of  a  system  of  events  which  is  to  follow. 
The  notion  of  spontaneity,  by  which  in  his  ruder  stat«  be 
accounted  for  natural  events,  is  abandoned ;  the  idea  that 
nature  is  an  aggregate  of  independent  parts  also  disap- 
pears, as  the  connection  and  mutual  dependence  of  phy- 
sical powers  become  more  and  more  manifest :  until  he  is 
finally  led,  and  that  chiefly  by  the  science  of  which  I 
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bappea  this  evening  to  be  the  exponent,  to  regard  Nature 
Bs  an  organic  whole — aa  a  body  each  of  whose  members 
sympathises  with  the  rest,  changing,  it  is  true,  from  age 
to  age,  but  without  one  real  break  of  continuity,  or  a  single 
interruption  of  the  Gxed  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

The  system  of  things  which  we  call  Nature  is,  how- 
ever, too  vast  and  various  to  be  studied  first-hand  by  any 
single  mind.  As  knowledge  extendi  there  is  always  a 
tendency  to  subdivide  the  field  of  investigation.  Its 
various  parts  are  taken  up  by  dlSerent  individuals,  and 
thus  receive  a  greater  amount  of  attention  than  could 
possibly  be  bestowed  on  them  if  each  investigator  aimed 
at  the  mastery  of  the  whole.  East,  west,  north,  and  south, 
the  human  mind  pushes  its  conquests ;  but  the  centrifugal 
form  in  which  knowledge,  as  a  whole,  advances,  spreading 
ever  wider  on  nil  sides,  is  due  in  reality  to  the  exertions 
of  individuals,  each  of  whom  directs  his  eSbrts,  more  or 
less,  along  a  single  line.  Accepting,  in  many  respects, 
his  culture  &om  his  fellow-men — taking  it  from  spoken 
words  and  &om  written  books,  in  some  one  direction,  the 
student  of  Nature  must  actually  touch  his  work.  He  may 
otherwise  be  a  distributor  of  knowledge,  but  not  a  creator, 
and  he  fails  to  attain  that  vitality  of  thought,  and  correct- 
ness of  judgment,  which  direct  and  habitual  contact  with 
natural  truth  can  alone  impart. 

One  large  department  of  the  system  of  Nature  which 
forms  tbe  chief  subject  of  my  own  studies,  and  to  which 
it  is  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  this  evening,  is  that 
of  physics,  or  natural  philosophy.  This  term  is  large 
enough  to  cov^  the  study  of  Nature  generally,  but  it  is 
usually  restricted  to  a  department  which,  perhaps,  lies 
closer  to  om  perceptions  than  any  other.  It  deals  with 
the  phenomena  and  laws  of  light  and  beat— with  the 
phenomena  and  laws  of  magnetism  and  electricity — with 
those  of  sound — with  the  pressures  and  motions  of  liquids 
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and  gases,  vheiher  in  a  etate  of  trandatioo  or  of  undula* 
tion.  The  ecience  of  mechanics  is  a  portion  of  natural 
philosophy,  though  at  present  bo  large  as  to  need  the  ex- 
clusive attention  of  him  who  would  cultivate  it  pro- 
foundly. Astronomy  is  the  application  of  physics  to  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  vastness  of  the  field 
causing  it,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  a  department  in  it- 
self. In  chemistry  physical  agents  play  important  parts. 
By  heat  and  light  we  cause  bodies  to  combine,  and  by  heat 
and  light  we  decompose  them.  Electricity  tears  asunder 
the  locked  atoms  of  compounds.  Through  their  power 
of  separating  carbonic  acid  into  its  constituents,  the 
solar  beams  build  up  the  whole  vegetable  world,  and  by  it 
the  animal  world.  The  touch  of  the  self-same  beams 
causes  hydrogen  and  chlorine  to  unite  with  sudden  explo- 
sion, and  to  form  by  their  combination  a  powerful  acid. 
Thus  physics  and  chemistry  intermingle.  Physical  agents 
are,  however,  employed  by  the  chemist  as  a  means  to  an 
end ;  while  in  physics  proper  the  laws  and  phenomena  of 
the  agents  themselves,  both  qualitative  and  quantitative, 
are  the  primary  objects  of  attention. 

My  duty  here  to-night  is  to  spend  an  hour  in  telling  how 
the  subject  of  magnetism  is  to  be  studied,  and  how  a  know- 
ledge of  it  is  to  be  imparted  to  others.  When  first  invited 
to  do  this,  I  hesitated  before  accepting  the  responsibility. 
It  would  be  easy  to  entertain  you  with  an  account  of  what 
natural  philosophy  has  accomplished.  I  might  point  to 
those  applications  of  science  regarding  which  we  hear  so 
much  in  the  newspapers,  and  which  we  oft«n  find  mistaken 
for  science  itself.  I  might,  of  course,  ring  changes  on  the 
flteam-engine  and  the  telegraph,  the  electrotype  and  the 
photograph,  the  medical  applications  of  physics,  and  the 
million  other  inlets  by  which  scientific  thought  filters  into 
practical  life.  That  would  be  easy  compared  with  the  task 
of  informing  you  how  you  are  to  make  the  study  of  physics 
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the  iiiBtmmeQt  of  jour  own  culture;  bovyou  are  to  possess 
its  facts  and  make  them  living  seeds  which  shall  take  root 
and  grow  in  the  mind,  and  not  lie  like  dead  lumber  in  the 
storehouse  of  memory.  This  is  a  task  much  heavier  than 
the  mere  cataloguing  of  scientific  achievements ;  and  it  is 
one  which,  feeling  my  own  want  of  time  and  power  to 
execute  it  aright,  I  might  well  hesitate  to  accept. 

Sut  let  me  sink  excuses,  and  attack  the  work  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  First  and  foremost,  then,  I  would 
advise  you  to  get  a  knowledge  of  facts  from  actual  observ- 
ation. Facts  looked  at  directly  are  vital ;  when  they 
pass  into  words  half  the  sap  is  taken  out  of  them.  You 
wish,  for  example,  to  get  a  knowledge  of  magnetism ;  well, 
provide  yourself  with  a  good  book  on  the  subject,  if  you 
can,  but  do  not  be  content  with  what  the  book  tells  you  ; 
do  not  be  satisfied  with  its  descriptive  woodcuts;  see  the 
operation  of  the  force  yourself.  Half  of  our  book  writers 
describe  experiments  which  they  never  made,  and  their 
descriptions  often  lack  both  force  and  truth  ;  but,  no  matter 
how  clever  or  conscientious  they  may  be,  their  written  words 
cannot  supply  the  place  of  actual  observation.  Every  fact 
has  numerous  radiations,  which  are  shorn  off  by  the  man 
who  describee  it.  Go,  then,  to  a  philosophical  instrument 
maker,  and  give,  according  to  your  means,  for  a  straight 
bai^magnet,  say,  half-sHsrown,  or,  if  you  can  afford  it, 
five  shillings  for  a  pair  of  tbem ;  or  get  a  smith  to  cut  a 
length  of  ten  inches  from  a  bar  of  steel  an  inch  wide  and 
half  an  inch  thick ;  file  its  ends  decently,  harden  it,  and 
get  somebody  like  myself  to  magnetise  it.  Two  bai- 
magnets  are  better  than  one.  Procure  some  darnings 
needles  such  as  these.  Provide  yourself  also  with  a  little 
unspun  silk,  which  will  give  you  a  suspending  fibre  void  of 
torsion;  make  a  little  loop  of  paper,  or  of  wire,  and 
attach  your  fibre  to  it.  Do  it  neatly.  In  the  loop  place 
your  darning-needle,  and  bring  the  two  ends  or  poles,  as 
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they  are  called,  of  your  magnet  Buccessively  up  to  either 
end  of  the  needle.  Both  the  polea,  you  find,  attract  hoth 
ends  of  the  needle.  Replace  the  needle  by  a  bit  of  annealed 
iron  wire;  the  same  effects  ensue.  Suspend  successively 
little  rods  of  lead,  copper,  silver,  or  brass,  of  wood,  glass, 
ivory,  or  whalebone;  the  magnet  produces  no  sensible  effect 
upon  any  of  these  substances.  You  thence  infer  a  special 
property  in  the  case  of  steel  and  iron.  Multiply  your 
experiments,  however,  and  you  will  find  that  some  other 
substances,  besides  iron,  are  acted  upon  by  your  magnet. 
A  rod  of  the  metal  nickel,  or  of  the  metal  cobalt,  from 
which  the  blue  colour  used  by  painters  is  derived,  exhibits 
powers  sinoilar  to  those  observed  with  the  iron  and  steel. 

In  studying  the  character  of  the  force  you  may,  how- 
ever, confine  yourself  to  iron  and  steel,  which  are  always 
at  hand.  Make  your  experiments  with  the  darning- 
needle  over  and  over  again ;  operate  on  both  ends  of  the 
needle ;  try  both  ends  of  the  magnet.  Do  not  think  the 
work  stupid;  you  are  conversing  with  Nature,  and  must 
acquire  a  certain  grace  and  mastery  over  her  language ; 
and  these  practice  can  alone  impart.  Let  every  move- 
ment be  made  with  care,  and  avoid  slovenlineES  from  the 
outset.  In  every  one  of  your  experiments  endeavour  to 
feel  the  responsibility  of  a  moral  agent.  Experiment,  aa 
I  have  said,  is  the  language  by  which  we  address  Nature, 
and  through  which  she  sends  her  replies ;  in  the  use  of 
this  language  a  lack  of  straightforwardness  is  as  possible, 
and  as  prejudicial,  aa  in  the  spoken  language  of  the  tongue. 
If  you  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  truth  of 
Nature,  you  must  from  the  first  resolve  to  deal  with  her 
sincerely. 

Now  remove  your  needle  from  its  loop,  and  draw  it 
Irom  end  to  end  along  one  of  the  ends  of  the  magnet; 
resuspend  it,  and  repeat  your  former  experiment.  You 
find  the  result  different.     You  now  find  that  each  ex- 
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tremity  of  the  magnet  attracts  one  end  of  the  needle,  and 
repels  the  other.  The  simple  attraction,  observed  in  the 
first  instance,  is  now  replaced  by  a  dual  force.  Repeat 
the  experiment  till  you  have  thoroughly  observed  the  ends 
which  attract  and  those  which  repel  each  other. 

Withdraw  the  magnet  entirely  from  the  vicinity  of 
your  needle,  and  leave  the  latter  freely  suspended  by  ita 
fibre.  Shelter  it  as  well  as  you  can  from  currenta  of  air, 
and  if  you  have  iron  buttons  on  your  coat,  or  a  Bteel  pen- 
knife in  your  pocket,  beware  of  their  action.  If  you  work 
at  night,  beware  of  iron  candlesticks,  or  of  brass  ones 
with  iron  rods  inside.  Freed  from  such  disturbances,  the 
needle  takes  up  a  certain  determinate  position.  It  sets 
its  length  nearly  north  and  south.  Draw  it  aside  firom 
this  position  and  let  it  go.  After  several  oscillations  it 
will  again  come  to  it.  If  you  have  obtained  your  magnet 
from  a  philosophical  instrument  maker,  you  will  see  a 
mark  on  one  of  its  ends.  Supposing,  then,  that  you  drew 
your  needle  along  the  end  thug  marked,  and  that  the  eye- 
end  of  your  needle  was  the  last  to  quit  the  magnet,  you 
will  find  that  the  eye  turns  to  the  south,  the  point  of  the 
needle  turning  towards  the  north.  Make  sure  of  thia, 
and  do  not  take  the  statement  on  my  authority. 

Now  take  a  second  darning-needle  like  the  first,  and 
magnetise  it  io  precisely  the  same  manner :  fireely  sus- 
pended it  also  will  turn  its  point  to  the  north  and  its  eye 
to  the  south.  Your  next  step  is  to  examine  the  action  of 
the  two  needles  which  you  have  thus  magnetised  upon 
each  other. 

Take  one  of  them  in  your  hand,  and  leave  the  othei 
suspended  ;  bring  the  eye-end  of  the  former  near  the  eye- 
end  of  the  latter;  the  suspended  needle  retreats:  it  ia 
repelled.  Make  the  same  experiment  with  the  two  points; 
you  obtain  the  same  result,  the  suspended  needle  is  re- 
pelled.    Now  cause  the  dissimilar  ends  to  act  on  each 
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other — ^you  have  attraction — point  nttracta  eye,  and  eyo 
attracts  point.  Prove  the  reciprocity  of  this  a«tion  by 
removing  the  suspended  needle,  and  putting  the  other  in 
its  place.  You  obtain  the  same  result.  The  attraction, 
then,  is  mutual,  and  the  repulsion  is  mutual.  You  have 
thus  demonstrated  in  the  dearest  manner  the  funda- 
mental law  of  magnetism,  that  like  poles  repel,  and  that 
unlike  poles  attract,  each  other.  You  may  say  that  this  is 
all  easily  understood  without  doing ;  but  do  it,  and  your 
knowledge  will  not  be  confined  to  what  I  have  uttered  here. 

1  have  said  that  one  end  of  your  magnet  has  a  mark 
upon  it;  lay  several  silk  fibres  together,  so  as  to  get 
sufficient  strength,  or  employ  a  thin  silk  ribbon,  and  form 
a  loop  large  enough  to  bold  your  magnet.  Suspend  it; 
it  turns  its  marked  end  towards  the  north.  This  marked 
end  is  that  which  in  England  is  called  the  north  pole.  If 
a  common  smith  has  made  your  magnet,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  determine  its  north  pole  yourself,  and  to  mark 
it  with  a  file.  You  vary  your  experiments  by  causing 
your  magnetised  darning-needle  to  attract  and  repel  your 
large  magnet ;  it  is  quite  competent  to  do  bo.  In  mo- 
netising the  needle,  I  have  supposed  the  eye-end  to  be 
the  last  to  quit  the  marked  end  of  the  magnet ;  that  end 
of  the  needle  is  a  south  pole.  The  end  which  last  quits 
the  magnet  is  always  opposed  in  polarity  to  the  end  of 
the  magnet  with  which  it  has  been  in  contact.  Brought 
near  each  other  they  mutually  attract,  and  thus  demon- 
strate that  they  are  unlike  poles. 

You  may  perhaps  learn  all  this  in  a  single  hour ;  but 
spend  several  at  it,  if  necessary ;  and  remember,  under- 
standing it  is  not  sufBcient :  you  must  obtain  a  manual 
aptitude  in  addressing  Nature.  If  you  speak  to  your 
fellow-man  you  are  not  entitled  to  use  jargon.  Bad 
experiments  are  jargon  addressed  to  Nature,  and  juat  as 
much  to  be  deprecated.     A  manual  dexterity  in  illustrat' 


Ing  the  interaction  of  magnetic  poles  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  at  this  etage  of  your  prepress ;  and  you  must 
not  neglect  attaining  tliis  power  over  your  implementA. 
As  you  proceed,  moreover,  you  will  be  tempted  to  do 
more  than  I  can  possibly  suggest.  Thoughts  will  occur 
to  you  which  you  will  endeavour  to  follow  out ;  questions 
will  arise  which  you  will  try  to  answer.  The  same 
experiment  may  be  twenty  things  to  twenty  people. 
Having  witnessed  the  action  of  pole  on  pole,  through  the 
air,  you  will  perhaps  try  whether  the  magnetic  power 
is  not  to  be  screened  off.  You  use  plates  of  glass,  wood, 
slate,  pasteboard,  or  gutta-percha,  but  find  them  all 
pervious  to  this  wondrous  force.  One  magnetic  pole 
acts  upon  another  through  these  bodies  as  if  they  were 
not  present.  And  should  you  become  a  patentee  for  the 
r^iilatiou  of  ships'  compasses,  you  will  not  £aU,  as  some 
projectors  have  done,  into  the  error  of  screening  off  the 
magnetism  of  the  ship  by  the  interposition  of  such  sub- 
stance!. 

If  you  wish  to  teach  a  class  you  must  contrive  that  the 
effects  which  you  have  thus  far  witnessed  for  yourself 
shall  he  witnessed  by  twenty  or  thirty  pupils.  And  here 
your  private  ingenuity  must  come  into  play.  You  will 
attach  bits  of  paper  to  your  needles,  so  as  to  render  their 
mavements  visible  at  a  distance,  denoting  the  north  and 
south  poles  by  different  colours,  say  green  and  red.  You 
may  also  improve  upon  your  darning-needle.  Take  s 
strip  of  sheet  steel — the  rib  of  a  lady's  stays  will  answer — 
heat  it  to  vivid  redness  and  plunge  it  into  cold  water. 
It  is  tliereby  hardened ;  rendered,  in  fact,  almost  as  brittle 
as  glass.  Six  inches  of  this,  magnetised  in  the  manner  of 
the  darning-needle,  will  be  better  able  to  carry  your 
paper  indexes.  Having  secured  such  a  strip,  you  proceed 
tlius : — 

Magnetise  a  small  sewing-needle  and  determine  its 
15 
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poles ;  or,  break  half  an  inch,  or  an  inch,  off  your  magnet- 
ised darning-needle  and  suspend  it  by  a  fine  silk  fibre. 
The  sewing-needle,  or  the  fragment  of  the  daming^eedle, 
is  now  to  be  used  as  a  test-needle,  to  examine  the  distri- 
bution  of  the  magnetism  in  your  strip  of  steel.  Hold 
the  strip  upright  in  your  left  hand,  and  cause  the  test- 
needle  to  approach  the  lover  end  of  your  strip ;  one  end 
is  attracted,  the  other  is  repelled.  Baiso  your  needle 
along  the  strip ;  its  oscillations,  which  at  first  were  quick, 
become  slower ;  opposite  the  middle  of  the  strip  they 
cease  entirely ;  neither  end  of  the  needle  is  .attracted ; 
above  the  middle  the  tcetnieedle  tiu^s  suddenly  round, 
its  other  end  being  now  attracted.  Go  through  the 
experiment  thoroughly;  you  thus  learn  that  the  entire 
lower  half  of  the  strip  attracts  one  end  of  the  needle, 
while  the  entire  upper  half  attracts  the  opposite  end. 
Supposing  the  north  end  of  your  little  needle  to  be  that 
attracted  below,  yon  infer  that  the  entire  lower  half  of 
your  magnetised  strip  exhibits  south  magnetism,  while 
the  entire  upper  half  exhibits  north  magnetism.  So  &r, 
then,  you  have  determined  the  distribution  of  magnetism 
in  your  strip  of  steel. 

You  look  at  this  &ct,  yon  think  of  it ;  in  its  suggest- 
iveness  the  value  of  an  experiment  chiefly  consibts.  The 
thought  arises :  '  What  will  occur  if  I  break  my  strip  of 
steel  across  in  the  middle  ?  Shall  I  obtain  two  magnets 
each  possessing  a  single  pole  ? '  Try  the  experiment ; 
break  your  strip  of  steel,  and  test  each  half  as  you  tested 
the  whole.  The  mere  presentation  of  its  two  ends  in 
succeseion  to  your  test-needle,  suffices  to  show  that  you 
hare  not  a  magnet  with  a  single  pole — that  each  half 
possesses  two  poles  with  a  neutral  point  between  them. 
And  if  you  again  break  the  half  into  two  other  halves, 
you  will  find  that  each  quarter  of  the  original  strip 
exhibist  precisely  the  same  magnetic  distribution  as  the 
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■(rip  itaelf.  You  may  eontiDue  the  breaking  process : 
no  matter  how  small  your  fragment  may  be,  it  still 
pnesesses  two  opposite  poles  and  a  neutral  point  between 
tbem.  Well,  your  hand  ceases  to  break  where  breaking 
beeomes  a  mechanical  impossibility ;  but  does  the  mind 
stop  there  P  No :  you  follow  the  breaking  process  in  idea 
when  you  can  no  longer  realise  it  in  foot ;  your  thoughts 
wander  amid  the  very  atoms  of  your  steel,  and  you  con- 
clude that  each  atom  is  a  magnet,  and  that  the  force 
exerted  by  the  strip  of  steel  is  the  mere  summation,  or 
resultant,  of  the  forces  of  its  ultimate  particles. 

Here,  then,  is  an  exhibition  of  power  which  we  can 
call  forth  at  pleasure  or  cause  to  disappear.  We  ma^ 
netise  our  strip  of  steel  by  drawing  it  alon^  the  pole  of  a 
magnet ;  we  can  demagnetise  it,  or  reverse  its  magnetism, 
by  properly  drawing  it  along  the  same  pole  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  What,  then,  is  the  real  nature  of  this 
wondrooB  change  ?  What  is  it  that  takes  place  among 
the  atoms  of  the  steel  when  the  substance  is  magnetised  ? 
The  question  leads  us  beyond  the  region  of  sense,  and 
into  that  of  imagination.  This  faculty,  indeed,  is  the 
divining-rod  of  the  man  of  science.  Not,  however,  an 
imagination  which  catches  its  creations  from  the  air,  but 
one  informed  and  inspired  by  facts;  capable  of  seizing 
firmly  on  a  physical  image  as  a  principle,  of  discerning 
its  consequences,  and  of  devising  means  whereby  these 
forecasts  of  thought  may  be  brought  to  an  experimental 
test.  If  such  a  principle  be  adequate  to  account  for  all 
the  phenomena — if  from  an  assumed  c^ose  the  observed 
acts  necessarily  follow,  we  call  the  assumption  a  theory, 
and,  once  possessing  it,  we  can  not  only  revive  at  pleasure 
facte  already  known,  but  we  can  predict  others  which  we 
have  never  seen.  Thus,  then,  in  the  prosecution  of 
physical  science,  our  powers  of  observation,  memory, 
imagination,   and   inference,  are   all   drawn  upon.     We 
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obeerva  facts  and  store  them  up;  imaginatioii  broods 
upon  these  memories,  aod  by  the  aid  of  reason  tries  to 
discern  their  interdependence.  The  theoretic  principle 
Sashes  or  slowly  dawns  upon  the  mind;  and  then  tha 
deductive  faculty  interposes  to  carry  out  the  principle  to 
its  logical  consequencea.  A  perfect  theuiy  gives  dominion 
over  natural  t&ets;  and  even  an  assumption  which  can 
only  partially  stand  the  test  of  a  comparison  with  facts, 
may  be  of  eminent  use  in  enabling  us  to  connect  and 
classify  groups  of  phenomena.  The  theory  of  magnetic 
fluids  is  of  this  lattat  character,  and  with  it  we  must  now 
make  ourselves  familiar. 

With  the  vieiT  of  stamping  the  thing  more  firmly  on 
your  minds,  I  will  make  use  of  a  strong  and  vivid  image. 
In  optics,  red  and  green  are  called  complementary 
colours ;  their  mixture  produces  white.  Now  I  ask  you 
to  imagine  each  of  these  colours  to  possess  a  Belf-repulsiva 
power ;  that  red  repels  red,  and  that  green  repels  green ; 
but  that  red  attracts  green  and  green  attracte  red,  the 
attraction  of  the  dissimilar  colours  being  equal  to  the 
repulsion  of  the  similar  ones.  Imi^ne  the  two  coloun 
mixed  so  as  to  produce  white,  and  suppose  two  strips  of 
wood  painted  with  this  white ;  what  will  be  their  action 
upon  each  other?  Suspend  one  of  them  freely  as  wa 
eue^nded  our  daming-needia,  and  bring  the  other  near 
it;^what  will  occur?  The  red  component  of  the  strip 
you  hold  in  your  hand  will  repel  the  red  component  of 
your  suspended  strip ;  but  then  it  will  attract  the  grean, 
and,  the  forces  being  equal,  thay  neutralise  each  other. 
In  fact,  tha  leasl  reflection  shows  you  that  the  strips 
will  be  as  indifferent  to  each  other  as  two  unmagnatised 
darning-needles  would  ba  under  the  same  circumstances. 

But  suppose,  instead  of  mixing  the  colours,  wa  painted 
one  half  of  each  strip  from  centra  to  end  red,  and  the 
otlier  half  green,  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  the  two 
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strips  would  now  behave  towards  each  otber  exactly  as 
our  two  magnetiaed  daroing^needles-^the  red  end  would 
repel  the  red  and  attract  the  green,  the  green  would  repel 
the  green  and  attract  the  red ;  so  that,  assuming  two 
colours  thus  related  to  each  other,  we  could  by  their 
mixture  produce  the  neutmlity  of  an  unmagnetised  body, 
while  by  their  separation  we  could  produce  the  duality  of 
action  of  magnetised  bodies. 

But  you  have  already  anticipated  a  defect  in  my  con- 
ception ;  for  if  we  break  one  of  our  strips  of  wood  in  the 
middle  we  have  one  half  entirely  red,  and  the  other 
entirely  green,  and  with  these  it  would  be  impossible  to 
imitate  the  action  of  our  broken  magnet.  How,  then, 
must  we  modify  our  conceptioa?  We  must  evidently 
suppose  each  vwlecale  of  wood  painted  green  on  one  &ce 
and  red  on  the  opposite  one.  The  resultant  action  of 
all  the  atoms  would  then  exactly  resemble  the  action 
of  a  magnet.  Here  also,  if  the  two  opposite  colours  of 
each  atom  could  be  caused  to  mix  so  as  to  produce  white, 
we  should  have,  as  before,  perfect  neutrality. 

For  these  two  self-repellent  and  mutually  attractive 
colours,  substitute  is  your  minds  two  invisible  self-repellent 
and  mutually  attractive  fluids,  which  in  ordinary  steel  are 
mixed  to  form  a  neutral  compound,  but  which  the  act  of 
mugnetisation  separates  frnn  each  other,  placing  the  op- 
posite fluids  on  the  opposite  faces  of  each  molecule.  You 
have  then  a  perfectly  distinct  conception  of  the  celebrated 
theory  of  magnetic  fluids.  The  strength  of  thenu^etism 
excited  is  supposed  to  be  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
neutral  fluid  decomposed.  According  to  this  theory 
nothing  is  actually  transferred  from  the  exciting  magnet 
to  the  excited  steeL  The  act  of  magnetisation  consists  in 
the  forcible  separation  of  two  fluids  which  existed  in 
the  steel  before  it  was  magnetised,  but  which  then 
neutralised  each  otber  by  their  coalescence.     And  if  yoa 
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teat  your  magnet,  after  it  has  excited  a  hundred  pieoee  of 
Kt-eel,  you  will  find  that  it  has  lost  no  force— ^no  more, 
indeed,  than  I  should  lose,  had  my  vords  euch  a  magnetic 
inflnenoe  on  your  minds  as  to  ezcito  in  them  a  strong 
resolve  to  study  natural  philosophy.  I  nhould  rather  he 
the  gainer  hy  my  own  utteraoce,  and  by  the  reaction  of 
your  strength.  The  magnet  also  is  the  gainer  by  the 
reaction  of  the  body  which  it  magaetises. 

Look  now  to  your  excited  piece  of  steel ;  figure  each 
molecule  with  its  opposed  fluids  spread  over  its  oppo- 
site faces.  How  can  this  state  of  things  he  pennanent  ? 
The  fluids,  by  hypothesis,  attract  each  other ;  what, 
then,  keeps  them  apart?  Why  do  they  not  instantly 
rush  together  across  the  equator  of  the  atom,  and  thus 
neutralise  each  other?  To  meet  this  question  philo- 
sophers have  been  obliged  to  infer  the  existence  of  a 
special  force,  which  holds  the  fluids  asunder.  They  call 
it  coercive  force ;  and  it  is  found  that  those  kinds  of  steel 
which  offer  most  resistance  to  being  magnetised — which 
require  the  greatest  amount  of '  coercion '  to  tear  their  fluids 
asunder— are  the  very  ones  which  offer  the  greatest  resist- 
ance to  the  reunion  of  the  fluids,  after  they  have  been 
once  separated.  Such  kinds  of  steel  are  most  suited  to 
the  formation  of  permane^  magnets.  It  is  manifest, 
indeed,  that  without  coercive  force  a  permanent  magnet 
would  not  be  at  all  possible. 

You  have  not  forgotten,  that  previous  to  magoetising 
your  darning-needle  both  its  ends  were  attracted  by  your 
magnet ;  and  that  hoth  ends  of  your  bit  of  iron  wire  were 
acted  upon  in  tfae  same  way.  Probably  also  long  before 
this  you  will  have  dipped  the  end  of  your  magnet  among 
iron  filings,  and  observed  how  they  cling  to  it ;  or  into  a 
nail-bos,  and  found  how  it  drags  the  nails  after  it.  I  know 
Teiy  well  that  if  yon  are  not  the  slaves  of  routine,  you 
will  have  by  this  time  done  many  things  that  I  have  luit 
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iog  the  fluid  of  a  like  kiod  with  itself,  and  attmcting 
the  unlike  fluid ;  thus  exciting  iu  the  parts  of  the  iron 
nearest  to  itself  the  opposite  polarity.  But  the  iron  is 
incapable  of  becoming  a  permanent  magnet.  It  only 
shows  its  virtue  as  long  as  the  magnet  acts  upon  it. 
What,  then,  does  the  iron  lack  which  the  steel  possesses  ? 
It  lacks  coercive  force.  Its  fluids  are  separated  with 
ease ;  but,  once  the  separating  cause  is  removed,  they  flow 
together  again,  and  neutrality  is  restored.  Your  im^ina- 
tion  must  be  quite  nimble  in  picturing  these  changes. 
You  must  be  able  to  see  tbe  fluids  dividing  and  reuniting, 
according  as  the  magnet  is  brought  near  or  withdrawn. 
Fixing  a  de6nite  pole  in  your  imagination,  you  must 
picture  the  precise  arrangement  of  tbe  two  fluids  with 
reference  to  this  pole.  And  you  must  not  only  be  well 
drilled  in  the  use  of  this  mental  imagery  yourself  but 
you  must  be  able  to  arouse  the  same  pictures  in  the 
minds  of  your  pupils.  You  ought  to  satisfy  yourself  that 
they  possess  the  power  of  placing  magnets  and  iron 
in  various  positions,  and  describing  the  exact  magnetic 
state  of  the  iron  in  each  particular  case.  The  mere 
facts  of  magnetism  will  have  their  interest  immensely 
augmented  by  an  acquaintance  with  those  hidden  prin- 
ciples whereon  the  facts  depend.  Still,  while  you  use 
this  theory  of  magnetic  fluids,  to  track  out  the  phen<H 
mena  and  link  them  together,  bd  sure  to  tell  your  pupils 
that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  symbol  merely, — a  symbol, 
moreover,  which  is  incompetent  to  cover  all  the  facts,' 
but  which  does  good  practical  service  whilst  we  are 
waiting  for  the  actual  truth. 

■  Tliii  tlieo>7  breaks  dowa  vhen  applied  to  dUnugnHie  bodiw,  vhidi 
&re  repelled  b;  nugnBta.  Liks  wft  iron,  lurfa  Uxlicg  ue  thrown  into  m 
■t4ta  of  temporBTj  (zritsmeDt,  in  virtue  of  wbich  thej  are  repelled;  but  wi; 
kttsmpt  la  eiplun  Biieh  i  rapnluoa  by  tite  decompcoitioa  of  ■  fluid  vlll 
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This  state  of  excitement  into  which  the  annealed  iron 
Ib  thrown  by  the  inSuence  of  the  magnet,  is  Bometimee 
called  '  mH^ettsatiOD  b;  inSueoce.'  More  conunonl;, 
however,  the  magnetism  is  said  to  be  '  induced '  in  the 
iron,  and  hence  this  mode  of  magnetising  is  called  '  mag- 
netic  induction.'  Now,  there  is  nothing  theoretically 
perfect  in  Natnre :  there  ia  ao  iron  so  soft  as  not  to  possess 
a  certain  amount  of  coercive  force,  and  no  steel  so  hard  aa 
not  to  be  capable,  in  aome  degree,  of  magnetic  induction. 
The  quality  of  steel  is  in  some  measure  possessed  by  iron, 
and  the  quality  of  iron  is  shared  in  some  degree  by  steel. 
It  is  in  virtue  of  this  latter  fact  that  the  unmagnetised 
darning-needle  was  attracted  in  your  first  experiment; 
and  from  this  you  may  at  once  deduce  the  consequence  that, 
after  the  steel  has  been  magnetised,  the  repulsive  action 
of  a  magnet  must  be  always  less  than  its  attractive  action. 
For  the  repulsion  is  opposed  by  the  inductive  action  of 
the  magnet  on  the  steel,  while  the  attraction  is  assisted 
by  the  same  inductive  action.  Make  this  clear  to  your 
minds,  and  verify  it  by  your  experiments.  In  some  cases 
you  can  actually  make  the  attraction  due  to  the  temporary 
magnetism  overbalance  the  repulsion  due  to  the  per- 
manent magnetism,  and  thus  cause  two  poles  of  the  same 
kind  apparently  to  attract  each  other.  When,  however, 
gnctd  hard  magnets  act  on  each  other  from  a  sufiicient 
distance,  the  inductive  action  practically  vanishes,  and  the 
repulsion  of  like  poles  is  sensibly  equal  to  the  attraction 
of  unlike  ones. 

I  dwell  thus  long  on  elementary  principles,  because 
they  are  of  the  first  importance,  and  it  is  the  temptation 
of  this  age  of  unhealthy  cramming  to  neglect  them.  Now 
follow  me  a  little  farther.  In  examining  the  distribution 
of  magnetism  in  your  strip  of  steel  you  raised  the  needle 
slowly  from  bottom  to  top,  and  found  what  we  called  a 
neutral  point  at  the  centre.     Now  does  the  magnet  really 
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exert  no  influenoe  on  the  pole  presented  to  its  centre? 
Let  us  see. 

Let  8  K,  &g.  7,  be  our  magoet,  and  let  n  represent  a 
particle  of  north  magnetism  placed  exactly  opposite  the 
middle  of  the  magnet.  Of  course  this  is  an  inu^nary 
case,  as  you  can  never  in  reality  thus  detach  your  north 
magnetism  from  its  neighhonr.  What  is  the  action  of  the 
two  poles  of  the  magnet  ann?  Your  reply  will  of  couree 
be  that  the  pole  a  attract*  n  white  the  pole  x  repels  it.  Let 
the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  attraction  be  expressed 
by  the  line  n  m,  and  the  m^nitiide  and  direction  of  the 
Fio.  7. 
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repulsion  by  the  line  n  o.  Now,  the  particle  n  being 
equally  distant  from  s  and  H,  the  line  n  o,  expressing  the 
repulsioD,  will  be  eqosl  to  m  n,  which  expreeses  the 
attraction.  Acted  upon  by  two  such  forces,  the  particle 
n  must  evidently  move  in  the  direction  p  n,  exactly 
midway  between  m  n  and  n  o.  Hence  you  see  that, 
although  there  is  no  tendency  of  the  particle  n  to  move 
tovrards  the  magnetic  equator,  there  is  a  tendency  on  its 
part  to  move  parallel  to  the  magnet.  If,  instead  of  a 
particle  of  north  magnetiim,  we  placed  a  particle  of  south 
magnetism  opposite  to  the  magnetic  equator,  it  would 
evidently  be  urged  along  the  line  n  q ;  and  if,  instead  of 
two  separate  particles  of  magnetism,  we  place  a  little 
magnetic  needle,  oontaining  both  north  and  south  mag- 
netism, opposite  the  magnetic  equator,  its  south  pole 
being  urged  along  n  <f,  and  its  north  along  n  p,  the  little 
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needle  will  be  compelled  to  set  itaelf  parallel  to  the 
magnet  a  h.  Make  the  experiment,  and  satisfy  yoorselves 
that  this  is  a  true  deduction. 

Substitute  for  your  magnetic  needle  a  bit  of  iron  wire, 
devoid  of  permanent  magnetism,  and  it  will  set  itself  ex* 
octly  as  the  needle  does.  Acted  upon  by  the  magnet,  the 
wire,  as  you  know,  becomes  a  magnet  and  behaves  as  such; 
it  will,  of  course,  turn  its  north  pole  towards  p,  and  south 
pole  towards  q,  just  like  the  needle. 

But  supposing  you  shift  the  position  of  your  particle  of 
north  magnetism,  and  bring  it  nearer  to  one  end  of  yoor 
magnet  than  to  the  other ;  the  forces  acting  on  the  particle 
are  no  longer  equal ;  the  nearest  pole  of  the  magnet  will 
act  more  powerfully  on  the  particle  than  the  more  distant 
one.  Let  s  H,  fig.  8,  be  the  magnet,  and  n  the  particle 
of  north  magnetism,  in  its  new  position.  Well,  it  is 
repelled  by  M,  and  attracted  by  s.  Let  the  repulsion  be 
Pm.  8. 
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represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  line  »  o, 
and  the  attraction  by  the  shorter  line  n  m.  The  resultant 
of  these  two  forces  will  be  found  by  completing  tiie  par- 
allelogram mnop,  and  drawing  its  diagonal  n  p.  Along 
n  p,  then,  a  particle  of  north  m^netism  would  be  urged 
by  the  simultaneous  action  of  8  and  m.  Substituting  a 
particle  of  south  magnetism  for  n,  the  same  reasoning 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  particle  would  be 
nrged  along  n  q.  If  we  place  at  «  a  short  magnetic 
needle,  its  north  pole  will  be  nrged  along  n  p,  its  eouth 
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pole  aloDg  n  q,  the  only  poaition  poasible  to  the  needle, 
thus  acted  od,  being  along  the  line  p  q,  which  ia  no  longer 
parallel  to  the  magnet.  Verify  this  deduction  hj  actual 
experiment. 

In  this  way  we  might  go  round  the  entire  magnet ;  and, 
considering  its  two  poles  as  two  centres  fiom  which  the 
force  emanates,  we  could,  in  accordance  with  ordinary 
mechanical  principles,  tueiffa  a  definite  direction  to  the 
magnetic  needle  at  every  particular  place.  And  substi- 
tuting, as  before,  a  bit  of  iron  wire  for  the  magnetic 
needle,  the  positions  of  both  will  be  the  same. 

Now,  I  think,  without  fiuther  preface,  you  will  be  able 
to  comprehend  for  yourselves,  and  explain  to  others,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  effects  in  the  whole  domain  of 
magnetism.  Iron  filings  you  know  are  particles  of  iron, 
irregular  in  shape,  being  longer  in  some  directions  than 
in  others.  For  the  present  experiment,  moreover,  in- 
stead of  the  iron  filings,  very  small  scraps  of  thin  iron 
wire  might  be  employed.  I  place  a  sheet  of  paper  over 
the  magnet;  it  is  all  the  better  if  the  paper  be  stretched 
on  a  wooden  frame,  as  this  enables  us  to  keep  it  quite 
level.  I  scatter  the  filings,  or  the  scraps  of  wire,  from  a 
§ieve  upon  the  paper,  and  tap  the  latter  gently,  so  as  to 
liberate  the  particles  for  a  moment  from  its  &iction. 
The  magnet  acts  on  the  filings  through  the  paper,  and  see 
how  it  arranges  them  1  They  embrace  the  magnet  in  a 
series  of  beautiful  curves,  which  are  technically  called 
*  magnetic  carves,'  or  '  lines  of  magnetic  force.'  Does  the 
meaning  of  these  lines  jet  flash  upon  yon?  Sei,  your 
magnetic  needle,  or  your  suspended  bit  of  wire,  at  any 
point  of  one  of  the  curves,  and  you  will  find  the  direction 
of  the  needle,  or  of  the  wire,  to  be  exactly  that  of  the 
particle  of  iron,  or  of  the  magnetic  curve,  at  the  point. 
Go  round  and  round  the  magnet ;  the  direction  of  your 
needle  always  coincides  with  the  direction  of  the  curve 
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on  which  it  is  placed.  These,  then,  ue  the  luw«  along 
which  a  particle  of  south  magnetisni,  if  you  could  detach 
it,  would  move  to  the  north  pole,  and  a  bit  of  north  mag- 
netism to  the  south  pole.  They  are  the  lines  along  which 
the  decomposition  of  the  neutral  fluid  takes  place.  In 
the  cane  of  the  magnetic  needle,  one  of  its  poles  being 
urged  in  one  direction,  and  the  other  pole  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  needle  must  necessarily  set  iteelf  aa  a 
tangent  to  the  curve.  I  will  not  Beek  to  simplify  this 
subject  further.  If  there  be  anything  obscure  or  confused 
or  incomplete  in  my  statement,  you  ougbt  now,  by  patient 
thought,  to  be  able  to  clear  away  the  obscurity,  to  reduce 
the  confusion  to  order,  and  to  supply  what  is  needed  to 
render  the  explanation  complete.  Do  not  quit  the  subject 
until  you  thoroughly  understand  it;  and  if  you  are  then 
able  to  look  with  your  mind's  eye  at  the  play  of  forces 
around  a  magnet,  and  see  distinctly  the  operation  of  those 
forces  in  the  production  of  the  magnetic  curves,  the  time 
which  we  have  spent  together  will  not  have  been  spent  in 
vain. 

In  this  thorough  manner  we  must  master  our  materials, 
reason  upon  them,  and,  by  determined  study,  attain  to 
clearness  of  conception.  Facta  thus  dealt  with  exercise 
an  expansive  force  upon  the  boundaries  of  thought ; — they 
widen  the  mind  to  generalisation.  We  soon  rect^oise 
a  brotherhood  between  the  larger  phenomena  of  Nature 
and  the  minute  effects  which  we  hare  obeenred  in  our 
private  chambers.  Why,  we  enquire,  does  the  magnetic 
needle  set  north  and  south  ?  Evidently  it  is  compelled 
to  do  so  by  the  earth  ;  the  great  globe  which  we  inherit 
is  itself  a  magnet.  Let  lu  learn  a  little  more  about 
it  By  means  of  a  bit  of  wax,  or  otherwise,  attach  the 
middle  point  of  your  silk  fibre  to  your  m^;netic  needle; 
the  needle  will  thus  be  nnioterfered  with  by  the 
paper  loop,  and  will   ta^oj  to  some  extent  a  power  of 
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*  dipping'  ita  point,  nr  its  eye,  belov  tbe  horizon.  La; 
your  magnet  on  a  table,  and  hold  the  needle  over  the 
equator  of  tbe  magnet.  The  needle  Bets  horizontal. 
Move  it  towards  the  north  end  of  the  magnet;  the  eouth 
end  of  the  needle  dips,  the  dip  augmenting  as  you  approach 
the  north  pole,  over  which  tbe  needle,  if  free  to  move, 
will  set  itself  exactly  vertical.  Move  it  back  to  the  centre, 
it  resumra  it«  horizoutality ;  pass  it  on  towards  the  south 
pole,  its  north  end  now  dipe,  and  directly  over  the  south 
pole  tbe  needle  becomes  vertical,  its  north  end  being  now 
turned  downwards.  Thus  we  learn  that  on  the  one  side 
of  the  magnetic  equator  the  north  end  of  the  needle 
dips :  OD  the  other  side  the  south  end  dips,  tbe  dip  vary- 
ing from  nothing  to  90°.  If  we  go  to  the  equatorial 
regions  of  the  earth  with  a  suitably  suspended  needle  we 
shall  find  there  the  position  of  the  needle  horizontaL  If 
we  sail  north  one  end  of  the  needle  dips ;  if  we  sail  south 
the  opposite  end  dips ;  and  over  the  north  or  south  terres- 
trial magnetic  pole  the  needle  seta  vertical.  The  south 
magnetic  pule  has  not  yet  been  found,  but  Sir  James  Boss 
discovered  the  north  magnetic  pole  on  June  1, 1831.  In 
this  manner  we  eatablish  a  complete  parallelism  between 
the  action  of  the  earth  and  that  of  an  ordinary  magnet. 

The  terrestrial  magnetic  poles  do  not  coincide  with 
tbe  geographical  ones;  nor  does  the  earth's  magnetic 
equator  quite  coincide  with  the  geographical  equator. 
The  direction  of  tbe  magnetic  needle  in  London,  which  is 
called  the  magnetic  meridian,  encloses  an  angle  of  24° 
with  the  true  astronomical  meridian,  this  angle  being 
called  tbe  Declination  of  the  needle  for  London.  Tbe 
north  pole  of  the  needle  now  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
true  meridian  ;  the  declination  is  we8t«rly.  In  tbe  year 
1660,  however,  the  declination  was  nothing,  while  before 
that  time  it  vras  easterly.  All  this  proves  that  tbe  earth's 
magnetic  ccnetituents  are  gradually  changing  their  dis- 
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trihution.  This  change  ia  very  bIow  ;  it  is  technically 
called  the  secular  change,  and  the  observation  of  it  has 
not  jot  extended  over  a  sufficient  period  to  enable  us  to 
guess,  even  approximately,  at  ita  lawB. 

Having  thus  diecovered,  to  some  extent,  tlie  secret  of 
the  earth's  power,  we  can  turn  it  to  account.  I  hold  in 
tny  hand  a  poker  formed  of  good  aoft  iron ;  it  is  now  in 
the  line  of  dip — a  tangent,  in  fact,  to  the  earth's  line  of 
magnetic  force.  The  earth,  acting  as  a  magnet,  ia  at  this 
moment  constraining  the  two  fluida  of  the  poker  to 
separate,  making  the  lower  end  of  the  poker  a  north  pole, 
and  the  upper  end  a  south  pole.  Mark  the  experiment : 
I  hold  the  knob  uppermost,  and  it  attracts  the  north 
end  of  a  magnetic  needle.  I  now  reverse  the  poker, 
bringing  its  knob  undermost ;  the  knob  is  now  a  north 
pole  and  attracts  the  south  end  of  a  magnetic  needle. 
G«t  such  a  poker  and  carefully  repeat  this  experiment; 
satisfy  yourselves  that  the  fluids  shift  their  position,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  in  which  the  poker  is  presented  to 
the  earth.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  softest  iron 
possesses  a  certain  amount  of  coercive  force.  The  earth, 
at  this  moment,  finds  in  this  force  an  antagonist  which 
opposes  the  fiill  decomposition  of  the  neutral  fluid.  The 
component  fluids  may  be  figured  as  meeting  an  amount  of 
friction,  or  possessing  an  amount  of  adhesion,  which  pre- 
vents them  from  gliding  over  the  molecules  of  the  poker. 
Can  we  assist  the  earth  in  this  case  ?  If  we  wish  to  r&. 
move  the  residue  of  a  powder  from  the  interior  surface  of 
a  glass  to  which  the  powder  clings,  we  invert  the  glara, 
tap  it,  loosen  the  hold  of  the  powder,  and  thus  enable  the 
force  of  gravity  to  pull  it  down.  So  also  by  tapping  the 
end  of  the  poker  we  loosen  the  adhesion  of  the  fluids  to  the 
molecules  and  enable  the  earth  to  pull  them  apart.  But, 
what  is  the  consequence  ?  The  portion  of  fluid  which  has 
been  thus  forcibly  dr^ged  over  the  molecules  refuses  to 
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return  irlieo  the  poker  has  been  removed  from  the  line  of 
dip;  the  iroD,  as  you  see,  has  become  a  permanent  magnet. 
By  reversing  its  position  and  tapping  it  again  we  reverse 
its  magnetism.  A  tfaougbtfu]  and  competent  teacher 
will  well  know  how  to  place  these  remarkable  fact«  before 
his  pupils  in  a  manner  which  will  excite  their  interest. 
By  tbft  use  of  sensible  images,  more  or  less  gross,  be  will 
first  give  those  whom  he  teaches  definite  conceptions,  puri- 
fying these  conceptions  more  and  more,  as  the  minds  of  bia 
pupils  become  more  capable  of  abstraction.  He  will  cause 
his  logic  to  run  like  a  line  of  light  through  these  images, 
and  by  thus  acting  he  will  cause  bis  boys  to  march  at 
his  side  with  a  profit  and  a  joy  which  the  mere  exhibition 
of  &cts  without  principles,  or  the  appeal  to  the  bodily 
senses  and  the  power  of  memory  alone,  could  never  inspire. 


Am  an  •^naaion  of  (h«  Bat«  U  p.  3i9,  the  following  eztntct  nuj  And  ■ 

'It  it  well  knon  that  ■  Tdtide  enrvMit  Mmta  aa  attnetif*  Axte  npoa 
■  Mcond  enm-nt,  flowing  in  ths  Minv  dtreeU^ ;  and  tliBt  when  the  diree- 
tioni  an  oppoaad  to  each  DChrr  the  foice  H«Tt«d  i«  a  repolair*  on*.  By 
railing  wiiei  into  ipirals,  Ampire  wsi  enablid  to  make  them  piodoM  all 
the  phenomena  of  attnction  and  npnlaion  exhibited  bj  magneti,  and  tma 
this  it  wai  but  a  Mep  to  hie  celebntad  theorf  of  moleciJiu  cnrmiu.  Be 
•nppoied  the  nioIecDlee  of  a  magnetic  bodf  to  be  eniroDnded  bj  each  mnenU. 
whidi,  howerer,  in  the  netnral  atate  of  the  body  mutaally  nentnllMd  inch 
other,  on  aoraant  of  their  ooDfiued  gronpiog.  The  act  t/  magnetientinn  he 
Boppond  u>  conaiet  in  eetting thewmolrcDlar  currenla  panllel  to  each  other; 
and.  Marling  from  tfai*  principle,  he  Iedal^ed  at!  the  pheaomenk  of  miignet- 
iem  to  the  mntual  action  of  electric  cnrreDU. 

*If  we  reflect  npoD  the  experimente  recorded  in  the  foregoing  pattea  front 
flret  to  taat,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  be  ranvinced  that  diamagnetie  bodiea 
cfieraled  on  by  magnetic  forces  pouui  a  polarity  "  the  aame  in  kind  aa,  but 
(ha  rarersB  in  dirtction  of,  that  acquired  by  toiignirlie  bodiea."  But  if  thia 
be  the  cate, bow  are  we  to  cooccire  the  piyfKiif  nuviliMunof  thia  pdari^F 
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Aecording  to  Ooalomb'i  uid  Pwhod'*  theiir;,  tlw  act  of  magnttindon 
connita  in  tb*  dacompontion  of  ■  DBUtral  msgnetJc  Baid ;  the  DoMh  pels  tt 
a  mHgTiKt,  for  siKinple,  poBaMSes  an  BUj-iictian  for  Iha  •oath  (laid  of  ft  jnaca 
of  soft  iron  mbmiUad  to  iu  iBBnence,  dnwi  the  nid  fluid  tomfda  it.  Mid 
vHh  it  the matorinl  puticlvwithvhicbtfae  fluid  itueocimted.  Toiccoont 
fur  dinmagDetie  phenomeoa  Ihii  tbeoij  eeenu  to  (ail  altogrtber ;  aoBording 
lo  il,  indeed,  the  oft-used  phraa^  "  a  Dorth  pole  exciting  a  north  pole,  aad 
a  woaHi  pole  a  louth  pole,"  inTolrea  a  eontmdiction.  For  if  tbe  noith  fluid 
be  mppoaed  to  be  aUnettd  towaida  the  inflaeoeing  north  pols,  it  ii  abanid 
to  mppoM  Ibat  it*  pteaenea  tben  could  pioduee  repuUmt,  Tbe  tbeoij  of 
Ampireiscquslljitt  a  lontoaiplun  diamagnrlie  acticni ;  forif  >enppoM 
the  particlw  of  binnutb  mrronnded  b;  molacaUr  cnircnta,  then,  KOoiding 
to  all  tbat  ia  known  of  alectro-dTnamie  lawi,  tbeaa  ounanta  wonld  net  them- 
aelTca  panltel  to.  and  in  tbe  aame  diteetian  aa,  Ihoaa  of  tbe  magnet,  and 
bancs attmclion.  Had  not  reptdnon.  woald  bethamoll.  The fiut, hoVBTM, 
of  Ihia  not  being  tbe  aae,  piona  tbat  iben  molecnUi  cnrronta  an  Dot  the 
mscbiiniBm  by  which  diamngnetie  indoction  ia  iffected.  Tbe  eonadonanaaa 
of  thia.  I  doubt  not.  draro  M.  Wgbei  to  the  aaaamption  tbat  the  pheDomBoa 
of  diamagnatiim  ara  pradored  bj  molecnlar  eurrenta,  not  dirtcM,  bnt  aetn- 
all;  txeited  in  tbe  tnamutb  bj  tbe  magnet.  Silcb  indnead  eaneati  wonld, 
according  to  known  biwa,  have  a  direclion  imputed  to  thoa*  of  the  inducing 
magnH,  and  hence  wculd  prodnce  the  pbi^omsna  of  npalmoa.  To  eanj 
ont  the  anoniption  here  made,  iL  Weber  ia  obliged  to  aappoaa  that  lb* 
aMil'«alea  of  diamagnetjc  bodiea  ub  anmnDdsd  b;  duDDela,  in  which  the 
induced  molBCulai  cnnenu,  onea  existed,  contiane  to  flow  without  ram 
nana.' — Diamoffnttum  end  Magnttrj/ttaUiii  Jalie*,  p.  1 34-T. 
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PEOPLE  in  general  imagine,  wheo  they  thiDk  at  all 
about  the  matter,  that  an  impression  upon  the  nerves 
— a  blow,  for  example,  or  the  prick  of  a  pin — ^ia  felt  at  the 
miiment  it  is  indicted.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
■eat  of  sensation  is  the  brain,  and  to  it  the  intelligence  of 
an;  impression  made  upon  the  nerves  has  to  be  transmitted 
before  this  impression  can  become  manifest  in  conscious- 
nesa.  The  transmission,  moreover,  requires  timo,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  a  wound  inflicted  on  a  portion  of  the 
body  distant  from  the  brain  is  more  tardily  appreciated 
than  one  inflicted  adjacent  to  the  brain.  By  an  extremely 
ingenious  experimental  arrangement,  Helmholtz  has  de- 
termined the  velocity  of  this  nervous  tmnBrnissioo,  and 
finds  it  to  be  about  one  hundred  feet  a  second,  or  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air.  If,  there- 
fore, a  whale  fifty  feet  long  were  wounded  in  the  tail,  it 
would  not  be  conscious  of  the  injury  till  half  a  second 
after  the  wound  had  been  infiicted.'  But  this  is  not  the 
only  ingredient  in  the  delay.  There  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  that  to  every  act  of  consciousness  belongs  a  deter- 
minate molecular  arrangement  of  the  brain — that  every 
thought  or  feeling  has  its  physical  correlative  in  that 

I  A  infMt  ulminibla  lecture  on  the  velocity  of  nsrTOQS  tnaimiuion  luu 
been  pnbliehed  bj  Dr.  Da  Bale  Beymond  in  Ihs  '  Froceadingi  of  tb«  Boyiil 
IiuiitatioD'  tat  ISSfl,  toI.  if.  p.  fiTS. 
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oi^Q ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  evei^ 
physical  change,  whether  molecular  or  mechanical,  requires 
time  for  its  accDtDplishment.  So  that,  besides  the  interval 
of  transmission,  a  still  further  time  is  neceesar;  for  the 
brain  to  put  it«elf  in  ordf-j — for  its  molecules  to  take  up 
the  motions  or  positions  necessary  to  the  completion  of 
consciousness.  Helmholtz  considers  that  one-ter.th  of  a 
second  is  demanded  for  this  purpose.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  the  whale  above  supposed,  we  have  first  half  a  second 
consumed  in  the  transmission  of  the  intelligence  through 
the  sensor  nerves  to  the  head,  one-tenth  of  a  second 
consumed  by  the  brain  in  completing  the  arrangements 
necessary  to  consciousness,  and,  if  the  velocity  of  trans- 
mission through  the  motor  be  the  same  as  that  through 
the  sensor  n^rvea,  half  a  second  in  sending  a  command  to 
the  tail  to  defend  itself.  Thus  one  second  and  a  tenth 
would  elapse  before  an  impression  made  upon  its  caudal 
nerves  could  be  responded  to  by  a  whale  fifty  feet  long. 

Now,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  an  injury  might  be 
inflicted  which  would  render  the  nerves  unfit  to  be  the 
conductors  of  the  motion  which  results  in  sensation  ;  and 
if  such  a  thing  occurred,  no  matter  how  severe  the  injury 
might  be,  we  should  not  be  conscious  of  it.  Or  it  may 
be,  that  long  before  the  time  required  by  the  brain  to 
complete  the  arrangements  necessary  to  consciousness,  its 
power  of  arrangement  might  be  wholly  suspended.  In 
such  a  case  also,  though  the  injury  might  be  of  a  nature 
to  cause  deuth,  this  would  occur  without  feeling  of  any 
kind.  Death  in  this  case  would  be  simply  the  sudden 
negation  of  life,  without  any  intervention  of  consciousnees 
whatever. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  kinds  of  death  of  this  cha- 
racter. The  passage  of  a  musket-hullct  tbrqugh  the  brain 
is  a  case  in  point ;  and  the  placid  aspect  of  a  man  thua 
killed  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  conclusion  which 
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might  be  drawn  d  priori  from  tba  experimentB  of  Helm- 
holbz.  Cases  of  insenBibility,  moreover,  are  not  uncommoa 
wfaich  do  not  result  in  death,  and  after  nhicb  the  peraons 
affected  have  been  able  to  testify  that  no  pain  was  fett 
prior  to  the  loss  of  consciousness. 

The  time  required  for  a  riSe-bullet  to  pass  dean  through 
m  man's  head  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  a  thousandth 
of  a  second.  Here,  therefore,  we  should  have  no  room 
for  sensation,  and  death  would  be  painless.  But  there 
are  other  actions  which  far  transcend  in  rapidity  that  of  . 
the  rifle-bullet.  A  flash  of  lightning  cleaves  a  cloud, 
appearing  and  disappearing  in  less  than  a  hundred- 
thousandth  of  a  second,  and  the  velocity  of  electricity  is 
such  as  would  carry  it  in  a  single  second  over  a  distance 
almost  equal  to  that  which  separates  the  earth  and  moon. 
It  is  welt  known  that  a  luminous  impressioii  once  made 
upon  the  retina  endiu-es  for  about  one-eizth  of  a  second, 
and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  we  see  a  ribbon  of  light 
when  a  glowing  coal  is  caused  to  pass  rapidly  through  the 
air.  A  body  illuminated  by  an  instantaneous  flash  con- 
tinues to  be  seen  for  the  sixth  of  a  second  after  the  flash 
has  become  extinct;  and  if  the  body  thus  illuminated  be 
in  motion,  it  appears  at  rest  at  the  place  where  the  flash 
falk  upon  it.  The  colour-top  is  familiar  to  most  of  us. 
By  this  instrument  a  disk  with  differently-coloured  sectors 
is  caused  to  rotate  rapidly ;  the  colours  blend  together, 
and,  if  they  are  chosen  in  the  proper  proportions,  when 
the  motion  is  sufficiently  rapid  the  disk  appears  white. 
Such  a  top,  rotating  in  a  dark  room  and  illuminated  by 
an  electric  spark,  appears  motionless,  each  distinct  colour 
being  clearly  seen.  Professor  Dove  baa  found  that  a  flash 
of  lightning  produces  the  same  effect.  During  a  thunder- 
storm he  put  a  colour-top  in  exceedingly  rapid  motion, 
and  found  that  every  flash  revealed  the  top  as  a  motion- 
leas  object  with  it«  colours  distinct.     If  illuminated  solely 
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by  s  flash  of  lightning,  the  motion  of  all  bodies  tm  the 
earth's  surface  would,  as  Dove  has  remarked,  appear  sus- 
pended. A  canoon-ball,  for  example,  would  have  its  flight 
apparently  arrested,  and  would  seem  to  hang  motionless 
in  space  as  long  as  the  luminous  impression  which  revealed 
the  ball  remained  upon  the  eye. 

If,  then,  a  rifln-bullet  move  with  sufficient  rapidity  to 
destroy  life  without  the  interposition  of  sensation,  much 
more  is  a  flash  of  lightning  competent  to  produce  this 
effect.  Accordingly,  we  have  well-authenticated  cases  of 
people  being  struck  senseless  by  lightning  who,  on  recovery, 
had  no  memory  of  pain.  The  followii^  circumstantial 
case  is  described  by  Hemmer : — 

On  June  30,  1788,  a  soldier  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mannneim,  being  overtaken  by  rain,  placed  himself  under 
a  tree,  beneath  which  a  woman  bad  previously  taken 
shelter.  He  looked  upwards  to  see  whether  the  branches 
were  thick  enough  to  afford  the  required  protection,  and, 
in  doing  so,  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  fell  senseless  to 
the  earth.  The  woman  at  his  side  experienced  the  Hhock 
in  her  foot,  but  was  not  struck  down.  Some  hours  after- 
wards the  man  revived,  but  remembered  nothing  about 
what  had  occurred,  save  the  fact  of  his  looking  up  at  the 
branches.  This  was  his  last  act  of  consciousness,  and  be 
passed  from  the  cosEcious  to  the  imconscioas  oonditioa 
without  p%in.  The  visible  marks  of  a  lightning  stroke  are 
usually  insignificant :  the  hair  is  sometimes  burnt;  slight 
wounds  are  observed ;  while,  in  some  instances,  a  red 
streak  marks  the  track  of  the  discharge  ov^  the  skin. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  discharge  from  a 
small  Leyden  jar  is  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  me.  Soma 
time  sgo  I  happened  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  a 
numerous  audience,  with  a  battery  of  fifteen  large  Iieyden 
jars  charged  beside  me.  Through  some  awkwardness  on 
my  part,  I  tooched  a  wire  leading  from  the  battery,  and 
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the  discharge  went  through  my  body.  Life  was  abso- 
lutely blotted  out  foi  a  very  sensible  iDterval,  without  a 
trace  of  pain.  Id  a  second  or  so  consciousness  returned ; 
I  saw  myself  in  the  presence  of  the  audience  and  ap- 
paratus, and,  by  the  help  of  these  external  appearances, 
immediately  concluded  that  I  had  received  the  battery 
discharge.  The  irUelUctual  consclousnesa  of  my  position 
was  restored  with  exceeding  rapidity,  but  not  so  the 
optical  consciouBness.  To  prevent  the  audience  from 
being  alarmed,  I  observed  that  it  had  often  been  my 
desire  to  receive  accideutally  such  a  shock,  and  that  my 
wish  had  at  length  been  fulfilled.  But,  while  making  this 
remark,  the  appearance  which  my  body  presented  to  my- 
self was  that  of  a  number  of  separate  pieces.  The  arms, 
for  example,  were  detached  from  the  trunk,  and  seemed 
suspended  in  the  air.  In  fact,  memory  and  the  power 
of  reasoning  appeared  to  be  complete  long  before  the 
optic  nerve  was  restored  to  healthy  action.  But  what  I 
wish  chiefly  to  dwell  upon  Iwre  is,  the  absolute  painless- 
ness of  the  shock ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  to 
a  person  struck  dead  by  lightning,  the  passage  from  life 
to  death  occurs  without  consciousness  being  in  the  least 
decree  implicated.  It  is  an  abrupt  stoppage  of  sensation, 
unaccompanied  by  a  pang. 

fidf  S,  tS6i. 
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xm. 

SCIEA'CE  AND  THE  'SFISITS.' 

rEIR  refusal  to  InTestigata  '  epiritual  phenomeiu  is 
often  urged  as  a  reproach  to  scientific  men.  I  here 
propose  to  give  a  sketch  of  aa  attempt  to  apply  to  tin 
'phenomena'  those  methods  of  enquiry  which  are  ibimd 
available  in  dealing  with  natural  truth. 

Some  time  ago,  when  the  apiritd  were  particularlj 
active  in  this  country,  a  celebrated  philosopher  was  in- 
vited, or  rather  entreated,  by  one  of  his  friends  to  meet 
and  question  them.  He  bad,  howe^'er,  already  made 
their  acquaintance,  and  did  not  wish  to  renew  it.  I  had 
not  been  so  privileged,  and  he  therefore  kindly  arranged 
a  transfer  of  the  invitation  to  me.  Tho  spirits  themselves 
named  the  time  of  meeting,  and  I  was  conducted  to  the 
place  at  the  day  and  hour  appointed. 

Absolute  unbelief  in  the  facts  was  by  no  means  mj 
condition  of  mind.  On  the  contrary,  I  thought  it  pro- 
bable that  some  physical  principle,  not  evident  to  the 
spiritualists  themselves,  might  underlie  their  manifesta- 
tions. Extraordinary  effects  are  produced  by  the  aocu- 
mulatioa  of  small  impulses.  Galileo  set  a  heavy  pendu- 
lum in  motion  by  the  welt-timed  puffs  of  his  breath. 
EJlicot  set  one  clock  going  hy  the  ticks  of  another,  even 
when  the  two  clocks  were  separated  by  a  wall.  Precon- 
ceived notions  can,  moreover,  vitiate,  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  the  testimony  of  even  veracious  persons.    Heneo 
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my  desire  to  witness  those  extraordinary  phenomena,  the 
exiEteace  of  which  seemed  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the 
known  veracity  of  those  who  had  witnessed  and  described 
them.  The  meeting  took  place  at  a  private  residence  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  My  host,  his  intelligent 
wife,  and  a  gentleman  who  may  be  called  X.,  were  in  the 
house  when  I  arrived.  I  was  informed  that  the  '  medium 
had  not  yet  made  her  appearance ;  that  she  was  sensitive, 
and  might  resent  suspicion.  It  was  therefore  requested 
that  the  tables  and  chairs  should  he  examined  before  her 
arrival,  in  order  to  be  assured  that  there  was  do  trickery 
in  the  furniture.  This  waa  done ;  and  I  then  first  learned 
that  my  hospitable  host  had  arranged  that  the  siance 
should  be  a  dinner-party.  This  was  to  me  an  unusual 
form  of  investigation ;  but  I  accepted  it,  as  one  of  the 
accidents  of  the  occasion. 

The  'medium'  arrived — a  delic&te- looking  young 
lady,  who  ajqieared  to  have  suffered  much  &om  ill-health. 
I  took  her  to  dinner  and  sat  close  beside  her.  Facts  were 
absent  for  a  considerable  time,  a  series  of  very  wonderful 
narratives  supplying  their  place.  The  duty  of  belief  on 
testimony  was  frequently  insisted  on.  X.  appeared  to  be 
a  chosen  spiritual  agent,  and  told  us  many  surprising 
things.  He  afiSrmed  that,  when  be  took  a  pen  in  bis 
hand,  an  influence  ran  from  his  shoulder  downwards,  and 
impelled  him  to  write  oracular  sentences.  I  listened  for 
a  time,  offering  no  observation.  '  And  now,'  continued 
X., '  this  power  has  so  risen  as  to  reveal  to  me  the  thoughts 
of  others.  Only  this  morning  I  told  a  friend  what  he  was 
thinking  of,  and  what  he  intended  to  do  during  the  day.' 
Here,  I  thought,  is  something  that  can  be  at  once  tested. 
I  said  immediately  to  X. ;  'If  you  wish  to  win  to  your 
cause  an  apostle,  who  will  proclaim  your  principles  to  the 
world  without  fear,  tell  me  what  I  am  now  thinking  of. 
X.  reddened,  and  did  not  tell  me  my  thought, 
le 
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Some  time  previously  I  had  visited  Baron  Beicben- 
bach,  in  Vienna,  and  I  now  asked  the  young  lady  who 
sat  beside  me,  whether  she  could  see  any  of  the  curious 
things  which  he  describes — the  light  emitted  by  crystals, 
for  example?  Here  is  the  couveisation  which  followed, 
as  extracted  from  my  notes,  written  on  the  day  following 
the  siance. 

Medium. — '  Oh,  yes ;  but  I  see  light  around  all 
bodies.' 

I. — '  Even  in  perfect  darkness  ? ' 

Medmm. — 'Yes;  I  see  luminous  atmospheres  round 
all  people.  The  atmoepbere  which  surroundB  3Ir.  R.  C. 
would  fill  this  room  with  light.' 

/. — '  You  are  aware  of  the  effects  ascribed  by  Baron 
Beichenbach  to  magnets  ? ' 

Medium. — '  Yes ;  but  a  magnet  makes  me  terribly 
ill.' 

/. — 'Am  I  to  imderstand  that,  if  this  room  were 
perfectly  dark,  you  could  tell  whether  it  contained  a 
magnet,  without  being  informed  of  the  fact  ? ' 

Medium.—^!  should  know  of  its  presence  on  entering 
the  room.' 

/.—'How?' 

Medium. — '  I  should  be  rendered  instantly  ill.' 

/. — '  How  do  you  feel  to-day  ? ' 

Medium. — '  Particularly  well ;  I  have  not  been  bo 
well  for  months.' 

/. — •  Then,  may  I  aak  you  whether  there  is,  at  the 
present  moment,  a  magnet  in  my  possession  ? ' 

The  young  lady  looked  at  me,  blushed,  and  stam- 
mered, 

'  No  J  I  am  not  en  rapport  with  you.' 

/  aai  at  her  right  hand,  and  a  left-hand  pocket,  wiihi- 
ia  Kx  inches  of  her  person,  contained  a  magnet. 

Our  host  here  deprecated  discussion,  as  it  *  exhausted 
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the  medium.'  The  wonderful  oarratives  were  leaiimed ; 
but  I  bad  nairativeB  of  mj  own  quite  as  wonderful. 
These  spiiito,  indeed,  seemed  clume;^  creations,  compared 
with  those  with  which  my  own  researcbes  bad  made  me 
fitoiiliar,  I  therefore  bef^an  to  match  the  wonders  re- 
lated to  me  hv  other  wonders.  A  lady  present  discoursed 
on  spiritual  atmospheres,  which  she  could  see  as  beautiful 
colours  when  she  closed  her  eyes.  I  professed  myself 
able  to  see  similar  colours,  and,  more  than  that,  to  be 
able  to  see  the  interior  of  my  own  eyes.  The  medium 
affirmed  that  she  could  sea  actual  waves  of  light  coming 
from  the  sun.  I  retorted  that  men  of  science  could  tell 
the  exact  number  of  waves  emitted  in  a  second,  and  also 
their  exact  length.  The  medium  spoke  of  the  per- 
formances of  the  spirits  on  musical  instruments.  I  said 
that  such  performance  was  gross,  in  comparison  with  a 
kind  of  musio  which  had  been  discovered  some  time  pre- 
viously by  a  scientific  man.  Standing  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  feet  from  a  jet  of  gas,  he  could  command  the 
flame  to  emit  a  melodious  cote  ;  it  would  obey,  and  con- 
tinue its  song  for  hours.  So  loud  was  the  musio  emitted 
by  the  gas-flame,  that  it  might  be  heard  by  an  assembly 
of  a  thousand  people.  These  were  acknowledged  t«  be 
as  great  marvels  as  any  of  those  of  spiritdom.  The  spirits 
were  then  consulted,  and  I  was  pronounced  to  be  a  first- 
class  medium. 

During  this  conversation  a  low  knocking  was  heard 
from  time  to  time  under  the  table.  These  were  the 
spirits'  knocks.  I  was  informed  that  one  knock,  in 
answer  to  a  question,  meant '  No ; '  that  two  knocks  meant 
'Not  yet;'  and  that  three  knocks  meant  'Yes.'  In  answer 
to  the  question  whether  1.  was  a  medium,  the  response  was 
three  brisk  and  vigorous  knocks.  I  noticed  that  the 
knocks  issued  from  a  particular  locality,  and  therefore 
requested  the  spirits  to  be  good  enough  to  answer  from 
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anotlier  coroor  of  the  table.  They  did  not  comply  ;  but 
I  was  assured  that  ttiey  would  do  it,  and  much  more,  by- 
aud-by.  The  knocks  continuing,  I  turned  a  wJne-^lass 
upside  down,  and  placed  my  ear  upon  it,  as  upon  a  stetho 
scope.  The  spirits  seemed  disconcerted  by  the  act ;  they 
lost  their  playfulness,  and  did  not  quite  recover  it  for  s 
considerable  time. 

Somewhat  weary  of  the  proceedings,  I  once  threw 
myself  back  against  my  chair  and  gazed  listlessly  out  of 
the  window.  While  thus  engaged,  the  table  was  mdely 
pushed.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  wine,  still  oscillat- 
ing in  the  glasses,  and  I  was  asked  whether  that  was  not 
convincing.  I  readily  granted  the  fact  of  motion,  and 
began  to  feel  the  delicacy  of  my  position.  There  were 
several  pairs  of  arms  upon  the  table,  and  several  pairs  of 
legs  under  it ;  but  how  was  I,  without  offence,  to  express 
the  conviction  which  I  really  entertained?  To  ward  off 
the  difficulty,  I  again  turned  a  wine-glass  upside  down 
and  rested  my  ear  upon  it.  The  rim  of  the  glass  was 
not  level,  and  the  hair,  on  touching  it,  caused  it  to 
vibrate,  and  produce  a  peculiar  buzzing  sound.  A  per- 
fectly candid  and  warm-hearted  old  gentleman  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table,  whom  I  may  call  A.,  drew 
attention  to  the  sound,  and  expressed  hts  entire  belief 
that  it  was  spiritual.  I,  however,  informed  him  that  it 
was  the  moving  hair  acting  on  the  glass.  The  explana- 
tion was  not  well  received ;  and  X.,  in  a  tone  of  severe 
pleasantry,  demanded  whether  it  was  the  hair  that  had 
moved  the  table.  The  promptness  of  my  negative  pro- 
bably satisfied  him  that  my  notion  was  a  very  different 
one. 

The  superhuman  power  of  the  spirits  was  next  dwelt 
upon.  The  strength  of  man,  it  was  stated,  was  unavail- 
ing in  opposition  to  theirs.  No  human  power  could  pre- 
vent the  table  from  moving  when  they  pulled  it.     During 
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the  evening  thia  pulling  of  the  table  occurred,  or  rather 
was  attempted,  three  times.  Twice  the  table  moved 
whan  my  attentioo  waa  withdrawn  fiom  it ;  on  a  third 
occasion,  I  tried  whether  the  act  could  be  provoked  b;  an 
assumed  air  of  inattention.  G-rasping  the  table  firmly 
between  my  xnees,  I  threw  myself  back  in  the  chair,  and 
waited,  with  eyea  fixed  on  vacancy,  for  the  pulL  It  came. 
For  some  seconds  it  was  pull  spirit,  hold  muscle;  the 
muscle,  however,  prevailed,  and  the  table  remained  at 
rest.  Up  to  the  present  moment,  this  interesting  fiict 
is  known  only  to  the  particular  spirit  in  question  and 
myself. 

A  species  of  mental  scene-painting,  with  which  my 
own  pursuits  bad  long  rendered  me  ^miliar,  was  employed 
to  figure  the  changes  and  distribution  of  spiritual  power. 
The  spirits  were  provided  with  atmospheres,  which  com- 
bined with  and  interpenetrated  each  other,  considerable 
ingenuity  being  shown  in  demonstrating  the  necessity  of 
ti/mo  in  effecting  the  adjustment  of  the  atmospheres.  In 
fact,  just  as  iu  science,  the  senses,  time,  and  space  consti- 
tuted the  conditions  of  the  phenomena.  A  rearrangement 
of  our  poutions  was  proposed  and  carried  out ;  and  soon 
afterwards  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  scarcely  sensible 
vibration  on  the  part  of  the  table.  Several  persons  were 
leaning  on  the  table  at  the  time,  and  I  asked  permission 
to  touch  tlie  medium*s  hand.  '  Oh  I  I  know  I  tremble,' 
was  her  reply.  Throwing  one  leg  across  the  other,  I 
accidentally  nipped  a  mnsde,  and  produced  thereby  an 
involuntary  vibration  of  the  free  leg.  This  vibration,  I 
knew,  must  be  communicated  to  the  floor,  and  thence  to 
the  chairs  of  all  present.  I  therefore  intentionally  pro- 
moted it.  My  attention  was  promptly  drawn  to  the  mo- 
tion ;  and  a  gentleman  beside  me,  whose  value  as  a  witness 
I  waa  particulariy  desirous  to  test,  expressed  his  belief 
that  it  was  out  of  the  compass  of  human  power  to  produce 
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80  stiaiige  a  tremor.  'I  believe,'  he  added,  eanieaUyr 
'that  it  is  entirely  the  spirit^  work.'  *  So  do  I,'  added, 
with  heat,  the  candid  and  wannhearted  old  gentleman  A. 
*  Why,  air,'  he  continued,  *  I  feel  them  at  this  moment 
shaking  my  chair.*  I  stopped  the  motion  of  the  leg. 
'  Now,  BIT,'  A.  exclaimed, '  they  are  gone.'  I  began  again, 
and  A.  once  more  ejacnlated.  I  could,  however,  notice 
that  there  were  doubters  present,  who  did  not  quite  know 
what  to  think  of  the  manifestations.  I  saw  Uieir  peiv 
plexi^ ;  and,  as  there  was  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that 
the  disclosure  of  the  secret  would  simply  provoke  anger, 
I  kept  it  to  myself. 

Again  a  period  of  conversation  intervened,  during 
which  the  epiritB  became  animated.  The  evening  was 
confessedly  a  dull  one,  but  matters  appeared  to  brighten 
towards  its  close.  The  spirits  we^e  requested  to  spell  the 
name  by  which  I  am  known  in  the  heavenly  world.  Our 
host  commenced  repeating  the  alphabet,  and  when  he 
reached  the  letter  *F'  s  knock  was  heard.  He  b^an 
again,  and  the  spirits  knocked  at  the  letter  '  0.'  I  was 
puzzled,  but  waited  for  the  end.  The  next  letter  knocked 
down  was  '  E.'  I  laughed,  and  remarked  that  the  spirits 
were  going  to  make  a  poet  of  me.  Admonished  for  my 
levity,  I  was  informed  that  the  firame  of  mind  proper  for 
the  occasion  ought  to  have  been  superinduced  by  a  perusal 
of  the  Bible  immediately  before  the  stance.  The  spelling, 
however,  went  on,  and  sure  enough  I  came  out  a  poet. 
But  matters  did  not  end  here.  Our  host  continued  his 
repetition  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  next  letter  of  the  name 
proved  to  be  *  0.'  Here  was  manifestly  an  unfinished 
word ;  and  the  spirits  were  apparently  in  their  most  con»- 
municative  mood.  The  knocks  came  from  under  the 
table,  but  no  person  present  evinced  the  slightest  desixe 
to  look  under  it.  I  asked  whether  I  might  go  undar> 
aeath ;  the  permission  was  granted ;  so  I  crept  under  tha 
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table.  Some  tittered ;  but  the  candid  old  A.  exclaimed, 
'  He  hag  a  right  to  look  into  the  very  dr^^  of  it,  to  con- 
vince himself.'  Having  pretty  well  assm-ed  myself  that 
no  sound  could  be  produced  under  the  table  without  its 
origin  being  revealed,  I  requested  our  ho^t  to  continue  his 
questions.  He  did  so,  but  in  vain.  He  adopted  a  tone 
of  tender  entreaty;  but  the  'dear  spirits'  had  become 
dumb  di^;8,  and  refused  to  be  entreated.  I  continued 
under  that  table  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after 
which,  with  a  feeling  of  despair  as  regards  the  prospects 
of  humanity  never  before  experienced,  I  regained  my  chair. 
Once  there,  the  spirita  resumed  their  loquacity,  and 
dubbed  me  '  Poet  of  Science.' 

This,  then,  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  made  by  a 
scientific  man  to  look  into  these  spiritual  phenomena.  It 
is  not  encooraging ;  and  for  this  reason :  The  present 
promoters  of  spiritual  phenomena  divide  themselves  into 
two  classes,  one  of  which  needs  no  demonstration,  while 
the  other  is  beyond  the  reach  of  proof.  The  victims  like 
to  believe,  and  they  do  not  like  to  be  undeceived.  Science 
is  perfectly  powerless  in  the  presence  of  this  &ame  ot 
mind.  It  is,  moreover,  a  state  perfectly  compatible  with 
extreme  intellectual  subtlety  and  a  capacity  for  devising 
hypotheses  which  only  require  the  hardihood  engendered 
by  strong  conviction,  or  by  callous  mendacity,  to  render 
them  impregnable.  The  logical  feebleness  of  science  is 
not  sufficiently  borne  in  mind.  It  keeps  down  the  weed 
of  superstition,  not  by  logic  but  by  slowly  rendering  the 
mental  soil  tmfit  for  its  cultivation.  When  science  appeals 
to  nniform  experience,  the  spiritualist  will  retort,  ♦  How 
do  you  know  that  a  uniform  experience  will  continue 
uniform?  You  tell  me  that  the  sun  has  risen  for  sis 
thousand  years :  that  is  no  proof  that  it  will  rise  to-mor- 
tow  J  within  the  next  twelve  hours  it  may  be  puffed  out  by 
the  Almighty,'    Taking  this  ground,  a  man  may  maintain 
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the  Btor;  of  '  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk '  in  the  face  of  all 
the  science  in  the  world.  You  ur^,  in  Tain,  that  science 
has  given  iis  all  the  knowledge  of  the  univeree  which  we 
now  poBsesB,  while  spiritualism  has  added  nothing  to  that 
knowledge.  The  drugged  soul  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
reason.  It  is  in  vain  that  impostors  are  exposed,  and  the 
special  demon  cast  out.  He  has  but  slightly  to  change 
hie  shape,  return  to  bis  house,  and  find  it  '  empty,  swept, 
and  garnished.' 

19^1884. 
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IN  consequence  of  their  special  character,  the  Fragments 
of  Part  II.  have  been  separated  from  the  more  purely 
scientific  ones  of  Part  I.,  and  placed  together  in  the  order 
of  their  publication.  Thm  presented,  they  vill,  I  think, 
make  it  plain  that,  vithin  the  last  two  years,  I  have  added 
no  material  iniquity  to  the  list  previously  recorded  against 
me.  I  have  gone  carefully  over  them  all  this  year  in  Swit- 
zerland, bestowing  special  attention  upon  the  one  which  has 
given  most  offence.  To  the  judgment  of  thoughtful  men 
I  now  commit  them :  the  unthoughtful  and  the  unfair  will 
nnt  read  them,  though  they  will  continue  to  abuse  them. 
I  have  no  desire  to  repay  in  kind  the  hard  words  already 
thrown  at  them  and  me ;  but  a  simple  compariBOU  will 
make  clear  to  my  more  noisy  and  unreasonable  assailants 
how  I  regard  their  position.  To  the  nobler  Bereana  of  the 
press  and  pulpit,  who  have  honoured  me  with  their  atten- 
tion, I  do  not  now  refer.  Webster  defines  a  squatter  as  one 
who  settles  on  new  land  without  a  title.  This,  in  regard 
to  Anthropology  and  Cosmogony,  I  hold  to  have  been 
the  position  of  the  older  theologians ;  and  what  their 
heated  successors  of  to-day  denounce  as  *  a  raid  upon  Theo- 
logy,' is,  in  my  opinion,  a  perfectly  legal  and  equitable  at- 
tempt  to  remove  them  from  ground  which  they  have  "no 
right  to  hold. 

If  the  title  exist,  let  it  be  produced.     It  is  not  the 
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revision  of  the  text  of  Genesie  b;  accomplished  scholars 
that  the  public  so  much  need,  as  to  be  informed  and 
convinced  how  far  the  text,  polished  or  unpolished,  baa  a 
claim  upon  the  belief  of  intelligent  persons.  It  is,  I  fear, 
a  growing  conviction  that  our  ministerB  of  religion,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  more  or  less  sacrifice  their  sincerity  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Cosmogony  of  the  Old  Testament.  I  notice 
this  in  conversation,  and  it  is  getting  into  print.  Before 
me,  for  example,  ia  a  little  brochure,  in  which  a  layman 
presses  a  clerical  fiiend  with  a  series  of  questions  regarding 
Creation — the  six-day  period  of  Divine  activity,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  by  a  flood,  the  building  of  an  ark,  the 
placing  of  creatures  in  it  by  pairs,  and  the  descent  from 
this  ancestry  of  all  living  things, '  tubq  and  women,  birds 
and  beasts.'  He  aaks  his  friend, '  Do  you  wUkout  any 
mental  rM^rvafion  believe  these  things?'  'If  you  do,' 
he  continues,  *  then  I  can  only  say  that  the  accumulated 
and  accepted  knowledge  of  mankmd,  including  the  entire 
sciences  of  Astronomy,  Geology,  Philology,  and  History, 
are  [aa  far  as  you  are  concerned]  nought  and  mistaken. 
If  you  do  not  believe  those  events  to  have  so  happened, 
or  do  so  with  some  mental  reservation,  which  destroys  the 
whole  sense  and  meaning  of  the  narrative,  why  do  you 
not  aay  so  from  your  pulpits  f ' 

The  friend  merely  parries  and  evades  the  question. 
According  to  Mr.  Martineau,  the  clergy  speak  very  differ- 
ently indeed  &om  their  pulpits.  After  showing  how  the 
Mosaic  picture  of  the  *  genetic  order  of  things '  has  been 
not  only  altered  but  inverted  by  scientific  research,  he  says : 
'  Notwithstanding  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  the 
picture  has  been  reduced,  it  is  exhibited  fresh  every  week 
to  millions  taught  to  believe  it  as  divine.'  It  cannot  be 
lUged  that  error  here  does  no  practical  harm,  or  that  it 
does  not  act  to  the  detriment  of  honest  men.  It  was  for 
openly  avowing  doubts  which,  it  is  said,  others  discreetly 
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mtertaiD,  that  the  Bishop  of  Natal  suffered  persecution; 
it  vas  for  his  public  fidelity  to  scientific  truth,  aa  far  aa 
his  lights  extended,  that  he  was  branded,  even  during  his 
recent  visit  to  this  country,  as  an  *  excommunicated 
heretic'  The  courage  of  Dean  Stanley  and  of  the  Master 
of  Balliol,  in  reference  to  this  question,  disarmed  indig- 
nation, and  caused  the  public  to  overlook  a  wrong  which 
migbt  not  otherwise  have  been  endured. 

The  liberal  and  intelligent  portion  of  CbriBtendom 
must,  I  take  it,  differentiate  itself  more  and  more,  in  word 
and  act,  from  the  fanatical,  foolleh,  and  more  purely 
sacerdotal  portion.  Enlightened  fioman  Catholics  are 
moreespeciallybound  to  take  action  here;  for  the  travesty 
of  heaven  and  earth  in  grosser,  and  the  attempt  to  impose 
it  on  the  world  is  more  serious,  in  their  community  than 
elsewhere.  That  they  are  more  or  less  alive  to  this  state 
of  things,  and  that  they  show  an  increasing  courage  and 
independence  in  their  demands  for  education,  will  be  plain 
to  the  reader  of  the  '  Apology  for  the  Belfast  Address.' 
The  'Memorial'  there  referred  to  was  the  impatient  pro- 
test of  barristers,  physicians,  surgeons,  solicitors,  and 
scholars  among  the  Catholics  themselves.  They  must  not 
relax  their  pressure  nor  lelinqnish  their  demands.  For 
their  spiritual  guides  live  so  exclusively  in  the  pre-scien- 
tific  past,  that  even  the  really  strong  intellects  among 
them  are  reduced  to  atrophy  as  regards  scientific  truth. 
Kyes  they  have,  and  see  not ;  ears  they  have,  and  hear 
not ;  for  both  eyes  and  ears  are  taken  possession  of  by  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  another  age.  In  relation  to  Science, 
the  Ultramontane  brain,  through  lack  of  exercise,  is  virtu- 
ally the  undeveloped  brain  of  the  child.  And  thus  it  is  that 
as  children  in  scientific  knowledge,  but  as  potent  wielders 
of  spiritual  power  among  the  ignorant,  they  countenance 
and  enforce  practices  sufficient  to  bring  the  blush  of  shame 
to  the  cheeks  of  the  more  intelligent  among  themselves. 
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Such  is  the  force  of  early  education,  when  maiutamed 
and  perpetuated  by  the  habits  of  subsequent  life ;  such  the 
ground  of  peril  in  allowing  the  schools  of  a  nation  to  &11 
into  Ultramontane  hands.  Let  any  able  Catholic  stadent, 
&irl7  educated,  and  not  yet  cramped  by  sacerdotalism,  get 
a  real  scientific  grasp  of  the  magnitude  and  organisation  of 
thia  universe.  Let  him  sit  under  the  immeaaurable  heavens, 
watch  the  stars  in  their  courses,  scan  the  mysterious  nebulfe. 
and  try  to  realise  what  it  all  is  and  means.  Let  him  bring 
the  thoughts  and  conceptions  which  thus  enter  his  mind 
face  to  face  with  the  notions  of  the  genesis  and  rule  of 
things  which  pervade  the  writings  of  the  princes  of  his 
Church,  and  he  will  see  and  feel  what  drivellers  even  men 
of  strenuous  intellects  may  become,  through  exclusively 
dwelhng  and  dealing  with  theological  chimeras. 

But,  quitting  the  more  grotesque  forms  of  the  Theolo- 
gical, I  already  see,  or  think  I  see,  emerging  from  recent 
discussions,  thut  wonderful  plasticity  of  the  Theiatio  Ides 
wliich  enables  it  to  maintain,  through  many  changee,  its 
hold  upon  superior  minds ;  and  which,  if  it  is  to  last, 
will  eventually  enable  it  to  shape  itself  in  accordance  with 
scientific  conditions.  I  notice  this,  for  instance,  in  the 
philosophic  sermon  of  Br.  Quarry,  and  more  markedly  still 
in  that  of  Dr.  Ryder.  *  There  pervades,'  says  the  Rector 
of  Donnybrook,' these  atoms  and  that  illimitable  universe, 
that  "  choir  of  heaven  and  furniture  of  earth,"  which  of 
such  atoms  is  built  up,  a  certain  forco,  known  in  its  most 
familiar  form  by  the  name  of  "  life,"  which  may  ho  re- 
garded OS  tka  ultimate  essence  of  matter.'  And,  speaking 
of  the  awful  search  of  the  int«Uect  for  the  infinite  Creator, 
and  of  the  grave  difficulties  which  encompass  the  subject, 
the  same  writer  says :  '  We  know  from  our  senses  finite 
esistenoes  only.  Kow  we  cannot  logically  infer  the  ex- 
istence of  an  infinite  God  from  the  greatest  conceivable 
number  of  finite  existences.     There  must  always  obviously 
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be  more  id  the  oonoIoBioii  than  in  the  premiseea.'  Such 
laogu^e  is  new  to  the  pulpit,  but  it  will  become  less  and 
less  rare.  It  is  not  the  poets  and  philosophers  among  our 
theolog^ians — and  in  our  day  the  pMloeopber  who  wanders 
beyond  the  strict  bonndaiy  of  Science  is  more  or  lees 
merged  in  the  poet — it  is  not  these,  who  feel  the  life  of 
religion,  but  the  mechanios,  who  cling  to  its  scaffolding, 
that  are  moat  anxious  to  tie  the  world  down  to  the  un- 
tenable conceptions  of  an  imcultivated  past. 

Before  me  is  another  printed  sermon  of  a  different 
character  from  tiiose  just  referred  to.  It  is  entitled 
'The  Necessary  Limits  of  Christian  Evidences.'  Its 
author.  Dr.  Beichel,  has  been  frequently  referred  to  as  an 
authority,  particularly  on  personal  subjects,  during  recent 
discussions.  The  sermon  was  first  preaohed  in  Belfast, 
and  afterwards,  in  an  amplified  and  amended  form,  in 
the  Exhibition  Building  in  Dublin.  In  passing,  I  would 
make  a  single  remark  upon  its  opening  paragraph.  This 
contains  an  argument  t^^arding  ChriBt  which  I  have  fre- 
quently beard  used  in  substance  by  good  men,  though  never 
before  with  the  grating  emphasis  here  employed.  '  The  r^ 
Burrection  of  our  Saviour,'  says  Dr.  Beichel,  *  is  the  central 
fact  of  Christianity.  Without  His  resurrection.  His  birth 
and  Hia  death  would  have  been  alike  unavailing;  nay 
more,  if  He  did  not  rise  from  the  dead,  His  birth  was  the 
birth  of  a  bastard,  and  His  death  the  death  of  an  impostor.' 
This  may  be  'orthodoxy;'  but  entertaining  the  notions 
that  I  do  of  Christ,  and  of  His  incomparable  life  upon  the 
earth,  if  the  momentary  use  of  the  term  '  blasphemy ' 
were  granted  to  me  by  my  Christian  brethren,  I  should 
feel  inclined  to  employ  it  here. 

Better  instructed  than  he  bad  been  at  Belfast,  the 
orator  in  Dublin  gave  prominence  to  a  personal  argu- 
ment which  I  have  noticed  elsewhere.'     He  has  been 

>  ■  Apology  for  Bclfuit  XMrn*.' 
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followed  Id  this  particular  by  the  Bishop  of  Meath  and 
other  estimable  persoDa.  This  is  to  be  i^;Tetted,  be- 
cause ID  dealing  with  these  high  themes  the  mind  ought 
to  be  the  seat  of  dignity — if  possible  of  chivalry — but 
certainly  not  the  seat  of  littleness.  *I  propose,'  says 
the  preacher,  '  making  Bome  remarks  on  the  doctrine 
thus  propounded  [in  Belfast].  And,  first,  lest  an;  of 
yoa  should  be  unduly  impressed  by  the  mere  authority 
of  its  propounder,  as  well  as  by  the  fluent  grace  with 
wfaich  he  sets  it  forth,  it  is  right  that  I  should  tell 
you,  that  these  conclusions,  though  given  out  on  an  occa- 
sion which  apparently  stamped  them 'with  the  general 
approbation  of  the  scientific  world,  do  not  possess  that 
approbation.  The  mind  that  arrived  at  them,  and  dis- 
played them  with  so  much  complacency,  is  a  mind  trained 
in  the  school  of  mere  experiment,  not  in  the  study,  hut 
in  the  laboratory.  Accordingly  the  highest  mathematical 
intellects  of  the  Association  disclaim  and  repudiate  the 
theories  of  its  President.  In  the  mathematical  laws  to 
which  all  material  phenomena  and  substances  are  each 
year  more  distinctly  perceived  to  be  subordinated,  they 
see  another  side  of  Nature,  which  has  not  impressed  itself 
QpOD  the  mere  experimentalist.' ' 

In  view  of  the  new  virtue  here  thrust  upon  the 
mathematician,  D'Alembert  and  Laplace  present  a  diffi- 
culty, and  we  are  left  without  a  clue  to  the  peculiar 
orthodoxy  of  Helmholtz,  CliSbrd,  and  other  distinguished 
men.  As  regards  my  own  mental  training,  inasmuch 
as  my  censors  think  it  not  beneath  them  to  dwell 
upon  a  point  eo  small,  I  may  say  that  the  foregoing 
statement  is  incorrect.  The  separation,  moreover,  of  the 
*  study*  from  the  'laboratory'  is  not  admissible,  because 
>  ■&  ut  ihn  TKktik,  die  Otgner,  gsgm  welcha  n«  nichu  ■on*t 
BiunrichtSD  TsrmogeD,  Tsriiclitlich  eq  bebftudeln,  and  allmiblich  ia  dor 
AehtnngdaiPnbllkDiiuherBbnuetEeD.'  Tbiswai  irrittaD  of  ths  JMniU  in 
nfarcnce  to  their  tnatment  of  De;  Dollingcr.    Tt  ii  true  of  othen. 
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the  laboratory  ia  a  '  study '  in  which  Bymbols  give  place 
to  natural  facts.  The  word  Mesopotamia  is  said  to  have  a 
Bacred  unction  for  many  minds,  and  possibly  the  title  of 
my '  Inaugural  Dissertation '  at  Marburg  may  have  an  efiect 
of  this  kind  on  my  right  reverend  and  reverend  critics  of 
the  new  laathematical  Bchool.  Here  accordingly  it  is: 
*  Die  Schraubenflache  mit  geneigter  Erzeugungslinie, 
und  die  Bedingungen  dea  Oleichgewichts  auf  solchen 
Schrauben.'  A  little  tenderness  may,  perhaps,  flow 
towards  me,  after  these  words  have  made  it  known  that 
I  began  my  narrow  scientific  life  less  as  an  experimentalist 
than  as  a  mathematician. 

If,  as  asserted,  *the  highest  mathematical  intellects  of 
the  Association  disclaim  and  repudiate  the  theories  of  its 
President,'  it  would  be  their  bounden  duty  not  to  rest  con- 
tent with  this  mere  second-hand  utterance.  They  ought 
to  permit  the  light  of  life  to  stream  upon  ns  directly  from 
themselves,  instead  of  sending  it  throagh  tiie  rude  pole- 
moscope*  of  Dr.  Reicbel.  But  the  point  of  importance 
to  be  impressed  upon  him,  and  upon  those  who  may  be 
tempted  to  follow  him  in  his  adventurous  theories,  is, 
that  out  of  Mathematics  no  salvation  for  Theology  can 
pMsibly  come. 

By  such  reflections  I  am  brought  &ce  to  &ce  with  an 
eraay  to  which  my  attention  has  been  directed  by  several 
estimable,  and  indeed  eminent,  persons,  as  demanding 
serious  condd^ation  at  my  hands.  I  refer  with  {Measure 
to  the  accord  subsisting  between  the  Kev.  James  Maiti- 
neau  and  myself  on  certain  points  of  biblical  Cos- 
mogony. *  In  BO  far,'  says  Mr.  Martineau, '  as  Church  be- 
lief is  still  committed  to  a  given  Cosmogony  and  natural 

'  '  An  oblii]ii«  pempecljre  gUai,  for  BMing  objocU  not  ditecUj  befora 
ths  tjM,' — TVdnUr,    To  men  obliqoitj,  Dr.  Btiehsl'i  iiutnuiient  kddt 
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history  of  man,  it  lies  open  to  acientific  refutation.'  And 
again :  '  It  turns  out  that  with  the  sun  and  moon  aad  stars, 
and  in  and  on  the  earth,  before  aad  after  the  appearance  of 
our  race,  quite  other  things  have  happened  than  those  which 
the  sacred  Cosmogony  recites.'  Once  more :  *  The  whole 
history  of  the  genesis  of  things  Religion  must  sur- 
render to  the  Sciences.'  Finally,  still  more  emphatically : 
'  In  the  investigation  of  the  genetic  order  of  things, 
Theology  is  an  intruder,  and  must  stand  aside.'  This 
expresses,  only  in  words  of  fuller  pith,  the  views  which  I 
ventured  to  enunciate  in  Belfiut.  'The  impr^nable 
position  of  Science,'  I  there  say,  '  may  be  stated  in  a  few 
words.  We  claim,  and  we  shall  wrest  from  Theology,  the 
entire  domain  of  Cramological  theory.'  Thus  Theology, 
so  lar  as  it  is  represented  by  Mr.  Martineau,  and  Science, 
BO  far  as  I  understand  it,  are  in  absolute  harmony  here. 

But  Mr.  Martineau  would  have  just  reason  to  com- 
plain of  me,  if,  by  partial  citation,  I  left  my  readers 
under  the  impreesion  that  the  agreement  between  us  is 
complete.  At  the  opening  of  the  eighty-ninth  Session 
of  the  Manchester  New  College,  London,  on  October  6, 
1874,  he,  its  principal,  delivered  the  Address  from  which  I 
have  quoted.  It  bears  the  title  '  Religion  as  affected  by 
Modem  Materialism ; '  and  its  references  and  general  tone 
make  evident  the  depth  of  its  author's  discontent  with 
my  previous  deliverance  at  Belfast.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
grapple  with  the  exact  grounds  of  this  discontent.  In- 
deed, logically  conddeied,  the  impression  left  upon  my 
mind  by  an  essay  of  great  (esthetic  merit,  containing  many 
passages  of  exceeding  beauty,  and  many  sentiments  which 
none  but  the  pure  in  heart  could  utter  as  they  are  uttered 
here,  is  vague  and  unsatis&ctory.  The  author  appears 
at  times  so  brave  and  liberal,  at  times  so  timid  and 
captious,  and  at  times  bo  imperfectly  informed  regarding 
the  position  he  assails. 
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At  the  outset  of  his  Address  Mr.  Maitinean  Btat«B  with 
BOme  distinctness  his  '  sources  of  religious  faith.'  They 
ore  two — '  the  scrutiny  of  Nature '  and  *  the  interpretation 
of  Sacred  Books.'  It  would  have  been  a  theme  worthy  of 
his  intelligence  to  have  deduced  from  these  two  sources 
his  religion  as  it  stands.  But  not  another  word  is  said 
about  the  *  Sacred  Books.*  Having  swept  with  the  besom 
of  Science  various  *  books  '  contemptuously  away,  be  does 
not  define  the  Sacred  residue ;  much  less  give  us  the 
reasons  why  he  deems  them  sacred.  Hin  references  to 
*  Nature,'  on  the  other  hand,  are  magnificent  tirades 
against  Nature,  intended,  apparently,  to  show  the  wholly 
abominable  character  of  man's  antecedents  if  the  theory 
of  evolution  be  true.  Here  also  his  mood  lacks  steadinees. 
While  joyfully  accepting,  at  one  place,  *  the  widening  space, 
the  deepening  vistas  of  time,  the  detected  marvels  of  physio- 
logical structure,  and  therapidfiUing-in  of  the  missing  links 
in  the  chain  of  organic  life,'  he  foils,  at  another,  into  lament- 
ation and  mourning  over  the  very  theory  which  renders 
'  organic  life '  <  a  chain.'  He  claims  the  largest  liberality  for 
his  sect,  and  avows  its  contempt  for  the  dangers  of  possible 
discovery.  But  immediately  afterwards  he  damages  the 
claim,  and  ruins  all  confidence  in  the  avowal.  He  professes 
sympathy  with  modem  Science,  and  almost  in  the  same 
breath  be  treats,  or  certainly  will  be  understood  to  treat, 
the  Atomic  Theory,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Conservation 
of  Energy,  aa  if  tbey  were  a  kind  of  scientific  thimbl&- 
ri^ery. 

His  ardour,  moreover,  renders  him  inaccurate ;  causing 
him  to  see  discord  between  scientific  men,  where  nothing 
but  harmony  reigns.  In  his  celebrated  Address  to  the 
Congress  of  German  Naturforscher,  delivered  at  Leipzig, 
three  years  ago,  Du  Boia  Beymond  speaks  thus  :  '  What 
conoeivable  connection  subaista  between  definite  movfr- 
ments  of  definite  atoms  in  my  brain,  on  the  oue  hand. 
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and  on  the  other  band  such  primordial,  indefinable,  un- 
deniaUe,  facts  as  these :  I  feel  pain  or  pleasure ;  I  ex- 
perience a  sweet  taste,  or  Emell  a  rose,  or  hear  an  organ, 
or  see  something  red.  ...  It  is  absolutely  and  for  ever 
inconceivable  that  a  number  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen, and  oxygen  atoms  should  be  othervriae  than  indif- 
ferent as  to  their  own  position  and  motion,  past,  present, 
or  future.  It  is  utterly  inconceivable  how  consciousnesa 
should  result  &om  their  joint  action.* 

This  language,  which  was  spoken  in  1872,  Mr.  Mar- 
tineau  '  lieely '  translates,  and  quotes  against  me.  The 
act  is  due  to  a  misapprehension  of  bie  own.  Evidence  is 
at  hand  to  prove  that  I  employed  the  same  language 
twenty  years  ago.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  *  Saturday 
Beview'for  1860;  but  a  sufiBcient  illustration  of  the  agree- 
ment between  my  biend  Du  Bois  Beymond  and  myself, 
is  furnished  by  the  discourse  on  *  Scientific  Materialism,* 
delivered  in  1868,  then  widely  circulated,  and  reprinted 
here.  With  a  little  attention,  Mr.  Martineau  would 
have  seen  that  in  the  very  Address  his  essay  criticises, 
precisely  the  same  position  is  maintained.  'You  can- 
not,' I  there  say,  *  satisfy  the  human  \mderstanding  in 
its  demand  for  logical  continuity  between  molecular  pro- 
cesses and  the  phenomena  of  consciousness.  This  is  a 
rock  on  which  materialism  must  inevitably  split  when- 
ever it  pretends  to  be  a  complete  philosophy  of  tbe  human 
mind.' 

'  The  aflBuence  of  illustration,'  writes  an  able  and  sym- 
pathetic reviewer  of  this  essay,  in  the '  Mew  York  Tribune,' 
'in  which  Mr. Martineau  delights  often  impairs  the  distinct- 
ness of  his  statements  by  diverting  the  attention  of  the 
reader  firom  the  essential  points  of  his  discussion  to  the 
beauty  of  his  imagery,  and  thus  diminishes  their  power  of 
eonviction.'     To  the  beauties  here  referred  to  I  bear  willing 
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testimony  ;  but  the  escesses  toucbed  upon  reach  far  be- 
yond the  reader,  to  their  primal  seat  and  Bource  in  Mr. 
Martineau's  own  mind ;  mixing  together  there  things 
that  ought  to  be  kept  apart ;  producing  vagueness  where 
precision  is  the  one  thing  needful ;  poetic  fervour  where 
we  require  judicial  calm ;  and  practical  un&imesa  where 
the  strictest  justice  ought  to  be,  and  I  willingly  believe  is 
meant  to  be,  observed. 

In  one  of  his  nobler  passages  Mr.  Martineau  tells  ua 
how  the  pupils  of  Ma  college  have  been  educated  hitherto : 
'They  have  been  trained  under  the  assumptions  (1st)  that 
the  Universe  which  includes  ua  and  folds  us  round  is  the 
Ufe-dwelHng  of  an  Eternal  Mind ;  {2nd)  that  the  world  of 
our  abode  is  the  scene  of  a  moral  government,  incipient 
but  not  complete;  and  (3rd)  that  the  upper  zones  of 
human  affection,  above  the  clouds  of  self  and  passion, 
take  us  into  the  sphere  of  a  Divine  Communion.  Into 
this  over-arching  acene  it  is  that  growing  thought  and 
enthusiasm  have  expanded  to  catch  their  light  and  fire.' 

Alpine  summits  must  kindle  above  the  mountaineer 
who  reads  these  stirring  words ;  I  see  their  beauty  and  feel 
their  life.  Nay,  in  my  own  feeble  way,  at  the  close  of  one  of 
the  essays  here  printed,  I  thus  affirm  the  *  Communion  * 
which  Mr.  Martineau  calls  '  Divine':  ' "  Two  things,"  said 
Immanuel  Kant,  "fill  me  with  awe — the  starry  heavens,and 
the  sense  of  moral  responsibility  in  num."  And  in  his  hours 
of  health  and  strength  and  sanity,  when  the  stroke  of  action 
has  ceased,  and  the  pause  of  reHection  has  set  in,  the  scien- 
tific investigator  finds  himself  overshadowed  by  the  same 
awe.  Breaking  contact  with  the  hampering  details  of  earth, 
it  associates  him  with  a  power  which  gives  fulness  and  tone 
to  his  existence,  but  which  he  can  neither  analyse  nor 
comprehend.* ' 

'  In  ths  flnt  F>efaee  (oUis  'Beirut  Addrew' iMfamdto  'hmMof 
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Though  '  knowledge'  is  here  disavowed,  the  'feeluigs' 
of  Mr.  Martioeau  and  myself  are,  Ithink,  very  much  alike. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  mutual  independence  of  religious 
feeling  and  objective  knowledge  thus  demonstrated,  he  ven- 
Bures  me — almost  deoounces  me — for  referring  ReligioQ  to 
the  region  of  Emoti(m.  Surely  he  is  inconastent  here. 
The  foregoing  words  refer  to  an  inward  hue  or  tempera- 
ture, rather  than  to  an  external  object  of  thought.  When 
I  attempt  to  give  the  Power  wbidi  I  Bee  manifested  in 
the  UniverBe  an  objective  form,  personal  or  otherwise,  it 
slips  away  from  me,  declining  all  intellectual  manipula- 
tion. I  dare  not,  save  poetically,  use  the  pronoun  '  He ' 
regarding  it ;  I  dare  not  call  it  a  *  Mind  ; '  I  refuae  to 
call  it  even  a  '  Cause.*  Its  mystery  overshadows  me ; 
but  it  remains  a  mystery,  while  the  objective  frames 
which  my  neighbours  try  to  make  it  fit,  simply  distort 
and  desecrate  it. 

It  is  otherwise  with  Mr.  Martineau,  and  hence  his 
discontent.  He  professes  to  know  where  I  only  claim 
to  fed.  He  could  make  his  contention  good  against  me 
if  he  would  transform,  by  a  process  of  verification,  the 
foregoing  three  assumptions  into  'objective  knowledge.' 
But  he  makes  no  attempt  to  do  bo.  They  remain 
assumptions  from  the  beginning  of  his  Address  to  its  end. 
And  yet  he  frequently  uses  the  word  *  unverified,*  as  if  it 
were  fatal  to  the  position  on  which  its  incidence  falls.  'The 
scrutiny  of  Nature '  is  one  of  his  sources  of  '  religious 
faith  : '  what  l<^cal  foothold  does  that  scrutiny  furnish 
on  which  any  one  of  the  foregoing  three  assumptions 

cIsHmcsi  find  vigour'  ai  four  jeara  praviously  I  had  refi>md  to  honra  of 
'hralth  and  itKngth  and  uoit;;'  andbrougbt  down  Dpon  mjwlf,  io  coDse- 
qn«Dca,  a  coDBJdenble  smonDt  of  ridicDls.  Wby,  I  know  aoL  Forininljitii 
not  when  sleopy  after  a  gluttoDona  meat,  or  when  sufleriDg  fiom  dyipepns, 
or  sven  when  poeaeued  by  an  Blithmaticsl  problem  demandtug  concsnlnited 
thovght,  that  we  can  noit  tor  tlis  '  rtarrj  heoroua  or  tlie  bbdh  of  napio- 
iribtti^  in  man.* 
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Eould  be  planted  P  Nature,  according  to  his  picturing,  is 
base  and  cruel :  what  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  regard- 
ing its  Author  ?  If  Nature  be  '  red  in  tooth  and  claw,' 
who  ia  responsible  ?  On  a  Mindless  nature  Mr.  Martineau 
pours  the  full  torrent  of  his  gorgeous  invective ;  but  could 
the  '  assumption '  of '  an  Eternal  Mind ' — even  of  a  Bene- 
ficent Eternal  Mind — render  the  world  objectively  a  whit 
less  mean  and  ugly  than  it  is  ?  Not  an  iota.  It  is  man's 
feelings,  and  not  external  phenomena,  that  are  influenced 
by  the  assumption.  It  adds  not  a  ray  of  light  nor  a 
strain  of  music  to  the  objective  sum  of  things.  It  does 
not  touch  the  phenomena  of  physical  nature — storm,  flood, 
or  fire — nor  diminish  by  a  pang  the  bloody  combats  of 
the  animal  world.  But  it  do^es  add  the  glow  of  reli- 
gious emotioo  to  the  human  soul,  as  represented  by  Mr. 
Martineau.  Beyond  this  I  defy  him  to  go ;  and  yet 
he  rashly — it  might  be  said  petulantly — kicks  away  the 
only  philosophic  foundation  on  which  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  build  his  religion. 

He  twits  incidentally  the  modem  scientific  interpreta- 
tion of  nature  because  of  its  want  of  cheerfulness.  '  Let 
the  new  future,'  he  says,  '  preach  its  own  gospel,  and 
devise,  if  it  can,  the  means  of  making  the  tidings  glad.' 
This  is  a  oommon  argument :  '  If  you  only  knew  the 
comfort  of  belief  I '  My  reply  to  it  is  that  I  choose  the 
nobler  part  of  Emerson,  when,  after  various  disenchant- 
mente,  he  exclaimed,  *  I  covet  truth ! '  The  gladness  of 
true  heroism  visits  the  heart  of  him  who  is  really  compe- 
tent to  say  this.  Besides,  *  gladness  *  is  an  emotion,  and 
Mr.  Martineau  theoretically  scorns  the  emotional.  I  am 
not,  however,  acquainted  with  a  writer  who  draws  mor^ 
largely  upon  this  source,  while  mistaking  it  for  something 
objective.  '  To  reach  the  Cause,'  he  says, '  there  is  no  need 
to  go  into  the  past,  as  though  being  missed  here  He  could 
be  found  there.      But  when  once  He  has  been  appr^ 
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bended  by  the  proper  organs  of  divine  spprebensitm, 
the  vhole  life  of  Humanity  is  recognised  as  the  scene  of 
His  agency.'  That  Mr.  Martineau  should  have  lived  so 
long,  thought  so  much,  and  failed  to  recognise  the  en- 
tirely subjective  character  of  this  creed,  is  highly  in- 
structive. His  '  proper  organs  of  divine  apprehension ' 
— denied,  I  may  say,  to  some  of  the  greatest  intellects 
and  noblest  men  in  this  and  other  ages — lie  at  the  very 
core  of  his  emotions. 

In  fact,  it  is  when  Mr.  Martineau  is  most  purely  emo- 
tional that  he  scorns  the  emotions;  and  it  is  when  he  is  most 
purely  subjective  that  he  rejects  subjectivity.  He  pays  a 
just  and  liberal  tribute  to  the  character  of  John  Stuart 
Mill.  But  in  tiie  light  of  Mill's  philosophy,  benevolence, 
honour,  purity,  having '  shrunk  into  mere  unaccredited 
subjective  Eusceptibilitios,  have  lost  all  support  &om 
Omniscient  approval,  and  all  presumable  accordance  with 
the  reality  of  things.'  If  Mr.  Martineau  had  given  them 
any  inkling  of  the  process  by  which  he  renders  the  <  sub- 
jective susceptibilities'  objective,  or  how  he  arrives  at 
an  objective  ground  of  'Omniscient  approval,'  grati- 
tude from  his  pupils  would  have  been  his  just  meed. 
But,  as  it  is,  he  leaves  them  lost  in  an  iridescent  cloud  of 
words,  after  exciting  a  desire  which  he  is  incompetent  to 
appease. 

<  We  arc,'  he  says,  in  another  place, '  for  ever  shaping 
our  representations  of  inviaihle  things  into  forms  of  de- 
finite opinion,  and  throwing  them  to  the  front,  as  if 
they  were  the  photograpbio  equivalent  of  our  real  faith. 
It  is  a  delusion  which  affects  us  all.  Yet  somehow  the 
essence  of  our  religion  never  finds  its  way  into  these 
frames  of  theory :  as  we  put  them  together  it  slips  away, 
and,  if  we  turn  to  pursue  it,  still  retreats  behind ;  ever 
ready  to  work  with  the  will,  to  unbind  and  sweeten  the 
affections,  and  bathe  the  life  with  reverence,  but  refusing 
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So  be  seen,  or  to  pass  from  a  diriue  hue  of  thinking  into 
a  human  pattern  of  thought.'  This  is  veiy  beautiful,  and 
mainly  so  becauEe  the  man  who  utters  it  obviously 
brings  it  all  out  of  the  treasury  of  his  own  heart.  But 
the  'hue'  and  'pattern'  here  so  fiaely  spoken  of,  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  that  'emotion,'  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  '  objective  knowledge,'  on  the  other, 
which  have  drawn  this  suicidal  fire  from  Mr.  Martineau'i 
battery. 

I  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  serious  portions  of 
Mr.  Martineau's  pamphlet — serious  far  less  on  account  of 
its  '  personal  errors,'  than  of  its  intrinsic  gravity,  though 
it<  author  haa  thought  fit  to  give  it  a  witty  and  sarcastic 
tone.  He  analyses  and  criticises  *  the  materialist 
doctrine,  which,  in  our  time,  is  proclaimed  with  so  much 
pomp,  and  resisted  with  so  much  passion.  "  Matter  is  all 
I  want,"  says  the  physicist ;  "  give  me  its  atoms  alone,  and 
I  will  explain  the  universe."'  It  is  thought,  even  by  Mr. 
Martineau's  intimate  friends,  that  in  this  pamphlet  he  ia 
answering  me.  I  must  therefore  ask  the  reader  to  coit- 
trast  the  foregoing  travesty  with  what  I  really  do  say 
regarding  atoms :  '  I  do  not  think  that  he  [the  material- 
ist] is  entitled  to  say  that  his  molecular  groupings  and 
motions  explain  everything.  In  reality,  they  explain 
nothing.  The  utmost  he  can  affirm  is  the  association  of 
two  classes  of  phenomena,  of  whose  real  bond  of  union  ho 
is  in  absolute  ignorance.* '  This  is  very  different  from 
saying,  *  Give  me  its  atoms  alone,  and  I  will  explain  the 
universe.*  Mr.  Martineau  continues  his  dialogue  with  the 
physicist :  * "  Good,**  he  says ;  "  take  as  many  atoms  as 
you  please.  See  that  they  have  all  that  is  requisite  to  Body 
[a  metaphysical  B],  being  homogeneous  extended  solids." 
**  That   is  not   enough,"  he  replies ;  "  it  might  do  for 

■  Addieu  OD  'Sdsntifle  VatuiBlwn.' 
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Demooritus  and  the  matbcmaticlaiu,  but  I  must  have 
sometblng  more.  The  atoms  must  uot  only  be  iu  motioQ, 
and  of  various  sbapea,  but  also  of  as  many  kinds  as  there 
are  chemical  elements ;  for  bow  could  I  ever  get  water  if 
I  had  only  hydrogen  elements  to  work  with  ?  "  "  So  be  it," 
Mr.  Martineau  consents  to  reply,  "  only  this  is  a  consider- 
able enlargement  of  your  apedfied  datum  [where,  and 
by  whom  specified  P] — in  &ct,  a  conversioD  of  it  into 
several ;  yet,  even  at  the  cost  of  its  monism  [put  into  it 
by  Mr.  Martineau]  your  scheme  seems  hardly  to  gain 
its  end ;  for  by  what  manipulation  of  yoia  reeourcea 
will  you,  for  example,  educe  Consciousness?"' 

This  reads  like  pleasantry,  but  it  deals  with  serious 
things.  For'  the  last  seven  years  the  question  proposed 
by  Mr.  Martinean  and  my  answer  to  it  have  been  access- 
ible to  all.  They  are  also  given  in  this  volume.  Here, 
briefiy,  is  the  question :  '  A  man  can  say,  "  I  feel,  I 
think,  I  love,"  but  bow  does  consciousness  infuse  itself  into 
the  problem  ? '  And  here  is  the  answer :  '  The  pass^e 
from  the  physi<^  of  the  brain  to  the  corresponding  &cts 
of  consciousness  is  unthinkable.  Granted  that  a  definite 
thought  and  a  definite  molecular  action  in  the  brain 
occur  simultaneously ;  we  do  not  possess  the  intellectual 
organ,  nor  apparently  any  rudiment  of  the  organ,  which 
would  enable  us  to  pass,  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  They  appear  together,  but  we  do 
not  know  why.  Were  our  minds  and  senses  so  expanded, 
strengthened,  and  illuminated,  as  to  enable  us  to  see  and 
feel  the  very  molecules  of  the  brain ;  were  we  capable  of  fol- 
lowing alt  their  motions,  all  their  groupings,  all  their 
electric  di»:harges,  if  such  there  be ;  and  were  we  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  corresponding  states  of thought 
and  feeling,  we  sbould  be  as  far  as  ever  from  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  "  How  are  these  physical  processes  con- 
nected with  the  facts   of  consciousness?"     The   chasm 
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between  the  two  classes  of  phenomena  would  still  remain 
iotellectuall;  impassable.' ' 

Compare  this  with  the  answer  which  Mr.  Martineau 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  physicist,  and  with  which  I  am 
generally  credited  by  Mr.  Martineau's  readers :  "*  It  [the 
problem  of  oonscioosuesB]  does  not  daunt  me  at  all.  Of 
course  you  understand  that  all  along  my  atoms  have  been 
affected  by  gravitation  and  polarity;  and  now  I  have  only 
to  insist  with  Fechner  on  a  difference  among  molecules ; 
there  are  the  ituyrganic,  which  can  change  only  their 
place,  like  the  particles  in  an  undulation ;  and  there  are 
the  organic,  which  can  change  their  order,  as  in  a  globule 
that  turns  itself  inside  out.  With  an  adequate  number 
of  these,  our  problem  will  be  manageable."  *'  Likely 
enough,"  we  may  aay  ["  entirely  imlikely,"  say  I],  "  seeing 
how  careful  you  are  to  provide  for  all  emergencies ;  and 
if  any  hitch  should  occur  in  the  next  step,  where  you  will 
have  to  pass  from  mere  sentiency  to  thought  and  will,  you 
can  again  look  in  upon  your  atoms,  and  fling  among  them 
a  handful  of  Leibnitz's  monads,  to  serve  as  souls  in  little, 
and  be  ready,  in  a  latent  form,  with  that  Vorstellungs- 
fabigkeit  which  our  picturesque  interpreters  of  nature  so 
much  prize." ' 

*  But  surely,'  continues  Mr.  Martineau,  *  you  must 
observe  that  this  "  matter  "  of  yours  alters  its  style  with 
every  change  of  service  :  starting  as  a  beggar,  with  scarce 
a  rag  of  "  property  "  to  cover  its  bones,  it  turns  up  as  a 
prince  when  large  undertaliioga  are  wanted.  '*  We  must 
radically  change  our  notions  of  matter,"  says  Professor 
Tyndall ;  and  then,  he  ventures  to  believe,  it  will  answer 
all  demands,  carrying  "  the  promise  and  potency  of  all 
terrestrial  life."  If  the  measure  of  the  required  "  change 
in  our  notions  "  had  been  specified,  the  proposition  would 

■  Biihop  Butter's  replj  to  the  Lncretiaii  in  the  '  BelfoEt  Addnw'  h  «U 
intheNiQoMniD. 
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bav«  had  a  real  meaaing,  and  been  susceptibU  of  a  teet. 
It  is  easy  travelling  through  the  stages  of  such  an  hypo- 
thesiB ;  you  deposit  at  your  bank  a  round  sum  ere  you 
•tart,  and,  drawing  on  it  piecemeal  at  every  pause,  com- 
plete your  grand  tour  without  a  debt.' 

The  last  paragraph  of  this  argument  is  forcibly 
and  ably  stated.  Un  it  I  am  willing  to  try  conclusions 
with  Mr.  Martineau.  I  may  say,  io  passing,  that  I  abare 
bis  contempt  for  the  picturesque  interpretation  of  nature, 
if  accuracy  of  vision  be  thereby  impaired.  But  the  term 
VoretellungE-fabigkeit,  as  used  by  me,  means  the  power  of 
definite  mental  presentation,  of  attaching  to  words  the 
corresponding  objects  of  thought,  and  of  seeing  these  in 
their  proper  relations,  without  the  interior  haze  and  soft 
penumbra!  borders  which  the  theologian  loves.  To  this 
mode  of  'interpreting  nature'  I  shall  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  now  adhere. 

Neither  of  us,  I  trust,  will  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to 
begin  at  the  alphabet  of  this  question.  Our  first  effort 
must  be  to  understand  each  other,  and  this  mutual  uuder- 
Btanding  can  only  be  ensured  by  banning  low  down. 
Physically  speabiog,  however,  we  need  not  go  below  the 
sea>level.  Let  ub  tben  travel  in  company  to  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  bait  upon  the  heated  water.  What  is  that  sea, 
and  what  is  the  sun  which  beats  it?  Answering  for  my- 
self, I  say  that  they  are  both  matter.  I  fill  a  glass  with 
the  sea- water  and  expose  it  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel ;  aftet 
some  time  the  liquid  has  all  disappeared,  and  left  a  solid 
residue  of  salts  in  the  glass  behind.  We  have  mobility, 
invisibility — apparent  annihilation.     In  virtue  of 

The  gM  And  secnt  nid 
Tbe  sun  unto  tb«  occod  pud, 

the  water  has  taken  t^  itself  wings  and  flown  off  as 
vapour.  From  the  whole  surface  of  tbe  Caribbean  Sea 
such  vapour  is  rising :  and  now  we  must  follow  it — not 
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npon  our  legs,  however,  nor  in  a  ship,  nor  even  in  a 
balloon,  but  by  the  mind's  eje — in  other  words,  by  that 
power  of  Vorsteltung  which  Mr.  Martineau  knows  bo  well, 
and  which  he  so  justly  Ecorns  when  it  indulges  in  loose 
practices. 

Compounding,  then,  the  northward  motion  of  the 
vapour  with  the  earth's  axial  rotation,  we  track  our  fugitive 
through  the  higher  atmospheric  regions,  obliquely  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Western  Kurope,  and  on  t/>  our 
femiliar  Alps.  Here  another  wonderful  metamorphosis 
occurs.  Floating  on  the  cold  calm  air,  and  in  presence 
of  the  cold  firmament,  the  vapour  condenses,  not  only 
to  particles  of  water,  but  to  particles  of  crystalline 
water.  These  coalesce  to  stars  of  snow,  which  &11 
upon  the  mountains  in  forms  so  exquisite  that,  when  first 
Boen,  they  never  foil  to  excite  rapture.  As  to  beauty,  in- 
deed, they  put  the  work  of  the  lapidary  to  sbame,  while 
as  to  accuracy  they  render  concrete  the  abstractions  of 
the  geometer.  Are  these  crystals  '  matter '  ?  Without 
presuming  to  d<^matise,  I  answer  for  myself  in  the 
affirmative. 

Still,  a  formative  power  has  obviouBly  here  come  into 
play  which  did  not  manifest  itself  in  either  the  liquid  or 
the  vapour.  The  question  now  is.  Was  not  the  power 
<  potential '  in  both  of  them,  requiring  only  the  proper 
conditions  of  temperature  to  bring  it  into  a«tion  ?  Again 
I  answer  for  myself  in  the  affirmative.  I  am,  however, 
quite  willing  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Martineau  the  alterna- 
tive hypothesis,  that  an  imponderable  formative  soul  unites 
itself  with  the  substance  after  its  escape  from  the  liquid 
state.  If  he  should  espouse  this  hypothesis,  then  I  should 
demand  of  him  an  immediate  exercise  of  that  Vorstel- 
lungs-fiihigkeit,  with  which,  in  my  efforts  to  think  clearly, 
I  can  never  dispense.  I  should  ask.  At  what  moment  did 
the  Boul  come  in  ?     Did  it  enter  at  ouCe  or  by  degrees 
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perfect  from  the  first,  or  growing  and  perfecting  itself 
ccntempomneoiisly  with  its  own  handiwork?  I  should 
also  ask  whether  it  is  localised  or  diffused?  Does  it 
move  about  as  a  lonely  builder,  putting  the  bits  of  solid 
water  in  theii  places  aa  soon  ea  the  proper  temperature 
has  set  in  ?  or  is  it  distributed  through  the  entire  mass 
of  the  crystal  ?  If  the  latter,  then  the  soul  has  the  shape 
of  the  crystid  ;  but  if  the  former,  then  I  should  enquire 
after  its  nhape.  Has  it  legs  or  arms  ?  If  not,  I  would 
ask  it  to  be  made  clear  to  me  how  a  thing  without  these 
appliances  can  act  so  perfectly  the  part  of  a  builder  ?  (I 
insist  on  defiuition,  and  ask  unusual  questions,  if  baply  I 
might  thereby  banish  unmeaning  words.)  "What  were 
the  condition  and  residence  of  the  soul  before  it  joined 
the  crystal  ?  What  becomes  of  it  when  the  crystal 
is  dissolved  F  Why  should  a  particular  temperature  he 
needed  before  it  can  eiercise  its  vocation  ?  Finally,  is 
the  problem  before  us  in  any  way  simplified  by  the  assump- 
tion of  its  existence?  I  think  it  probable  that,  after  a 
full  discussion  of  the  question,  Mr.  Martineau  would  agree 
with  me  in  ascribing  the  building  power  displayed  in  the 
crystal  to  the  bits  of  water  themselves.  At  all  events,  I 
should  count  upon  his  sympathy  so  far  as  to  believe  that 
he  would  consider  any  one  unmannerly  who  would  de- 
nounce me  for  rejecting  this  notion  of  a  separate  soul,  and 
for  holding  the  enow-crystal  to  be  '  matter.' 

But  then  what  an  astonishing  addition  is  here 
made  to  the  powers  of  matter  t  Who  would  have  dreamt, 
without  actually  seeing  ite  work,  that  such  a  power  was 
locked  up  in  a  drop  of  water?  All  that  we  needed 
to  make  the  action  of  the  li^id  intelligible  was  the 
assumption  of  Mr.  Martineau's  'homogeueous  extended 
atomic  solids,'  smoothly  gliding  over  one  another.  But 
had  we  supposed  the  water  to  be  nothing  more  than  this, 
we  should  have  ignorantlj  defrauded  it  of  an  intrinsio 
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architectural  power,  which  the  art  of  man,  even  when 
pushed  to  its  utmost  degree  of  refiuement,  is  incompet«it 
to  imitate.  I  would  invite  Mr.  Martineau  to  cooBider  how 
inappropriate  bis  figure  of  a  fictitiou§  bank  deposit  be- 
comes under  these  circumstance h.  The  'account  current' 
of  matter  receives  nothing  at  my  hands  which  oould  be 
honestly  kept  back  from  it.  If,  then,  *Democritue  and 
the  mathematicians  *  so  defined  matter  as  to  exclude  the 
powers  here  proved  to  belong  to  it,  they  were  clearly 
wrong,  and  Mr.  Martineau,  instead  of  twitting  me  with 
my  departure  from  them,  ought  rather  to  applaud  me  for 
correcting  them. 

The  reader  of  my  small  contributions  to  the  literature 
which  deals  with  the  overlapping  margins  of  Science  and 
Theology,  will  have  noticed  how  frequently  I  quote  Mr. 
Emerson.  I  do  so  mainly  because  in  him  we  have  a  poet 
and  a  profoundly  religious  man,  who  is  really  and  entirely 
undaunted  by  the  discoveries  of  Science,  past,  present,  or 
prospective.  In  his  case  Poetry,  with  the  joy  of  a  bac- 
chanal, takes  her  graver  brother  Science  by  the  hand,  and 
cheers  him  wilh  immortal  laughter.  By  Emerson  scientific 
conceptions  are  continually  transmuted  into  the  finer 
forms  and  warmer  hues  of  an  ideal  world.  Our  present 
theme  is  touched  upon  in  the  lines — 

Th«  jonmajing  stoma,  piimozdiBl  iAqIm 
Firmly  dnw,  Anaij  drirs  bj  theii  ftoimata  polai. 

As  regards  veracity  and  insight  these  few  words  outweigh, 
in  my  estimation,  all  the  formal  learning  expended  by 
Mr.  Martineau  in  these  disquisitions  on  Force,  in  which 
he  treats  the  physicist  as  a  conjuror,  and  speaks  so  wittily 
Itf  atomic  polarity.  In  fact,  without  this  notion  of  polarity 
— this  '  drawing '  and  '  driving ' — this  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion, we  stand  as  stupidly  dumb  before  the  phenomena 
of  Oiystallisation  as  a  Bushman  before  the  phenomena  of 
the  Solar  Sysffim.    The  genesis  and  growth  of  the  notion 
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E  have  endeavotired  to  tnake  clear  in  my  third  Lecture  on 
Light,  and  in  the  article  '  Crystals  and  Molecular  Force ' 
published  in  this  volume. 

Our  further  courge  is  here  foreshadowed.  A  Sunday 
or  two  ago  I  stood  under  an  oak  planted  by  f>ir  John 
Moore,  the  hero  of  Corunna.  On  the  ground  near  the  tree 
little  oaklets  were  Buccessfully  fighting  for  life  with  the 
surrounding  vegetation.  The  acorns  had  dropped  into  the 
friendly  soil,  and  this  was  the  result  of  their  interaction. 
What  is  the  acorn  ?  what  the  earth  ?  and  what  the  sun, 
without  whose  heat  and  light  the  tree  could  not  become  a 
tree,  however  rich  the  soil,  and  however  healthy  the  seed? 
I  answer  for  myself  as  before — all '  matter.'  And  the  beat 
and  light  which  here  play  bo  potent  a  part  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  motions  of  matter.  By  taking  aomething 
much  lower  down  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  than  the  oak, 
we  might  approach  much  mora  nearly  to  the  case  of  crys- 
tallisation already  discussed ;  but  this  is  not  now  necessary. 

If,  instead  of  conceding  the  sufiGciency  of  matter  here, 
Mr.  Martineau  should  fly  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  vegetative 
soul,  all  the  questions  before  asked  in  relation  to  the  snow- 
star  become  pertinent.  I  would  invite  him  to  go  over 
them  one  by  one.  and  consider  what  replies  he  will  make  to 
them.  He  may  retort  by  asking  me, '  Wbo  infused  the 
principle  of  life  into  the  tree  ? '  I  say,  in  answer,  that  our 
present  question  is  not  tbis,  but  another — not  who  made 
the  tree,  but  what  t«  it  F  Is  there  anything  besides 
matter  in  the  tree?  If  so,  what,  and  where?  Mr.  Mar- 
tineau may  have  begun  by  this  time  to  discern  that  it  is 
not  '  picturesqueness,'  but  cold  precision,  that  my  Vor- 
stellungs-fabigkeit  demands.  How,  I  would  ask,  is  this 
v^^tative  soul  to  be  presented  to  the  mind  ?  where  did  it 
flourish  before  the  tree  grew  ?  and  what  will  become  of  it 
when  the  tree  is  sawn  into  planks,  or  consumed  in  fire  F 

P(»8ibly  Mr.  Martineau  may  consider  the  assumption 
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of  this  soul  to  be  a8  untenable  and  as  useless  as  I  do.  But 
then  if  the  power  to  build  a  tree  be  conceded  to  pure 
matter,  what  an  amazing  expansion  of  our  notions  of  the 
'  potenc;  of  matter '  is  implied  in  the  conceBSion  I  Think  of 
the  acorn,  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  solar  light  and  heat — 
was  ever  such  necromancy  dreamt  of  as  the  production  of 
that  massive  trunk,  those  swajing  boughs  and  whispering 
leaves,  from  the  interaction  of  th&w  three  factors  ?  Id  this 
interaction,  moreover,  consists  what  we  call  life.  It  will 
be  seen  that  I  am  not  in  the  least  insensible  to  the 
wonder  of  the  tree ;  nay,  I  should  not  be  surpriwd  if,  in 
the  jffesence  of  this  wonder,  I  feel  more  perplexed  and 
overwhelmed  than  Mr.  MaKineau  himself. 

Consider  it  for  a  moment.  There  is  an  experiment, 
first  made  by  Wheatstone,  where  the  music  of  a  piano  is 
transferred  from  its  sound-board,  through  a  thin  wooden 
rod,  across  several  silent  rooms  in  succession,  and  poured 
out  at  a  distance  from  the  instrument.  The  etrings  of 
the  piano  vibrate,  not  singly,  but  ten  at  a  time.  Every 
string  subdivides,  yielding  not  one  note,  but  a  dozen.  All 
these  vibrations  and  subvibrations  are  crowded  together 
into  a  bit  of  deal  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  square  inch 
in  section.  Yet  no  note  is  lost.  Each  vibration  asserts 
its  individual  rights ;  and  all  are,  at  last,  shaken  forth 
into  the  air  by  a  second  sound-board,  against  which  the 
distant  end  of  the  rod  presses.  Thought  ends  in  amaze- 
ment when  it  seeks  to  realise  the  motions  of  that  rod  as 
the  music  Sows  through  jt.  I  turn  to  my  tree  and 
obs(  rve  its  roots,  its  trunk,  its  branches,  and  its  leaves. 
As  the  rod  conveys  the  music,  and  yields  it  up  to  the 
distant  air,  so  does  the  trunk  convey  the  matter  and  the 
motion — the  shocks  and  pulses  and  other  vital  actions — 
which  eventually  emerge  in  the  umbrageous  foliage 
of  the  tree.  I  went  some  time  ago  through  the  green- 
bouse  of  a    firiend.      He   had  ferns   from    Ceylon,  the 
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branches  of  which  were  in  eame  cases  not  much  thicker 
than  an  ordinary  pin — hard,  smooth,  and  cylindrical — • 
often  leafless  for  a  foot  and  more.  But  at  the  end  of  every 
one  of  them  the  unsightly  twig  unlocked  the  exuherant 
Deauty  bidden  witbin  it,  and  broke  forth  into  a.  mass  of 
frondfs  almost  large  enough  to  fill  the  arms.  We  stand  here 
upon  a  higher  level  of  the  wonderful :  we  are  conscious  of 
a  music  subtler  than  that  of  the  piano,  passing  unheard 
through  these  tiny  boughs,  and  issuing  in  what  Mr. 
Martineau  would  opulently  call  the  *  clustered  magnifi- 
cence' of  the  leaves.  Does  it  lessen  my  amazement 
to  know  that  every  duster,  and  every  leaf — their  form 
and  texture— lie,  like  the  music  in  the  rod,  in  the 
molecular  structure  of  these  apparently  insignificant 
stems?  Not  so.  Mr.  ]klartineau  weeps  for  '  the  beauty  of 
the  flower  fading  into  a  necessity.'  I  care  not  whetlier 
it  comes  to  me  through  necessity  or  through  freedom, 
my  delight  in  it  is  all  the  same.  I  see  what  be  sees  with 
a  wouder  superadded.  To  me  as  to  bim — nay,  to  me 
more  than  to  bim — not  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
arrayed  like  one  of  these. 

I  have  spoken  above  as  if  the  araumption  of  a  soul 
would  save  Mr.  Martineau  from  the  inconsistency  of 
crediting  pure  matter  with  the  astonishing  building  power 
displayed  in  crystals  and  trees.  This,  however,  would  not 
bo  the  necessary  result ;  for  it  would  remain  to  be  proved 
that  the  soul  assumed  is  not  itself  matter.  When  a  boy 
I  learnt  from  Dr.  Watts  that  the  souls  of  conscious  brutes 
are  mere  matter.  And  the  man  who  would  claim  for 
matter  the  human  soul  itself,  would  find  himself  in  very 
orthodox  company.  '  All  that  is  created,'  says  Fauste,  a 
famous  French  bishop  of  the  fifth  century, '  is  matter. 
The  soul  occupies  a  place ;  it  is  enclosed  in  a  body ;  it  quits 
the  body  at  death,  and  returns  to  it  at  the  resurrection, 
as  in  the  case  of  Lazarus ;  the  distinction  between  Hell 
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kod  Heaven,  between  eternal  pleasuree  and  eternal  pains, 
proves  that,  even  after  death,  souls  occupy  a  place  and  aie 
corporeal.  God  onlyie  incorporeal.'  Tertullian,  moreover, 
vas  quite  a  physicist  in  the  definiteneHs  of  his  conceptions 
re^rding  the  soul.  'The  materiality  of  the  soul,'  hesaya, 
'  is  evident  from  the  evangelists.  A  human  soul  is  there 
espressly  pictured  as  suffering  in  hell ;  it  ig  placed  in  the 
middle  of  a  Same,  its  tongue  feela  a  cruel  agony,  and  it 
implores  a  drop  of  water  at  the  bands  of  a  happier  soul. 
Wanti/nff  materiality,'  adds  Tertullian, '  all  this  would  be 
withoutmeaning.^  One  wonders  what  would  have  happened 
to  this  great  Christian  Father  amid  the  roaring  lions  of 
Bel&st.  Gould  its  excellent  press  have  shielded  him 
from  its  angry  pulpits  as  it  sheltered  me  ? ' 

I  have  glanced  at  inorganic  nature — at  the  sea,  and 
the  sun,  and  the  vapour,  and  the  snowflake,  and  at 
organic  nature  as  represented  by  the  fern  and  the  oak. 
Tbat  same  son  which  warmed  the  water  and  liberated  the 
vapour,  exerts  a  subtler  power  on  the  nutriment  of  the 
tree.  It  takes  hold  of  matter  wholly  unfit  for  the  purposes 
of  nutrition,  separates  its  nutritive  from  its  non-nutritive 
portions,  gives  the  former  to  the  vegetable,  and  carries 
the  others  away.  Planted  in  the  earth,  bathed  by  the  air, 
and  tended  by  the  sun,  the  tree  is  traversed  by  its  sap,  the 
cells  are  formed,  the  woody  fibre  is  spun,  and  the  whole 
is  woven  to  a  texture  wonderful  even  to  the  naked  eye,  but 
a  million-fold  more  so  to  microscopic  vision.  Does  con- 
■  The  fongoinfc  extractH,  which  U.  AlglHraNeentljbroagbtto  light  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Biebop  of  Ortsans,  are  tnken  from  the  liith  Lecture  of  tiie 
*  Conn  d'Hiitoire  Moderns '  of  that  moet  orthodox  of  ■tatsmsn,  H.  Qniiot. 
*I  could  maltlply.' eontiDoe*  M.  Onizot, '  these  citatiani  to  inflnily,  andthej 
prove  that  in  the  first  centnrie*  of  oar  an  the  materiality  of  the  aool  via 
■n  oiunion  not  only  penn<tt«d,  bat  dcmioaDt.'  Dr.  Horiarty,  and  the 
qmod  which  he  recently  adilreeeed,  obTionsIy  forget  their  own  antccedeiita. 
Tbeir  boaetad  nMceasion  from  the  early  Cborcb  rendsn  [hem  the  direct 
offipHng  of  a  ■  materialism '  more   'brutal'  than  any  em  enuodated 
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eciousness  mis  io  any  way  with  these  processes  P  Mo  man 
can  tell.  Our  only  ground  for  &  negative  conclusion  is  the 
ahsence  of  those  outwaitl  manifestations  from  which 
feeling  ia  usually  inferred.  But  even  there  are  oot 
entirely  absent.  In  the  greenhouses  of  Kew  we  may  see 
that  a  leaf  can  close,  in  response  to  a  proper  stimulus,  as 
promptly  as  the  human  fingers  themselves ;  and  while 
there  Dr.  Hooker  will  tell  us  of  the  wondrous  Sy-catching 
and  fly-devouring  power  of  the  DiooKa.  Mo  man  can 
say  that  the  feelings  of  the  animal  are  not  represented  by 
a  drowsier  consciousness  in  the  vegetable  world.  At  all 
events,  no  line  has  ever  been  drawn  between  the  conscious 
and  the  unconscious;  for  the  v^etable  shades  into  the 
animal  by  such  fine  gradations,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 

In  all  such  enquiries  we  are  necessarily  limited  by  our 
own  powers :  we  observe  what  our  senses,  armed  with  the 
aids  furnished  by  Science,  enable  us  to  observe ;  nothing 
more.  The  evidences  as  to  consciousn^s  in  the  vegetable 
world  depend  wholly  upon  our  capacity  to  observe  and  weigh 
them.  Alter  the  capacity,  and  the  evidence  would  alter 
too.  Would  that  which  to  ns  is  a  total  absence  of  any 
manifestation  of  consciousness  be  the  same  to  a  being  with 
our  capacities  indefinitely  multiplied?  To  such  a  being 
I  can  imagine  not  only  the  vegetable,  but  the  mineral 
world,  responsive  to  the  proper  irritants,  the  response 
differing  only  in  degree  from  those  eza^erated  manifesta- 
tions, which,  io  virtue  of  their  grossness,  appeal  to  our 
weak  powers  of  observation. 

Our  conclusions,  however,  must  be  based,  not  on 
powers  that  we  can  imagine,  but  upon  those  that  we  possess. 
What  do  tbey  reveal  ?  As  the  earth  and  atmosphere  offer 
themselves  as  the  nutriment  of  the  vegetable  world,  so 
does  the  Utter,  which  contains  no  constituent  not  found 
in  inorganic  nature,  offer  itself  to   the  animal    world. 
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Mixed  with  certain  inorganic  substances — water,  for 
example — the  vegetable  constitutes,  in  the  long  run,  the 
sole  sustenance  of  the  animal.  Animals  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  first  of  which  can  utilise  the  vegetable 
world  immediately,  having  chemical  forces  strong  enough 
to  cope  with  its  most  refractory  parts ;  the  second  class 
use  the  vegetable  world  mediately ;  that  is  to  say,  after  its 
finer  portions  have  been  extracted  and  stored  up  by  the 
first.  But  in  neither  class  have  we  au  atom  newly  created. 
The  animal  world  is,  so  to  say,  a  distillatioa  through  the 
vegetable  world  from  inorganic  nature. 

From  this  point  of  view  all  three  worlds  would  consti- 
tute a  unity,  in  which  I  picture  life  as  immanent  every- 
where. Nor  am  I  ansious  to  shut  out  the  idea  tliat  the  life 
bere  spoken  of,  may  be  but  a  subordinate  part  and  function 
of  a  Higher  Life,  as  the  living,  moving  blood  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  living  man.  I  resist  no  such  idea  as  long  as 
it  is  not  dogmatically  imposed.  Left  for  the  human  mind 
freely  to  operate  upon,  the  idea  has  ethical  vitality ;  but, 
stiffened  into  a  dogma,  the  inner  force  disappears,  and  the 
outward  yoke  of  a  usurping  hierarchy  takes  its  place. 

The  problem  before  us  is,  at  all  events,  capable  of 
definite  statement.  We  have  on  the  one  hand  strong 
grounds  for  concluding  that  tbe  earth  was  once  a  molten 
mass.  We  now  find  it  not  only  swathed  by  an  atmo- 
sphere, and  covered  by  a  sea,  but  also  crowded  with  living 
things.  The  question  is.  How  were  they  introduced  ? 
Certainty  may  be  as  unattainable  here  as  Bishop  Butler 
held  it  to  be  in  matters  of  religion ;  but  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  probabilities  the  thoughtful  mind  is  forced  to  take  a 
side.  The  conclusion  of  Science,  which  recognises  unbroken 
causal  connection  between  tbe  past  and  the  present,  would 
undoubtedly  be  that  the  molten  earth  contained  within 
it  elements  of  life,  which  grouped  themselves  into  their 
present  forme  as  the  planet  cooled.    The  difficulty  and  re- 
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luctance  encountered  by  this  conception,  ariee  solely  from 
the  &ct  that  the  tfaeolagic  coDCeption  obtained  a  prior 
footing  in  the  human  mind.  Did  the  latter  depend  upon 
reasoDing  alone,  it  could  not  hold  its  ground  for  an  hour 
against  its  rival.  But  it  is  warmed  into  life  and  strength 
by  associated  hopes,  fears,  and  expectations — and  not 
only  by  these,  which  are  more  or  less  mean,  but  by  that 
loftiness  of  thought  and  feeling  which  lifis  its  possessoi 
above  the  atmosphere  of  self,  and  which  the  theologic 
idea,  in  its  nobler  forms,  has  through  ages  engendered 
in  noble  minds. 

Were  not  man's  origin  implicated,  we  should  accept 
without  a  murmur  the  derivation  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  from  what  we  call  inorganic  nature.  The  conclu- 
sion of  pure  intellect  poiots  this  way  and  no  other.  But 
this  purity  is  troubled  by  our  interests  in  this  life,  and  by 
our  hopes  and  fears  regarding  the  life  to  come,  Beason 
is  traversed  by  the  emotions,  anger  rising  in  the  weaker 
beads  to  the  height  of  suggesting  that  the  compendious 
shooting  of  the  enquirer  would  be  an  act  agreeable  to  God 
and  serviceable  to  man.  But  this  foolishness  is  more  than 
neutralised  by  the  s^pathy  of  the  wise ;  and  in  England 
at  least,  so  long  as  the  courtesy  which  befits  an  earnest 
theme  is  adhered  to,  such  sympathy  is  ever  ready  for  an 
honest  man.  None  of  ns  here  need  shrink  from  saying 
all  that  he  has  a  right  to  say.  We  ought,  however,  to  re- 
member that  it  is  not  only  a  band  of  Jesuits,  weaving  their 
schemes  of  intellectual  slavery,  under  the  innocent  guise  of 
*  education,'  that  we  are  opposing.  Our  foes  are  to  some 
extent  they  of  our  own  household,  including  not  only  the 
ignorant  and  the  passionate,  but  a  minority  of  minds  of 
high  calibre  and  culture,  lovers  of  freedom,  moreover,  who, 
though  its  objective  hull  be  riddled  by  logic,  still  find  thu 
ethic  life  of  their  religion  unimpaired.  But  while  such  con- 
siderations ought  to  influence  the  form  of  our  ai^ument, 
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Bsd  prevent  it  from  ever  Blipping  out  of  the  region  of 
courtesy  into  that  of  scom  or  abuse,  its  suhatanee,  I  tfaiuk, 
ought  to  be  maintained  and  presented  in  unmitigated 
Btiength. 

Tn  the  year  1855  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich  happened  to  be  filled  by  a  Catholic  priest 
of  great  critical  penetration,  great  learning,  and  great 
courage,  who  bore  the  brunt  of  battle  long  before  Dol- 
linger.  His  Jesuit  colleagues,  he  knew,  inculcated  the 
belief  that  every  human  soul  ie  sent  Into  the  world  from 
God  by  a  separate  and  supernatural  act  of  creation.  In  a 
work  entitled  '  The  Origin  of  the  Human  Soul,'  Professor 
Frohschammer,  the  philosopher  here  alluded  to,  was  hardy 
enough  to  question  this  doctrine,  and  to  affirm  that  man, 
body  and  soul,  comes  from  his  parents,  the  act  of  creutiou 
being,  therefore,  mediate  and  secondary  only.  The  Jesuibi 
keep  a  sharp  look  out  on  all  temerities  of  this  kind,  and 
their  oi^an,  the  *  CivilUk  Cattolica,'  immediately  pounced 
upon  Frohschammer.  His  book  was  branded  aa*pestilent,' 
placed  in  the  Index,  and  stamped  with  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Church.' 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  '  Apology  for  the  Belfast  Address ' 
how  simply  and  beautifully  the  great  Jesuit  Perrone  causes 
the  Almighty  to  play  with  the  sun  and  planets,  desiring 
this  one  to  stop,  and  another  to  move,  according  to  His 
pleasure.  To  Perrone's  VorsteUung  God  is  obviously  a 
large  Individual  who  holds  the  leading-stringa  of  the 
Universe,  and  orders  its  steps  from  a  position  outside  it 
all.   Nor  does  the  notion  now  under  consideration  err  on  the 

■  King  Uui  mil  inn  H  brought  I^eb!g  tolf  anich,  hs  helped  Hdmbolte  in 
bia  n«csTchiH,  itDd  loved  to  libants  and  fiwter  icirnce.  But  throogh  hi* 
libcinl  concMiion  of  ponr  to  the  J«aaiU  ia  the  aebooli,  hs  did  fitr  man 
dninage  lo  tbe  iatellsctuKl  fnedom  of  bia  coaotrythan  bis  au perstit ions  pre- 
dvceaiOT  Ludwig  I.  Priding  himaalf  on  being  ■  Oarman  princ*.  Ludirig 
vonld  irot  (olernte  tbe  int«rf««Dce  of  the  Bonus  party  with  tha  politicnl 
•ffitin  of  Bararia. 
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score  of  indefiniteness.  According  to  it,  tlie  Power  vbotn 
Croethe  does  not  dare  to  name,  and  whom  GaBsendi  and 
Clerk  Maxwell  present  to  us  under  the  guiiie  of  a  *  Manu- 
facturer' of  atoms,  turns  out  annually,  for  England  and 
Wales  alone,  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  new  souls.  Taken 
in  connection  with  the  dictum  of  Mr.  Garlyle,  that  this 
annual  increment  to  our  population  are  'mostly  fools,*  but 
little  profit  to  the  human  heart  seems  derivable  &om  this 
mode  of  regarding  the  Divine  operations. 

But  if  the  Jesuit  notion  be  rejected,  what  are  we  to 
accept  P  PbysiologiBta  say  that  every  human  being  comes 
from  an  egg,  not  more  than  the  777th  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Is  this  egg  matter  ?  I  hold  it  t«  be  so,  as  much  as  the  seed 
of  a  fern  or  of  an  oak.  Nine  months  go  to  the  making  ot  it 
into  a  man.  Are  the  additions  made  during  this  period  of 
gestation  drawn  from  matter  P  I  think  so  undoubtedly.  If 
there  be  anything  besides  matter  in  the  egg,  or  in  the  in- 
fant subsequently  slumbering  in  the  womb,  what  i-i  it  P  The 
questions  already  asked  with  reference  to  the  stars  of  snow 
may  be  here  repeated.  Mr.  Martineau  will  complain  that 
I  am  disenchanting  the  babe  of  its  wondei ;  but  is  this  the 
case  ?  I  figure  it  growing  in  the  womb,  woven  by  a  some- 
thing not  itself,  without  conscious  participation  on  the 
part  of  either  father  or  mother,  and  appearing  in  due 
time,  a  living  miracle,  with  all  its  organs  and  all  their 
implications.  Consider  the  work  accomplished  during 
these  nine  months  in  forming  the  eye  alone — with  its  lens, 
and  its  humours,  and  its  miraculous  retina  behind.  Con- 
sider the  ear  with  its  tympanum,  cochlea,  and  Corti's 
organ — an  instrument  of  three  thousand  strings,  built 
adjacent  to  tbe  brain,  and  employed  by  it  to  sift, 
separate,  and  interpret,  antecedent  to  all  oonsciousness, 
the  sonorous  tremors  of  the  external  world.  All  this  has 
been  accomplished,  not  only  without  man's  contriv- 
ance^  but  without  bis  knowledge,  the  secret  of  his  own 
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organisation  having  been  withheld  from  bim  since  his 
birth  in  the  immeasurable  past,  until  the  other  day. 
Matter  I  define  as  that  mysterious  thing  by  wbicb  all 
this  is  accomplished.  How  it  came  to  have  this  power 
is  a  question  on  which  I  never  ventured  an  opinion.  If, 
then,  Afatter  starts  as  'a  beggar,'  it  is,  in  my  view, 
because  the  Jacobs  of  theology  have  deprived  it  of  its 
birthright.  Mr.  Martineau  need  fear  no  disenchantment. 
Theories  of  evolution  go  but  a  short  way  towards  the 
explanation  of  this  mystery ;  while,  in  its  presence,  the 
.  notion  of  an  atomic  Manufacturer  and  Artificer  of  souls 
raises  the  doubt,  whether  those  who  enteitaiu  it  were  ever 
really  penetrated  by  the  solemnity  of  the  problem  for 
which  they  offer  such  a  solution. 

There  are  men,  and  they  include  amongst  them  some 
of  the  best  of  the  race  of  men,  upon  whose  minds  this 
mystery  falb  without  producing  either  warmth  or  colour. 
Tbe  'dry  light'  of  the  intellect  suffices  for  them,  and 
they  live  their  noble  lives  untouched  by  a  desire  to  give 
the  mystery  shape  or  expression.  There  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  men  whose  minds  are  warmed  and  coloured  by  its 
presence,  and  who,  under  its  stimulus,  attain  to  moral 
heights  which  have  never  been  overtopped.  Different 
Fpiritual  cliraat«s  are  necessary  for  the  healthy  existence 
of  these  two  classes  of  men  ;  and  different  climates  must 
be  accorded  them.  The  history  of  humanity,  however, 
proves  tbe  experience  of  the  second  class  to  illustrate  the 
most  pervading  need.  The  world  will  have  religion  of 
some  kind,  even  though  it  should  fly  for  it  to  the  intel- 
lectual whoredom  of '  spiritualism.'  What  is  really  wanted 
is  the  lifting  power  of  an  ideal  element  in  human  life. 
But  the  free  play  of  this  power  must  be  preceded  bj  its 
release  from  the  torn  swaddling  bands  of  the  past,  and 
from  the  practical  materialism  of  the  present.  It  is  now 
in  danger  of  being  strangled  by  the  one,  or  stupefied  by 
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the  other.  I  look,  however,  forward  to  a  time  whea  the 
strength,  insight,  and  eleration  which  now  visit  us  in 
mere  hints  and  glimpses  during  moments  'of  clearness 
and  vigour,'  shall  be  the  stable  and  pennanent  possession 
of  purer  and  mightier  minds  than  ours — purer  and 
mightier,  partly  because  of  their  deeper  knowledge  of 
matter  and  their  more  faithful  conformity  to  its  laws. 

Jobh  Ttkdall. 
ArmBumnt  Clcb:  IToptmbir  187(. 
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THE  aspects  of  nature  are  more  varied  and  impresaive  in 
Alpine  i^ons  than  elsewhere.  The  mnuntains  in 
their  Betting  of  deep  blue  sky ;  the  glow  of  firmament  and 
peaks  at  sunriae  and  sunset;  the  formation  and  distrlbn- 
tion  of  clouds ;  the  descent  of  rain,  bail)  and  mow ;  the 
Bt«altbj  slide  of  glaciers  and  the  rush  of  avalanebes  and 
rivers;  the  fury  of  storms;  thunder  and  lightning,  with 
their  occasional  accompaniment  of  blazing  woods; — all 
these  things  tend  to  excite  the  feelings  and  to  bewilder 
the  mind.  In  this  entaaglemeut  of  phenomena  it  seems 
hopeless  to  seek  for  law  or  orderly  connection.  And  before 
the  thought  of  law  dawned  upon  the  human  mind,  men 
naturally  referred  these  inexplicable  effects  to  personal 
agency.  In  the  fell  of  a  cataract  the  savage  saw  the  leap 
of  a  spirit,  and  the  echoed  thunder-peal  was  to  him  the 
hammer-clang  of  an  exasperated  god.  Propitiation  of 
these  terrible  powers  was  the  consequence,  and  sacrifice 
was  ofiered  to  the  demons  of  earth  and  air. 

But  observation  tends  to  chasten  the  emotions  and  to 
check  those  structural  eflforts  of  the  intellect  which  have 
emotion  for  their  base.  One  by  one  natural  phenomena 
have  been  associated  with  their  proximate  causes ;  and 
the  idea  of  direct  personal  volition  mixing  itself  with  the 
economy  of  nature  ia  retreating  more  and  more.  Many 
of  ns  fear  this  teodepc?.     Our  fiuth  and  feelings  are  dear 
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to  US,  and  we  look  with  auBpicion  and  dislike  on  si^ 
philosophy,  the  apparent  tendency  of  which  is  to  diy  up 
the  BbuL  Probably  every  change  from  ancient  savagery 
to  our  present  enlightenment  has  escited,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  a  fear  of  this  kind.  But  the  fact  is,  that  we 
have  not  yet  determined  whether  its  present  form  is 
necessary  to  the  life  and  warmth  of  religious  feeling.  Ve 
may  err  in  linking  the  imperishable  with  the  transitory, 
and  confound  the  living  plant  with  the  decaying  pole  to 
which  it  clingH.  My  object,  however,  at  present  is  not 
to  argue,  but  to  mark  a  tendency.  We  have  ceased  to 
propitiate  the  powers  of  nature — ceased  even  to  pray  for 
things  in  manifest  contradiction  to  natural  laws.  In 
Protestant  countries,  at  least,  I  think  it  is  conceded  that 
the  age  of  miracles  is  past. 

At  tbe  auberge  near  the  foot  of  the  Rhone  glacier, 
I  met,  in  the  summer  of  185S,  an  athletic  young  priest, 
who,  after  a  solid  breakfast,  including  a  bottle  of  wine, 
informed  me  that  he  had  come  up  to  '  bless  the  mountains,' 
This  was  the  annual  custom  of  the  place.  Year  by  year 
the  Highest  was  entreated,  by  official  intercessors,  to  make 
such  meteorological  arrangements  as  should  ensure  food 
and  shelter  for  tbe  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Valaisians.  A 
diversion  of  the  Rhone,  or  a  deepening  of  the  river's  bed, 
would,  at  the  time  I  now  mention,  hnve  been  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley.  But  tbe  priest 
would  have  shrunk  &om  the  idea  of  asking  the  Omni- 
potent to  open  a  new  channel  for  the  river,  or  to  cause  a 
portion  of  it  to  flow  over  the  Grimsel  pass,  and  down  the 
vale  of  OberhaslI  to  Brientz.  This  he  would  have  deemed 
a  mirade,  and  he  did  not  come  to  ask  the  Creator  t^ 
perform  miracles,  hut  to  do  something  which  be  manifestly 
thought  lay  quite  within  the  bounds  of  tbe  natural  and 
nun-miraculous.  A  Protestant  gentleman  who  was  preeent 
at  tbe  time  smiled  at  this  recital.     He  had  no  faith  in 
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Ihe  prieat's  bleadng ;  still,  be  deemed  bis  prayer  difTerent 
in  kind  from  a  request  to  open  a  new  river-cut,  or  to  cause 
the  water  to  flow  ufKhill. 

In  a  umilar  manner  self-BatieSed  Protestants  smile 
at  the  honest  Tyrolese  priest,  who,  when  he  feared  the 
bursting  of  a  glacier  dam,  offered  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
upon  tjie  ice  as  a  means  of  averting  tbe  calamity.  That 
poor  man  did  not  expect  to  convert  the  ice  into  adamant, 
or  to  strengthen  its  texture,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  withstand 
the  pressure  of  the  water ;  nor  did  he  expect  that  bis 
sacrifice  would  cause  the  stream  to  roll  back  upon  its 
source  and  relieve  him,  by  a  miracle,  of  its  presence.  But 
beyond  tbe  boundaries  of  bis  knowledge  lay  a  region  where 
rain  was  generated,  be  knew  not  how.  He  was  not  so 
presumptuous  as  to  expect  a  miracle,  but  he  firmly  believed 
that  ia  yonder  cloud-land  matters  could  be  so  arranged, 
without  trespass  on  tbe  miracidoiis,  that  tbe  stream  which 
threatened  him  and  his  Gock  should  be  caused  to  shrink 
within  its  proper  hounds. 

Both  these  priests  feithioned  that  which  they  did  not 
understand  to  their  respective  want«  and  wishes.  In  their 
case  im^nation  came  into  play,  unconditioned  by  a  know- 
ledge of  laws.  A  similar  state  of  mind  was  long  prevalent 
among  mechanicians.  Many  of  these,  and  some  of  them 
eitremelv  skilful  ones,  were  occupied  a  century  ago  with 
the  question  of  perpetual  motion.  They  aimed  at  vou- 
structing  a  machine  which  should  execute  work  without 
the  expenditure  of  power ;  and  some  of  tbem  went  mad 
in  the  pursuit  of  this  object.  The  feith  in  such  a  con- 
summation, involving,  as  it  did,  immense  personal  profit 
to  the  inventor,  was  extremely  exciting,  and  eveiy  attempt 
to  destroy  this  faith  was  met  by  bitter  resentment  on  the 
part  of  those  who  held  it.  Oradually,  however,  as  men 
became  more  and  more  acquainted  with  the  true  functions 
of  machinery,  tbe  dream  dissolved.     The  hope  of  getting 
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work  out  of  mere  mecbaoical  combinations  disappeared! 
but  still  tbere  remained  for  the  speculator  a  cloud-land 
denser  tban  tbat  wbicb  filled  the  imagination  of  the 
Tyrolese  priest,  out  of  which  be  still  hoped  to  evolve  per- 
petual motion.  There  was  the  mj-stic  store  of  chemio 
force,  which  nobody  imderstood ;  there  were  beat  and 
light,  electricity  and  magDetism,  all  competent  to  produce 
mechanical  motions.'  Here,  then,  is  the  mine  in  wbicb 
we  must  seek  our  gem.  A  modified  and  more  refined 
form  of  the  ancient  faith  revived ;  and,  for  aught  I  know, 
a  remnant  of  sanguine  designers  may  at  the  present 
moment  be  engaged  on  the  problem  which  like-minded 
men  in  former  ages  left  unsolved. 

And  why  should  a  perpetual  motion,  even  under 
modern  conditions,  be  impossible?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  the  statement  of  that  great  generalisation  of 
modem  science,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Conservation  of  Energy.  This  principle  asserts  that  no 
power  can  make  its  appearance  in  native  without  an 
equivalent  expenditure  of  some  other  power ;  that  natural 
agents  are  so  related  to  each  other  as  to  be  mutually  con- 
vertible, but  tbat  no  new  agency  is  created.  Light  runs 
into  heat;  beatintoelectricity;  electricity  into  magnetism; 
magnetism  into  mechanical  force ;  and  mechanical  force 
again  into  light  and  beat.  The  Proteus  changes,  but  be 
is  ever  the  same ;  and  his  changes  in  nature,  supposing 
no  miracle  to  supervene,  are  the  expression,  not  of  spon- 
taneity, but  of  ■physical  neceaeity,  A  perpetual  motion, 
then,  is  deemed  impossible,  because  it  demands  the  creation 
of  force,  whereas  the  principle  of  Conservation  is — no 
oteation,  but  infinite  conversion. 

It  is  an  old  remark  that  tbe  law  which  moulds  a  tear 
also  rounds  a  planet.     In  the  application  of  law  In  nature 
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ihe  terms  great  and  small  are  unknown.  Thus  the  prii^ 
ciple  referred  to  teaches  us  that  the  Italian  wind,  gliding 
over  the  crest  of  the  Matterhorn,  is  as  firmly  ruled  as  the 
earth  in  its  orbital  revolution  round  the  sun ;  and  that 
the  &11  of  its  vapour  into  clouds  is  exai^tly  as  much  a 
matter  of  necessity  aa  the  return  of  the  seasons.  The 
dispersioQ,  therefore,  of  the  slightest  mist  by  the  special 
volition  of  the  Eternal,  would  be  as  much  a  miracle  as 
the  rolling  of  the  Rhone  over  the  Grimsel  precipices,  down 
the  valley  of  Hasll  to  Meyringen  and  Brientz. 

It  seems  to  tne  quite  beyond  the  present  power  of 
science  to  demonstrate  that  the  Tyroleae  priest,  or  bis 
colleague  of  the  Bhone  valley, asked  for  an  '  impossibility* 
in  praying  for  good  weather ;  but  Science  can  demonstrate 
the  incompleteness  of  the  knowledge  of  nature  which 
limited  their  prayers  to  this  narrow  ground ;  and  she  may 
lessen  the  number  of  instances  in  which  we  '  ask  amiss,* 
by  showing  that  we  sometimes  pray  for  the  performance 
of  a  miracle  when  we  do  not  intend  it.  She  does  assert, 
for  example,  that  without  a  disturbance  of  natural  law, 
quite  as  serious  as  the  stoppage  of  an  eclipse,  or  the 
rolling  of  the  St.  Lawrence  up  tlie  Falls  of  Niagara,  no 
act  of  humiliation,  individual  or  national,  could  call  one 
shower  from  heaven,  or  deflect  towards  us  a  single  beam 
of  the  sun. 

Those,  therefore,  who  believe  that  the  miraculous  is 
still  active  in  nature,  may,  with  perfect  consistency,  join 
in  our  periodic  prayers  for  &ir  weather  and  for  rain  :  while 
those  who  bold  that  the  age  of  miracles  is  past,  will,  if 
they  be  consistent,  refuse  to  join  in  such  petitions.  And 
if  these  latter  wish  to  fall  back  upon  such  a  justification, 
they  may  fairly  urge  that  the  latest  conclusions  of  science 
are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Master 
himself,  which  manifestly  was  that  the  distribution  of 
natural  phenomena  is  not  affected  by  moral  or  religious 
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causes.  *  He  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on 
the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  tbe  just  and  on  the  unjust.* 
Granting  '  the  power  of  Free  Will  in  mao,*  so  strougly 
claimed  by  Piofessor  Manset  in  his  admirable  defence  of 
the  belief  in  miracles,  and  aseuining  the  efBcacy  of  free 
prajer  to  produce  chaDges  in  eitemal  nature,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  natural  laws  are  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of 
man's  volition,  and  no  conclusion  founded  on  the  assumed  . 
permanence  of  those  laws  would  be  worthy  of  confidence. 

It  is  a  wholesome  sign  for  England  that  she  numbers 
among  her  clergy  men  wise  enough  to  understand  all  this, 
and  courageous  enough  to  act  up  to  their  knowledge.  Such 
men  do  service  to  public  character,  by  encouraging  a  manly 
and  intelligent  conflict  with  the  real  causes  of  disease 
and  scarcity,  instead  of  a  delusive  reliance  on  supernatural 
aid.  But  they  have  also  a  value  beyond  this  local  and 
temporary  one.  They  prepare  the  public  mind  for  changes, 
which  though  inevitable,  could  hardly,  without  such  pre- 
paration, be  wrought  without  violence.  Iron  is  strong ; 
still,  water  in  crystallising  will  shiver  an  iron  envelope, 
and  the  more  unyielding  the  metal  is,  the  worse  for  its 
safety.  There  are  mea  amongst  ns  who  would  encompass 
philosophic  speculation  by  a  rigid  envelope,  hoping  thereby 
to  restrain  it,  but  in  reality  giving  it  explosive  force.  If 
we  want  an  illustration  of  this  we  have  only  to  look  at 
modem  Rome.  In  England,  thanks  to  men  of  the  stamp 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  scope  is  gradually  given  to  thought 
for  changes  of  aggregation,  and  the  envelope  slowly  alters 
its  form,  in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  tbe  time. 


The  forgoing  remarks  were  first  published  in  a  little 
book  of  mine,  entitled  '  Mountuneering  in  1861.'     They 
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vers  prompted  by  tha  obloquy  incurred  by  certain  imni» 
terB  of  the  Chuioh  of  England,  through  their  refusal  to 
join  in  an  act  of  humiliation  with  reference  to  a  bad 
harvest.'  Three  years  after  their  publication  we  were 
threatened  by  cholera  and  invaded  by  the  cattle  plague. 
On  October  5,  1865,  'on  order  in  Council  commanding  a 
special  form  of  prayer  for  the  removal  of  the  cattle  plague, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  coimtry  from  cholera,'  was 
issued,  and  on  October  9,  the  following  article  on  the 
subject  appeared  in  the  *  Pall  IVIall  Gazette ': — 

FRAT£Ba    AGAIKST   THB   ChOLERA. 

It  would  be  affectation  to  di^uise  the  foct  that  veny 
many  of  the  more  educated  English  laity  look  with  small 
favour  on  the  proposal  that  we  should  all  pray,  as  a  nation, 
for  the  warding  off  of  the  cholera  and  the  removal  of  the 
cattle  plague.  It  is  not  that  they  are  insensible  to  the  claima 
of  religion,  or  that  they  regard  the  physical  universe  as  a 
self-acting  machine  which  haa  gone  on  with  it«  uncoDHcious 
life  from  all  eternity,  or  that  they  object  to  praying  alto- 
gether. Perhaps  there  never  was  a  time  when  a  sincere 
recognition  of  the  force  of  religious  obligation  was  as 
general  among  men  of  learning  and  profound  thought  as 
it  is  at  the  present  moment.  .  Godlessness  is  not  the  cha- 
racteristic of  our  time.  Its  characteristic  is  an  ever-in- 
creasing conviction  of  the  uniformity  of  the  operations  of 
all  physical  law,  not  as  a  self-existent  necessity,  but  a^  a 
result  of  the  fiat  of  the  Eternal  Mind.  As  a  consequence 
of  tills  supremacy  of  unchanging  law  it  is  held  that  it  is 
a  transparent  absurdity  to  imagine  that  on  the  petition  of 
any  man  or  any  number  of  meu  the  operations  of  natiu-al 
law  will  be  suspended.     To  ask  of  the  Almighty  God  that 

■  On  inch  notioDi  kb  qootation  tiom  WliavslI,  paga  470. 
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He  would  alter  the  course  of  the  planets,  or  cause  water  to 
flow  upwards,  would  be  more  startling  iuits  presumptuous 
imbecility,  but  it  would  not  be  more  useless  or  philosophi- 
cally more  extravagant,  than  this  act  of  national  supplica- 
tion to  which  we  are  now  invited.  The  truth  or  error  of 
this  view  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  treatment  in  a  newspaper. 
By  a  wise  though  tacit  understanding,  journalists  for  the 
most  part  abstain  from  handling  the  dc^mas  of  Christianity 
and  of  religion  in  general.  But  when  the  Government  of 
the  day  comes  forward  with  a  formal  proposal  that  we 
should  go  out  of  our  way  to  unite  in  a  special  religious  act 
under  the  pressure  of  a  heavy  national  calamity,  it  is  im- 
possible altogether  to  ignore  the  convictions  entertained 
by  very  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  honest  thinkers  of 
the  day.  There  is  no  necessity,  indeed,  to  treat  the  ques- 
tion in  any  way  from  the  dogmatic  point  of  view.  If  we 
venture  on  the  subject  at  all,  it  is  in  order  to  call  attention 
to  certain  phenomena  in  our  every-day  life,  which  appear 
to  furnish  a  clue  to  all  the  real  difficulties  of  the  subjecL 
The  facts  of  the  case  are  so  obvious,  and  the  reasoning 
that  they  suggest  is  so  simple,  that  they  may  be  presented 
in  the  shortest  space. 

Certain,  then,  as  it  is,  that  the  laws  of  the  material 
universe  are  absolutely  unchangeable,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  they  are  susceptible  of  a  boundless  variety  of  distinct 
combinations.  Whether  all  organic  forms  and  all  animal 
and  vegetable  life  are,  or  are  not,  the  residts  of  the  presence 
of  some  one  hidden  universal  material  agent,  in  operation 
the  phenomena  are  the  same.  The  laws  of  gravity,  of 
chemical  affinity,  of  electric  action,  of  heat,  and  every 
other  force  that  is  concerned  in  carrying  forward  organic 
change  and  vegetable  and  animal  life,  produce  in  reality 
infinite  variations  of  results,  according  to  the  conditions 
under  which  their  powers  are  called  into  action.  These 
combinations  at  one  time  give  birth  to  the  cholera,  at 
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BQothei  to  the  cattle  pla^e,  at  another  to  rich  harrests,  at 
another  to  famine.  Theae  combi nations,  moreover,  are  not 
the  result  of  the  boundless  varieties  of  the  action  of 
material  forces  alone.  We  ourselves  imitate  these  fresh 
combinations  every  moment  that  we  live.  Human  life,  in 
fact-,  is  carried  on  by  means  of  a  perpetual  struggle  of  the 
human  will  with  the  elementary  laws  of  physical  action. 
The  actual  condition  of  the  material  world  is  totally  unlike 
what  it  would  have  been  if  man  had  never  existed  on  this 
globe.  We  live  upon  the  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life  which  are  created  in  harmony  with  physical  law,  as 
constrained  to  yield  to  our  personal  control.  The  chemical 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  modified  by  every  movement 
of  our  lungs,  by  every  fire  we  light,  by  every  candle  we 
blow  out,  by  every  forest  we  plant,  hj  every  field  we  drain. 
It  ia  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  in  the  great  globe  itself  can  he  made  to  move,  in 
a  real,  tJiough  to  us  inappreciable  degree,  by  the  alterations 
we  work  in  the  form  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  remedies 
we  are  now  devising  for  the  warding  off  of  the  cholera  are 
in  reality  an  intervention  with  the  modes  of  operation  of 
chemical,  atmospherical,  and  pathological  law.  We  cannot 
alter  these  laws  in  themselves,  but  by  the  exercise  of  our 
wills  we  can  compel  them,  like  the  spirits  in  Oriental  tales 
coerced  by  the  seal  of  the  mighty  Solomon,  to  yield  results 
not  deadly,  but  life-giving.  Thus,  then,  in  a  moat  true 
and  real  sense,  the  great  Author  of  physical  law  permits 
us,  if  we  so  please  to  call  it,  to  interfere  with  the  universe 
as  He  originally  created  it.  Or  mther  this  incessant  in- 
terference is  the  very  condition  of  our  own  life;  and 
physical  law  can  only  be  called  unchangeable  with  the 
proviso  that  it  is  to  this  extent  changeable  at  the  dictates 
of  the  will  of  man. 

Granting,  tbeu,  the  belief  (which  we  are  not  called  on 
lo  argue)  that  prayer  is  in  its  essence  a  direct  intercourse 
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between  rational  beings  and  the  Author  of  physical  laws, 
there  appears  no  scientific  difficultj  in  conceiving  that,  in 
reply  to  our  solicitation.  He  might  himself  institute  fresh 
oombinations  in  their  operation  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
which  we  omrselves  undoubtedly  produce  every  hour  thai 
we  live.  No  reasonable  person  will  deny  the  abstract 
possibility  of  tbe  same  modifications  of  the  work  of  law, 
caused  by  the  direct  power  of  Crod,  which  can  be  accom- 
plished by  us.  It  would,  in  truth,  be  ridiculous  to  doubt 
it.  The  supremacy  and  unchangeahlaness  of  law  would  be 
in  each  case  untoudied.  The  theory  of  those  who  most 
rigorously  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  wearing  the 
semblance  of  miraculous  interference  would  not  be  im- 
pugned by  a  hair's  breadth.  There  is  no  need  to  have  r&- 
course  to  the  argumentum  ad  verecundiam.  of  the  super- 
ficially pious,  who  triumphantly  ask  us  whether  the  Creator 
of  the  universe  cannot  alter  the  laws  that  He  himself  has 
made.  The  men  who  asked  Lord  Palmereton  for  a  fast  day, 
and  for  answer  were  told  to  look  to  their  drainage,  may 
leain  that  the  cleansing  of  sewers  and  the  offering  of 
prayers,  though  two  distinct  outward  acts,  are  in  reality 
of  a  nature  essentially  the  same.  What  we  do  '  immedi- 
ately,' to  use  the  technical  term,  with  our  own  hands,  when 
we  disinfect  our  houses  and  attend  to  our  diet,  and  make 
experiments  in  medicine,  it  is  possible  we  may  also  do 
'mediatelj,'by  entreating  of  God  that  He  will  supplement 
OUT  ignorant  efforts  by  physical  means,  which  bear  the 
same  relation  as  our  own  to  existing  laws,  being  solely 
different  in  that  His  knowledge  of  His  own  laws  is  complete, 
while  ours  is  little  more  than  a  tentative  guesswork. 

As  we  have  said,  in  offering  these  suggestions  we  are 
not  meddling  with  the  subject  under  its  more  dogmatic 
aspects.  Still  less  are  we  paying  an  instant's  heed  to  the 
follies  of  the  school  that  looks  upon  these  newly  recurring 
visitation e  of  old  diseases  as  'judgments,*  or  'punishments,' 
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or  aa  in  any  sense  differing  from  the  ordinary  organio 
routine  of  animal  life  as  it  goes  on  from  day  to  day  and 
from  age  to  age.  It  is  as  irreligious  as  it  is  unphiloso* 
phical  to  take  the  life  of  a  nation  or  of  a  man,  and  map  it 
out  into  little  sections,  and  call  one  thing  a  judgment  and 
another  a  blessing,  and  even  interpret  these  judgments  and 
blessings  an  being  specially  merited  by  our  neighbour's 
sins  or  by  our  own  virtues.  DoubUess  they  are  all  parts 
of  one  mighty  whole  which  we  know  to  be  harmonious 
throughout,  but  which  we  also  know  to  be  so  partially 
understood  that  it  is  absurd  to  classify  its  fragments,  and 
ticket  them  in  accordance  with  the  shallow  prejudices  of 
the  hour.  The  foolinhneds  of  these  half-pious  and  wholly 
superficial  religionists  does  not  consist  iu  their  believing 
that  cholera  and  cattle  plagues  are  of  Divine  origin,  and 
have  a  meaning  and  a  bearing  on  human  life  in  its  highest 
aspects.  It  consisto  in  their  impudent  pretence  of  pro- 
phetic gifts,  and  in  the  spiritual  quackery  with  which  they 
recommend  remedies  suggested  only  by  an  immeasurable 
self-oomplaceney.  Further,  as  to  this  setting  apart  of  a 
special  time  for  national  supplicatiau,  we  say  nothing 
whatever  concerning  its  wisdom  or  prudence ;  and  we  state 
tfais  without  the  slightest  aTmire  pensie  or  reserve.  Our 
aim  is  solely  to  look  at  the  question  on  its  scientific  side, 
and  to  suggest  to  those  who  feel  acutely  the  difficulties 
which  perhaps  they  do  not  like  to  avow,  a  certain  solution 
which  appears  satisfoctoiy,  even  to  tiie  most  tender  oon- 
eciences,  and  which  undoubtedly  rests  on  the  undeniable 
&ots  of  erery-day  life. 


On  the  day  after  its  publication  this  article  reached  my 
hands,  accompanied  by  a  note  commending  it  as  a  fair 
reply  to  my  article  of  1861.  The  friend  who  sent  it  to  me 
was  perfectly  orthodox  and  of  high  rank  among  scientifit! 
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men.     I  gava  it  due  eonsideTation,  and  wrote  in  reference 
to  it  the  following  brief  letter  to  the  'Pall  Mall  Gazette': — 

ToU  EiiiTiB  of  tit  •  P in.  Mali.  Oitsns.' 
Sir, — An  eminent  and  respected  acientilic  friend  has 
drawn  my  attention  to  your  exceedingly  clever  article 
entitled  'Prayers  against  Cholera.'  The  poBition  there 
taken  ia  a  strong  one;  for,  granting  the  entire  freedom 
of  the  human  will,  that  it,  unlike  natural  phenomena,  is 
uncontrolled  by  its  antecedents,  it  follows  that,  within 
certain  limits,  arbitrary  changes  may  be  wrought  in  the 
order  and  sequence  of  those  phenomena.  And  if  the  possi- 
bility of  such  changes,  even  in  the  smallest  particular,  be 
conceded,  the  abstract  possibility,  oi  in  other  words  the 
coruxivability,  of  a  change  upon  a  graud  scale  follows  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Hence  (you  would  argue)  the  petition- 
ing of  the  Almighty  against  cholera  or  cattle  plague  ia 
rescued  from  the  citarge  of  necessary  absurdity. 

But  you  will,  I  think,  admit  that  the  value  of  this 
argument  is  not  bounded  by  the  limits  of  nineteenth 
century  Christendom ;  that  it  would  apply  equally  well 
to  the  beliefs  of  ancient  heathens  and  modem  savages, 
who  saw  and  see  in  almost  every  change  of  the  aspects  of 
nature  the  hand  of  an  arbitrary  Deity.  It  justifies  equally 
the  mildest  and  the  most  extravagant  belief  in  spontaneous 
interference.  Who,  indeed,  in  such  a  case,  is  to  draw  the 
line  between  mildness  and  extravagance?  Once  upon  a  time 
we  prayed  against  the  ravages  of  small-pox— with  what 
efTect?  You  may  answer  (and  rightly  answer)  that  you 
do  not  know.  But  you  will,  at  all  events,  admit  that  the 
prayer,  as  a  preventive  or  remedial  agent,  proved  no 
match  for  vaccination.  Would  the  suppliant  voice  of  a 
whole  nation  have  atoned  for  the  bad  engineering,  or 
caused  a  suspension  of  the  lam  of  hydraulic  pressure,  in 
the  coK  of  the  Bradfield  reservoir?     I  think  not     The 
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great  majority  of  sane  persons  at  the  present  day  believe 
in  the  Decessary  character  of  natural  laws,  and  it  is  only 
where  the  antecedents  of  a  calamity  are  vague  or  disguised 
that  they  think  of  resorting  to  pmyer  to  avert  it.  Such 
unhappily  is  the  case  with  the  cholera  and  the  cattle 
plague.  With  regard  to  them  we  are  in  a  state  of  dark- 
ness similar  to  that  of  the  ancient  pagan  world  with  re- 
gard to  natural  phenomena  generally,  and  hence  the  dis- 
poaition  to  resort  to  pagan  methods  of  meeting  these 
scourges, 

JOEN    TtNDALL. 
OcUAer  11,  186fi. 


On  October  17  the  argument  was  resumed  in  a  second 
article  by  the  'Pall  Mall  Gazette':— 

0»  Pbater  and  the  Choleba. 

We  are  tempted  by  Professor  Tyndall's  letter,  which 
we  published  on  Thursday,  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the 
article  which  he  criticises.  He  has,  we  think,  partly 
failed  in  understanding  the  drift  of  our  remarks.  He 
attributes  to  us  a  belief  in  the  'entire  freedom  of  the 
human  will '  ae  being  '  uncontrolled  by  its  antecedents,'  a 
belief  which  we  certainly  neitlier  expressed  nor  intended 
to  discuss.  We  neither  contrasted  the  operations  of  the 
will  with  '  natural  phenomena,*  nor  did  we  attempt  any 
de6nition  of  it«  nature  or  powers.  We  simply  took  the 
'human  will 'as  a  fact  in  nature,  and  pointed  out  the 
character  of  its  operations  in  modifying  the  combinations 
of  material  agencies.  That  the  will  itself  is  subject  to 
its  own  laws  we  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  ;  but  that  it 
is  '  controlled  by  its  antecedents,*  in  Professor  Tyndall's 
language,  we  are  very  far  from  admitting.     To  whatever 
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degree  iU  act*  may  be  affected  hy  its  own  past  hUtory,  or 
by  the  influence  of  the  past  and  present  knowledge  poa- 
Bessed  by  the  understanding,  the  existence  of  an  apparent 
real  freedom  in  the  will  is  unquestionably  a  fact.  What- 
ever be  the  ultimate  character  of  this  freedom,  we  all  of 
us  think  we  are  &ee,  and  we  act  as  if  we  are  free.  Not, 
indeed,  that  we  act  as  if  our  freedom  were  absolute.  Our 
freedom  is  restnuned  within  certain  limits.  It  is  limited 
by  the  laws  of  our  personal  character,  by  the  hablta 
of  our  past  life,  and  in  one  man  it  appears  to  be  far 
stronger  and  more  independent  than  in  another.  But 
whether  it  is  by  the  exercise  of  a  certain  real  freedom  of 
the  will  that  we  ventilate  our  houses  and  take  other  pre- 
cautions against  contagion,  or  whether  this  freedom  is  a 
mere  deception  under  which  human  nature  labours,  so 
that  we  have  no  real  choice  as  to  what  we  will  or  will 
not  do — just  as  the  wheels  of  a  locomotive  cannot  help 
being  whirled  round  and  round  by  the  force  of  steam — the 
physical  results  are  the  same.  And  our  argument  aa  to 
these  appointed  prayers  was  ba«ed  on  this  simple  pheno- 
menon in  the  organic  life  of  the  mental  and  material 
universe.  Just  ao  far  as  a  man  possesses  an  immediate 
power  over  the  combinations  of  material  law,  just  so  far 
it  is  possible  that  he  may  be  able  to  influence  the  actual 
operations  of  law  by  the  entreaties  he  addresses  to  the 
Supreme  Authority  of  the  universe.  We  can  do  much 
ourselves ;  and  tliere  is  no  absurdity  in  holding  that  it  is 
not  impossible  that  we  may  do  still  more  through  the 
agency  of  these  prayers. 

The  second  paragraph  of  Professor  T3mdan'8  letter 
■till  further  suggests  the  suspicion  that  he  has  not  fully 
entered  into  the  view  we  put  forward.  The  theory,  he 
Bays,  would  apply  equally  well  to  the  beliefs  of  ancient 
heathens  and  modem  savages,  who  saw  and  see  in  almost 
every  change  of  the  aspects  of  Nature  the  band  of  an 
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arbitrary  Deitj ;  and  it  justifies  equally  the  mildest  and 
the  most  extravagant  helief  in  spontaneous  interferences. 
By  what  possible  reasoning  process  are  these  inferences 
extracted  from  our  statements  ?  How  does  the  belief 
that  Eome  results  may  possibly  be  effected  by  the  agency 
of  pmyer  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  we  may  invariably 
expect  results  of  gigantic  magnitude  ?  What,  let  as  ask, 
are  the  results  of  all  human  action  upon  the  physical  laws 
of  the  universe  ?  For  one  successful  result  of  our  eGTorts 
are  we  not  baffled  a  thousand  times?  It  is  said  that 
praying  is  logically  absurd,  because  it  is  like  shooting  an 
arrow  into  the  dark.  Nobody  knows,  and  nobody  can 
know,  whether  it  really  does  any  good.  But  is  not  the 
game  to  be  said  of  almost  eveiythinj;  we  attempt  ?  What 
has  been  the  result  of  all  our  speculations  as  to  the  cause 
and  nature  of  cholera,  and  as  to  the  remedies  to  which  it 
will  yield  P  Nothing,  or  almost  nothing.  We  have  shot 
our  arrows  into  the  dark,  and  know  not  where  they  have 
fallen.  But  is  that  a  reason  for  discontinuing  our 
speculations  and  experimenU  ?  Far  from  it.  Huw  many 
thousand  years  have  doctors  been  trying  to  cure  diseases 
of  all  kinds  ?  And  yet,  to  this  day,  what  do  they  know, 
and  what  can  they  do  ?  Are  there  yet  as  many  as  half  a 
dozen  really  proved  ' specifics '  for  as  many  complaints? 
Yet  they  continue  their  guessings  and  exp^imentalisingB, 
and  wisely  continue  them.  The  heathen  and  modern 
eavage  knew  and  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
law,  as  such ;  but  how  does  that  affect  our  argument, 
which  is  grounded  on  the  recognition  of  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  all  law?  They  held  and  hold  that  the 
Eternal  Mind  acts  on  caprice,  and  'spontaneously  inter- 
feres '  in  the  government  of  the  world.  How  does  that 
error  dispose  of  a  theory  which  rests  on  the  hypothesis 
that  God  never  acts  on  caprice,  and  which  simply  suggests 
the  possibility  of  an  extension  of  the  laws  of  himian  action 
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into  a  sphere  where  the  mind  caa  penetrate,  though  the 
hand  and  the  eye  are  restrained  from  following  it  ?  '  You 
will  admit,'  aa^'s  Mr.  Tjndall, '  that  prayer,  as  a  preven- 
tive or  remedial  agent,  in  the  catie  of  the  emall-pox,  proved 
no  match  for  vaccination.'  We  reply,  that  we  never 
contrasted  them.  There  never  waa  a  race  hetween  the 
two.  Vaccination  we  now  know  to  he  a  most  efficacious 
preventive;  but  how  does  that  prove  that  prayer  is 
necessarily  inoperative  ?  For  tbousaiids  of  years  man- 
kind knew  nothing  of  the  value  of  vaccination.  On  Mr. 
Tyndall's  theory  of  reasoning,  it  might  he  alleged  that 
the  ignorance  of  past  ages  proved  that  no  remedy  could 
possibly,  in  the  nature  of  things,  exist  at  alL  *  Would 
the  suppliant  voice  of  a  whole  nation  have  atoned  for  the 
had  engineering,  or  caused  a  suspension  of  the  laws  of 
hydraulic  pressure,  in  the  case  of  the  Bradficld  reservoir  ? ' 
Undoubtedly  not.  But  how  does  that  prove  that  there 
can  be  no  possible  combinations  of  physical  laws  except 
those  which  we  produce  with  our  arms  and  hands  ?  A 
Red  Indian  might  with  equal  reason  conclude  that,  be- 
cause he  could  not  make  a  watch,  therefore  no  human 
being  could  make  one,  *  The  great  majority  of  sane  per- 
Bons  at  the  present  day,'  continues  Professor  Tyndall, 
'  believe  in  the  necessary  character  of  natural  laws,  and 
it  is  only  where  the  antecedents  of  a  calamity  are  vague 
or  disguised  that  they  think  of  resorting  to  prayer  to  avert 
it.'  Undeniably.  It  is  also  equally  true  that  the  great 
majority  of  sane  persons  do  not  think  of  resorting  to 
drainage  and  ventilation  until  the  cholera  has  shown  itself ; 
but  their  folly  is  no  disproof  of  the  value  of  good  drains 
and  fresh  air.  The  popular  neglect  of  a  remedy  does  not 
prove  its  worthlessness ;  otherwise,  by  a  parity  of  reason- 
ing, the  popularity  of  a  quack  medicine  would  prove  its 
excellence,  and  HoUoway's  Pills  would  be  the  one  .infal- 
lible  remedy   for    all    o'lr    ills.      The    theory    we    have 
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attempted,  however  feebly,  to  explain,  nndoubtedly  applies 
to  every  circumstance  of  human  life.  If  prayer  is  the 
supplement  to  the  labours  of  our  hands,  and  completes 
the  organic  harmony  of  the  entire  universe,  unquestion- 
ably it  is  absurd  to  have  recourse  to  it  only  when  we  are 
smitten  with  a  national  panic. 

Here,  indeed,  ie  the  ground  for  an  objection  to  these 
national  acta  of  supplication.  If  the  Privy  Council  tell 
us  to  pray  because  the  cholera  is  advancing  &om  east  to 
west,  do  they  not  encourage  the  notion  that  only  great 
calamities  come  from  CK>d,  and  that  He  is  a  sort  of 
intruder  in  our  proper  domain,  which  in  ordinary 
seasons  He  leaves  altogether  to  our  own  management? 
We  do  not  say  that  this  is  an  objection  which  cannot  be 
satis&ctorily  answered.  Nevertheless,  just  as  Sabbatarian 
rigorism  tends  to  promote  week-day  godlessness,  so  these 
panic-Ftricken  supplications  have  a  tendency  to  foster 
that  epicureanism  in  theology  to  which  we  are  all  of  us 
sufficiently  disposed. 

WhsD  tha  daril  wtt  aick,  tlie  dev!I  »  Mint  mmld  be; 
'WbsD  tJia  deril  got  well,  the  deril  a  ■aint  iraa  ha. 


To  this  article  I  replied  on  the  19th  in  the  following 
terms : — 

n>  lU  Editob  of  tie  •  Pux  Mill  Qtxtm.' 
SiE, — I  have  read  with  interest  the  letters  of  your  corre- 
spondents '  E.  W,'  and '  H.  W.  W.,'  and  your  own  thoughtful 
second  article  on  the  influence  of  national  prayer.  It  gives 
me  true  pleasure  to  exchange  ideas  with  such  earnest  men 
on  BO  important  a  subject. 

In  answer  to  your  correspondent  '  E.  W.'  I  would  first 
say  that  when  I  affirm  necessity  I  merely  affirm  the  result 
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of  knowledge  and  experience.  Science  shows  that  certain 
oonsequeats  follow  certain  antecedents  with  such  undeviat- 
ing  nniformit;  that  the  association  between  antecedent 
and  coneequent  has  become  inaepaiable  in  thought.  Wo 
explain  the  known  and  predict  the  unknown  on  the  a»- 
Bnmption  of  this  infleparability.  On  the  same  ground  of 
esperience,  the  idea*  of  prayer  and  of  a  change  in  the 
course  of  natural  phenomena  refuse  to  be  connected  in 
thought.  I  believe  that  water  will  wet,  that  iron  will 
sink  in  it,  that  fire  will  bum,  that  tbe  sun  will  rise  to- 
morrow, and  hold  that  no  prayer  at  the  present  day  will 
alter  such  facts.  Both  you  and  your  correspondents  pro^ 
ably  entertMD  the  same  opinion.  You  do  nut  seem 
disposed  to  pray  for  undoubted  miracles.  Where  the 
antecedent  is  perfectly  clear,  you  prepare  yourselves  for 
the  consequent.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  cases  of 
national  supplicatioD  the  antecedents  are  often  very  clear 
to  one  class  of  the  community,  though  very  dark  to 
another  and  a  larger  class.  This  explains  the  &ct,  that 
while  the  latter  are  ready  to  resort-  to  prayer,  the  former 
decline  doing  so.  The  difference  between  both  classes  is 
one  of  knowledge,  not  of  religious  feeling.  I  turn  to  the 
account  of  the  Epping  cholera  case,  and  learn  that  the 
people  drank  poisoned  water.  To  alter,  by  prayer,  the 
consequences  of  this  or  any  similar  feet — to  deprive,  by 
petition,  even  a  single  molecule  of  miasmatic  matter  of  its 
properties — would  in  the  eye  of  science  be  as  much  a 
miracle  as  to  make  tbe  san  and  moon  stand  still.  For 
one  of  these  results  noitber  of  us  would  pray ;  on  the  same 
grounds  I  refuse  to  pray  for  either. 

With  r^ard  to  the  efiBcacy  of  prayer,  I  grant  all 
manner  of  poetihilitiee,  or,  more  correctly,  eojiceivahilitiea. 
Whenever  we  have  undoubted  evidence  of  the  smallest 
phenomenon,  we  can,  in  imagination,  expand  it  to  the 
largest.     I  jump  over  a  hillock,  and  can  therefore  imagine 
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a  maa  jumping  over  Mont  Blanc.  Certain  bodies  aro 
repell'^  by  tbe  poles  of  a  magnet,  and  I  can  imagine  this 
force  of  repulsion  so  augmented  as  to  urge  projectiles  in 
war.  But  though  I  can  conceive  both,  I  Mievein  neither 
tbe  jumping  of  the  mountain  nor  the  projectile  force  of 
diamagnetism.  Similarly,  a  good-natured  man  grants  my 
request  when  I  ask  him  for  a  share  of  his  umbrella.  I 
can,  in  imagination,  expand  this  fact  to  the  infinite,  and 
ask  Omnipotence  to  ward  off  the  rain  from  my  paddock. 
That  He  may  do  so  is  conceivable,  but  experience  renders 
it  imbelievable.  The  people  of  England  are  already  more 
OF  less  conscious  of  this ;  and  the  practice  of  national 
propitiation  is,  I  believe,  doomed,  which  requires  the  greet 
ability  of  this  journal — not  to  direct  tbe  spontaneous 
fervour  of  a  smitten  and  a  threatened  people  to  the  Throoe 
of  Grace — not  even  to  prove  that  it  is  the  bonnden  duty  of 
the  nation  to  engage  in  supplication — but  to  show  that 
such  an  act  is  not  intrinsically  absurd. 

Both  your  correspondents  seem  to  think  that  soien- 
tific  discovery  may  he  a  result  of  a  prayer.  If  this  be 
believed,  I  will  only  say  that  the  bearing  of  theology 
towards  science  at  the  present  day  is  as  unpardonable  as 
it  is  unaccountable. 

You  speak  very  frequently  of  the  combinations  of 
material  law  possible  to  man.  Have  you  ever  analysed 
these  combinations  ?  You  stretch  forth  your  arm  and 
move  your  inkstand.  Is  this  an  act  of  volition  pure  and 
simple?  It  is  not.  Tbe  external  motion  of  your  arm  is 
derived  immediately  from  a  motion  within  your  arm — it 
fs,  in  fact,  this  motion  in  another  shape.  While  you  were 
pushing  your  inkstand  a  certain  amount  of  oxidation 
occurred  in  the  muscles  of  your  arm,  which  oxidation, 
under  normal  circumstances,  produces  a  certain  definite 
amount  of  heat.  To  move  the  inkstand,  a  quantity  of 
that  heat  has  been  consumed,  which  is  the  exact  thermal 
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equivalent  of  the  work  done.  You  could  do  the  eame 
work  with  the  same  amouot  of  heat  from  an  ordinary  fire. 
The  force  employed  is  the  force  of  your  food  which  is 
stored  up  in  your  muscles.  The  motor  nerves  pull  the 
trigger  and  dlHcharge  this  force.  You  have  here  a  series 
of  transformations  of  purely  physical  energy  with  one 
critical  point  involved  in  the  question, '  What  causes  the 
mottyr  nerves  to  puU  the  trigger  f '  Is  the  cause  physical 
or  super-physical  ?  Is  it  a  sound  or  a  gleam,  or  an  ex- 
ternal prick  or  pressure,  or  some  internal  uneasiness  that 
stimulates  the  nerves  to  unlock  the  muscular  force,  or  is 
it  free  will?  Whatever  the  true  answer  to  the  question 
may  be,  your  safety  consists  in  affirming  boldly  that  free 
will  must  be  the  cause  of  the  nervous  action.  But  this, 
your  only  line  of  retreat,  you  have  deliberately  closed  by 
saying  that,  whether  the  will  is  free  or  not, '  the  physical 
results  are  the  same.*  By  thus  dispensing  with  free  will 
you  cause  human  actions  to  take  their  place  in  the  chain 
of  physical  sequence,  and  human  combinations  of  material 
laws  no  more  justify  your  conclusions  regarding  prayer  to 
a  free  Deity  than  does  the  combination  of  the  molecules 
of  water  to  form  frost-flowers  upon  your  window-pane. 

Finally,  I  object  to  any  philosophy,  or  theology,  which 
selects  a  special  series  of  natural  phenomena  as  the  sub- 
ject of  national  supplication,  and  shrinks  from  the  same 
act  with  reference  to  other  phenomena.  In  reply  to  my 
question  whether  the  suppliant  voice  of  a  whole  nation 
would  have  altered  the  laws  of  hydraulic  pressure  in  the 
case  of  the  Bradfield  reservoir,  you  reply,  *  Undoubtedly 
not.'  Why  not  ?  I  would  earnestly  ask.  You  advocate 
prayers  for  fair  weather  and  for  rain.  Now  the  absence 
or  presence  of  rain  depends  upon  laws  of  gaseous  pressure 
which  are  just  as  immutable  as  those  of  water  pressure ; 
and  the  only  reason  that  I  can  see  for  the  assumption 
that  the  one  is  the  object  of  Divine  interference,  and  the 
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other  Dot,  is  that  one  of  them  is  770  times  heavier  than 
the  other.  Your  position  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  remark 
of  Galileo,  that  Nature  abhorred  a  vacuum  ooly  to  a 
height  of  thirty-two  feet.  '  Divine  intervention  is  think- 
able,' you  virtually  say, '  but  only  in  the  case  of  bodies  of 
small  specific  gravity.'  '  Stupendous  interferences,'  or 
*  results  of  gigantic  magnitude,'  are  not  to  be  expected, 
but  small  shiftings  reasonably  may.  Again  I  ask  you,  in 
all  eameatness.  How  came  you  to  know  this  F  To  me  it 
appears  that  you  are  unwittingly  taking  dangerous  liber- 
ties with  the  established  laws  of  the  universe.  These 
laws  abolish  your  distinctions  of  Urge  and  small,  and  make 
it  as  great  a  miracle  to  suspend  the  gravity  of  a  straw  as 
to  extinguish  the  force  which  holds  the  B>>1ar  system 
together. 

With  these  remarks,  and  with  thanks  to  you  for  the 
opportunity  of  making  them,  I  would  willingly  refer  the 
final  adjudication  of  the  case  between  us  to  the  coming 
time. — Your  obedient  servant, 

JOFS  Ttndall. 


Immediately  afterwards  the  editor  thus  closed  the 
discussion : — 

The  very  number  and  variety  of  the  letters  we  have 
received  on  the  subject  of  prayer  incline  us  to  favour  the 
suggestion  of  our  able  correspondent '  M.  J.  H.,'  and  end, 
or  suspend,  tbe  controversy.  We  confess  to  a  lurking 
feeling  of  regret  at  doing  bo,  for  nothing  more  important 
than  the  efficacy  of  prayer  can  occupy  the  minds  of  men, 
and  much  is  to  be  hoped  from  any  controversy  in  which 
intellects  so  clear,  so  consistent,  bo  courageous  as  Professor 
Tyndall's  have  part.  But  in  all  the  many  able  letters 
before  us  we  find  nothing  that  really  brings  us  nearer  to 
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a  solution  of  our  difficulties.  Id  some,  our  owd  suggestion 
is  supported — in  others  Professor  Tyndall's  broad  and 
bold  argument  is  backed ;  but  notbinj^  new  is  added  to 
either.  We  leave  them,  then,  to  bear  what  fruit  they  may, 
without  adding  to  the  discussion  what  would  only  lead  to  a 
mere  multiplication  of  words.  Enough  has  been  said,  at 
present,  for  candid  and  thoughtful  men.  Nobody  can  mis- 
take Prnfesaor  Tyndall's  line  of  ailment — he  himself  pro- 
bably could  not  make  it  clearer ;  while,  as  for  ourselves,  we 
do. not  presume  to  dogmatise  upon  such  questions,  but  we 
still  believe  all  that  we  stated,  and  for  the  considerations  we 
stated,  in  the  beginning  of  the  discussion — namely,  that 
to  pray  for  the  abatement  of  pestilence  is  not  philo- 
sophically absurd. 


These  are  the  simple  historic  antecedents  of  the  follov 
ing  series  of  artiolea. 
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IT  is  my  privilege  to  enjoy  the  friendBhip  of  a  select 
-'-  Dumber  of  religious  men,  vithvliom  I  converse  frankly 
upon  theological  subjects,  ezpreBsing  without  disguise  the 
notions  and  opinions  I  entertain  regarding  their  tenets, 
and  hearing  in  return  these  notions  and  opinions  subjected 
to  criticism.  I  have  thus  far  found  them  liberal  and 
loving  men,  patient  in  hearing,  tolerant  in  reply,  who 
know  how  to  reconcile  the  duties  of  courtesy  with  the 
earnestness  of  debate.  From  one  of  these,  nearly  a  year 
ago,  1  received  a  note,  recommending  strongly  to  my  at- 
tention the  volume  of  'Bampton  Lectures*  for  1865,  in 
which  the  question  of  miracles  is  treated  by  Mr.  Mozley. 
Previous  to  receiving  this  note,  I  bad  in  part  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  work  through  an  able  and  elaborate 
review  of  it  in  the  *  Times.'  The  combined  effect  of  the 
letter  and  the  review  was  to  make  the  book  the  companion 
of  my  summer  tour  in  the  Alps.  There,  during  the  wet 
and  snowy  days  which  were  only  too  prevalent  in  1866, 
and  during  the  days  of  rest  interpolated  between  days  of 
toil,  I  made  myself  more  thoroughly  conversant  with  Mr. 
Mozley*s  volume.  I  found  it  clear  and  strong — an  intel- 
lectual tonic,  as  bracing  and  pleasant  to  my  mind  as  the 
keen  air  of  the  mountains  was  to  my  body.     From  time 
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to  time  I  jotted  down  thoughts  regarding  it,  intendlDg 
afterwards,  if  time  permitted,  to  work  them  up  into  a  co- 
hereDt  whole.  Other  duties,  however,  interfered  with  the 
complete  carrying  out  of  this  intention,  and  what  I  wrote 
last  summer  I  now  publish,  not  hoping  to  be  able,  within 
any  reasonable  time,  to  render  m;  defence  of  scientific 
method  more  complete. 

Mr.  Mozley  refers  at  the  outset  of  bis  task  to  the 
movement  against  miracles  which  of  late  years  has  taken 
place,  and  which  determined  bis  choice  of  a  subject.  He 
acquits  modem  science  of  having  had  any  great  share  in 
the  production  of  this  movement.  The  objection  against 
miracles,  he  says,  does  not  arise  &om  any  minute  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  nature,  but  simply  because  they  are 
opposed  to  that  plain  and  obvious  order  of  nature  which 
everybody  sees.  The  present  movement  is,  he  thinks,  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  greater  earnestness  and  penetration  of 
the  present  age.  Formerly  miracles  were  accepted  with- 
out question,  because  without  reflection ;  but  the  exercise 
of  what  Mr.  Mozley  calls  the  historic  imagination  is  a 
characteristic  of  our  own  time.  Men  are  now  accustomed 
to  place  before  themselves  vivid  images  of  historic  facts ; 
and  when  a  miracle  rises  to  view,  they  halt  before  the 
astounding  occurrence,  and,  realising  it  with  the  same 
clearness  as  if  it  were  now  pafsing  before  their  eyes,  they 
ask  themselves, '  Can  this  have  taken  place  ? '  In  some 
instances  the  effort  to  answer  this  question  has  led  to  a 
disbelief  in  miracles,  in  others  to  a  strengthening  of  belief. 
The  end  and  aim  of  Mr.  Mozley's  lectures  ia  to  show  that 
the  strengthening  of  belief  is  the  logical  result  which 
ought  to  follow  from  the  examination  of  the  facts. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  religious  men  to  bring 
the  Scripture  miracles  within  the  scope  of  the  order  of 
nature,  but  all  such  attempts  are  rejected  by  Mr.  Mozley 
as  utterly  futile  and  wide  of  the  mark,    fiegarding  miracles 
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U  a  necesBar;  accompaDunent  of  a  revelation,  their  evi- 
dtiQtiai  value  in  his  eyes  depends  entirely  upon  their  de- 
viation from  the  order  of  nature.  Thus  deviating,  they 
suggest  and  illuBtrate  a  power  higher  than  nature,  a 
'  personal  will  j '  and  they  comtneDd  the  person  in  whom 
this  power  is  vested  as  a  messenger  from  on  high.  With- 
out these  credentials  such  a  messenger  would  have  no 
light  to  demand  belief,  even  were  Ma  assertions  regarding 
his  Divine  mission  backed  by  a  holy  life.  Nor  is  it  by 
miracles  alone  that  the  order  of  nature  is,  or  may  be,  dis- 
turbed. The  material  universe  is  also  the  arena  of 
'special  providences.'  Under  these  two  heads  Mr.  Mozley 
distributes  the  total  preternatural.  One  form  of  the 
preternatural  may  shade  into  the  other,  aa  one  colour 
passes  into  another  in  the  rainbow;  but,  while  the  line 
which  divides  the  specially  providential  from  the  miracu- 
lous cannot  be  sharply  drawn,  their  distinction  broadly 
expressed  is  this :  that,  while  a  special  providence  can  only 
excite  surmise  more  or  less  probable,  it  is  *  the  nature  of 
a  miracle  to  give  proof,  as  distinguished  from  mere  sur- 
mise, of  Divine  design.' 

Mr.  Mozley  adduces  various  illustrations  of  what  he 
regards  to  be  special  providences,  as  distinguished  from 
miracles.  '  The  death  of  Arius,'  he  says, '  was  not  mira- 
culous, because  the  coincidence  of  the  death  of  a  hero- 
siarch  taking  place  when  it  was  peculiarly  advantageous 
to  the  orthodox  faith  ....  was  not  such  as  to  compel 
the  inference  of  extraordinary  Divine  agency ;  but  it  was 
a  special  providence,  because  it  carried  a  reasonable  ap- 
pearance of  it.  The  miracle  of  the  Thundering  Legion 
was  a  special  providence,  but  not  a  miracle,  for  the  same 
reason,  because  the  coincidence  of  an  instantaneous  fall 
of  rain,  in  answer  to  prayer,  carried  some  appearance,  but 
not  proof,  of  preternatural  agency.'  The  eminent  lecturer's 
remarks  on  this  head  brought  to  my  recollection  certain 
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narratiTes  published  in  Methodist  magazmea,  which  I 
used  to  read  with  avidity  when  a  boy.  The  title  of  these 
exciting  Btories,  if  I  remember  right,  was  '  The  Provi- 
deoce  of  Qod  asserted,'  and  in  them  the  most  extra- 
ordinary escapes  from  peril  were  recounted  and  ascribed 
to  prayer,  while  equally  wonderful  instances  of  calamity 
were  adduced  as  illustrations  of  Divine  retribution.  In 
such  magazines,  or  elsewhere,  I  found  recorded  the  case 
of  the  celebrated  Samuel  Hick,  which,  as  it  illustrates  a 
whole  class  of  special  proridences  approaching  in  con- 
clusiveness to  miracles,  is  worthy  of  mention  here.  It  is 
related  of  this  holy  man — and  I,  for  one,  have  no  doubt 
of  bis  holiness — that  Bour  was  lackiug  to  make  the  sacra- 
mental bread.  Grain  was  present,  and  a  windmill  was 
present,  but  there  was  no  wind  to  grind  the  com.  Vith 
faith  undoubting,  Samuel  Hick  prayed  to  the  Ixtrd  of  the 
winds ;  the  sails  turned,  the  com  was  ground,  after  which 
the  wind  ceased.  According  to  the  canon  of  the  Bampton 
Lecturer,  this,  though  canyiog  a  strong  appearance  of  an 
immediate  exertion  of  Divine  energy,  lacks  by  a  bair's- 
breadtb  the  quality  of  a  miracle.  For  the  wind  might 
have  arisen,  and  might  have  ceased,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.  Hence  the  occurrence  did  not '  compel 
the  inference  of  extraordinary  Divine  agency.'  In  like 
manner  Mr.  Mozley  considers  that  'the  appearance  of 
the  cross  to  Constajitine  was  a  miracle,  or  a  special  pto- 
Tidence,  according  to  which  account  of  it  we  adopt.  As 
only  a  meteoric  appearance  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  it 
gave  some  token  of  preternatural  agency,  but  not  full 
evidence.' 

In  the  Catholic  canton  of  Switzerland  where  I  now 
write,  and  still  more  among  the  pious  Tyroleee,  the  moun- 
tains are  dotted  with  shrines,  containing  ofierings  of  all 
kinds,  in  acknowledgment  of  special  mercies — legs,  feet, 
arms,  and  hands — of  gold,  silrer,  brass,  and  wood,  according 
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Ba  worldly  possesBions  enabled  the  grateful  heart  to  ex- 
press its  indebtedness.  Most  of  these  ofTeringB  are  made 
to  the  Virgin  Maiy.  They  are  lecognitioinB  of  '  special 
providences,'  wrought  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Kf  other  of  Ood.  Mr.  Mozley's  belief,  that  of  the  Methodist 
chronicler,  and  that  of  the  Tyrolese  peasant,  are  sub- 
stantially the  same.  Each  of  them  assumes  that  natttre. 
instead  of  Sowing  ever  onward  in  the  uninterrupted  rhythnc 
of  cause  and  effect,  is  mediately  ruled  by  the  free  human 
wilL  As  regards  direct  action  upon  natural  phenomena, 
man's  will  is  confessedly  powerless ;  but  it  is  the  triggei 
nhich,  by  its  own  free  action,  liberates  the  Divine 
power.  In  this  sense,  and  to  this  extent,  man,  of  course, 
commands  nature- 
Did  the  existence  of  this  belief  depend  solely  upon 
the  material  benefits  derived  from  it,  it  could  not,  in  my 
opinion,  last  a  decade.  As  a  purely  objective  fact,  we 
should  soon  see  that  the  distribution  of  natural  pheno- 
mena is  unaffected  by  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  men ; 
that  the  law  of  gravitation  crushes  the  simple  worshippers 
of  Ottery  St^  Mary,  while  singing  their  hymns,  just  as 
surely  as  if  they  were  engaged  in  a  midnight  brawl.  The 
hold  of  this  belief  upon  the  human  mind  is  not  due  to 
outward  verification,  but  to  the  inner  warmth,  force,  and 
elevation  with  which  it  is  commonly  associated.  It  is 
plain,  however,  that  these  feelings  may  exist  under  the 
most  various  forms.  They  are  not  limited  to  Church  of 
England  Protestantism — they  are  not  even  limited  to 
Christianity.  Though  lees  refined,  they  are  certainly  not 
less  strong  in  the  heart  of  the  Methodist  and  the  Tyrolese 
peasant  than  in  the  heart  of  Mr.  Mozley.  Indeed,  those 
feelings  belong  to  the  primal  powers  of  man's  nature.  A 
'  sceptic '  may  have  them.  They  find  vent  in  the  battle- 
cry  of  the  Moslem.  They  take  hue  and  form  in  the 
hunting-grounds  of  the  red  Indian ;  and  raise  all  of  them, 
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as  they  raise  the  CbriBtisn,  upon  a  wave  of  victory,  above 
the  ten  jts  of  the  grave. 

The  character,  then,  of  a  miracle,  as  distinguish-^ 
from  a  special  providence,  is  that  the  former  furnishes 
proof,  while  in  the  case  of  the  latter  we  have  only  sur- 
mise. Dissolve  the  element  of  doubt,  and  the  alleged 
fact  passes  from  the  one  class  of  the  preternatural  into 
the  other.  In  other  words,  if  a  special  providence  could 
be  proved  to  be  a  special  providence,  it  would  cease  to 
be  a  special  providence  and  become  a  miracle.  There  is 
not  the  least  cloudiness  about  Mr.  Mozley's  meaning  here. 
A  special  providence  is  a  doubtful  miracle.  Why,  then, 
not  call  it  so  ?  The  term  employed  by  Mr.  Mozley  conveys 
no  negative  suggestion,  whereas  the  negation  of  certainty 
is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  thing  intended  to 
be  expressed.  There  is  an  apparent  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  the  lecturer  to  call  a  special  providence  what  his 
own  definitibn  makes  it  to  be.  Instead  of  speaking 
of  it  as  a  doubtful  miracle,  he  calls  it  '  an  invisible 
miracle.'  He  speaks  of  the  point  of  contact  of  super- 
natural power  with  the  chain  of  causation  being  bo  high 
up  as  to  be  wholly,  or  in  part,  out  of  sight,  whereas  the 
essence  of  a  special  providence  is  the  uncertainty  whether 
there  is  any  contact  at  all,  either  high  or  low.  By  the 
use  of  an  incorrect  term,  however,  a  grave  danger  ia 
avoided.  For  the  idea  of  doubt,  if  kept  systematically  be- 
fore the  mind,  would  soon  be  fatal  to  the  special  providence, 
considered  as  a  means  of  edification.  The  term  employed, 
on  the  contraiy,  invites  and  encourages  the  trust  which  ia 
necessary  to  supplement  the  evidence. 

This  inner  trust,  though  at  first  rejected  by  Mr. 
Mozley  in  favour  of  external  proof,  is  subsequently  called 
upon  to  do  momentous  duty  in  regard  to  mirudos,  ^lien- 
ever  the  evidence  of  the  miraculous  seems  incommen- 
BOiate  with  the  fact  which  it  has  to  establish,  or  rathm 
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vlien  the  fact  is  so  amazing  that  hardly  any  evidence  is 
sufficient  to  establish  it,  Mr.  Mozle;  invokes  '  the  aSec- 
tions.'  Thej  must  urge  the  reason  to  accept  the  con- 
clusion, from  which  unaided  it  recoils.  The  affections 
and  emotions  are  eminently  the  court  of  appeal  in  matters 
of  real  reli{pon,  which  is  an  affair  of  the  heart ;  but  they 
are  not,  I  submit,  the  court  in  vhich  to  weigh  allegatioDB 
regarding  the  credibility  of  physical  facta.  The^e  must 
be  judged  by  the  dry  light  of  the  intellect  alone,  appeals 
to  the  affections  being  reserved  for  cases  where  moral 
elevation,  and  not  historic  conviction,  is  the  aim.  It  is, 
moreover,  because  the  result,  in  the  case  under  considera- 
tion, is  deemed  desirable  that  the  affections  are  called 
upon  to  back  it.  If  undesirable,  they  would,  with  equal 
right,  be  called  upon  to  act  the  other  way.  Even  to  the 
disciplined  scientific  mind  this  would  be  a  dangerous 
doctrine.  A  favourite  theory — the  desire  to  establish  or 
avoid  a  certain  result — can  so  warp  the  mind  as  to  destroy 
its  powers  of  estimating  facte.  I  have  known  men  to 
work  for  years  under  a  faauination  of  this  kind,  unahle 
to  extricate  themselves  from  its  fatal  iufiuence.  They 
had  certain  data,  but  not,  as  it  happened,  enough.  By  a 
process  exactly  analogous  to  that  invoked  by  Mr.  Moz- 
ley  they  supplemented  the  data,  and  went  wrong.  From 
that  hour  their  Intellects  were  so  blinded  to  the  percep- 
tion of  adverse  phenomena  that  they  never  reached  truth. 
If,  then,  to  the  disciplined  scientific  mind,  this  incon- 
gruous mixture  of  proof  and  trust  be  firaught  with  danger, 
what  must  it  be  to  the  indiscriminate  audience  which  Mr. 
Mozley  addresses?  In  calling  upon  this  agency  be  acts 
the  part  of  Frankenstein.  It  is  a  monster  thus  evoked 
that  we  see  stalking  abroad,  in  the  degrading  spiritualistic 
phenomena  of  the  present  day.  Again,  I  say,  where  tlie 
aim  is  to  eleiate  the  mind,  to  quicken  the  moral  sense, 
to  kindle  the  fire  of  religion  in  the  soul,  let  the  affections 
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b;  all  means  be  invoked ;  but  tbey  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  colour  our  reporte,  or  to  influence  our  accept- 
ance of  reports  of  occurrencea  in  external  nature.  Tes- 
timony as  to  natural  facte  is  worthless  when  wrapped 
in  this  atmosphere  of  the  affections ;  the  most  earnest 
subjective  truth  being  thus  rendered  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  most  astoundiog  objective  error. 

There  are  questions  in  judging  of  which  the  a&ections 
or  sympathies  are  often  our  best  guides,  the  estimation  of 
moral  goodness  being  one  of  these.  But  at  this  precise 
point,  where  they  are  really  of  use,  Mr.  Mozley  excludes 
the  affections  and  demands  a  miracle  as  a  certificate  of 
character.  He  will  not  accept  any  other  evidence  of  the 
perfect  goodness  of  Christ,  '  No  outward  life  or  conduct,' 
he  says,  'however  irreproachable,  could  prove  His  perfect 
sinlessnesa,  because  goodness  depends  upon  the  inward 
motive,  and  the  perfection  of  the  inward  motive  is 
not  proved  by  the  outward  act.'  But  surely  the  miracle 
is  an  outward  act,  and  to  pass  &om  it  to  the  inner  motive 
imposes  a  greater  strain  upon  logic  than  that  involved 
in  our  ordinary  methods  of  estimating  men.  l*here  is, 
at  least,  moral  congniity  between  the  outward  goodness 
and  the  inner  life,  but  there  is  no  such  congruity  between 
the  miracle  and  the  life  within.  The  test  of  moral  good- 
ness laid  down  by  Mr.  Mozley  is  not  the  test  of  John,  who 
says, 'He  that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous;'  nor  is 
it  the  test  of  Jesus ;  *  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them ; 
da  men  gather  grapes  of  thoma,  or  figs  of  thistles?' 
But  it  i«  the  test  of  another :  *  If  thou  be  the  Sod  of  God, 
command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread.'  For  my  own 
part,  I  prefer  the  attitude  of  Fichte  to  that  of  Mr. 
Mozley.  '  The  Jesus  of  John,'  says  this  noble  and  mighty 
thinker,  '  knows  no  other  God  than  the  True  God,  in 
whom  we  all  are,  and  live,  and  may  be  blessed,  and  out 
of  whom  there  is  only  Death  and  Nothingness.     And,' 
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continues  Fichte,  'be  appeals,  and  rightl;  appeals,  in 
support  of  this  truth,  not  to  reasoniDg,  but  to  the  inwiird 
practical  seDse  of  truth  in  man,  not  even  knowing  any 
other  proof  than  this  inward  testimony,  "  If  any  man  will 
do  the  will  of  Him  who  sent  Me,  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God." ' 

Accepting  Mr.  Mozley's  test,  with  which  alone  I  am 
now  dealing,  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  demonstration  of 
moral  goodness,  the  quantUy  of  the  mimculous  comes  into 
play.  Had  Christ,  for  example,  limited  Himself  to  the 
conversion  of  water  into  wine.  He  would  have  follen  short 
of  the  performance  of  Jaunes  and  Jtunbres ;  for  it  is  a 
smaller  thing  to  convert  one  liquid  into  another  than  to 
convert  a  dead  rod  into  a  living  serpent.  But  Jannes  and 
Jambres,  we  are  informed,  were  not  good.  Hence,  if  Mr. 
Mozley's  test  be  a  true  one,  a  point  must  exist,  on  the  one 
side  of  which  miraculous  power  demonstrates  goodness, 
while  on  the  other  aide  it  does  not.  How  is  this 
'point  of  contrary  flexure'  to  be  determined?  It  must 
lie  somewhere  between  the  magicians  and  Moses,  for 
within  this  space  the  power  passed  from  the  diabolical  to 
the  Divine.  But  how  to  mark  the  point  of  passage — how, 
out  of  a  purely  qttaiUitative  difference  in  the  visible 
manifestation  of  power,  we  are  to  infer  a  total  inversion  of 
quality — it  is  extremely  difficult  to  see.  Moses,  we  are 
informed,  produced  a  large  reptile  ;  Janoes  and  Jambres 
produced  a  small  one.  I  do  not  possess  the  intellectual 
fiiculty  which  would  enable  me  to  infer,  from  those  data, 
either  the  goodness  of  the  one  or  the  badness  of  the 
other ;  and  in  the  highest  recorded  manifestations  of  the 
miraculous  I  am  equally  at  a  loss.  Let  us  not  pUy  fast 
aod  loose  with  the  miraculous  ;  either  it  is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  goodness  in  all  cases  or  in  none.  If  Mr.  Mozley 
accepts  Christ's  goodness  as  transcendent,  because  He  did 
micb  works  as  no  other  man  did,  he  ought,  logically 
IS 
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•peakiog,  to  accept  the  works  of  those  who,  in  Hia  name, 
had  cast  out  devils,  as  demonstrating  a  proportionate 
goodnesB  on  their  part.  But  it  ia  people  of  this  class  who 
are  consigned  to  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels.  Such  zeal  aa  that  of  Mr.  Mozley  for 
miracles  tends,  I  fear,  to  eat  bis  religion  up.  The  logical 
threatens  to  stifle  the  spiritual.  The  trulj  religious  soul 
needs  no  miraculous  proof  of  the  goodness  of  Christ.  The 
words  addressed  to  Matthew  at  the  receipt  of  custom 
required  no  miracle  to  produce  obediencv  It  was  by  no 
stroke  of  the  sapematural  that  Jesus  caused  those  sent  to 
seize  Kim  to  go  backward  and  fall  to  the  ground.  It  was 
the  sublime  and  holy  effluence  from  within,  which  needed 
no  prodigy  to  commend  it  to  the  reverence  even  of  his 
foes. 

As  regards  the  function  of  miracles  in  the  founding  of 
a  religion,  Mr.  Mozley  institutes  a  comparison  between 
the  religion  of  Christ  and  that  of  Mahomet ;  and  he  dendes 
the  latter  as  '  irrational '  because  it  does  not  profess  to 
adduce  miracles  in  proof  of  its  supernatural  origin.  But 
the  religion  of  Mahomet,  notwithstanding  this  drawback, 
has  thriven  in  the  world,  and  at  one  time  it  held  sway 
over  larger  populations  than  Christianity  itself.  The 
spread  and  influence  of  Christianity  are,  however,  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Mozley  as  '  a  permanent,  enormous,  and 
incalcxilable  practical  result '  of  Christian  miracles ;  and 
he  makes  use  of  .this  result  to  strengthen  his  plea  for 
the  miraculous.  '  His  logical  warrant  for  this  proceeding 
is  not  clear.  It  iathe  method  of  science,  when  a  phe- 
nomenon presents  itself,  towards  the  production  of  which 
several  elements  may  contribute,  to  exclude  them  one 
by  one,  so  as  to  arrive  at  length  at  the  truly  effec- 
tive cause.  Heat,  for  example,  is  associated  with  a  pheno- 
menon ;  we  exclude  heat,  but  the  phenomenon  remains : 
hence,   heat    is  not  its  cause.     Magnetism  is  associated 
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with  a  phenomenon;  we  exclude  magnetifim,  but  tho 
phenomenon  remains :  hence,  magnetism  is  not  its  cause. 
Thus,  also,  when  we  seek  the  cause  of  the  diffusion  of  a 
religion — whether  it  he  due  to  miracles,  or  to  the  spiritual 
force  of  its  founders — we  exclude  the  miracles,  and,  find- 
ing the  result  unchanged,  we  infer  that  miracles  are  not 
the  effective  cause.  This  important  experiment  Mahomet- 
anism  has  made  for  us.  It  has  lived  and  spread  without 
miracles ;  and  to  assert,  in  the  &ce  of  this,  that  Christi- 
anity has  spread  because  of  miracles,  is  not  more  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  science  than  to  the  common  Benee  of  man- 
kind. 

The  incongruity  of  inferring  moral  goodness  from 
miraciOous  power  baa  been  dwelt  upon  above ;  in  another 
particular  also  the  strain  put  by  Mr.  Mozley  upon  mira- 
cles is,  I  think,  more  than  they  can  bear.  In  consistency 
with  his  principlcB,  it  is  difficult  to  Bee  how  he  is  to  draw 
from  the  miracles  of  Christ  any  certain  conclusion  as  to 
His  Divine  nature.  He  dwells  very  forcibly  on  what  he 
calls  '  the  argument  from  eiperience,'  in  the  demolition  of 
which  he  takes  evident  delight.  He  destroys  the  argu- 
ment, and  repeats  it,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  again  and 
again  knocking  the  breath  out  of  it.  Experience,  he 
urges,  can  only  deal  with  the  past ;  and  the  moment  we 
attempt  to  project  experience  a  hairVbreadth  beyond  the 
point  it  has  at  any  moment  reached,  we  are  rondemned 
by  reason.  It  appears  to  me  that  when  he  infers  from 
Christ's  miracles  a  Divine  and  altogether  superhuman 
energy,  Mr.  Mozley  places  himself  precisely  under  this 
condemnation.  For  what  is  his  l<^cal  ground  for  con- 
cluding that  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  illustrate 
Divine  power?  May  they  not  be  the  result  of  expanded 
human  power?  A  miracle  he  defines  as  something  im- 
possible to  man.  But  how  does  he  know  that  the  miracles 
of  the  New  Testament  are  impossible  to   man?     Seek 
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u  be  may,  he  has  absolutely  no  reasoD  to  adduce  save  thii 
— that  maD  has  never  hitherto  accomplished  such  thio^ 
But  does  the  tact  that  man  has  never  raised  the  dead 
prove  that  he  can  never  raise  the  dead  ?  'Assuredly  not,' 
must  be  Mr.  Mozley's  reply  ;  *  for  this  would  be  pushing 
experience  beyond  the  limit  it  has  now  reached — 
irhich  I  pronoUDCe  unlawful.'  Then  a  period  may  come 
when  man  will  be  able  to  raise  the  dead.  If  this  be  con- 
ceded— and  I  do  not  see  bow  Mr.  Mozley  can  avoid  the 
concession — it  destroys  the  necessity  of  inferring  Christ's 
Divinity  from  His  miracles.  He,  it  may  be  contended, 
antedated  the  humanity  of  tbe  future ;  as  a  mighty  tidal 
wave  leaves  high  upon  the  beach  a  mark  which  by-and-by 
becomes  tbe  general  level  of  the  ocean.  Turn  tbe  matter 
as  you  will,  do  other  warrant  will  be  found  for  the  all-im- 
portant conclusion  that  Christ's  tniraclea  demonstrate 
Divine  power,  than  an  argument  which  has  been  stigma- 
tised by  Mr.  Mozley  as  a  '  rope  of  sand ' — the  argument 
from  experience. 

The  learned  Bampton  Lecturer  would  be  in  this  posi> 
tion,  even  had  he  seen  with  his  own  eyes  every  miracle 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  But  he  has  not  seen 
these  miracles ;  and  his  intellectual  plight  is  therefore 
worse.  He  accepts  these  miracles  on  testimony.  Why 
does  he  believe  that  testimony  ?  How  does  he  know  that 
it  is  not  delusion ;  how  is  he  sure  that  it  is  not  even 
fraud  P  He  will  answer,  that  the  writing  bears  the  marks 
of  sobriety  and  truth  ;  and  that  in  many  cases  the  bearers 
of  this  message  to  mankind  sealed  it  with  their  blood. 
Granted  with  all  my  heart ;  but  whence  the  value  of 
all  this?  Is  it  not  solely  derived  from  the  &ct  that  men, 
OB  we  know  them,  do  not  sacrifice  their  lives  in  the  attest- 
ation of  that  which  they  know  to  be  untrue  ?  Does  not 
tlie  entire  value  of  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  depend 
ultimately  upon  our  experience  of  human   nature  ?     It 
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Blipears,  tberefore,  tbat  those  sftid  to  have  aeen  the 
iniraclei<,  based  their  inferences  from  what  they  saw  on 
the  argument  from  experience;  and  that  Mr.  Mozley 
hases  his  belief  in  their  testimony  on  the  same  argument. 
The  weakness  of  his  conchision  is  quadrupled  by  this 
double  insertion  of  a  principle  of  belief,  to  which  he  flatly 
denies  rationality.  His  reasoning,  in  fact,  cuts  two  ways — 
if  it  destroys  our  trust  in  the  order  of  nature,  it  far  more 
efiectually  abolishes  the  basis  on  which  Mr.  Mozley  seeks 
to  found  the  Christian  religion. 

Over  this  argument  from  experience,  which  at  bottom 
is  his  argument,  Mr.  Mozley  rides  rough-shod.  There 
is  a  dash  of  ecom  in  the  energy  with  which  he  tramples 
on  it.  Probably  some  previous  writer  had  made  too  much 
of  it,  and  thus  invited  his  powerful  assault.  Finding 
the  difficulty  of  belief  in  miracles  to  rise  from  their  being 
in  contradiction  to  the  order  of  nature,  he  sets  himself  to 
examine  the  grounds  of  our  belief  in  that  order.  With 
a  vigour  of  logic  rarely  equalled,  and  with  a  confideace 
in  its  conclusions  never  surpassed,  he  disposes  of  this 
belief  in  a  manner  calculated  to  startle  those  who,  with- 
out due  examination,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
order  of  nature  was  secure. 

What  we  mean,  he  says,  by  our  belief  in  the  order  of 
nature,  is  the  belief  that  the  future  will  be  like  the  past. 
There  is  not,  according  to  Mr.  Mozley,  the  slightest 
rational  basis  for  this  belief. 

'  That  any  cause  in  nature  is  more  permanent  than  itsexisting 
and  known  eflects,  extending  further,  and  about  to  produce  other 
and  more  inittancea  bexides  what  it  has  produced  already,  we  have 
no  evidence.  I>et  us  imagine,'  he  continueH,  ■  the  occurrence  ot  a 
prticular  physical  pbeoomenon  for  the  first  time.  Upon  that 
■ingle  occurrence  we  should  have  but  the  very  faintest  expecta- 
tion of  another.     If  it  did  occur  aguo,  once  or  twice,  so  far  fioin 
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counting  on  anotber  occurrence,  a  cessation  would  occur  as  tha 
tnoat  niilural  event  to  us.  But  let  it  continue  one  liundred  times, 
and  we  ehould  find  no  hesitation  in  inviting  persons  from  a 
distance  to  see  it;  and  if  it  occurred  ereiy  day  fur  jears,  itit 
occurrence  would  be  a  cerUiintj  to  bk,  its  cei^sation  a  marvel.  .  . 
What  ground  of  reason  can  we  nasigu  for  an  expectation  that  anj 
part  of  the  course  of  nature  will  be  the  next  moment  what  it  has 
been  up  to  this  moment,  i.e.  for  oar  belief  in  the  unifonni^  of 
nature?  None.  No  demonstrative  reason  can  be  given,  for  the 
contrary  to  the  recurrence  of  a  Cwt  of  natore  is  no  contradiction. 
No  probable  reason  can  be  given;  for  all  probable  rensuning  re- 
specting the  course  of  nature  is  founded  upon  this  preaumption  of 
likeness,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  foundation  of  it.  No  reason 
can  be  given  for  this  belief.  It  is  without  a  reason.  It  rests 
upon  no  rational  grounds,  and  can  be  traced  to  no  mtional 
principle." 

'  Everything,'  Mr.  Mozley,  however,  adds,  *  depends 
upon  this  belief,  every  provision  we  make  for  the  future, 
every  saf^uard  and  caution  we  employ  against  it,  all 
calculation,  all  adjustment  of  means  to  ends  supposes  this 
belief;  and  yet  this  belief  has  no  more  producible  reason 

for  it  than  a  speculation  of  fancy It  is  necessary, 

all-important  for  the  purposes  of  life,  but  solely  practical, 
and  possesses  no  intellectual  character.  ,  ,  ,  .  The  proper 
function,'  continues  Mr.  Mozley, '  of  tbe  inductive  prin- 
ciple, the  argument  from  experience,  the  belief  in  the 
order  of  nature — by  whatever  phrase  we  designate  the 
game  instinct — is  to  operate  as  a  practical  basis  for  the 
affairs  of  life  and  the  carrying  on  of  human  society.'  To 
sum  up,  the  belief  in  the  order  of  nature  is  general,  but  it 
is  *an  unintelligent  impulse,  of  which  we  can  give  no 
rational  account.'  It  is  inserted  into  our  constitution 
solely  to  induce  us  to  till  our  fields,  to  raise  our  winter  fuel, 
and  thus  to  meet  the  future  on  the  perfectly  gratuitous 
supposition  that  it  will  be  like  the  past. 

'  Thus  step  by  step,'  says  Mr.  Mozley,  with  the  emphasii 
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of  a  man  who  feels  his  position  to  be  a  strong  one,  <  has 
philosophy  loosened  the  conneclion  of  the  order  of  nature 
with  the  ground  of  reason,  befriending  in  exact  proportion 
as  it  has  done  this  the  principle  of  miracles.'  For  *  this 
belief  not  having  itsplf  a  foundation  in  reason,  the  ground 
is  gone  upon  which  it  could  be  maintained  that  miracles, 
as  opposed  to  the  order  of  nature,  are  opposed  to  reason.* 
\Mien  we  regard  this  belief  in  connection  with  Bcience, 
*  in  which  connection  it  receives  a  more  imposing  name, 
and  is  called  the  inductive  principle,'  the  result  is  the 
same.  '  The  inductive  principle  is  onlj  this  unreasoning 
impulse  applied  to  a  scientifically  ascertained  fact.  .... 
Science  has  led  up  to  the  fact ;  but  there  it  stops,  and  for 
converting  this  fact  into  a  law,  a  totally  unscientific  prin- 
ciple comes  into  play,  the  same  as  that  which  generalises 
the  commonest  observation  of  natiue.' 

The  eloquent  pleader  of  the  cause  of  miracles  passes 
over  without  a  word  the  reaidta  of  scientific  investigation, 
as  proving  anything  rational  regarding  the  principles  or 
method  by  which  such  results  have  been  achieved.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  he  declines  the  test,  'By  their  fruits  shall  ye 
know  them.*  Perhaps  our  best  way  of  proceeding  will 
be  to  give  one  or  two  examples  of  the  mode  in  which 
men  of  science  apply  the  unintelligent  impulse  with  which 
Mr.  Mozley  credits  them,  and  which  shall  show,  by  illustra- 
tion, the  surreptitiona  method  whereby  they  climb  from 
the  region  of  facta  to  that  of  laws. 

Before  the  sixteenth  century  it  waa  known  that  water 
rises  in  a  pump ;  the  effect  being  then  explained  by  the 
maxim  that '  Nature  abhora  a  vacuom.'  It  was  not  known 
that  there  was  any  limit  to  the  height  to  which  the  water 
would  ascend,  until,  on  one  occasion,  the  gardeners  of 
Florence,  while  attempting  to  raise  water  to  a  very  great 
elevation,  found  that  the  column  ceased  at  a  height  of 
thirty-two  feet.     Beyond  this  all  the  skill  of  the  pump- 
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maker  could  not  get  it  to  riae.  The  &ct  was  brought  to 
the  notice  of  Qalilea,  and  he,  soured  by  a  world  which  had 
not  treated  his  science  over  kindiv,  is  said  to  have  twitted 
the  philosophy  of  the  time  by  remarking  that  nature  evi- 
dently abhorred  a  vacuum  only  to  a  height  of  thirty-two 
feet.  Galileo,  however,  did  not  solve  the  problem.  It 
was  taken  up  by  his  pupil  Torricelli,  who  pondered  it, 
and,  in  doing  so,  various  thoughts  regarding  it  arose  in  his 
mind.  It  occurred  to  him  that  the  water  might  be  forced 
into  the  tube  by  a  pressure  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  outside.  But  where,  under  the  actual  circumstances, 
was  such  a  pressure  to  be  found  ?  After  much  reflection, 
it  flashed  upon  Torricelli  that  the  atmosphere  might 
possibly  exert  this  pressure;  that  the  impalpable  air 
might  possess  weight,  and  that  a  column  of  water  thirty- 
two  feet  high  might  he  of  the  exact  weight  necessary  to 
bold  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  equilibrium. 

There  is  much  in  this  process  of  pondering  and  its 
results,  which  it  is  impossible  to  analyse.  It  is  by  a  kind 
of  inspiration  that  we  rise  from  the  wise  and  sedulous 
contemplation  of  facts,  to  the  principles  on  which  they 
depend.  The  mind  is,  as  it  were,  a  photographic  plate, 
which  is  gradually  cleansed  by  the  effort  to  think  rightly, 
and  which,  when  so  cleansed,  and  not  before,  receives 
impressions  from  the  light  of  truth.  This  passage  from 
facts  to  principles  is  called  induction  ;  and  induction,  in 
its  highest  form,  is,  as>just  stated,  a  kind  of  inspiration. 
But,  to  make  it  sure,  the  inward  sight  must  be  showa 
to  be  ia  accordance  with  outward  fact.  To  prove  or  dis- 
prove the  induction,  we  must  resort  to  deduction  and  ex- 
perimenL 

Torricelli  reasoned  thus :  If  a  column  of  water  thirty- 
two  feet  high  holds  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ia 
equilibrium,  a  shorter  column  of  a  heavier  liquid  ought 
to  do  the  same.     Now,  mercury  ia  thirteen  times  heavier 
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than  water ;  hence,  if  my  induction  be  correct,  the  at- 
mo!>pheie  ought  to  be  able  to  Bustaio  onlj  thirty  inches 
of  mercury.  Here,  then,  is  a  deduction  which  can  be 
immediately  suhmitted  to  experiment.  Torricelli  took  a 
glass  tube  a  yard  or  bo  in  length,  closed  at  oae  end  and 
open  at  the  other,  and  filling  it  with  mercury,  he  stopped 
the  open  end  with  hla  thumb,  and  inverted  it  in  a  basin 
filled  with  the  liquid  metaL  One  can  imagine  the  feel- 
ing with  which  TorriceUi  removed  his  thumb,  and  the 
delight  he  experienced  when  he  found  that  his  thought 
had  forestalled  a  fiict  never  before  revealed  to  human 
eyes.  The  column  sank,  but  it  ceased  to  sink  at  a  height 
of  thirty  inches,  leaving  the  Torricellian  vacuum  over- 
head. From  that  hour  the  theory  of  the  pump  was  en- 
tablished. 

The  celebrated  Pascal  followed  Torricelli  with  another 
deduction.  He  reasoned  thus:  If  the  mercurial  column 
be  supported  by  the  atmosphere,  the  higher  we  ascend  in 
the  air,  the  lower  the  column  ought  to  sink,  for  the  less 
will  he  the  weight  of  the  air  overhead.  He  caused  a 
friend  to  ascend  the  Puy  de  Dome,  carrying  with  him  a 
barometric  column;  and  it  was  found  that  during  the 
ascent  the  column  sank,  and  that  during  the  subsequent 
descent  the  column  rose. 

Ijetween  the  time  here  referred  to  and  the  present, 
millions  of  experiments  have  been  made  upon  this  subject. 
Every  village  pump  is  an  apparatus  for  such  experiments. 
In  thousands  of  inntances,  moreover,  pumps  have  refused 
to  work ;  but  on  examination  it  has  infallibly  been  found 
that  the  well  was  dry,  that  the  pump  required  priming, 
or  that  some  other  defect  in  the  apparatus  accounted  for 
the  anomalous  action.  In  every  case  of  the  kind  the  skill 
of  the  pump-maker  has  been  found  to  be  the  true  remedy. 
Id  no  case  has  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ceased ; 
constancy,  as  regards  the  lifting  of  pump-water,  has  been 
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faitberto  the  demonstrated  rule  of  oature.  So  also  as 
regards  Paacal's  experiment.  His  experience  has  been 
the  universal  experience  ever  since.  Men  have  climbed 
mountaiaH,  and  gone  up  in  balloons;  but  no  deviation 
from  Pascal's  result  has  ever  been  observed.  Barometers, 
like  pumps,  have  refused  to  act ;  but  instead  of  indicating 
any  suspension  of  the  operations  of  nature,  or  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  its  Author  with  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, examination  has  in  every  instance  fixed  the  anomaly 
upon  the  instruments  themselves.  It  is  this  welding, 
then,  of  rigid  logic  to  verifying  fact  that  Mr.  Mozley 
refers  to  an  '  unreasoning  impulse.' 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  the  case  of  Newton.  Be- 
fore his  time  men  had  occupied  themselves  with  the  pro> 
blem  of  the  solar  system.  Kepler  had  deduced,  from  a 
vast  mass  of  observations,  those  general  expressions  of 
planeta,ry  motion  known  as  '  Kepler's  laws.'  It  had  been 
observed  that  a  magnet  attracts  iron;  and  by  one  of 
those  flashes  of  inspiration  which  reveal  to  the  human 
mind  the  vast  in  the  minute,  the  general  in  the  particular, 
it  had  been  inferred,  that  the  force  by  which  bodies  fall 
to  the  earth  might  also  be  an  attraction.  Newton  pon- 
dered all  these  things.  He  had  a  great  power  of  ponder^ 
ing.  He  could  look  into  the  darkest  subject  until  it 
became  entirely  luminous.  How  this  light  arises  we  can- 
not explain;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  arise.  Let 
me  remark  here,  that  this  power  of  pondering  facts  is 
one  with  which  the  ancients  could  have  been  but  imper- 
fectly acquainted.  They,  for  the  most  part,  found  the 
exercise  of  fentasy  more  pleasant  than  the  brooding  over 
fact£.  Hence  it  is,  that  when  those  whose  education  has 
been  derived  from  the  ancients  speak  of  'the  reason  of 
man,'  they  are  apt  to  omit  from  their  conception  of  reason 
one  of  its  greatest  powers.  Well,  Newton  slowly  mar- 
shalled ha  thoughts,  or  rather  they  came  to  him  while  he 
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intended  his  mind,'  rising  like  a  series  of  intellectual 
fatrtbs  out  of  chans.  He  made  this  idea  of  attraction  his 
own.  But,  to  apply  the  idea  to  the  solar  system,  it  was 
necessary  to  know  the  magnitude  of  the  attraction,  and 
the  law  of  its  variation  with  the  distance.  His  concep- 
tions first  of  all  passed  from  the  action  of  the  earth  aa  a 
whole,  to  that  of  its  constituent  particles.  And  persistent 
thought  brought  more  and  more  clearly  out  the  final 
divination,  that  every  particle  of  matter  attracts  every 
other  particle  with  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  between  the  particles. 

This  is  Newton's  celebrated  law  of  inverse  squares. 
Here  we  have  the  flower  and  outcome  of  bis  induction; 
and  how  to  verify  it,  or  to  disprove  it,  was  the  next  ques- 
tion. The  first  step  of  Newton  in  this  direction  was  to 
prove,  mathematically,  that  if  this  law  of  attraction  be 
the  true  one;  if  the  earth  be  constituted  of  particles 
which  obey  this  law ;  then  the  action  of  a  sphere  equal 
to  the  earth  in  size  on  a  body  outside  of  it,  is  the  same 
as  that  which  would  be  exerted  if  the  whole  mass  of  the 
sphere  were  contracted  to  a  point  at  its  centre.  Practi- 
cally speaking,  then,  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  the  point  * 
from  which  distances  must  be  measured  to  bodiee  attracted 
by  the  earth. 

From  experiments  executed  before  his  time,  Newton 
knew  the  amount  of  the  earth's  attraction  at  the  earth's 
surface,  or  at  a  distance  of  4,000  miles  from  its  centre. 
His  object  now  was  to  measure  the  attraction  at  a  greater 
distance,  and  thus  to  determioe  the  law  of  its  diminu- 
tion. But  how  was  he  to  find  a  body  at  a  nnfficient 
distance  ?  He  bad  no  balloon ;  and  even  if  he  had,  he 
knew  that  any  height  to  which  he  could  attain  would  be 
too  small  to  enable  bim  to  solve  his  problem.  'What  did 
he  do?  He  fixed  hia  thoughts  upon  the  moon ; — a  body 
240,000  miles,  or  sixty  times  the  earth's  radius,  from  the 
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earth's  centre.  He  virtuallj  Teigh<>d  the  moon,  snd 
found  that  weight  to  be  TjV^tb  of  what  it  would  be  at 
the  earth's  aarface.  I'hia  is  exactly  what  bis  theory  re- 
quired. I  will  not  dwell  here  upon  the  pause  of  Newton 
after  his  first  calculations,  or  speak  of  bis  self-deaial  in 
withholding  them,  because  they  did  not  quite  agree  with 
the  ol>servations  then  at  his  command.  Newton's  action 
in  this  matter  is  the  normal  action  of  the  scientific  mind. 
If  it  were  otherwise — if  scientific  men  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  demand  verification — if  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  imperfect  while  the  perfect  is  attainable,  their 
science,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  a  fortress  of  adamant, 
would  be  a  bouse  of  clay,  ill-fitted  to  bear  the  bufietings 
of  the  theologio  storms  to  which  it  is  periodically 
exposed. 

Thus  we  see  that  Newton,  like  Torricelli,  first  pon- 
dered his  facts,  illuminated  them  with  persistent  thought, 
and  finally  divined  the  character  of  the  force  of  gravita- 
tion. But,  having  thus  travelled  inward  to  the  principle, 
he  reversed  hla  steps,  carried  the  principle  outwards, 
and  justified  it  by  demonstrating  its  fitness  to  external 
nature. 

And  here,  in  passing,  I  would  notice  a  point  which  is 
well  worlhy  of  attention.  Kepler  had  deduced  his  laws 
from  observation.  As  far  back  as  those  observations 
extended,  the  planetary  motions  had  obeyed  these  laws  ; 
and  neither  Kepler  nor  Newton  entertained  a  doubt  as 
to  their  continuing  to  obey  them.  Year  after  year,  as 
the  ages  rolled,  they  believed  that  those  laws  would  con- 
tinue to  illustrate  themselves  in  the  heavens.  But  this 
was  not  sufficient.  The  scientific  mind  can  find  no  r^ 
pore  in  the  mere  regiatratiou  of  sequence  in  nature. 
The  further  question  intrudes  itself  with  resistless  miglit, 
Whence  comes  the  sequence?  What  is  it  that  binds 
the  consequent  to  its  antecedent  in  nature?     The  truly 
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scientific  intellect  never  can  attain  rest  until  it  reaches 
the  forces  b;  which  the  obtterved  Huccesaion  le  produced. 
It  was  thus  with  Torricelli ;  it  was  thus  with  Newton ; 
it  is  thus  pre-eminently  with  the  scientific  man  of  to- 
day. In  common  with  the  most  i^orant,  he  shares 
the  belief  that  spring  will  succeed  winter,  that  summer 
will  succeed  spring,  that  autumn  will  succeed  summer,  and 
that  winter  will  succeed  autumn.  But  he  knows  still 
further — and  this  knowledge  is  essential  to  his  intellectual 
repose — that  this  succession,  brides  being  permanent, 
is,  under  the  circumstances,  necsaary ;  that  the  gravi- 
tating force  exerted  between  the  sun,  and  a  revolving 
sphere  with  an  axis  inclined  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit, 
must  produce  the  observed  succession  of  the  seasons. 
Kot  until  this  relation  between  forces  and  phenomena 
has  been  established,  is  the  law  of  reason  rendered 
concentric  with  the  law  of  nature ;  and  not  tmtil  tliis  is 
eSected  does  the  mind  of  the  scientific  philosopher  rest 
in  peace. 

The  expectation  of  likeness,  then,  in  the  procession  of 
phenomena,  is  not  that  on  which  the  scientific  mind 
founds  its  belief  in  the  order  of  nature.  If  the  force  be 
permanent  the  phenomena  are  neceaeary^  whether  they 
resemble  or  do  not  resemble  anything  that  has  gone 
before.  Hence,  in  Judging  of  the  order  of  nature,  our 
enquiries  eventually  relate  to  the  permanence  of  farce. 
From  Galileo  to  Newton,  from  Newton  to  our  own  time, 
eager  eyes  have  been  scanning  the  heavens,  and  clear 
heads  have  been  pondering  the  phenomena  of  the  solar 
system.  The  same  eyes  and  minds  have  been  also  ob- 
serving, experimenting,  and  reflecting  on  the  action  of 
gravity  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Nothing  has  occurred 
to  indicate  that  the  operation  of  the  law  has  for  a  mo- 
ment been  suspended;  nothing  has  ever  intimated  that 
nature  has  been  crossed  by  spontaneous  action,  or  that  a 
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state  of  thia^  at  any  time  existed  which  could  not  be 
rigorously  deduced  from  the  preceding  state. 

Given  the  diBtribution  of  matter,  and  the  forces  in 
operation,  in  the  time  of  Galileo,  the  competent  mathe- 
maticiaa  of  that  day  could  predict  what  is  now  occurring 
in  our  own.  We  calculate  eclipses  in  advance,  and  find 
OUT  calculations  true  to  the  second.  We  determine  the 
dates  of  those  that  have  occurred  in  the  early  times  of 
history,  and  find  calculation  and  history  at  peace.  Ano- 
malies and  perturbations  in  the  planets  have  been  over 
and  over  again  observed;  but  these,  instead  of  demon- 
strating any  inconstancy  on  the  part  of  natural  law,  have 
invariably  been  reduced  to  consequences  of  that  law.  In- 
stead of  referring  the  perturbations  of  Uranus  to  any 
interierence  on  the  part  of  the  Author  of  nature  with  the 
law  of  gravitation,  the  question  which  the  astronomer  pro- 
posed to  himself  was,  '  How,  in  accordance  with  this  law, 
«an  the  perturbation  be  produced  ? '  Guided  by  a  principle, 
he  was  enabled  to  fix  the  point  of  space  in  which,  if  a 
mass  of  matter  were  placed,  the  observed  perturbations 
would  follow.  We  know  the  result.  The  practical  as- 
tronomer turned  his  telescope  towards  the  region  which 
the  intellect  of  the  theoretic  astronomer  had  already  ex- 
plored, and  the  planet  now  named  Xeptune  was  found  in 
its  predicted  place.  A  very  respectable  outcome,  it  will 
be  admitted,  of  an  impulse  which  'rests  upon  no  rational 
grounds,  and  can  be  traced  to  no  rational  principle ; ' 
which  p09Sf  sses  '  no  intellectual  character ; '  which  *  philo- 
sophy '  has  uprooted  from  '  the  ground  of  reason,'  and 
fixed  in  that '  large  irrational  department'  discovered  for 
it,  by  Hr.  Mozley,  in  the  hitherto  unexplored  wilderness 
of  the  human  mind. 

The  proper  function  of  the  inductive  principle,  or  the 
belief  in  the  order  of  nature,  says  Mr.  Mozley,  is  '  to  act 
as  a  practical  basis  for  the  ad'airs  of  life,  and  the  carrying 
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on  of  human  eociety.*  But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  has 
the  planet  Neptune,  or  the  belts  of  Jupiter,  or  the  white- 
neHS  about  the  poles  of  Mars,  to  do  with  the  affairs  of 
society?  How  ig  society  affected  by  the  foot  that  the 
sun's  atmosphere  contains  sodium,  or  that  the  nebula  of 
Orion  contains  hydrogen  gas?  Nineteen-twentietbs  of 
the  force  employed  in  the  exercise  of  the  inductive  prin- 
ciple, which,  reiterates  Mr.  Mozlcy,  is  '  purely  practical,' 
have  been  expended  upon  subjects  as  unpractical  as  these. 
What  practical  interest  haa  society  in  the  fact  that  the 
spots  on  the  sun  have  a  decennial  period,  and  that  when 
a  magnet  is  closely  watched  for  half  a  century,  it  is  found 
to  perform  small  motions  which  synchronise  with  the 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  solar  spots?  And 
yet,  I  doubt  not.  Sir  Edward  Sabine  woiUd  deem  a  life  of 
intellectual  toil  amplf  rewarded  by  being  privileged  to 
solve,  at  its  close,  these  inGnitesimal  motions. 

The  inductive  principle  is  founded  in  man's  desire  to 
know — a  desire  arising  from  his  position  among  phenomena 
which  are  reducible  to  order  by  his  intellect.  The  material 
universe  is  the  complement  of  the  intellect ;  and,  without 
the  study  of  its  laws,  reason  covdd  never  have  awakened  to 
the  higher  forms  of  self-consciousness  at  alL  It  is  the 
non-ego,  through  and  by  which  the  ego  is  endowed  with 
self-discernment.  We  hold  it  to  be  an  exercise  of  reason 
to  explore  the  meaning  of  a  universe  to  which  we  stand 
in  this  relation,  and  the  work  we  have  accomplished  is 
the  proper  commentary  on  the  methods  we  have  pursued. 
Before  these  methods  were  adoptod  the  unbridled  imagina- 
tion roamed  through  nature,  putting  in  the  place  of  law 
the  figments  of  superstitious  dread.  For  thousands  of 
years  witchcrafl,  and  magic,  and  miracles,  and  special 
providences,  and  Mr.  Mozley's  *  distinctive  reason  of  man,' 
had  the  world  to  themselves.  They  made  worse  than 
ootbing  of  it — woree,  I  say,  because  they  let  and  hindered 
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those  who  might  have  made  something  of  it.  Hence  it 
IB,  that  during  a  single  lifetiroe  of  this  era  of '  uninteUigent 
impulse,'  the  progress  in  knowledge  is  all  but  infiiute  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  ages  which  preceded  ours. 

The  believers  in  magic  and  miracles  of  a  couple  of 
centuries  ^o  had  all  the  strength  of  Mr.  Mozley's  present 
logic  on  their  side.  Thej  had  done  for  themselves  what 
he  rejoices  in  having  so  effectually  done  for  us — cleared 
the  groundof  the  beliefin  the  order  of  nature,  and  declared 
magic,  miracles,  and  witchcraft  to  be  matters  for '  ordinary 
evidence 'to  decide.  'The  principle  of  miracles'  thus 
'befriended'  had  free  scope,  and  we  know  the  result. 
Lacking  that  rock-barrier  of  natural  knowledge  which  we, 
lajmeo  of  England,  now  possess,  keen  juriati  and  cultivated 
men  were  hurried  on  to  deeds,  the  bare  recital  of  which 
makes  the  blood  run  cold.  Skilled  in  all  the  rules  of 
human  evidence,  and  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  cross-ex- 
amination, these  men,  nevertheless,  went  systematically 
astray,  and  committed  the  deadliest  wrongs  against 
humanity.  And  why?  Because  they  could  not  put  Nature 
into  the  witness-box,  and  question  her;  of  her  voiceless 
'testimony'  they  knew  nothing.  In  all  cases  between 
man  and  man,  their  judgment  was  to  be  relied  on ;  but 
in  all  cases  between  man  and  nature,  they  were  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind.' 

Mr.  Mozley  concedes  that  it  wotdd  be  no  great  result 
if  miracles  were  only  accepted  by  the  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious, '  because  it  is  easy  to  satisfy  those  who  do  not 

■  '  In  1601  tvo  woman  wcr«  hnog  in  SoSblk,  under  %  uDtenm  of  Sir 
Mntthaw  Hale,  wlio  took  th«  opportunitj  oT  decUriiig  that  the  teatitj  of 
Ti:c1iOTH(t  vH*  unqueB^ODnbls ;  "fur  fint,  tba  ScHptnree  hftd  sArined  bo 
much ;  and  teeondlj,  ths  wisdom  of  sit  nationi  bnd  provided  Inwi  agiiinit 
luch  penoni,  which  is  an  STgnnirnt  of  their  eoDfldenca  at  such  ■  crimn.* 
Sir  Thomna  Browna,  who  waa  a  great  physician  oi  wall  u  a  great  writer, 
wai  called  la  a  witneai,  and  iwore  "  that  be  wait  cl'arl;  of  opinion  that  tha 
peiwoDt  wetebawitched."' — Lecky's  Hittors  «f  Rationalism,  vol,  i.  p,  120. 
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enquire.'  But  he  does  consider  it '  a  great  result '  tbat 
they  have  been  accepted  by  the  educated.  In  what  sense 
educated?  Like  those  Btateamen,  jurists,  and  church 
dignitaries  whose  education  was  unable  to  save  them  from 
the  frightful  errors  glanced  at  above?  Not  even  in  this 
sense;  for  the  great  mass  of  Mr.  Mozley's  educated  people 
had  no  legal  training,  and  must  have  been  absolutely 
defenceless  against  delusions  which  could  set  even  that 
training  at  naught.  Like  nine-tenths  of  our  clergy  at  tbe 
present  day,  they  were  versed  in  the  literature  of  Greece, 
Rome,  and  Judea ;  but  as  regards  a  knowledge  of  nature, 
which  is  here  the  one  thing  needful,  they  were  *  noble 
savages,'  and  nothing  more.  In  the  case  of  miracles,  then, 
it  behoves  us  to  understand  tbe  weight  of  the  negative, 
before  we  assign  a  value  to  the  positive ;  to  comprehend 
the  depositions  of  nature  before  we  attempt  to  measure, 
irith  them,  the  evidence  of  men.  We  have  only  to  open 
our  eyes  to  sec  what  honest  and  even  intellectual  men 
and  women  arc  capable  of,  as  to  judging  evidence,  in  this 
nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  in  latitude 
fifty-two  degrees  north.  The  experience  thus  gained 
ought,  I  imagine,  to  influence  our  opinion  regarding  the 
testimony  of  people  inh.tbiting  a  sunnier  clime,  with  a 
richer  imagination,  and  without  a  particle  of  that  restraint 
which  the  disooveries  ot  physical  science  have  imposed 
upon  mankind. 

Having  thus  submitted  Mr.  Modey's  views  to  the  ex- 
amination which  they  challenged  at  the  hands  of  a  student 
of  nature,  I  am  unwilling  to  quit  his  book  without  ex- 
pressing my  high  admiration  and  re^pet^t  for  his  ability. 
His  failure,  as  I  consider  it  to  be,  must,  I  think,  await  all 
attempts,  however  able,  to  deal  with  thd  material  universe 
by  logic  and  imagination,  unaided  by  experiment  and 
observation.     With   regard  to  the  style   of  the  hook,   I 
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willingly  subscribe  to  the  description  with  which  the 
*  Times '  winds  up  its  Able  and  appreciative  review.  '  It 
is  marked  throughout  with  the  most  serious  and  earnest 
conviction,  but  is  without  a  single  word  &om  first  to  last 
of  asperity  or  insinuation  against  opponents,  and  this  not 
from  any  deficiency  of  feeling  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
issue,  but  from  a  deliberate  and  resolutely  maintained 
seU-control,  and  from  an  over-ruling,  ever-present  sense 
of  the  duty,  on  themes  like  these,  of  a  more  than  judicial 


[To  the  argument  regarding  the  quantity  of  the  mir^ 
culous,  introduced  at  page  387,  Mr.  Mozley  has  done  me 
the  honour  of  publishing  a  Reply  in  the  seventh  volume 
of  the  '  Contemporary  Keview.' — J.  T.] 


ADDITIONAL  REMAURS  OX  MIRACLES. 

Ahohci  the  scraps  of  manuscript,  written  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  Mozley's  work  occupied  my  attention,  I  find  the 
following  reflections : — 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  modem  science  which 
Mr.  Mozley  rates  so  low,  one  obvious  efiect  of  it  is  to 
enhance  the  magnitude  of  many  of  the  recorded  miracles, 
and  to  increase  proportionably  the  diEBcultiea  of  belief 
The  ancients  knew  but  little  of  the  vastness  of  the  universe. 
Tlia  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkman,  for  example,  has  shown  what  in 
adequate  notions  the  Jews  entertained  regarding  the 
'  firmament  of  heaven ;  *  and  Professor  Airy  refers  to  the 
case  of  a  Greek  phUosopher  who  was  persecuted  for 
hazarding  the  assertion,  then  deemed  monstrous,  that  the 
sun  might  be  as  large  .as  the  whole  country  of  Cireeoe. 
The  concerns  of  a  universe,  regarded  from  this  point  of 
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view,  were  much  more  commenaurate  with  man  and  his 
concerns  than  those  of  the  universe  which  science  now 
reveals  to  us ;  and  hence  that  to  suit  man's  purposes,  or 
that  in  compliance  with  his  prayers,  changes  should  occur 
in  the  order  of  the  universe,  waa  more  easy  of  belief  in 
the  ancient  world  than  it  can  he  now.  In  the  very  ma^i- 
tude  which  it  assigns  to  natural  phenomena,  science  has 
augmented  the  distance  between  them  and  man,  and  in- 
creased the  popular  belief  in  their  orderly  progression. 

As  a  natural  consequence  the  demand  for  evidence  is 
more  exacting  than  it  used  to  be,  whenever  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  order  of  nature  has  been  disturbed.  Let  us  take 
as  an  iUustration  the  miracle  by  which  the  victory  of  Joshua 
over  the  Amorites  waa  rendered  complete.  In  this  case 
the  sun  is  reported  to  have  stood  still  for  '  a  whole  day ' 
upon  Gibeon,  and  the  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.  An 
Englishman  of  average  education  at  the  present  day  would 
naturally  demand  a  greater  amount  of  evidence  to  prove 
that  this  occurrence  took  place,  than  would  have  satisfied 
an  Israelite  in  the  age  succeeding  that  of  Joshua.  For, 
to  the  one,  the  miracle  probably  consisted  of  the  stoppage 
of  a  fiery  ball  less  than  a  yard  in  diameter,  while  to  the 
other  it  would  be  the  stoppage  of  an  orb  fourteen  hundred 
thousand  times  the  earth  in  size.  And  even  accepting 
the  interpretation  that  Joshua  dealt  with  what  was  apparent 
merely,  but  that  what  really  occurred  waa  the  suspension  of 
the  earth's  rotation,  I  think  the  right  to  exercise  a  greater 
reserve  in  accepting  the  miracle,  and  to  demand  stronger 
evidence  in  support  of  it  than  that  which  would  have 
satisfied  an  ancient  Israelite,  or  than  that  which  would 
now  satisfy  the  archaic  editor  of  the  'Dublin  Review,'  will 
(till  be  conceded  to  a  man  of  science. 

There  is  a  scientific  as  well  as  a  historic  imagination  ; 
and  when,  by  the  exercise  of  the  former,  the  stoppage  of 
the  earth's  rotation  is  clearly  realised,  the  event  assumes 
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proportions  so  vast,  in  comparison  with  the  result  to  be 
obtained  hy  it,  that  belief  reels  under  the  reflection.  The 
energy  here  involved  is  equal  to  that  of  six  triHioDS  of 
horses  working  for  the  whole  of  the  time  employed  by 
Joshua  in  the  destruction  of  his  foes.  The  amount  of 
power  thus  expended  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  every 
individual  of  an  army  a  thousand  times  the  strength  of 
that  of  Joshua,  with  a  thousand  times  the  fighting  power 
of  each  of  Joshua's  soldiers,  not  for  the  few  hours  necessary 
to  the  extinction  of  a  handful  of  Amorites,  but  for  millions 
of  years.  All  this  wonder  is  silently  pasRed  over  by  the 
sacred  historian,  confeseedly  because  he  knew  nothing 
about  it.  Whether,  therefore,  we  consider  the  miracle  as 
purely  evidential,  or  as  a  practical  means  of  vengeance, 
the  same  lavish  squandering  of  energy  stares  us  in  the 
face.  If  evidential,  the  energy  was  wasted,  because  the 
Israelitea  knew  nothing  of  its  amount;  if  simply  de- 
structive, then  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  lost  to  that 
employed,  may  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  figures. 

To  other  miracles  similar  remarks  apply.  Transferring 
our  thoughts  from  tliis  little  sand-grain  of  an  earth  to  the 
immeasurable  heavens,  where  countless  worlds  with  freights 
of  life  probably  revolve  unseen,  the  very  suns  which  warm 
them  being  barely  visible  across  abysmal  space ;  reflecting 
that  beyond  these'  sparks  of  solar  fire,  suns  innumerable 
may  bum,  whose  light  can  never  stir  the  optic  nerve  at  all ; 
and  bringing  these  reflections  face  to  face  with  the  idea  of 
the  Builder  and  Sustainer  of  it  all  showing  Himself  in  a 
burning  bush,  exhibiting  His  hinder  parts,  or  behaving 
in  other  familiar  ways  ascribed  to  Him  in  the  Jew- 
ish Scriptures,  the  incongruity  must  appear.  Did  this 
credulous  prattle  of  the  ancients  about  miracles  stand 
alone ;  were  it  not  associated  with  words  of  imperish- 
able wisdom,  and  with  examples  of  moral  grandeur  un- 
matched elsewhere   in  the  history  of  the  human   laoe. 
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both  the  miracles  and  their  •  evideocea '  would  have  long 
Bioce  ceased  to  be  the  tmnamitted  inheritance  of  intelligent 
men.  Influenced  by  the  thoughts  which  this  iiniveree 
inspires,  well  may  we  exclaim  in  David's  spirit,  if  not  in 
David's  words :  '  When  I  consider  the  heavens,  the  work 
of  thy  fingers,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast 
ordaiued ;  what  is  man  that  thou  sbouldst  be  mindful  ol 
him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  sbouldst  so  regard  him  ? ' 
If  you  ask  me  who  ia  to  limit  the  out^ings  of  Almighty 
power,  my  answer  is,  not  I.  If  you  should  urge  that  if 
the  Builder  and  the  Maker  of  this  universe  chose  to  stop 
the  rotation  of  the  earth,  or  to  take  the  form  of  a  burning 
bush,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Him  from  doing  so,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  contradict  you.  I  neither  agree  with  you 
nor  differ  from  you,  for  it  is  a  subject  of  which  I  know 
nothing.  But  I  observe  that  in  such  questions  regarding 
Almighty  power,  your  enquiries  relate,  not  to  that  power 
as  it  is  actually  displayed  in  the  universe,  but  to  the 
power  of  your  own  imagination.  Your  question  is,  not 
has  the  Omnipotent  done  so  and  so  F  or  is  it  in  the 
least  degree  likely  that  the  Omnipotent  should  do  so 
and  so  ?  hut,  is  my  imagination  competent  to  picture  a 
Being  able  and  willing  to  do  so  and  so  ?  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  -deny  your  competence.  To  the  human  mind 
belongs  the  fiiculty  of  enlarging  and  diminishing,  of  dis- 
torting and  combining,  inde6nitely  the  objects  revealed 
by  the  senses.  It  can  imagine  a  mouse  as  large  as 
an  elephant,  an  elephant  aa  large  as  a  mountain,  and  a 
mountain  as  high  as  the  stars.  It  can  separate  congniities 
and  unite  incongruities.  We  see  a  fish  and  we  see  a 
woman  ;  we  can  drop  one  half  of  each,  and  unite  in  idea 
the  other  two  halves  to  a  mermaid.  We  see  a  horse  and 
we  see  a  man ;  we  are  able  to  drop  one  half  of  each,  and 
unite  the  other  two  halves  to  a  centaur.  Thus  also  the 
pictorial  representations  of  the  Deity,the bodies  and  wings 
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of  cherubs  and  seraphs,  the  hoo&,  honis,  and  tail  of  the 
Evil  One,  the  joys  of  the  blessed,  and  the  torments  of  the 
damned,  have  been  elaborated  from  materials  furnished  to 
the  imagination  hj  the  senses.  And  it  behoves  you  and 
me  to  take  care  that  our  Dotions  of  the  Power  which  rules 
the  universe  are  not  mere  &nciful  or  ignorant  enlarge- 
ments of  human  power.  The  capabilities  of  what  ;ou  call 
your  reason  are  not  denied.  By  the  exercise  of  the  faculty 
here  adverted  to,  you  can  picture  to  yourself  a  Being  able 
and  willing  to  do  any  and  every  conceivable  thing.  You 
are  right  in  saying  that  in  opposition  to  this  Power  science 
is  of  no  avail.  Mr,  Moiley  would  cull  it  '  a  weapon  of 
air.'  The  man  of  ECience,  however,  while  accepting  the 
figure,  would  probably  reverse  its  application,  thinking  it  is 
not  science  which  is  here  the  thing  of  air,  but  that  unsub- 
stantial pageant  of  the  imagination  to  which  the  solidity 
of  science  ia  opposed.  ' 
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THE  celebrated  Fichte,  in  bis  lectures  on  tbe  '  Voca- 
tion of  tbe  Scbolar,'  insisted  on  a  ctdture  wbich  sboidd 
not  be  one-sided,  but  all-sided.  The  scboWs  intellect  was 
to  expand  spherically,  and  not  in  a  single  direction  only.  In 
one  direction,  however,  Ficbte  required  that  the  scholar 
should  apply  himself  directly  to  nature,  become  a  creator 
of  knowledge,  and  thus  repay,  by  original  labours  of  his 
own,  the  immense  debt  he  owed  to  the  labours  of  others. 
It  was  these  which  enabled  him  to  supplement  the  know- 
ledge derived  from  his  own  researches,  so  as  to  render  his 
culture  rounded  and  not  one-sided. 

As  regards  science,  Fichto's  idea  is  to  some  extent 
illustrated  by  the  constitution  and  labours  of  the  British 
Association.  We  have  here  a  body  of  men  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  Natural  Knowledge,  but  variously 
engaged.  While  sympathisiDg  with  each  of  its  depart- 
ments, and  supplementing  his  culture  by  knowledge 
drawn  from  all  of  them,  each  student  amongst  us  selects 
one  subject  for  the  exercise  of  hia  own  original  faculty — 
one  line,  along  which  he  may  carry  the  light  of  his  private 
intelligence  a  little  way  into  the  darkness  by  which  all 
knowledge  is  surroimded.  Thus,  the  geologist  deals  with 
the  rocks ;  the  biologist  with  the  conditions  and  pheno- 
mena of  life;  the  astronomer  with  stellar  masses  and 
Dutions;   the    mathematician    with     the    relations    of 
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space  and  number ;  the  chemiBt  pursues  Ms  atoms ;  while 
the  physical  inveatigator  has  his  own  large  field  in  optical, 
thermal,  electrif»il,  acoustical,  and  other  phenomena. 
The  British  Association  then,  as  a  whole,  fiices  physical 
nature  on  all  sides,  and  pushes  knovledge  centrifugally 
outwards,  the  sum  of  its  labours  constituting  what  Iilchte 
might  call  the  sphere  of  natural  knowledge.  In  the 
meetings  of  the  Association  it  is  found  necessary  to  re- 
solve this  sphere  into  its  component  parts,  which  take 
concrete  form  under  the  respective  letters  of  our  Sections. 

This  is  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Section. 
Mathematics  and  physics  have  been  long  accustomed  to 
coalesce.  For,  no  matter  how  subtle  a  natural  pheno- 
menon may  be,  whether  we  observe  it  in  the  region  of 
sense,  or  follow  it  into  that  of  imagination,  it  is  in  the 
long  run  reducible  to  mechanical  laws.  But  the  m^ 
chanicid  data  once  guessed  or  given,  mathematics  become 
all-powerful  as  an  instrument  of  deduction.  The  com- 
mand of  Geometry  over  the  relations  of  space,  and  the  far- 
reaching  power  which  Analysis  confers,  are  potent  both  as 
means  of  physical  discovery,  and  of  reaping  the  entire 
fruits  of  discovery.  Indeed,  without  mathematics,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  our  knowledge  of  physical  science 
would  be  both  friable  and  incomplete. 

Side  by  side  with  the  mathematical  method  we  have 
the  method  of  experiment.  Here,  from  a  starting-point 
furnished  by  his  own  researches  or  those  of  others,  the 
investigator  proceeds  by  combining  intuition  and  veri- 
fication. He  ponders  the  knowledge  he  possesses,  and 
tries  to  push  it  further ;  be  gUjiases,  and  checks  his  guess ; 
he  conjectures,  and  confirms  or  explodes  his  conjecture. 
These  guesses  and  conjectures  are  by  do  means  leaps  in 
the  dark;  for  knowledge  once  gained  casta  a  faint 
light  beyond  its  own  immediate  boundaries.  There  is  no 
discovery  bo  limited   as  nut    to    illummate    something 
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beyond  itself.  The  force  of  intellectual  penetration  into 
this  penumbral  region  which  surrounds  actual  knowledge 
is  not,  as  Bome  seem  to  think,  dependent  upon  method, 
but  upon  the  genius  of  the  investigator.  There  is,  bow- 
ever,  no  genius  so  gifted  as  not  to  need  control  and  veri- 
fication. The  profoundest  minds  know  best  that  Nature's 
wuys  are  not  at  all  times  their  ways,  and  that  the  bright- 
est flashes  in  the  world  of  thought  are  incomplete  until 
they  have  been  proved  to  have  tbeir  counterparts  in  the 
world  of  fact  Thus  the  vocation  of  the  tme  experiment- 
alist may  be  defined  as  the  continued  exercise  of  spiritual 
insight,  and  its  incessant  correction  and  realisation.  His 
experiments  constitute  a  body,  of  which  his  purified  in- 
tuitions are,  as  it  were,  the  soul. 

Partly  through  mathematical  and  partly  through  ex- 
perimental research,  physical  science  has,  of  late  years,  as- 
sumed a  momenteua  position  in  the  world.  Both  in  a 
material  and  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view  it  has 
produced,  ^d  it  is  destined  to  produce,  immense  changes 
— vast  social  ameliorations,  and  vast  alterations  in  the 
popular  conception  of  the  origin,  rule,  and  governance  of 
natural  things.  By  science,  in  the  physical  world,  miia- 
-  cles  are  wrought,  while  philosophy  is  forsakipg  its  ancient 
metaphydcal  channels,  and  pursuing  others  which  have 
been  opened,  or  indicated,  by  scientific  research.  This 
must  become  more  and  more  the  case  as  philosophical 
writers  become  more  deeply  imbued  with  the  methods  of 
science,  better  acquainted  with  the  facta  which  scientific 
men  have  established,  and  with  the  great  theories  which 
they  have  elaborated. 

If  you  look  at  the  &ce  of  a  watch,  you  see  the  hour 
and  minute-hands,  and  possibly  also  a  second-hand, 
moving  over  the  graduated  dial.  Why  do  these  hands 
move  ?  and  why  are  their  relative  motions  such  as  they 
are  observed  to  be  ?  These  questions  cannot  be  answered 
20 
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-without  opeDiDg  the  watch,  mastering  its  variou§  parts, 
and  ascertaining  their  rehitionship  to  each  other.  When 
this  is  done,  we  find  that  the  observed  motion  of  the 
hands  follows  of  Qeces§ity  from  the  inner  mechanism  of 
the  watch,  when  acted  upon  by  the  force  invested  in  the 
spring. 

The  motion  of  the  hands  may  be  called  a  phenomenon 
of  art,  but  the  case  is  similar  with  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  These  also  have  their  inner  mechanism,  and  their 
store  of  force  to  set  that  mechanism  going.  The  ultimate 
problem  of  physical  science  is  to  reveal  this  mechanism, 
to  discern  this  store,  and  to  show  that  from  the  combined 
action  of  both,  tbe  phenomena  of  which  they  constitute 
the  basis  must,  of  necessity,  flow. 

I  thought  an  attempt  to  give  you  even  a  brief  and 
sketchy  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  scientific 
thinkers  regard  this  problem,  would  not  be  uninteresting 
to  you  on  the  present  occasion ;  more  especially  as  it  will 
give  me  occasion  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  tendencies 
and  limits  of  modern  science ;  to  point  out  the  region 
which  men  of  science  claim  as  their  own,  and  where  it  is 
mere  waste  of  time  to  oppose  their  advance ;  and  also  to 
detine,  if  possible,  the  bourne  between  this  and  that  other 
region,  to  which  the  questionings  and  yearnings  of  the 
scientific  intellect  are  directed  in  vain. 

But  here  your  tolerance  will  be  needed.  It  was  the 
American  Emerson,  I  think,  who  said  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  state  any  truth  strongly,  without  apparent  in- 
justice to  some  other  truth.  I'ruth  is  often  of  a  dual 
character,  taking  tbe  form  of  a  magnet  with  two  poles ; 
and  m^ny  of  the  differences  which  agitate  the  thinking 
part  of  mankind  are  to  be  traced  to  the  exclusiveness  with 
which  partisan  reasoners  dwell  upon  one  half  of  tbe 
duality,  in  forgetfulness  of  the  other.  The  proper  course 
appears  to  be   to  state  both  halves  strongly,  and  allow 
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each  its  iair  share  in  the  fbrmation  of  the  resultant  con- 
viction. But  this  waiting  for  the  statement  of  the  two 
sides  of  a  question  implies  patience.  It  implies  a  re- 
eolutioQ  to  suppress  indignation,  if  the  statement  of  the 
one  half  should  clash  with  our  convictions ;  and  to  repress 
equally  undue  elation,  if  the  half-statement  should  happon 
to  chime  in  with  our  views.  It  implies  a  detennination 
to  wait  calmly  for  the  statement  of  the  whole,  before  we 
pronoimce  judgment  in  the  form  of  either  acquiescence  or 
dissent. 

This  premised,  and  I  trust  accepted,  let  us  enter 
upon  our  task.  There  have  been  writers  who  affirmed  that 
)Jie  pyramids  of  Egypt  were  natural  productions ;  and  in 
his  early  youth  Alexander  von  Humboldt  wrote  a  learned 
essay  with  the  express  object  of  refuting  this  notion.  We 
now  regard  the  pyramids  as  the  work  of  men's  hands, 
aided  probably  by  machinery  of  which  no  record  remains. 
We  picture  to  ourselves  the  swarming  workers  toiling  at 
those  vast  erections,  lifting  the  inert  stones,  and,  guided 
by  the  volition,  the  «kill,  and  possibly  at  times  by  the  whip 
of  the  architect,  placing  them  in  theii  proper  positions. 
The  blocks,  in  this  case,  were  moved  and  posited  by  a 
power  external  to  themselves,  and  the  final  form  of  the 
pyramid  expressed  the  thought  of  its  human  builder. 

Let  us  pass  from  this  illustration  of  constructive 
power  to  another  of  a  different  kind.  When  a  solution  of 
common  salt  is  slowly  evaporated,  the  water  which  holds 
the  salt  in  solution  disappears,  but  the  salt  itself  remains 
behind.  At  a  certain  stage  of  concentration  the  salt  can 
no  longer  retain  the  liquid  form ;  its  particles,  or  mole- 
cule°,  as  they  are  called,  begin  to  deposit  themselves  as 
minute  solidit,  so  minute,  indeed,  as  to  defy  all  micro- 
scopic power.  As  evaporation  continues,  solidification 
goes  on,  and  we  finally  obtain,  through  the  clustering  to- 
gether of  innumerable  molecules,  a  finite  crystalline  mas 
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of  a  de6Dite  form.  What  is  this  form?  It  sometimes 
Boems  a  mimicry  of  the  architecture  of  Egypt.  We  have 
little  pyramids  built  by  the  salt,  terrace  above  terrace 
from  base  to  apes,  forminjf  a  series  of  steps,  resembling 
those  lip  which  the  EgyptJiiD  traveller  is  dragged  by  bis 
guides.  The  human  miod  is  as  little  disposed  to  look  un- 
questiouiag  at  these  pyramidal  salt-crystals,  as  to  look  at 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  without  enquJriDg  whence  they 
came.     How,  then,  are  those  salt-pyramids  built  up? 

Guided  by  analogy,  you  may,  if  you  like,  suppose  that, 
swarming  among  the  constituent  molecules  of  the  salt, 
there  is  an  invisible  population,  controlled  and  coerced  by 
some  invisible  master,  and  placing  the  atomic  bWks  in 
their  positions.  This,  however,  is  not  the  scientific  idea, 
nor  do  I  think  your  good  sense  will  accept  it  as  a  likely 
one.  The  scientific  idea  is,  that  the  molecules  act  upon 
each  other  without  the  intervention  of  slave  labour ;  that 
they  attract  each  other,  and  repel  each  other,  at  certain 
definite  points,  or  poles,  and  in  certain  definite  directions ; 
and  that  the  pyramidal  form  is  the  result  of  this  play  of 
attraction  and  repulsion.  While,  then,  the  blocks  of 
Egypt  were  laid  down  by  a  povrer  external  to  themselves, 
these  molecular  blocks  of  salt  are  self-posited,  being  fixed 
in  their  places  by  the  forces  with  which  they  act  upon 
each  other. 

I  take  common  salt  as  an  illustration,  because  it  is  so 
familiar  to  us  all ;  but  any  other  crystalline  substanoe 
would  answer  my  purpose  equally  well.  Everywhere,  in 
fact,  throughout  inorganic  nature,  we  have  this  formative 
power,  as  Fichte  would  call  it — this  structural  energy 
ready  to  come  into  play,  and  build  the  ultimate  particles 
of  matter  into  definite  shapes.  The  ice  of  our  winters, 
and  of  our  polar  regions,  is  its  handiwork,  and  so  also 
are  the  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica  of  our  rucka.  Our  chalk- 
beds  are  for  the  most  part  composed  of  minute  sheila. 
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which  are  also  the  product  of  structural  energy;  but 
behind  the  shell,  as  a  whole,  lies  a  more  remote  and  subtle 
formative  acL  These  shells  are  built  up  of  little  crystals 
of  calc-spar,  and,  to  form  thefe  crystals,  the  structural  force 
had  to  deal  with  the  intangible  molecules  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  This  tendency  on  the  pait  of  matter  to  organise 
itself,  to  grow  into  shape,  to  assume  definite  forms  in 
obedience  to  the  definite  action  of  force,  is,  as  I  have 
said,  all-pervading.  It  is  in  the  ground  on  which  you 
tread,  in  the  water  you  drink,  in  the  air  you  breathe^ 
Incipient  life,  as  it  were,  manifests  itself  throughout  the 
whole  of  what  we  call  inorganic  nature. 

The  forms  of  the  minerals  leaidting  from  this  play  of 
polar  forces  are  various,  and  exhibit  different  degrees  of 
complexity.  Men  of  science  avail  themselves  of  all 
possible  means  of  exploring  their  molecular  architecture. 
For  this  purpose  they  employ  in  turn,  as  agents  of  ex- 
ploration, light,  heat,  m^;netiBm,  electricity,  and  sound. 
Polarised  light  is  especially  useful  and  powerful  here.  A 
beam  of  such  light,  when  sent  in  among  the  molecules  of 
a  crystal,  is  acted  on  by  them,  and  from  this  action  we 
infer  with  more  or  less  clearness  the  manner  in  which 
the  molecules  are  arranged.  That  differences,  for  ex- 
ample, exist  between  the  inner  structure  of  rock-salt  and 
crystallised  sugar  or  sugar-candy,  is  thus  strikingly  re- 
vealed. These  actions  often  display  themselves  in  chro- 
matic phenomena  of  great  splendour,  the  play  of  mole- 
cular force  being  so  regulated  as  to  remove  some  of  the 
coloiu^  constituents  of  white  light,  leaving  others  with 
increased  intensity  behind. 

And  now  let  us  pass  from  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  as  a  dead  mineral,  to  a  living  grain  of  com.  When 
*Ma  is  examined  by  polarised  light,  chromatic  phenomena 
similar  to  those  noticed  in  crystals  are  observed.  And 
why  ?    Because  the  architecture  of  the  grain  resembles  the 
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architecture  of  the  crystal.  la  the  grain  also  the  moIe< 
cules  are  set  in  dednite  positions,  and  in  accordance  with 
their  arrangement  they  act  upon  the  light.  But  what 
haa  built  together  the  molecules  of  the  corn  ?  Begarding 
crystalline  architecture,  I  have  already  said  that  you  may, 
if  you  please,  consider  the  atoms  and  molecules  tn  bo 
placed  in  position  by  a  power  external  to  themselves. 
The  same  hypothesis  ia  open  to  you  now.  But  if  in  the 
case  of  crystals  you  have  rejected  this  notion  of  an  external 
architect,  I  think  you  are  bound  to  reject  it  now,  and  to 
conclude  that  the  molecules  of  the  corn,  also,  are  posited 
by  the  forces  with  which  they  act  upon  each  other.  It 
would  be  poor  philosophy  to  invoke  an  external  agent 
in  the  one  case,  and  to  reject  it  in  the  other. 

Instead  of  cutting  our  grain  of  com  into  slices  and 
subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  polarised  light,  let  us  place 
it  in  the  earth,  and  subject  it  to  a  certain  degree  of 
warmth.  In  other  words,  let  the  molecules,  both  of  the 
com  and  of  the  surrounding  earth,  be  kept  in  that  state 
of  agitation  which  we  call  heat.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  grain  and  the  substances  which  surround  it 
interact,  and  a  definite  molecular  architecture  ia  the  result. 
A  bud  is  formed ;  this  bud  reaches  the  surface,  where 
it  is  exposed  ti  the  sun's  rays,  which  are  also  to  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  vibratory  motion.  And  ss  the 
motion  of  common  heat,  with  which  the  grain  and  the 
substances  surrounding  it  were  first  endowed,  enabled  the 
grain  and  these  substances  to  exercise  their  mutual  attrac- 
tions and  repulsions,  and  thus  to  coalesce  in  definite  forms, 
so  the  specific  motion  of  t)ie  sun's  raya  now  enables  the  green 
bud  to  feed  upon  the  carbonio  acid  and  the  aqueous  vapour 
of  the  air.  The  bud  appropriates  those  constituents  of 
both  for  which  it  has  an  elective  attraction,  and  permits 
the  other  constituent  to  resume  its  place  in  the  atmosphere. 
Thus  the  architecture  is  carried  on.     Forces  are  active  at 
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tbfl  root,  forces  are  active  in  the  blade,  the  matter  of  the 
earth  and  the  matter  of  the  atmosphere  are  drawn  towards 
the  root  and  blade,  and  the  plant  augments  in  size.  We 
have  in  succession  the  stalk,  the  ear,  the  full  com  in  the 
ear ;  the  cycle  of  molecular  action  being  completed  b;  the 
production  of  grains,  similar  to  that  with  which  the  process 

Now  there  is  nothing  in  this  process  which  necessarily 
eludes  the  conceptive  or  imagining  power  of  the  human 
mind.  An  intellect  the  same  in  kind  aa  our  own  would, 
if  only  su6Bciently  expanded,  be  able  to  follow  the  whole 
ptocess  from  beginning  to  end.  It  would  see  every  mole- 
cule placed  in  its  position  by  the  specific  attractions  and 
repulsions  exerted  between  it  and  other  molecules,  the 
whole  pn)cess,  and  its  consummation,  being  an  instance  of 
the  play  of  molecidar  force.  Given  the  grain  and  its 
ennronment,  the  pm'ely  human  intellect  might,  if  suffi- 
ciently expanded,  trace  out  &  priori  every  step  of  the 
process  of  growth,  and,  by  the  application  of  purely 
mechanical  principles,  demonstrate  that  the  cycle  must 
end,  as  it  is  seen  to  end,  in  the  reproduction  of  forms  like 
that  with  which  it  began.  A  necessity  rules  here,  similar 
to  that  which  rules  the  pknets  in  their  circuits  round  the 
sun. 

You  will  notice  that  I  am  stating  the  truth  strongly, 
as  at  the  beginning  we  agreed  it  should  be  stated.  But  I 
most  go  still  further,  and  affirm  that  in  the  eye  of  science 
the  animal  boiiy  is  just  as  much  the  product  of  molecular 
force  as  the  stalk  and  ear  of  com,  or  as  the  crystal  of  salt 
or  sugar.  Many  of  the  parts  of  the  body  are  obviously 
mechanical.  Take  the  human  heart,  for  example,  with  its 
system  of  valves,  or  take  the  exqiuaite  mechanism  of  the 
eye  or  hand.  Animal  heat,  moreover,  is  the  same  in  kind 
as  the  heat  of  a  6re,  being  produced  by  the  same  chemical 
process.    Animal  motion,  too,  is  as  directly  derived  from 
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the  food  of  the  animal,  as  the  motion  of  Trevethyck's 
walking-engine  from  the  fuel  In  its  furnace.  As  r^^arda 
matt«r,  the  animal  body  creates  nothing ;  as  regards  force, 
it  creates  nothing.  Which  of  you  by  taking  thought  can 
add  one  cubit  to  his  stature  ?  All  that  has  been  said, 
then,  regarding  the  plant,  may  be  restated  vith  regard  ta 
the  animaL  Every  particle  that  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  a  muscle,  a  nerve,  or  a  bone,  has  been  placed  in 
its  position  by  molecular  force.  And  unless  the  existence 
of  law  in  these  matters  be  denied,  and  the  element  of 
caprice  introduced,  we  must  conclude  that,  given  the  re- 
lation of  any  molecule  of  the  body  to  its  environment, 
its  po:iitioa  in  the  body  might  be  determined  mathe- 
matically. Our  difficulty  is  not  with  the  quality  of  the 
problem,  but  with  its  complexity ;  and  this  difficulty 
might  be  met  by  the  simple  expansion  of  the  faculties  we 
now  possess.  Given  this  expansion,  with  the  necessary 
molecular  data,  and  the  chick  might  be  deduced  as 
rigorously  and  as  logically  from  the  egg,  as  the  existence 
of  Neptune  from  the  disturbances  of  Uranus,  or  as  conical 
refraction  from  the  undulatory  theory  of  light. 

You  see  I  am  not  mincing  matters,  but  avowing 
nakedly  what  many  scientific  thinkers  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly believe.  The  formation  of  a  crystal,  a  plant,  or 
an  animal,  is,  in  their  eyes,  a  purely  mechanical  problem, 
which  differs  from  the  problems  of  ordinary  mechanics,  in 
the  smallness  of  the  masses,  and  the  complexity  of  the 
processes  involved.  Here  you  have  one  half  of  our  dual 
truth ;  let  us  now  glance  at  the  other  half.  Associated 
with  this  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  animal  body  we 
have  phenomena  no  less  certain  than  those  of  ph3rBic3,  but 
between  which  and  the  mechanism  we  discern  no  neces- 
sary connection.  A  man,  for  example,  can  say '  I  feel, 
*I  think,'  'I  love;,'  but  how  does  conadousnaa  infuse 
itself  into  the  problem  ?     The  human  brain  is  said  to  be 
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tbe  organ  of  thought  and  feeling :  when  we  are  hurt,  the 
brain  fecla  it ;  vhen  ve  ponder,  it  ia  the  hrain  that  tbiuks ; 
when  our  passions  or  affections  are  escited,  it  is  through 
the  instrument^ty  of  the  hrain.  Let  us  endeavour  to 
be  a  little  more  precise  here.  I  hardly  imagine  there  exists 
a  profound  scientific  thinker,  who  has  reflected  upon  the 
subject,  unwilling  to  admit  the  extreme  probability  of  tlie 
hypothesis,  that  for  every  fact  of  consciousness,  whether 
in  the  domain  of  sense,  of  thouglit,  or  of  emotion,  a 
definite  molecular  condition,  of  motion  or  structure,  is  eei 
up  in  the  brain ;  or  who  would  be  dioposed  even  to  deny 
that  if  the  motion,  or  structure,  be  induced  by  internal 
causes  instead  of  external,  the  effect  on  consciousness  will 
be  the  same  ?  Let  any  nerve,  for  example,  be  thrown  l)y 
morbid  action  into  the  precise  state  of  motion  which 
would  be  communicated  to  it  by  the  pulaes  of  a  heated 
body,  surely  that  nerve  will  declare  itself  hot — the  mind 
will  accept  the  subjective  intimation  exactly  as  if  it  were 
objective.  Tlie  retina  may  be  excited  by  purely  me- 
chanical means.  A  blow  on  the  eye  causes  a  luminous 
flash,  and  the  mere  pressure  of  the  finger  on  the  external 
ball  produces  a  star  of  light,  which  Newton  compared  to 
the  circles  on  a  peacock's  tail.  Disease  makes  people 
see  visions  and  dream  dreams ;  but,  in  all  such  cases, 
could  we  examine  the  organs  implicated,  we  should,  on 
philosophical  grounds,  expect  to  find  them  in  that  pr^ 
cise  molecular  condition  which  the  real  objects,  if  present, 
would  superinduce. 

The  relation  of  physics  to  consciousness  being  thus 
invariable,  it  follows  that,  given  the  state  of  the  brain, 
the  corresponding  thought  or  feeling  might  be  inferred: 
or,  given  the  thought  or  feeling,  the  corresponding  state 
of  the  brain  might  be  inferred.  But  how  inferred  ?  It 
woidd  be  at  bottom  not  a  case  of  logical  inference  at  all, 
but  of  empirical  association.     You  may  reply,  that  many 
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of  the  iBferences  of  science  are  of  this  character — the  in- 
ference, for  example,  that  an  electric  current,  of  a  given 
direction,  will  deflect  a  magnetic  needle  in  a  definite  way. 
But  the  cases  differ  in  this,  that  the  passage  from  the 
current  to  the  needle,  if  not  demonstrable,  is  thinkable, 
and  that  we  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  the  final  mechanical 
solution  of  the  problem.  But  the  passage  from  the  physics 
of  the  brain  to  the  corresponding  facts  of  consciousneos  is 
unthinkable.  Granted  that  a  definite  thought,  and  a  defi- 
nite molecular  action  in  the  brain,  occur  simultaneously; 
we  do  not  possess  the  intellectual  organ,  nor  apparently 
any  rudiment  of  the  organ,  which  would  enable  us  to  pass, 
by  a  process  of  reasoning,  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
They  appear  together,  but  we  do  not  know  why.  Were 
our  minds  and  senses  so  expanded,  strengthened,  and 
illuminated,  as  to  enable  ua  to  see  and  feel  the  very  molen 
cules  of  the  brain ;  were  we  capable  of  following  all  their 
motions,  all  their  groupings,  all  their  electric  discharges, 
if  such  there  be ;  and  were  we  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  corresponding  states  of  thought  and  feeling,  we  should 
be  as  &r  as  ever  from  the  solution  of  the  problem,  '  How 
are  these  physical  processes  connected  with  the  facts  of 
consciousness  ? '  The  chasm  between  the  two  classes  of 
phenomena  would  still  remain  intellectually  impassable. 
Let  the  consciousness  of  love,  for  example,  be  associated 
with  a  right-handed  spiral  motion  of  the  molecules  of  the 
brain,  and  the  consciousness  of  hate  with  a  left-handed 
spiral  motion.  We  should  then  know,  when  we  love,  that 
the  motion  is  in  one  direction,  and,  when  we  hate,  that  the 
motion  is  in  the  other ;  but  the  *  why  ? '  woidd  remain  ai 
unanswerable  as  before. 

In  affirming  that  the  growth  of  the  body  is  mechanical, 
and  that  thoight,  aa  exercised  by  us,  has  its  correlative 
in  the  physics  of  the  brain,  I  think  the  position  of  the 
'  Materialist '  is  stated,  as  far  as  that  position  is  a  tenable 
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one.  I  think  the  materialist  will  be  able  finally  to  main- 
tain this  poflition  against  all  attacks ;  but  I  do  not  think, 
in  the  present  couditioo  of  the  human  mind,  that  he  can 
pass  beyond  this  position.  I  do  not  think  he  is  entitled 
to  say  that  his  molecular  groupings,  and  motions,  explain 
everything.  In  reality  they  explain  nothing.  The 
utmost  he  can  affirm  is  the  association  of  two  classes  of 
phenomena,  of  whose  real  bond  of  union  he  is  in  absolute 
ignorance.  The  problem  of  the  connection  of  body  and 
soul  is  as  insoluble,  in  its  modem  form,  aa  it  was  in  the 
pre-scientific  ages.  Phosphorus  is  known  to  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  human  brain,  and  a  trenchant 
German  writer  has  exclaimed,  'Ohne  Phonphor,  kein 
Gedanke  I '  That  may  or  may  not  be  the  case ;  but  even 
if  we  knew  it  to  be  the  case,  the  knowledge  would  not 
lighten  our  darkne  b.  On  both  aides  of  the  zone  here 
assigned  to  the  materialist  he  is  equally  helpless.  If  you 
ask  him  whence  is  this  '  Matter '  of  which  we  have  been 
discoursing — who  or  what  divided  it  into  molecules,  who 
or  nhat  impressed  upon  them  this  necessity  of  running 
into  organic  forms — he  has  no  answer.  Science  is  mute 
in  reply  to  these  questions.  But  if  the  materialist  is  con- 
founded and  science  rendered  dumb,  who  else  is  prepared 
with  a  solution?  To  whom  has  this  arm  of  the  Lord 
been  revealed  ?  Let  ua  tower  our  heads,  and  acknowledge 
our  ignorance,  priest  and  philosopher,  one  and  alL 

Perhaps  the  mystery  may  resolve  itself  into  knowledge 
at  some  future  day.  The  process  of  things  upon  this  earth 
has  been  one  of  amelioration.  It  is  a  long  vray  from  the 
Iguanodon  and  his  contemporaries,  to  the  President  and 
Members  of  the  British  Association.  And  whether  we 
regard  the  improvement  from  the  scientifio  or  from  the 
theological  point  of  view — as  the  result  of  progressive 
development,  or  of  successive  exhibitions  of  creative 
energy— neither  view  entitles  us   to  assume  that  man's 
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prefieiit  fiiculties  end  the  Beriea,  that  the  process  of 
amelioration  ends  with  him.  A  time  may  therefore  come 
when  this  ultra-scientific  region,  by  which  we  are  now 
enfolded,  may  offer  itself  to  terrestrial,  if  not  to  human, 
investigation.  Two-thirds  of  the  rays  emitted  by  the 
■un  foil  to  arouse  the  sense  of  vision.  The  rays  exist, 
but  the  visual  organ  requisite  for  their  translation  into 
Kght  does  Dot  exist.  And  eo  from  this  region  of  dark- 
ness and  mystery  which  surrounds  us,  rays  may  now  be 
darting,  which  require  but  the  development  of  the  proper 
intellectual  organs  to  translate  them  into  knowledge 
as  far  surpassing  ours,  as  ours  auFpasses  that  of  the  wallow- 
ing reptiles  which  once  held  possession  of  this  planet. 
Meanwhile  the  mystery  is  not  without  its  uses.  It  certainly 
may  be  made  a  power  in  the  human  soul ;  but  it  is  a 
power  which  has  feeling,  not  knowledge,  for  its  base.  It 
may  be,  wiU  be,  and  1  hope  is  turned  to  account,  both  in 
steadying  and  strengthening  the  intellect,  and  in  rescuing 
man  from  that  littleness  to  which,  in  the  siniggle  for 
existence,  or  for  precedence  in  the  world,  he  is  continually 
prone. 


The  reader  who  honours  the  'Belfast  Address' with 
his  attention,  may  fitly  supplement  its  perusal  by  that  of 
the  foregoing  Fragment.     1876. 
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SCIENTIFIC   USE  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 
1870. 

■  LatUy,  pkytictd  invaiigalum,  more  tian  aHj/liing  briidea,  htlja  to  Ifach 
•I  tit  aetnal  talut  and  right  vm  of  (A«  Jmaginalioii — d/  thai  wandroiu 
fasultg,  ahici,  U/l  to  ratKhlt  unamtniled,  Uadt  tu  ailraj/  into  a  vUdtrwU 
^ ptTp/exitiei  and  rrrori,  a  land  of  vdtlt  and  ihadotut;  but  tehich,  propfr/y 
eoatrolitd  iy  experient*  and  r^fltcltim,  Ucomti  tAe  noblnl  atlrib»te  of  man  ; 
t/tt  lourft  of  porlic  fftniu*,  Me  i>i4lrumtnl  of  diKooerym  Seienee,V!ilioul  lA« 
aid  pf  VihieX  Neaiton  mould  never  iaw  iNtm/af  JtuxioiiM,  nor  Daty  hant  dt- 
eompotrd  lit  tartke  a%d  atkalUt,  nor  tnouid  Chtumiiu  hart  found  another 
Conliaent.' — Addreu  to  tbs  fioyot  Society  bj  i(«  PresidoDt  Sir  BenjuDiiD 
Brodie.  KoTembar  30,  1869. 

I  CARRIED  with  me  to  the  Alps  thia  year  the  heavy 
burden  of  this  evening's  work.  In  the  way  of  new 
investigation  I  had  nothing  complete  enough  to  be  brought 
before  you ;  so  all  that  remained  to  me  was  to  &1I  back 
upon  such  reeidues  as  could  be  found  in  the  depths  of  con- 
sciousness, and  out  of  them  to  spin  the  fibre,  and  weave  the 
web,  of  this  discourse.  Save  from  memory  I  had  no  direct 
aid  upon  the  mountains ;  but  to  spur  up  the  emotions, 
on  which  BO  much  depends,  as  well  as  to  nourish  indirectly 
the  intellect  and  will,  I  took  with  me  four  works,  comprising 
two  volumes  of  poetry,  Goethe's  *  Farbenlehre,'  and  the 
work  on  *  Logic '  recently  published  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Baio. 

The  spur,  however,  was  no  match  for  the  integu- 
ment of  dulness  it  had  to  pierce.  In  Goethe,  so 
noble  otherwise,  I  chiefly  noticed  the  self-inflicted  hurts 
of  genius,  as  it  broke  in  vain  against  the  philosophy  of 
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Newton.  For  a  time,  Mr.  Bain  became  my  principal 
companion.  I  found  him  learned  and  practical,  shining 
generally  with  a  dry  light,  but  exhibiting  at  times  a  flush 
of  emotional  strength,  which  proved  that  even  logicians 
share  the  common  fire  of  humanity.  He  intereeted  me 
most  when  he  became  the  mirror  of  my  own  condition 
Neither  intellectually  nor  socially  is  it  good  for  man  to 
he  alone,  and  the  griefs  of  thought  are  more  patiently 
borne  when  we  find  that  they  have  been  experienced  by 
another.  From  certain  passages  in  his  book  I  could  infer 
that  Mr.  £ain  was  no  stranger  to  such  son'ows.  Take 
this  as  an  illustration.  Speaking  of  the  ebb  of  intellec- 
tual force,  which  we  all  from  time  to  time  experience, 
Mr.  Bain  says :  '  The  uncertainty  where  to  look  for  the 
nest  opening  of  discovery  brings  the  pain  of  conflict 
and  the  debility  of  indecision.'  Those  words  hare  in 
them  the  true  ring  of  personal  experience.  The  action  of 
tlie  investigator  is  periodic.  He  grapples  with  a  subject 
of  enquiry,  wrestles  with  it,  overcomes  it,  exhausts,  it  may 
be,  both  himself  and  it  for  the  time  being.  He  breathes 
a  space,  and  then  renews  the  struggle  in  another  field. 
Now  this  period  of  halting  between  two  investigations  is 
not  always  one  of  pure  repose.  It  is  often  a  period  of 
doubt  and  discomfort — of  gloom  and  ennui.  *  The  un- 
certainty where  to  look  for  the  next  opening  of  discovery 
brings  tlie  pain  of  conflict  and  the  debility  of  indecision.* 
Such  was  my  precise  condition  in  the  Alps  this  year ;  and 
it  was  under  these  evil  circumstances  that  I  had  to  equip 
myself  for  the  hour  and  the  ordeal  that  are  now  come. 

Gladly,  however,  as  I  should  have  seen  this  duty  in 
other  hands,  it  was  not  to  be  evaded.  In  some  fashion 
or  other — on  the  higher  levels  of  thought,  or  on  the  flats 
of  common-pUce — the  task  bad  to  be  accomplished.  My 
case  for  a  time  resembled  that  of  a  sick  doctor  who  had 
forgotten  his  art,  and  who  sorely  needed  the  prescription 
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of  a  friend.  Mr.  Bain  wrote  one  for  me.  '  Your  present 
knowledge,'  he  said, '  must  forge  the  links  of  connection 
between  what  has  been  already  achieved  and  what  is  now 
required."  In  these  words  he  admonished  me  to  review 
the  past,  and  recover  from  it  the  broken  ends  of  former 
investigations.  I  tried  to  do  so.  Previous  to  going  to 
Svritzerland  I  bad  been  tblaking  much  of  light  and  heat, 
of  orgnnic  germs,  atoms,  comets,  and  skies.  With  one  or 
another  of  these  I  now  sought  to  re-fonn  an  alliance,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  establishing  a  kind  of  cohesion 
between  thought  and  Light. 

The  disciplines  of  common  life  are,  in  great  part, 
exercises  in  the  relations  of  space,  or  in  the  mental 
grouping  of  bodies  in  space ;  and,  by  such  exercises,  the 
mind  ia,  to  some  extent,  pi^pared  for  the  reception  of 
physical  conceptions.  Assiuning  this  preparation  on  your 
part,  the  wish  grew  within  me  to  trace,  and  to  enable  you 
to  trace,  uome  of  the  more  occult  operations  of  the  agent 
just  referred  to.  I  wished,  if  possible,  to  take  you  beyond 
the  boundary  of  mere  observation,  into  a  region  where 
things  are  intellectually  discerned,  and  to  show  you  there 
the  hidden  mechanism  of  optical  action. 

But  how  are  those  hidden  things  to  be  revealed  ? 
How  are  we  to  lay  hold  of  the  physical  basis  of  light, 
since,  like  that  of  life  itself,  it  lies  entirely  without  the 
domain  of  the  senses?  Philosophers  nay  be  right  in 
affirming  that  we  cannot  transcend  experience ;  but  we 
can,  at  all  events,  carry  it  a  long  way  from  its  origin. 
We  can  also  magnify,  diminish,  qualify,  and  combine  ex- 
periences, so  as  to  render  them  tt  for  purposes  entirely 
new.  Urged  to  the  attempt  by  sensible  phenomena,  we 
find  ourselves  gifted  with  the  power  of  forming  mental 
images  of  the  ultra-Bensible ;  and  by  this  power,  when 
duly  chastened  and  controlled,  we  can  lighten  the  dark- 
■  '  lodactioD,'  p.  432. 
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ness  whicb  Burroimds  the  world  of  the  senses.  There 
are  Tories  even  in  Bcience  who  regard  Imagination  as  a 
faculty  to  be  feared  and  avoided  rather  than  employed. 
They  have  observed  its  action  in  weak  veaHels,  and  aro 
nnduly  impressed  by  its  disasters.  But  tbey  might  with 
equal  justice  point  to  exploded  boilers  as  an  argument 
against  the  use  of  steam.  Nourished  by  knowledge 
patiently  won ;  bounded  and  conditioned  by  co-opeiant 
lleason ;  imagination  becomes  the  prime  mover  of  tho 
physical  discoverer.  Newton's  passage  from  a  falling 
apple  to  a  falling  moon  was,  at  the  outset,  a  leap  of  the 
prepared  imagination.  In  Faradiiy  the  exercise  of  this 
faculty  preceded  all  his  experiments,  and  its  function  has 
been  impressively  set  forth  by  Rrodie.'  When  William 
Thomson  tries  to  place  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter 
between  his  compass  points,  and  to  apply  to  them  a  scale 
of  millimetres,  it  is  an  act  of  the  scientific  imagination. 
And  in  much  that  has  been  recently  said  about  protoplat^m 
and  life  we  have  the  outgoings  of  this  faculty  guided  and 
controlled  by  the  known  analogies  of  science.  In  fact, 
without  this  power,  our  knowledge  of  nature  would  be 
a  mere  tabulation  of  co-existences  and  sequences.  We 
should  still  believe  in  the  succession  of  day  and  night,  of 
summer  and  winter ;  but  the  soul  of  Force  would  be  dis- 
lodged from  our  universe;  causal  relations  would  disappear, 
and  with  them  that  science  which  is  now  binding  the 
parts  of  nature  to  an  organic  whole. 

I  Rhould  like  to  illustrate  by  a  few  simple  instances  tho 
use  that  scientific  men  have  already  made  of  this  power  of 
imagination,  and  to  indicate  afterwards  some  of  the  further 
uses  tbat  they  are  likely  to  make  of  it.  Let  us  begin  with 
the  rudimentary  experiences.  Observe  the  falling  of  heavy 
rain-drops  into  a  tranquil  pond.     Kach  drop  as  it  strikes 
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the  water  becomes  a  centre  of  disturbance,  from  vhich  a 
series  of  ring-ripples  expand  outwards.  Gravity  and  inertia 
are  tfae  agents  by  which  this  ware-motion  is  produced,  and 
a  rough  experiment  will  suflSce  to  ehow  that  the  rate  of 
propagation  does  not  amount  to  a  foot  a  second.  A  series 
of  iilight  mechanical  shocksia  experienced  by  a  body  plunged 
in  the  water,  as  the  wavelets  reach  it  in  succesBion.  But  a 
finer  motion  is  at  the  same  time  set  up  and  prop^ated. 
If  the  head  and  ears  be  imoierBed  id  the  water,  as  in  an 
experiment  of  Franklin's,  the  shock  of  the  drop  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  auditory  nerve — the  tick  of  the  drop  is  heard. 
Now,  this  sonorous  impulse  is  propagated,  not  at  the  rate 
of  a  foot,  but  at  the  rate  of  4,700  feet  a  second.  In  this 
case  it  is  not  the  gravity  but  the  elasticity  of  the  water 
that  is  the  uiging  force.  Every  liquid  particle  pushed 
against  its  neighbour  delivers  up  its  motion  with  extreme 
rapidity,  and  the  pulse  is  propagated  as  a  thrill.  The  in- 
compressibility  of  water,  as  illustrated  by  the  famous 
Florentine  experiment,  js  a  measure  of  ita  elasticity ;  and 
to  the  possession  of  this  property,  in  so  high  a  d^ree,  the 
rapid  transmission  of  a  sound-pulse  through  water  is  to  be 
ascribed. 

But  water,  as  you  know,  is  not  necessary  to  the  conduc- 
tion of  sound  ;  air  is  its  most  common  vehicle.  And  you 
know  that  when  the  air  possesses  the  particular  density 
and  elasticity  corresponding  to  the  temperature  of  freezing 
water,  the  velocity  of  sound  in  it  is  1,090  feet  a  second. 
It  is  almost  exactly  one-fourth  of  the  velocity  in  water ; 
the  reason  being  that  though  the  greater  weight  of  the 
water  tends  to  diminish  the  velocity,  the  enormous  mole- 
cular elasticity  of  the  liquid  far  more  than  atones  for  the 
disadvantage  due  to  weight.  By  various  contri\-ances  we  can 
compel  the  vibrations  of  the  air  to  declare  themsftlves ;  we 
know  the  lengt  h  and  frequency  of  the  sonorous  waves,  and  we 
have  also  obtained  great  mastery  over  the  varioua  methods 
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by  wbicfa  the  aii  is  thrown  into  vibratioii.  We  know  the 
phenomena  and  laws  of  vibrating  rods,  of  organ-pipes, 
strings,  membranes,  plates,  and  bells.  We  can  aboliab 
one  sound  b;  another.  We  know  the  physical  meaning  of 
music  and  noise,  of  harmony  and  discord.  In  short,  as 
regards  sound  in  general^  we  have  a  very  clear  notion  of 
the  external  physical  processes  which  correspond  to  our 
sensations. 

In  the  phenomena  of  soimd,  we  travel  a  very  little  way 
from  downright  sensible  experience.  Still  the  imagination 
is  to  some  extent  exerciaed.  The  bodily  eye,  for  example, 
cannot  see  the  condeneationa  and  rarefactions  of  the  waves 
of  sound.  We  construct  them  in  thought,  and  we  believe 
as  firmly  in  their  existence  as  in  that  of  the  air  itself. 
But  now  our  experience  is  to  be  earned  into  a  new  region, 
where  a  new  use  is  to  be  made  of  it.  Having  mastered 
the  cause  and  mechanism  of  sound,  we  desire  to  know  the 
cause  and  mechanism  of  light.  We  wish  to  extend  our 
enquiries  from  the  auditory  to  the  optic  nerve.  There  is 
in  the  human  intellect  a  power  of  expansion — I  might 
almost  call  it  a  power  of  creation — which  is  brought  into 
play  by  the  simple  brooding  upon  facts.  The  legend  of 
the  Spirit  brooding  over  chaos  may  have  originated  in  a 
knowledge  of  this  power.  Id  the  case  now  before  us  it 
has  manifested  itself  by  transplanting  into  Rpace,  for  the 
purposes  of  light,  an  adequately  modified  form  of  the 
mechanism  of  sound.  We  know  intimately  whereon  the 
velocity  of  sound  depends.  When  we  lessen  the  density 
of  a  medium,  and  preserve  its  elasticity  constant,  we  au^ 
ment  the  velocity.  When  we  heighten  the  elasticity,  and 
keep  the  density  constant,  we  also  augment  the  velocity. 
A  small  density,  therefore,  and  a  great  elasticity,  are  the 
two  things  necessary  to  rapid  propagation.  14'ow  light  is 
known  to  move  with  the  astounding  velocity  of  186,000 
miles  a  second.     How  is  such  a  velocity  to  be  obtained  ? 
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By  boldly  diffuGing  in  epace  a  medium  of  the  requisite 
tonuity  and  elasticity. 

Let  ug  make  such  a  medium  our  starting-point,  and, 
endowing  it  vith  one  or  two  other  necessary  qualities, 
let  us  handle  it  in  accordance  witli  strict  mechanical  laws. 
Let  us  then  carry  our  results  from  the  world  of  theory 
into  the  world  of  sense,  and  see  whether  our  deductions 
do  not  issue  in  the  very  phenomena  of  light  which  ordi- 
nary knowledge  and  skilled  experiment  reveaL  If  in  all 
the  multiplied  varieties  of  these  phenomena,  iucluding 
those  of  the  most  remote  and  entangled  description,  this 
fundamental  conception  always  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
the  truth  ;  if  no  contradiction  to  our  deductions  from  i( 
be  found  in  eitemal  nature,  but  on  all  sides  agreement 
and  verification ;  if,  moreover,  as  in  the  case  of  Conical 
Befraction  and  in  other  cases,  it  actually  forces  upon  our 
attention  phenomena  which  no  eye  had  previously  seen, 
and  which  no  mind  had  previously  imagined — such  a  con- 
oeption  must,  we  think,  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
figment  of  the  scientific  fancy.  In  forming  it,  that  com- 
posite and  creative  power,  In  which  reason  and  imagina- 
tion are  united,  has,  we  believe,  led  us  into  a  world  not 
less  real  than  that  of  the  senses,  and  of  which  the  world 
of  sense  itself  is  the  suggestion  and  justification. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  however,  to  wish  to  fix  you  immov- 
ably in  this  or  in  any  other  theoretic  conception.  With 
all  onr  belief  of  it,  it  will  be  well  to  keep  the  theory  of 
a  luminiferouB  aether  plastic  and  capable  of  change.  You 
may,  moreover,  urge  that,  although  the  phenomena  occur 
(U  if  the  medium  existed,  the  absolute  demonstration  of 
its  existence  is  still  wanting.  Far  be  It  from  me  to  deny 
to  this  reasoning  such  validity  as  it  may  fairly  claim. 
I^et  tis  endeavour  by  means  of  analogy  to  form  a  fair 
estimate  of  its  force.  You  believe  that  in  society  you  are 
■amnmded  by  reasonable  beings  like  yourself.     You  are, 
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perhaps,  as  finnly  convinced  of  this  as  of  anything.  What 
is  your  warrant  for  this  conviction  ?  Simply  and  solely 
this :  your  fellow-Kn^atures  behave  as  if  they  were  reason- 
able ;  the  hypothesis,  for  it  is  notliing  more,  accounts  for 
the  facts.  To  take  an  eminent  example :  you  believe  that 
our  President  is  a  reasonable  being.  Why?  There  is  no 
known  method  of  superposition  by  which  any  one  of  us 
can  apply  himself  intellectually  to  another,  bo  as  to  de- 
monstrate coincidence  as  regards  the  possession  of  reason. 
If,  therefore,  you  hold  our  President  to  be  reasonable,  it 
is  because  he  behaves  as  if  be  were  reasonable.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  aether,  beyond  the  '  as  if  you  cannot  go. 
Nay,  I  should  not  wonder  if  a  close  comparison  of  the 
data  on  which  both  inferences  rest,  caused  many  respect- 
able persons  lo  conclude  that  the  aether  had  the  best 
of  it. 

This  imiveraal  medium,  this  light-aether  as  it  is  called, 
is  a  vehicle,  not  an  origin,  of  wav^motion.  It  receives 
and  transmits,  but  it  does  not  create.  Whence  does  it 
derive  the  motions  it  conveys  ?  For  the  must  part  from 
luminous  bodies.  By  this  motion  of  a  luminous  body  I 
do  not  mean  its  sensible  motion,  such  as  the  flicker  of  a 
candle,  or  the  shooting  out  of  red  prominences  from  the 
limb  of  the  sun.  I  mean  an  intestine  motion  of  the 
atoms  or  molecules  of  the  luminous  body.  But  here  a 
certain  reserve  is  necessary.  Many  chemists  of  the 
present  day  refuse  to  speak  of  atoms  and  molecules  aa 
real  things.  Their  caution  leads  them  to  stop  short  of 
the  clear,  sharp,  mechanically  intelligible  atomic  theory 
enunciated  by  Dalton,  or  any  form  of  that  theory,  and  to 
make  the  doctrine  of  'multiple  proportions'  their  intel- 
lectual bourne.  I  respect  the  caution,  though  I  think  it 
is  here  misplaced.  The  chemists  who  recoil  from  these 
notions  of  atoms  and  molecules  accept,  without  hesitation, 
the  Undulatory  Theory  of  Light.     Like  you  and  me  they 
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one  and  all  believe  in  an  aether  and  ibi  light-producing 
waves.  Let  us  consider  what  this  belief  involves.  Bring 
your  imaginations  once  more  into  play,  and  figure  a  series 
of  sound-vaves  passing  through  air.  Follow  them  up  to 
their  origin,  and  what  do  you  there  find?  A  definite, 
tangible,  vibrating  body.  It  may  be  the  vocal  chorda  of 
a  human  being,  it  may  be  an  organ-pipe,  or  it  may  be  a 
stretched  string.  Follow  in  the  eame  manner  a  train  of 
aether-waves  to  tiieir  source ;  remembering  at  the  name 
time  that  your  aether  is  matter,  dense,  elastic,  and  capable 
of  motions  subject  to,  and  determined  by,  mechanical 
laws.  What  then  do  you  expect  to  find  as  the  source  of  a 
series  of  aether-waves  P  Ask  your  imagination  if  it  will 
accept  a  vibrating  multiple  proportion — a  numerical  ratio 
in  a  state  of  oscillation  ?  I  do  not  think  it  will.  You 
cannot  crown  the  edifice  with  this  abstraction.  The  scien- 
tific ima^nation,  which  is  here  authoritative,  demands,  as 
the  origin  and  cause  of  a  series  of  aether-waves,  a  particle 
of  vibrating  matter  quite  as  definite,  though  it  may  be 
eicesBively  minute,  as  that  which  gives  origin  to  a  musical 
sound.  Such  a  particle  we  name  an  atom  or  a  molecule. 
I  think  the  intellect,  when  focussed  so  as  to  give  definition 
without  peaumbral  haze,  is  sure  to  realise  this  image  at 
the  latit. 

With  the  view  of  preserving  thouglit  continuous 
throughout  this  discourse,  and  of  preventing  either  failure 
of  ktxowledge,  or  of  memory,  from  causing  any  rent  in  our 
picture,  I  here  propose  to  run  rapidly  over  a  bit  of  ground 
which  is  probably  familiar  to  most  of  you,  but  which  I  am 
anxious  to  make  familiar  to  you  all.  The  waves  generated 
in  the  aether  by  the  swinging  atoms  of  luminous  bodies 
are  of  different  lengths  and  amplitudes.  The  amplitude 
ia  the  width  of  swing  of  the  individual  particles  of  the 
waves.  In  water-waves  it  is  the  height  of  the  crest  above 
the  to>ugh,  white  the  length  of  the  wave  is  the  distance 
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between  two  consecutive  crests.  The  aggregate  of  wavea 
emitted  by  the  sun  m^y  be  broadly  divided  into  two 
classes  :  the  one  class  competent,  the  other  incompetent, 
to  excite  vision.  But  the  light-producing  waves  differ 
markedly  among  tbemeelves  in  size,  form,  and  force. 
The  length  of  the  largest  of  these  waves  is  about  twice 
that  of  the  smallest,  but  the  amplitude  of  the  largest  is 
probably  a  hundred  times  that  of  the  smallest.  Now  the 
force  or  energy  of  the  wave,  which,  expressed  with  refer- 
ence to  sensation,  means  the  intensity  of  the  light,  is 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  amplitude.  Hence  the 
amplitude  being  one-hundredf(Jd,  the  energy  of  the 
largest  light-giving  waves  would  be  ten- thousandfold  that 
of  the  smallest.  This  is  not  improbable.  I  use  these 
figures  not  with  a  view  to  numerical  accuracy,  but  to  give 
you  definite  ideas  of  the  differences  that  probably  exist 
among  the  light-giving  waves.  And  if  we  take  the  whole 
range  of  solar  radiation  into  account — its  non-Wsual  as 
well  as  its  visual  waves — I  think  it  probable  that  the 
force,  or  energy,  of  the  largest  wave  is  a  million  times 
that  of  the  smallest. 

Turned  into  their  equivalents  of  sensation,  the  dif- 
ferent light-waves  produce  different  colours.  Ked,  for 
example,  is  produced  by  the  largest  waves,  violet  by  the 
smallest,  while  green  is  produced  by  a  wave  of  inter- 
mediate length  and  amplitude.  On  entering  from  air 
into  a  more  highly  refracting  substance,  such  as  glass  or 
water,  or  the  sulphide  of  carbon,  all  the  waves  are  re- 
tarded, but  the  smallest  ones  most.  This  furnishes  a 
means  of  separating  the  different  classes  of  waves  from 
each  other ;  in  other  words,  of  analysing  the  light.  Sent 
through  a  refracting  prism,  the  waves  of  the  sun  are 
turned  aside  in  different  degrees  from  their  direct  course, 
the  red  least,  the  violet  most.  They  are  virtually  pulled 
asunder,  and  they  paint  upon  a  white  screen  placed  to 
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receive  them  '  the  solar  spectrum.'  Strictly  speaking,  ths 
spectrum  embraces  aa  infinity  of  colours ;  but  the  limits  of 
language,  and  of  our  powers  of  distinction,  cause  it  to  be 
divided  into  aeven  segments ;  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo,  violet.  These  are  the  seven  primary  or  prism- 
atic colours. 

Separately,  or  mixed  in  various  proportions,  the  solar 
waves  yield  all  the  coloure  observed  in  nature  and  em- 
ployed in  art.  Collectively,  they  give  us  the  impression 
of  iruiteneBa.  Pure  unsifted  solar  light  ia  white ;  and,  if 
all  the  wave-constituents  of  such  light  be  reduced  in  the 
same  proportion,  the  light,  though  diminisbed  in  intensity, 
will  still  be  white.  The  whiteness  of  Alpine  snow  with 
the  sun  shining  upon  it,  is  barely  tolerable  to  the  eye. 
The  same  snow  under  an  overcast  firmament  is  still  whit«. 
Such  a  firmament  enfeebles  the  light  by  reflecting  it  uj^ 
wards ;  and  when  we  stand  above  a  cloud-field — on  an 
Alpine  summit,  for  instance,  or  on  the  top  of  Snowdon — 
and  see,  in  tbe  proper  direction,  the  sun  shining  on  th» 
clouds  below  us,  they  appear  dazzUngly  white.  Ordinary 
clouds,  in  fact,  divide  the  solar  light  impinging  on  tbem 
into  two  part« — a  reflected  part  and  a  transmitted  part,  in 
each  of  which  the  proportions  of  wave-motion  which  pro- 
duce the  impression  of  whiteness  are  sensibly  preserved, 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  condition  of  whiteness 
would  fail  if  all  the  waves  were  diminisbed  equally,  or  by 
the  same  absolute  quantity.  They  must  be  reduced  pro- 
portionaidy,  instead  of  equally.  If  by  tbe  act  of  reflec- 
tion the  waves  of  red  light  are  split  into  exact  halves, 
then,  to  preserve  the  light  white,  the  waves  of  yellow, 
orange,  green,  and  blue  must  also  be  split  into  exact  faalve!<. 
In  short,  the  reduction  must  take  place,  not  by  absolutely 
equal  quantities,  but  by  equal  fractional  parts.  In 
white  light  the  preponderance,  aa  regards  energy,  of  tbe 
larger  over  tbe  Bmaller  waves  must  always  be  immense. 
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Were  the  case  otherwise,  the  visual  correlative,  blue,  of 
the  fimaller  waves  would  have  the  upper  hand  in  our 
sensations. 

Not  only  are  the  waves  of  aether  reflected  by  clouds, 
by  solids,  and  liquids,  but  when  they  pass  from  light  air 
to  dense,  or  from  dense  air  to  light,  a  portion  of  the  wave- 
motion  is  always  reflected.  Now  our  atmosphere  changes 
cootiaually  in  density  from  top  to  bottom.  It  will  help 
our  conceptions  if  we  regard  it  as  made  up  of  a  series  of 
thin  concentric  layers,  or  shells  of  air,  each  shell  being  of 
the  same  density  throughout,  a  small  and  sudden  change 
of  density  occurring  in  passing  from  shell  to  shell.  Light 
would  be  reflected  at  the  limiting  surfaces  of  all  these 
shells,  and  their  action  would  be  practically  the  same  as 
that  of  the  real  atmosphere.  And  now  I  would  ask  your 
imagination  to  picture  this  act  of  reflection.  What  must 
become  of  the  reflected  light  ?  The  atmospheric  layers 
turn  their  convex  surfaces  towards  the  sun ;  they  are  so 
many  convex  mirrors  of  feeble  power ;  and  you  will  im- 
mediately perceive  that  the  light  regularly  reflected  from 
these  surfaces  cannot  reach  the  earth  at  all,  but  is  dis- 
persed in  space.  Light  thus  reflected  cannot  be  the  light 
of  the  sky. 

But,  thoiigh  the  sun's  light  is  not  reflected  in  this 
fashion  from  the  aeiial  layers  to  the  earth,  there  is  indu- 
bitable evidence  to  show  that  the  light  of  our  firmament 
is  reflected  light.  Proofs  of  the  most  cogent  descriptiop 
could  be  here  adduced ;  but  we  need  only  consider  that 
we  receive  light  at  the  same  time  from  all  parts  of  the 
hemisphere  of  heaven.  The  light  of  the  firmament  comes 
to  ua  across  the  direction  of  the  solar  rays,  and  even 
against  the  direction  of  the  solar  rays ;  and  this  lateral 
and  opposing  rush  of  wave-motion  can  only  be  due  to 
the  rebound  of  the  waves  from  the  air  itself,  or  from 
something:  suspended  in  the  air.     It  is  also  evident  that. 
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nnlike  tbe  action  of  clouds,  the  solar  light  is  not  reflected 
by  the  skj  in  the  proportions  which  produce  white.  The 
sky  is  blue,  which  indicates  an  excess  of  the  shorter 
waves.  In  accoimtirg  for  the  colour  of  the  sky,  tbe 
first  question  suggested  by  analogy  would  undoubtedly  be, 
Ib  not  the  air  blue?  Tbe  blueness  of  the  air  hoe,  in 
fact,  been  given  as  a  solution  of  the  blueness  of  the  aky. 
But  how,  if  the  air  be  blue,  can  the  light  of  sunrise  and 
sunset,  which  travels  through  vast  distances  of  air,  be 
yellow,  orange,  or  even  red  ?  The  passage  of  white  solar 
light  through  a  blue  medium  could  by  no  possibility  red- 
den the  light.  Tbe  hypothesis  of  a  blue  air  is  therefore 
uuteuable.  In  fact  the  agent,  whatever  it  in,  which 
sends  us  tbe  light  of  the  sky,  exercises  in  so  doing  a 
dichroitic  action.  The  light  reflected  is  blue,  the  light 
transmitted  is  orange  or  red.  A  marked  distinction  is 
thus  exhibited  between  the  matter  of  the  sky,  and  that 
of  an  ordinary  cloud,  which  exercises  no  such  dichroitic 
action. 

By  the  scientific  use  of  the  imagination  we  may 
penetrate  this  mystery  also.  The  cloud  takes  no  note 
of  size  on  tbe  part,  of  the  waves  of  aether,  but  reflects 
them  all  alike.  It  exercises  no  selective  action.  Now 
the  cause  of  this  may  be  that  the  cloud  particles  are  so 
large,  in  comparison  with  tbe  waves  of  aether,  as  to 
reflect  them  all  indiS'erently.  A  broad  cliff  reflects  an 
Atlantic  roller  as  easily  as  a  ripple  produced  by  a  sea- 
bird's  wing ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  large  reflecting  sur- 
faces, the  existing  difierences  of  magnitude  among  tlie 
waves  of  aether  may  disappear.  But  supposing  the  r^ 
fleeting  particles,  instead  of  being  veiy  large,  to  be  very 
small  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  waves.  In  this 
case,  instead  of  the  whole  wave  being  fronted  and  thrown 
back,  a  small  portion  only  is  shivered  ofl*.  The  great 
mass  of  the  wave  passes  over  such  a  particle  without  re- 

21  .-  . 
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flection.  Scatter,  then,  a  handful  of  such  minute  foreigo 
particles  in  our  atmosphere,  and  set  imaginatioD  to  watch 
their  action  upon  the  solar  waves.  Waves  of  all  sizes 
impinge  upon  the  particies,  aud  you  see  at  everj  collision 
a  portion  of  the  impinging  wave  struck  off;  all  the  waves 
of  the  spectrum,  from  the  extreme  red  to  the  extreme  vitH 
let,  being  thua  acted  upon. 

Remembering  that  the  red  waves  stand  to  the  blue 
much  in  the  relation  of  billows  to  ripplefi,  we  have  to  con- 
flider  whether  those  extremely  small  particles  are  com- 
petent to  scatter  all  the  waves  io  the  same  proportion.  If 
they  he  not — and  a  little  refiection  will  make  it  clear  th£t 
Ihey  are  not — the  production  of  colour  roust  be  an  iocident 
of  the  scattering.  Largiiness  is  a  thing  of  relation;  and 
the  smaller  the  wave,  the  greater  is  the  relative  eize  of  any 
particle  ou  which  the  wave  impiuges,  and  the  greater  also 
the  ratio  of  the  scattered  portion  of  the  wave,  to  the  total 
wave.  A  pebble,  placed  in  the  way  of  the  rtng-ripplea 
produced  by  heavy  rain-drops  on  a  tranquil  pond,  will 
scatter  a  large  fraction  of  each  ripple,  while  the  fractional 
part  of  a  larger  wave  thrown  back  by  the  same  pebble 
might  be  intinitesimaL  Now  we  have  already  made  it 
clear  to  our  minds  that  to  preserve  the  solar  light  white,  its 
constituent  proportions  must  not  be  altered  ;  but  in  the 
act  of  division  performed  by  these  very  small  particles  the 
proportions  are  altered ;  an  undue  fraction  of  the  smaller 
waves  is  scattered  by  the  particles,  and,  as  a  consequence 
in  the  scattered  light,  blue  will  be  the  predominant 
colour.  The  other  colours  of  the  spectrum  must,  to 
some  extent,  be  associated  with  the  blue.  They  are  not 
absent,  but  deficient.  We  ought,  in  fact,  to  have  them 
all,  but  in  diminishing  proportions,  from  the  violet  to 
the  red. 

We  have  here  presented  a  case  to  the  imagination,  and, 
uBuroing  the  undulatory  theory  to  be  a  reality,  we  have^ 
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1  think,  fairl;  reasoned  our  way  to  the  coDclusion,  that 
were  particles,  small  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  the 
aether  waves,  sown  in  our  atmosphere,  the  li^ht  scattered 
by  those  particles  would  be  exactly  such  as  we  observe  in 
our  azure  skies.  When  this  light  is  analysed,  all  the 
colours  of  the  spectrum  are  found,  and  they  are  found  in 
the  proportions  indicated  by  our  conclusion. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  light  which 
passes  unacattered  among  the  particles.  How  must  it  be 
finally  aSected?  By  its  successive  collisions  with  the 
particles  the  white  light  is  more  and  more  robbed  of  its 
shorter  waves;  it  therefore  loses  more  and  more  of  its 
due  proportion  of  blue.  The  result  may  be  anticipated. 
The  transmitted  b'ght,  where  short  distances  are  involved, 
will  appear  yellowish.  But  as  the  sun  sinks  towards  the 
horizon  the  atmospheric  distances  increase,  and  conse- 
quently the  number  of  the  scattering  particles.  They 
abstract  in  succession  the  violet,  the  indigo,  the  blue,  and 
even  disturb  the  proportions  of  green.  The  transmitted 
light  under  such  circumstances  must  pass  from  yellow 
through  orange  to  red.  This  also  is  exactly  what  we  find 
in  nature.  Thus,  while  the  refiected  light  gives  us  at 
noon  the  deep  azure  of  the  Alpine  skies,  the  transmitted 
light  gives  us  at  sunset  the  warm  crimson  of  the  Alpine 
snows.  The  phenomena  certainly  occur  as  if  our 
atmosphere  were  a  medium  rendered  slightly  turbid  by 
the  mechanical  suspension  of  exceedingly  small  toreign 
particles. 

Here,  as  before,  we  encounter  our  sceptical  'as  if.'  It 
is  one  of  the  parasites  of  science,  ever  at  hand,  and  ready 
to  plant  itself  and  sprout,  if  it  can,  on  the  weak  points  of 
our  philosophy.  But  a  strong  constitution  defies  the 
parasite,  and  in  our  case,  as  we  question  the  phenomena, 
probability  grows  like  growing  health,  until  in  the  one 
the  malady  of  doubt  is  completely  extirpated.     The  first 
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qaestion  that  Daturally  arises  is  this :  Can  email  particles 
he  really  proved  to  act  in  the  manner  indicated  ?  No 
doubt  of  il  Each  one  of  you  can  submit  the  question  to 
an  experimental  test.  Water  will  not  dissolve  resin,  but 
spirit  will  dissolve  it ;  and  when  spirit  holding  resin  in 
solution  is  dropped  into  water,  the  resin  immediately 
Beparateu  in  solid  particles,  which  render  the  water  milky. 
The  coarseness  of  this  precipitate  depends  on  the  quantity 
of  the  dissolved  resin.  You  can  cause  it  to  separate  either 
in  thick  clots  or  in  exceedingly  fine  particles.  Professor 
Briicke  has  given  us  the  proportions  which  produce 
particles  particularly  suited  to  our  present  purpose-  One 
gramme  of  clean  mastic  is  dissolved  in  eighty-seven 
grammes  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  transparent  solution 
is  allowed  to  drop  into  a  beaker  containing  clear  water, 
kept  briskly  stirred.  Ad  exceedingly  fine  precipitate  is 
thus  formed,  which  declares  its  presence  by  its  action 
upon  light.  Placing  a  dark  surface  behind  the  beaker, 
and  permitting  the  light  to  fall  into  it  from  the  top  or 
front,  the  medium  is  seen  to  be  distinctly  blue.  It  is  not 
perhaps  so  perfect  a  blue  as  may  be  seen  on  exceptional 
days  among  the  Alps  but  it  is  a  very  fair  skj-blue.  A 
trace  of  soap  in  water  gives  a  tint  of  blue.  London,  and 
I  fear  Liverpool,  milk  makes  an  approximation  to  the 
same  colour,  through  the  operation  of  the  same  cause  ; 
and  Helmholtz  has  irreverently  disclosed  the  fact  that 
the  deepest  blue  eye  is  simply  a  turbid  medium. 

The  action  of  turbid  media  upon  light  was  illustrated 
by  Goethe,  who,  though  unacquainted  with  the  undula- 
tor;  theory,  was  led  by  his  experiments  to  r^ard  the 
firmament  as  an  illiuninated  turbid  medium,  with  the  dark- 
nees  of  space  behind  it.  He  describes  glasses  showing  a 
bright  yellow  by  transmitted,  and  a  beautiful  blue  by  re- 
flected, light.  Professor  Stokes,  who  was  probably  the 
first   to   discern   the  real  nature  of  the  action  of  small 
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particles  on  the  vaves  of  aether,'  describes  a  glasa  of  a 
eimilar  kind.*  Capital  specimeDS  of  such  glass  are  to  be 
found  at  Salviati's,  in  St.  James's  Street.  What  artists 
call  *chill'  is  no  doubt  an  effect  of  tbis  deecription. 
Through  the  action  of  minute  particles,  the  browns  of  a 
picture  often  present  the  appearance  of  the  bloom  of  a 
plum.  By  rubbing  the  varnish  with  a  silk  handkerchief 
optical  continuity  is  established  and  the  chill  disappears. 
Some  years  ago  I  witnessed  Mr.  Hirst  experimenting  at 
Zermatt  on  the  turbid  water  of  the  Visp.  When  kept 
still  for  a  day  or  so,  the  grosser  matter  sank,  but  the 
finer  particles  remained  suspended,  and  gave  a  distinctly 
blue  tinge  to  the  water.  The  bluenens  of  certain  Alpine 
takes  has  been  shown  to  be  in  part  due  to  this  cause. 
Professor  Roscoe  has  noticed  several  striking  cases  of  a 
similar  kind.  la  a  very  remarkable  paper  the  late 
Principal  Forbes  showed  that  steam  issuing  from  the 
safety-valve  of  a  locomotive,  when  favourably  observed, 
exhibits  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  condensation  the  colours 
of  the  sky.  It  is  blue  by  reflected  light,  and  orange  or 
red  by  transmitted  light.  The  same  effect  as  pointed  out 
by  Goethe,  is  to  some  extent  exhibited  by  peat-smoke. 
More  than  ten  years  ago  I  amused  myself  at  Killamey 
by  observing,  on  a  calm  day,  the  straight  smoke-columns 
rising  from  the  cabin  chimneys.  It  was  easy  to  project 
the  lower  portion  of  a  column  against  a  dark  pine,  and 
its  upper  portion  against  a  blight  cloud.  The  smoke  in 
the  former  case  was  blue,  being  seen  mainly  by  reflected 

<  This  ia  iDferred  from  conroraation.  I  am  ant  sirare  that  ProFeuor 
Stokw  h«s  published  nnytbing  npon  the  BulgccL 

'  This  glaw.  bj  rrflecled  light,  hud  a  colour  'atrongly  rescmlUng  thnt 
of  »  decoction  of  bores-chestnut  Uirk.'  Curioudy  enuugh  Goolho  relem  to 
tliii  Turj  decoction:  'Mnn  nehme  eineo  Streifen  friechcr  Rinile  ran  der 
BuwIuiBlsiDie,  inHnBteckeden»IL>«D  in  ein  Olns  Wiuser,  unii  indnrkiirceBteD 
Zdt  weidcD  wic  du  TollkommeDslc  UimmslLilaa  entstafaen  leboii.' — Ooedu^i 
Wtrk*.  b.  Mil.  p.  24. 
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light ;  in  the  latter  case  it  was  reddish,  being  seen  m&ini; 
by  transmitted  light.  Such  smoke  was  not  in  exactly  the 
condition  to  give  us  the  glow  of  the  Alps,  but  it  was  a 
step  .n  this  direction.  BHicke's  fine  precipitate  above 
referred  to  looks  yellowish  by  transmitted  light;  bat,  by 
duly  strengthening  the  precipitate,  you  may  render  the 
white  light  of  noon  as  ruby-coloured  as  the  sun,  when 
seen  through  Liverpool  smoke,  or  upon  Alpine  borizoDs. 
I  do  not,  however,  point  to  the  gross  amoke  arising  from 
coal  as  an  illiistmtion  of  the  action  of  small  particles, 
because  etich  smoke  soon  absorbs  and  destroys  the  waves  of 
blue,  instead  of  sending  them  to  the  eyes  of  the  observer. 
These  multifarious  facts,  and  numberless  others  which 
cannot  now  be  referred  to,  are  explained  by  reference  to 
the  single  principle,  thut,  where  the  scattering  particles 
are  small  in  comparison  to  the  aethereal  waves,  we  have 
in  the  reflected  tight  a  greater  proportion  of  the  smaller 
waves,  and  in  the  transmitted  light  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  larger  waves,  than  existed  in  the  original  white  light. 
The  consequence,  as  regards  sensation,  is  that  in  the  one 
case  blue  is  predominant,  and  in  the  other  orange  or  red. 
Our  best  microscopes  can  readily  reveal  objects  not  more 
than  iiuoo*^  °^  ^°  '"'^^  ''^  diameter.  This  is  less  than  the 
length  of  a  wave  of  red  light.  Indeed  a  first-rate  micro- 
scope would  enable  us  to  discern  objects  not  exceeding  ip 
diameter  the  length  of  the  smallest  waves  of  the  visible 
spectrunL  By  the  microscope,  therefore,  we  can  test  our 
particles.  If  they  be  as  large  as  the  light-waves  they  will 
infallibly  be  seen;  and  if  they  be  not  so  seen,  it  is  because 
they  are  smaller.  I  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  President 
a  liquid  containing  Briicke's  precipitate.  The  liquid  was 
a  milky  blue,  and  Mr.  Huxley  applied  to  it  his  highest 
microscopic  power.  He  satisfied  me,  at  the  time,  that  had 
particles  of  even  jinmr?^^  ^^  ^i^  ^^^  '"  diameter  existed 
in  the  liquid,  they  could  not  have  escaped  detection.     But 
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no  particles  were  seen.     Under  the  microscope  the  turbid 
liquid  was  not  to  be  distinguished  from  distilled  water.' 

But  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  imitate,  far  more  closely 
than  we  have  hitherto  done,  the  natural  conditions  of  this 
problem.  We  can  generate,  in  air,  artificial  skies,  and 
prove  their  perfect  identity  with  the  natural  one,  as 
regards  the  exhibition  of  a  number  of  vboll;  unexpected 
phenomena.  By  a  continuous  process  of  growth,  more 
we  are  able  to  connect  sky-matter,  if  I  may  use  the  i 
with  molecular  matter  on  the  one  side,  and  with  i 
matter,  or  matter  in  sensible  masses,  on  the  other, 
illustmtion  of  this  I  will  take  an  experiment  sugg 
by  some  of  my  own  researches,  and  described  b; 
Morren  of  Marseilles  at  the  Exeter  meeting  of 
British  Association.  Sulphur  and  oxygen  combin 
form  sulphurous  acid  gas,  two  atoms  of  oxygen 
one  of  sulphur  constituting  the  molecule  of  sulphi 
acid.  It  has  been  recently  shown  that  wave 
aether  issuing  from  a  strong  source,  such  as  the 
or  the  electric  light,  are  competent  to  shake  asi 
the  atoms  of  gaseous  molecules.  A  chemist  would 
this, '  decomposition '  by  light ;  but  it  behoves  us,  wh 
examining  the  power  and  function  of  the  imaginatic 
keep  constantly  before  us  the  physical  images  i 
underlie  our  terms.  Therefore  I  say,  sharply  and 
nitely,  that  the  components  of  the  molecules  of 
phuroua  acid  are  shaken  asnnder  by  the  aether-w 
Enclosing  snlphnrous  acid  in  a  suitable  vessel,  placi 
in  a  dark  room,  and  sending  through  it  a  powerful  1 
of  light,  we  at  first  see  nothing:  the  vessel  containin 
gas  seems  as  empty  as  a  vacuum.     Soon,  however, : 

'  Ukc Dr. BurdoD SuidcrsaD'a  'pTTOgon,'  the  particlcRot  mastic] 
Titliout  sensible  hiudrance,  through  Eltcring-paper.  Bj  such  filter 
freedom  from  suspended  pmrticles  is  secured.  The  application  of 
deascd  beam  to  the  GItrate  renders  this  at  once  erlilent.     I87S. 
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the  track  of  the  beam  a  beautiful  sky-blue  colour  in  ob- 
served,  which  is  due  to  light  scattered  by  the  liberated 
particles  of  sulphur.  For  a  time  the  blue  grows  more 
intense  ;  it  then  becomes  whitish  |  and  ends  in  a  more  or 
less  perfect  white.  When  the  action  is  continued  long 
enough,  the  tube  is  filled  with  a  dense  cloud  of  sulphur 
particles,  which  by  the  application  of  proper  means  may 
be  rendered  indiTidually  visible.' 

Here,  then,  our  aether-waves  untie  the  bond  of  chemical 
affinity,  and  liberate  a  body — sulphur — which  at  ordinary 
temperatures  is  a  solid,  and  which  therefore  soon  becomes 
an  object  of  the  senses.  We  have  first  of  all  the  free 
atoms  of  sulphur,  which  are  incompetent  to  stir  the  retina 
sensibly  with  scattered  light.  But  these  atoms  gradually 
coalesce  and  form  particles,  which  grow  larger  by  continual 
accretion,  until  after  a  minute  or  two  they  appear  as  sky- 
matter.  In  this  condition  they  are  themselves  invisible; 
but  they  send  an  amount  of  wave-mntioo  to  the 
retina,  sufficient  to  produce  the  firmamental  blue.  The 
particles  continue,  or  may  be  caused  to  continue,  in 
this  condition  for  a  considerable  time,  during  which  no 
microscope  can  cope  with  them.  But  they  grow  slowly 
larger,  and  pass  by  insensible  gradations  into  the  state 
of  cloudf  when  they  can  no  longer  elude  the  armed 
eye.  Thus,  without  solution  of  continuity,  we  start  with 
matter  in  the  molecule,  and  end  with  matter  in  the 
mass;  sky-matter  being  the  middle  term  of  the  series  of 
tran  sfonnations. 

Instead  of  sulphurous  acid,  We  might  choose  a  dozen 
other  substances,  and  produce  the  same  efToct  with  all  of 
them.  In  the  case  of  some — probably  in  the  case  of  all 
— it  is  possible  to  preserve  matter  in  the  firmamental  con- 

■  H.  Momn  vm  miiUktn  in  anppwing  that  n  modicum  of  lulphnrou 
tdd,  in  tha  diying  tulwa,  hod  aoy  ibsre  in  tha  production  of  th«  'Mtini* 
•louda  '  daacribed  by  me. 
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dition  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutee  under  the  continnal 
operation  of  the  light.  During  these  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  the  particles  constantly  grow  larger,  without  ever 
eiceeding  the  size  requisite  to  the  production  of  the 
celestial  blue.  Now  when  two  vcBsels  are  placed  before 
us,  each  containing  sky-matter,  it  is  poEsible  to  state 
with  great  distinctness  which  vessel  contains  the  largest 
particles.  The  eye  is  very  sensitive  to  differences  of 
.ight,  when,  as  in  our  experiments,  it  is  in  compara- 
tive darkness,  and  the  wave-motion  thrown  against  the 
retina  is  Email.  The  larger  particles  declare  themselves 
by  the  greater  whiteness  of  their  scattered  light.  Call 
now  to  mind  the  observation,  or  effort  at  observation, 
made  by  our  President,  when  he  failed  to  distinguish  the 
particles  of  mastic  in  Briicke's  medium,  and  when  you  have 
done  this,  please  follow  me.  A  beam  of  light  was  per- 
mitted to  act  upon  a  certain  vapour.  In  two  minutes  the 
azure  appeared,  but  at  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  it  had 
not  ceased  to  be  azure.  After  fifteen  minutes,  for  example, 
its  colour,  and  some  other  phenomena,  pronounced  it  to 
be  a  blue  of  distinctly  smaller  particles  than  those  sought 
fur  in  vain  by  Mr.  Huzley.  These  particles,  as  already 
stated,  must  have  been  less  than  ■rnriro^^'^  '^^  ^° 
inch  in  diameter.  And  now  I  want  you  to  consider 
the  following  question :  Here  .^re  particles  which 
have  been  growing  continually  for  fifteen  minutes, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  are  demonstrably  smaller 
than  those  which  defied  the  microscope  of  Mr,  Huxley — 
What  mttBt  have  been  the  sizn  of  these  particles  at  the 
befjinning  of  their  growth  t  What  notion  can  you  form 
of  the  magnitude  of  such  particles  ?  The  distances  of 
stellar  space  give  us  simply  a  bewildering  sense  of 
Tastness,  without  leaving  any  distinct  impression  on 
the  mind ;  and  the  magnitudes  with  which  we  have  here 
to   do,  bewilder   us  equally  in    the    opposite    direction. 
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We  are  dealing  with  infinitesimals,  compared  with 
whicb  tfae  text  objects  of  tbe  microGcope  are  liteially 
immense. 

From  their  perviousneas  to  stellar  light,  and  other 
oonhi  derations,  Sir  John  Herschel  drew  some  startling 
conclusions  regarding  the  denaitj  and  weight  of  comets. 
You  know  that  these  eitraordinary  and  mysterious  bodies 
sometimes  throw  out  tails  100,000,000  of  miles  in 
length,  and  50,000  miles  in  diameter.  The  diameter  of 
our  earth  is  8,00U  miles.  Bath  it  and  the  sky,  and  a 
good  portion  of  space  bejond  the  sky,'would  certainly  be 
included  in  a  sphere  10,000  miles  across.  Let  us  fill  a 
hollow  sphere  of  this  diameter  with  cometary  matter, 
and  make  it  our  unit  of  measure.  To  produce  a  comet's 
tail  of  the  size  just  mentioned,  about  300,000  such 
measures  would  have  to  be  f.inptied  into  space.  Now  sup- 
pose the  whole  of  this  stuff  to  be  swept  together,  and 
suitably  cnmpressed,  what  do  you  suppose  its  volume 
would  be  P  Sir  John  Herschel  would  probably  tell  you 
that  the  whole  mass  might  be  carted  away,  at  a  single 
effort,  by  one  of  your  dray-horses.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know 
that  he  would  require  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  a 
horse-power  to  remove  the  cometary  dust.  An«r  this, 
you  will  hardly  regard  as  monstrous  a  notion  I  have 
sometimes  entertained,  concerning  the  quantity  of  matter 
in  our  sky.  Suppose  a  shell  to  surround  the  earth  at  a 
distance  which  would  place  it  beyond  the  grosser  matter  that 
hangs  in  tbe  lowe'-  regions  of  tbe  air — say  at  the  height  of 
the  Matterhom  or  Mont  Blanc.  Outside  this  shell  we  should 
have  the  deep  blue  firmament.  Let  the  atmospheric  space 
beyond  the  «hell  be  swept  clean,  and  the  sky-matter 
properly  gnthered  np.  What  would  be  its  probable 
amount?  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  a  lady's  port- 
manf^eau  would  contain  it  all.  I  have  thought  that  even  a 
gentleman's  portmanteau — possibly  his  snufi^-box — might 
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take  it  in.  And,  whether  the  actual  eky  he  capable  of  this 
amount  of  condensation  or  not,  I  entertain  no  doubt  that 
a  sky  quite  as  vast  as  ours,  and  as  good  in  appearance, 
could  be  formed  from  a  quantity  of  matter  \vhich  miglit 
be  held  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand. 

Small  in  mass,  the  vastness  in  point  of  number  of 
the  particles  of  our  sky  may  he  inferred  from  the  con- 
tinuity of  its  light.  It  is  not  in  broken  patches,  nor  at 
scattered  points,  that  the  heavenly  azure  is  revealed.  To 
the  observer  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  blue  is  as 
uniform  and  coherent  as  if  it  formed  the  surface  of  the 
most  close-grained  solid.  A  marble  dome  would  not  ex- 
hibit a  stricter  continuity.  And  Mr.  Glaisher  will  inform 
you,  that  if  our  hypothetical  shell  were  lifted  to  twice 
the  height  of  Sfont  Blanc  above  the  earth's  surface,  we 
should  still  have  the  azure  overhead.  Everywhere 
through  the  atmosphere  those  sky-particles  are  strewn. 
They  fill  the  Alpine  valleys,  spreading  like  a  delicate 
gauze  in  front  of  the  slopes  of  pine.  They  sometimes  so 
swathe  the  peaks  with  light  as  to  abolish  their  definition. 
This  year  I  have  seen  the  Weiashorn  thus  dissolved  in 
opalescent  air.  Ity  proper  instruments  the  glare  thrown 
from  the  sky-particles  against  the  retina  may  be  quenched, 
and  then  the  mountain  which  it  obliterated  starts  into 
sudden  definition.  Its  extinction  in  front  of  a  dark 
mountain  resembles  exactly  the  withdi-awal  of  a  veil.  It 
is  the  light,  then,  taking  possession  of  the  eye,  and  not 
the  particles  acting  as  opaque  bodies,  that  interferes 
with  the  definition.  By  day  this  Ught  quenches  the 
stars ;  even  by  moonlight  it  is  able  to  exclude  from  vision 
all  stars  between  the  fifth  and  the  eleventh  magnitude. 
It  may  he  likened  to  a  noise,  and  the  feebler  stellar 
radiance  to  a  whisper  drowned  by  the  noise. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  particles  which  shed  this 
light  F     The  celebrated  De  la  Rive  ascribes  the  haze  of 
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the  Alps  in  fine  weather  to  floating  organic  germs.  Now 
the  possible  existence  of  germs  in  sucli  profusion  has  be«a 
held  up  as  an  abatirdity.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  they 
would  darken  the  air,  and  on  the  assumed  impostiibility 
of  their  existence  in  the  requisite  numbers,  without  inva* 
sion  of  the  solar  light,  an  apparently  powerful  argument  has 
been  based  by  believers  in  spoataneous  generation.  Similar 
arguments  have  been  used  by  the  opponents  of  the  germ 
theory  of  epidemic  disease,  who  have  triumphantly  chal- 
lenged an  appeal  to  the  microscope  and  the  chemist's  balance 
to  decide  the  question.  Such  arguments,  however,  are 
founded  on  a  defective  acquaintance  with  the  powers  itnd 
properties  of  matter.  Without  committing  myself  in  the 
least  to  De  la  Rive's  notion,  to  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous 
generation,  or  to  the  germ  theory  of  disease,  I  would  simply 
draw  attention  to  the  demonstrable  fact,  that,  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, we  have  particles  which  defy  both  the  microscope 
and  the  balance,  which  do  not  darken  the  air,  and  which 
exist,  nevertheless,  in  multitudes  sufficient  to  reduce  to 
insignificance  the  Israelitisb  hyperbole  regarding  the  sands 
upon  the  sea-shore. 

The  varying  judgments  of  men  on  tliese  and  other 
questions  may  perhaps  be,  to  some  extent,  accounted  for 
by  that  doctrine  of  Relativity  which  plays  so  important  a 
part  in  philosophy.  This  doctrine  affirms  that  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  us  by  any  circumstance,  or  combination 
of  circumstances,  depend  upon  our  p-evious  state.  Two 
travellers  upon  the  same  height,  the  one  having  ascended 
to  it  from  the  plain,  the  other  having  descended  to  it  from 
a  higher  elevation,  will  be  differently  affected  by  the  scene 
around  them.  To  the  one  nature  is  expanding,  to  the 
other  it  is  contracting,  and  feelings  which  have  two 
such  different  antecedent  states  are  sure  to  differ.  In 
our  scientific  judgments  the  law  of  relativity  may  also 
play  an  important  part.     To  two  men,  one  educated  in 
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tlie  fichool  of  the  senses,  having  mainly  occupied  himself 
with  observation ;  the  other  educated  in  the  school  of  im^ 
gioation  as  well,  and  exercised  in  the  conceptions  of  atoms 
and  molecules  to  which  we  have  so  frequently  referred,  a 
bit  of  matter,  Fay  g  ^  j  a  pth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  will 
present  itself  diiferently.  The  one  descends  to  it  from 
his  molar  heights,  the  other  climbs  to  it  from  his  mole- 
cular low-lands.  To  the  one  it  appears  small,  to  the 
other  large.  So,  alao,  as  regards  the  appreciation  of  tlie 
most  minute  forms  of  life  revealed  by  the  microscope.  To 
one  of  the  men  these  naturally  appear  conterminous  with 
the  ultimate  particles  of  matter ;  there  is  but  a  step 
from  the  atom  to  the  organism.  The  other  discerns 
numberless  oi^nic  gradations  between  both.  Compared 
with  his  atoms,  the  smallest  vibrios  and  bacteria  of  the 
microscopic  field  are  as  behemoth  and  leviathan.  The 
law  of  relativity  may  to  some  extent  explain  the  different 
attitudes  of'two  such  persons  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
spontaneous  generation.  An  amount  of  evidence  which 
satisfies  the  one  entirely  fails  to  satisfy  the  other ;  and 
while  to  the  one  the  last  bold  defence  and  startling  ex- 
pansion of  the  doctrine  by  Dr,  fiastian  will  appear  per- 
fectly conclusive,  to  the  other  it  will  present  itself  as 
imposing  a  profitless  labour  of  demolition  on  subsequent 
investigators. 

Let  me  say  here  that  many  of  our  physiological  observers 
appear  to  form  a  very  inadequate  estimate  of  the  distance 
which  separates  the  microscopic  from  the  molecular  limit, 
and  that,  as  a  consei^uence,  they  sometimes  employ  a 
phraseology  calculated  to  mislead.  When,  for  example, 
the  contents  of  a  cell  are  described  as  perfectly  homo- 
geneous, or  as  absolutely  structureless,  because  the 
microscope  fails  to  distinguish  any  structure ;  or  when 
two  structures  are  pronounced  to  be  without  difference, 
because  the  micrracope  can  discover  none,  then  I  think 
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the  microscope  be^DB  to  pluy  a  mischievous  part.  A  little 
consideration  will  make  it  plain  that  the  microscope  can 
have  no  voice  in  the  question  of  germ  structure.  Distilled 
water  is  more  perfectly  homogeneous  than  any  possible 
organic  germ.  What  is  it  that  causes  the  liquid  to  cease 
contracting  at  39"  Fahr.,  and  to  expand  until  it  freezes  ? 
This  is  a  structural  process  of  which  the  microscope  can  take 
no  note,  nor  is  it  likely  to  do  so  by  any  conceivable  exten- 
sion of  its  powers.  Place  distilled  water  in  the  field  of  an 
electro-magnet,  and  bring  a  microscope  to  bear  upon  it. 
Will  any  change  be  observed  when  the  magnet  is  excited: 
Absolutely  none ;  and  still  profound  and  complex  changes 
have  occurred.  First  of  all,  the  particles  of  water  have 
been  rendered  diamagnetically  polar ;  and  secondly,  in 
virtue  of  the  structure  impressed  upon  it  by  the  magnetio 
whirl  of  its  molecules,  the  liqiud  twists  a  ray  of  light  in 
a  fashion  perfectly  determinate  both  as  to  quantity  and 
direction. 

Have  the  diamond,  the  amethyst,  and  the  countless 
othe:  crystals  formed  in  the  laboratories  of  nature  and  of 
man  no  structure  ?  Assuredly  they  have ;  but  what  can 
the  microscope  make  of  it  ?  Nothing.  It  cannot  be  too 
distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  between  the  microscopic 
limit,  and  the  true  molecular  limit,  there  is  room  for 
infinite  permutations  and  combinations.  It  is  in  this  re- 
gion  that  the  poles  of  the  atoms  are  arranged,  that  tendency 
is  given  to  their  powers ;  so  that  when  these  poles  and 
powers  have  free  action,  proper  stimulus,  and  a  suitable 
environment,  they  determine,  first  the  germ,  and  after- 
wards the  complete  organism.  This  first  marshalling  of 
the  atoms,  on  which  all  subsequent  action  depends,  bafiles 
a  keener  power  than  that  of  the  microscope.  When  duly 
pondered,  the  complexity  of  the  problem  raises  the  doubt, 
not  of  the  power  of  our  instrument,  for  that  is  nit,  but 
whether   we  oursexves   possess  the   intellectual  element* 
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which  will  ever  enable  ua  to  grapple  with  the  ultimate 
Btructural  energies  of  nature.' 

In  more  senses  than  one  Mr.  Darwia  has  drawn 
heavily  upon  the  scientific  tolerauce  of  his  age.  He 
has  drawn  heavily  upon  time  in  bis  development  of  species, 
and  he  has  drawn  adventurously  upon  matter  in  his  theory 
of  pangenesis.  According  to  this  theory,  a  germ  already 
microscopic  is  a  world  of  minor  germs.  Not  only  is  the 
organism  as  a  whole  wrapped  up  in  the  germ,  hut  every 
organ  of  the  organism  has  there  its  special  seed.  This,  I 
say,  is  an  adventurous  draft  on  the  power  of  matter  to 
divide  itself  and  distribute  its  forces.  But,  unless  we  are 
perfectly  sure  that  he  is  ovei-stepping  the  bounds  of  rea- 
son, that  he  la  unwittingly  sinniog  against  observed  fact 
or  demonstrated  law — for  a  mind  like  that  of  Darwin  can 
never  sin  wittingly  against  either  fact  or  law — we  ought, 
I  think,  to  be  cautious  in  limiting  his  intellectual  hori- 
zon. If  there  be  the  least  doubt  in  the  matter,  it  ought 
to  be  given  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  such  a  mind.  To 
it  a  vast  possibility  ia  in  itself  a  dynamic  power,  though 
the  possibility  may  never  be  drawn  upon.  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  think  that  the  facts  and  reasonings  of  this 
discourse  tend  rather  towards  the  justification  of  Mr. 
Darwin,  than  towards  his  condemnation ;  that  they  tend 
rather  to  augment  than  to  diminish  the  cubic  space  de- 
manded by  this  soaring  speculator.  For  they  seem  to 
show  the  perfect  competence  of  matter  and  force,  as  re- 

■  'In  u«ing  ths  eipreBmon  "eat  sort  of  liring  aubBt&ncB"  I  mait  gann] 
mgninit  btiog  luppoaud  to  vann  tlint  adj  kind  of  liriog  protopluani  if 
liODiogoneoii.1.  Hjslioe  though  it  may  <ippe«r.  wa  nre  nnt  at  pnaant  hIiIb 
tu  lurign  Any  limit  U>  its  complsiity  of  atnictim. — Buidon  Snndenoa,  ia 
the  'British  UedtcAl  Jounwl,'  Jannarj  Ifl,  1B7S. 

Ws  him  htn  (cieatiSc  iniight.  nnd  its  correUtiTS  cantioD.  In  fact 
Dr.  Bnnderaon's  imporhiDt  rpBHirchrii  are  n  eaotianti  iUoHiHtion  of  the  po- 
•itioB  laid  do  wo  above. 
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garda  divisibility  and  distribution,  to  bear  tbe  heaviest 
Btrain  that  he  has  hitherto  imposed  upon  them. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Darwin,  observation,  imagination, 
and  reason  combined,  have  run  back  with  wondt-rful 
sagacity  and  success  over  a  certain  length  of  the  line  of 
biological  succession.  Guided  by  analogy,  in  hia '  Origin 
of  Species'  he  placed  at  the  root  of  life  a  primordial 
germ,  from  which  he  conceived  tbe  amazing  richness  and 
variety  of  the  organisms  now  upon  tlie  earth's  surface 
might  be  deduced.  If  this  hypothesis  were  even  true,  it 
would  not  be  final.  The  human  mind  would  in- 
fallibly look  behind  the  germ,  and,  however  hopeless  the 
attempt,  would  enquire  into  the  history  of  its  genesis.  Id 
this  dim  twilight  of  conjecture  the  searcher  welcomes 
every  gleam,  and  seeks  to  augment  his  light  by  indirect 
incidences.  He  studies  the  methods  of  nature  in  the  ages 
and  the  worlds  within  bis  reach,  in  order  to  shape  the  course 
of  speculation  in  the  antecedent  ages  and  worlds.  And 
though  the  certainty  possessed  by  ^perimental  enquiry  is 
here  shut  out,  we  are  not  left  entirely  without  guidance. 
From  the  examination  of  the  solar  system,  Kant  and 
Laplace  came  to  tbe  conclusion  that  its  various  bodies 
once  formed  parts  of  the  same  undislocated  mass ;  that 
matter  in  a  nebulous  form  preceded  matter  in  its  present 
form ;  that  as  the  ages  rollei  away,-  heat  was  wasted, 
condensation  followed,  planets  were  detached;  and  that 
finally  tbe  chief  portion  of  tbe  hot  cloud  reached,  by 
aelf-compressioD,  the  magnitude  and  density  of  nur  sun. 
The  earth  itself  offers  evidence  of  a  fiery  origin  ;  and  in 
our  day  the  hypothesis  of  Kant  and  Laplace  receives  the 
independent  countenance  of  spectrum  analysis,  which 
proves  the  same  substances  to  be  common  to  the  earth 
and  BUD. 

Accepting  some  such  view  of  the  construction  of  onr 
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system  as  probable,  a  desire  immediately  arises  to  connect 
the  present  life  of  our  planet  with  the  past.  We  wish  to 
know  something  of  our  remotest  ancestry.  On  its  first 
detachment  from  the  central  mass,  life,  as  we  understand 
it,  conld  not  have  been  present  on  the  earth.  How,  then, 
did  it  come  there  ?  The  thing  to  be  encouraged  here  is  a 
reverent  freedom — a  freedom  preceded  by  the  hard  dis- 
cipline which  checks  licentiousness  in  speculation — while 
the  thing  to  be  repreBsed,  both  in  science  and  out  of  it,  is 
dogmatism.  And  here  I  am  in  the  hands  of  the  meeting 
— willing  to  end,  but  ready  to  go  on.  I  have  no  right  to 
intrude  upon  you,  unasked,  the  unformed  notions  which 
are  Boating  like  clonds,  or  gathering  to  more  solid  con- 
sistency, in  the  modem  speculative  scientific  mind.  But 
if  you  wish  me  to  speak  plainly,  honestly,  and  undispu- 
tatiously,  I  am  willing  to  do  so.     On  the  present  occa- 

YoQ  are  ordaiDcd  to  call,  and  I  to  corns. 

Well,  your  answer  is  given,  and  I  obey  your  call. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  in  an  ancient  London 
College,  I  listened  to  a  discussion  at  the  end  of  a 
lecture  by  a  very  remarkable  man.  Three  or  four 
hundred  clergymen  were  present  at  the  lecture.  The 
orator  began  with  the  civilisation  of  Egypt  in  the 
time  of  Joseph ;  pointing  out  the  very  perfect  organi- 
sation of  the  kingdom,  and  the  possession  of  chariots, 
in  one  of  which  Joseph  rode,  as  proving  a  long  antecedent 
period  of  civilisation.  He  theo  passed  on  to  the  mud  of 
the  Nile,  its  rate  of  augmentation,  its  present  thickness, 
and  the  remains  of  human  handiwork  found  therein ; 
thence  to  the  rocks  which  bound  the  Nile  valley,  and 
which  teem  with  organic  remains.  Thus  in  his  own  clear 
and  admirable  way  he  caused  the  idea  of  the  world's  age 
to  expand  itself  iodelinitely  before  the  minds  of  his  audi- 
ence, and  he  contrasted  this  with  the  age  usually  assigned 
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to  the  world.  During  hia  diacmirse  be  seemed  to  be 
swimmlDg  against  a  etreatn ;  he  manifestly  thought  that 
he  was  opposing  a  general  conviction.  He  expected 
resistance ;  so  did  I.  But  it  was  all  a  mistake :  there 
was  no  adverse  current,  no  opposing  conviction,  no  resifit- 
ance;  merely  here  and  there  a  half-humoroua,  but  UQ- 
Buccesafiil,  attempt  to  entangle  him  in  his  talk.  The 
meeting  agreed  with  all  that  had  been  eaid  regarding  the 
antiquity  of  the  earth  and  of  its  life.  They  had,  indeed, 
known  it  all  long  ago,  and  they  rallied  the  lecturer  for 
coming  amongst  them  with  so  stale  a  story.  It  was 
quite  plain  that  this  large  body  of  clergymen,  who  were, 
I  should  say,  the  finest  samples  of  their  class,  bad  en- 
tirely given  up  the  ancient  landmarks,  and  transported 
the  conception  of  life's  origin  to  an  indefinitely  distant 
past. 

This  leads  us  to  the  gist  of  our  present  enquiry,  which 
is  this :  Does  life  belong  to  what  we  call  matter,  or  is 
it  an  independent  principle  inserted  into  matter  at  some 
suitable  epoch — say,  when  the  physical  conditions  became 
such  as  to  permit  of  the  development  of  life?  Let  us 
put  the  question  with  the  reverence  due  to  a  faith 
and  culture  in  which  we  all  were  cradled,  and  which 
are  the  undeniable  historic  antecedents  of  our  present 
enlightenment.  I  say,  let  us  put  the  question  reverently, 
but  let  us  also  put  it  clearly  and  definitely.  There  are 
the  strongest  grounds  for  believing  that  during  a  certain 
period  of  its  history  the  earth  was  not,  nor  was  it  fit 
to  be,  the  theatre  of  life.  Whether  thi^  was  ever  a 
nebulous  period,  or  merely  a  mollen  period,  does  not 
much  matter ;  and  if  we  revert  to  the  nebulous  condition, 
it  is  because  the  probabilities  are  really  on  its  side.  Our 
question  is  this :  Did  creative  enei^y  pause  until  the 
nebulous- matter  ha-l  condensed,  until  the  earth  had  been 
detached,  until  the  solar  fire  had  so  far  withdrawn  tiom 
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the  earth's  vicinity  aa  to  permit  a  crust  to  gather  round 
the  planet  ?  Did  it  wait  until  the  air  was  isolated ;  until 
the  eeas  wereform^;  until  evaporation,  condensation,  and 
the  descent  of  rain  had  begun ;  until  the  eroding  forces 
of  the  atmosphere  had  weathered  and  decomposed  the 
molten  rocks  so  as  to  form  soils ;  untU  the  sun's  ravs  had 
become  so  tempered  by  distance,  and  hy  waste,  as  to  be 
chemically  fit  for  the  decompositions  necessary  to  vege- 
table life  ?  Having  waited  through  those  eeons  until  the 
proper  conditions  had  set  in,  did  it  send  the  fiat  forth, 
'Let  there  be  Life  I' 7  These  questions  define  a  hypo- 
thesis not  witiiout  its  difficulties,  but  the  dignity  of  which 
was  demonstrated  by  the  nobleness  of  the  men  whom  it 
sustained. 

Modem  scientific  thought  is  called  upon  to  decide 
between  this  hypothesis  and  another ;  and  public  thought 
generally  will  afterwards  be  called  upon  to  do  the  same. 
But,  however  tlie  convictions  of  individuals  here  and 
there  may  be  inHuenced,  the  process  must  be  slow  and 
secular  which  commends  the  hypothesis  of  Natural  Evolu- 
tion to  the  public  mind.  For  what  are  the  core  and 
essence  of  this  hypothesis?  Strip  it  naked,  and  you 
stand  face  to  face  with  the  notion  that  not  alone  the 
more  ignoble  forms  of  animalcular  or  animal  life,  not 
alone  tho  nobler  forms  of  the  horse  and  lion,  not  alone 
the  exquisite  and  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  humt>n 
body,  but  that  the  human  mind  itself — emotioo,  intellect, 
nill,  and  all  their  phenomena — were  once  latent  in  a  fiery 
cloud.  Surely  the  mere  statement  of  such  a  notion  is 
more  than  a  refutation.  But  the  hypothesis  would  pro- 
bably go  even  farther  than  this.  Many  who  hold  it 
would  probably  absent  to  the  position  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  all  our  philosophy,  all  our  poetry,  ail  our  science, 
and  all  our  art — Plato,  Sbakspeare,  Newton,  and  Raphael 
— Are  potential  in  the  fires  of  the  sun.     We  long  to  learn 
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(loii'etliing  of  our  origin.  If  the  Evolution  hypothesis  be 
rorrect,  even  this  unsatisfied  yearning  muBt  have  come  to 
IIS  across  the  ages  which  separate  the  uncoDsciou.'  primeval 
mist  from  the  consciousness  of  to-day.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  holder  of  the  Evolution  hypothesis  would  say 
that  I  overBtate  or  OTerstrain  it  in  any  way.  I  merely 
strip  it  of  all  vagueness,  and  bring  before  you,  unclothed 
and  uDvaroished,  the  notions  by  wbicb  it  must  stand  or 
faU. 

Surely  these  notions  represent  an  absurdity  too  mon- 
strous to  be  entertained  by  any  sane  mind.  But  why  are 
such  notions  absurd,  and  why  should  sanity  reject  them  ? 
The  law  of  Relativity,  of  which  we  have  previously  spoken, 
may  find  its  application  here.  These  Evolution  notions 
are  absurd,  monstrous,  and  fit  only  for  the  intellectual 
gibbet,  in  relation  to  the  ideas  concerning  matter  which 
were  drilled  into  us  when  young.  Spirit  and  matter  have 
ever  been  presented  to  us  in  the  rudest  contrast,  the  one 
as  all-nohle,  the  other  as  all-vile.  But  is  this  correct  ? 
Upon  the  answer  to  this  question  all  depends.  Supposing 
that,  instead  of  having  the  foregoing  antithesis  of  spirit 
and  matter  presented  to  our  youthful  minds,  we  had 
been  taught  to  regard  them  as  equally  worthy,  and 
equally  won<lerfuI ;  to  consider  them,  in  fact,  as  two  op- 
posite faces  of  the  self-Eame  mystery.  Supposing  that  in 
youth  we  had  been  impregnated  with  the  notion  of  the  poet 
Goethe,  instead  of  the  notion  of  the  poet  Young,  looking 
at  matter,  not  as  brute  matter,  but  as  the  '  living  garment 
of  God ; '  do  you  not  think  that  under  these  altered  cir- 
cumetances  the  law  of  Relativity  •";"••*  »"■— ■  ^-"i  -" 
outcome  different  from  its  present 
bable  that  our  repugnance  to  the  id 
between  spirit  and  matter  might  be 
Without  this  total  rrvolution  of  I 
rslent,  the  Evolution  hypothesis  mi 
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but  in  man;  profuundly  thoughtful  minds  such  a  revolu- 
tion has  already  taken  place.  They  dt^grade  neither 
member  of  the  mysterious  duality  referred  to  ;  but  they 
exalt  one  of  them  from  its  abasement,  and  repeal  the 
divorce  hitherto  existing  between  both.  In  substance,  if 
not  in  words,  their  position  as  regards  the  relation  of 
spirit  and  matter  is :  '  What  Ood  hath  joined  together  let 
not  man  put  asunder.' 

You  have  been  thus  led  to  the  out^  rim  of  speculative 
science,  for  beyond  the  nebube  scientific  thought  has 
never  hitherto  ventured.  I  have  tried  to  state  that  which 
I  considered  ought,  in  feimess,  to  be  outspoken.  I 
neither  think  this  Evolution  hypothesis  is  to  be  flouted 
away  contemptuously,  nor  that  it  ought  to  be  denounced 
as  wicked.  It  is  to  be  brought  before  the  bar  of  dis- 
ciplined reason,  and  there  justified  or  condemned.  Let 
us  hearken  to  those  who  wisely  support  it,  and  to  those 
who  wisely  oppose  it ;  and  let  us  tolerate  those,  whose 
name  is  legion,  who  try  foolishly  to  do  either  of  these 
things.  The  only  thing  out  of  place  in  the  discussion  is 
dogmatism  on  either  side.  Fear  not  the  Evolution  hypo- 
thesis. Steady  yourselves,  in  its  presence,  upon  that  faith 
in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth  which  was  expressed 
by  old  Gamaliel  when  be  said:  'If  it  be  of  God,  ye 
cannot  overthrow  it;  if  it  be  of  man,  it  will  come  to 
nought.'  Under  the  fierce  light  of  scientific  enquiry, 
it  is  sure  to  be  dissipated  if  it  possess  not  a  core  of  truth. 
Trust  me,  its  existence  as  a  hypothesis  is  quite  com- 
patible with  the  simultaneous  existence  of  all  those  virtues 
to  which  the  term  '  Christian '  has  been  applied.  It  does 
not  solve — it  does  not  profess  to  solve — the  ultimate 
mystery  of  this  universe.  It  leaves,  in  fact,  that  mystery 
untouched.  For,  granting  the  nebula  and  its  potential 
life,  the  question,  whence  they  oame,  would  still  remain 
to  baffle  and  bewilder  us.     At  bottom,  the  hypothesis  does 
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nothing  more  than  *  traosport  tUe  conceptioa  of  life's  origio 
to  an  indefinitely  distant  past.' 

Those  who  hold  the  docirine  of  Evolution  are  by  no 
means  ignorant  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  data,  and  they 
only  yield  to  it  a  provisional  assent.  They  regard  the 
nebular  hypothesis  as  probable,  and,  in  the  utt«r  abeence 
of  any  evidence  to  prove  the  act  illegal,  they  extend  the 
method  of  nature  from  the  present  into  the  past.  Here 
the  observed  uniformity  of  nature  is  their  only  guide. 
Within  the  long  range  of  physical  enquiry,  they  have 
never  discerned  in  nature  the  insertion  of  caprice. 
Throughout  tbia  range,  the  laws  of  physical  and  intel- 
lectual continuity  have  run  side  by  side.  Having  thus 
determined  the  elements  of  their  curve  in  a  world  of 
observation  and  experiment,  they  prolong  that  curve  into 
an  antecedent  world,'  and  accept  as  probable  the  imbroken 
sequence  of  development  from  the  nebula  to  the  present 
time.  You  never  hear  the  really  philosophical  defenders 
of  the  doctrine  of  Uniformity  speaking  of  vmpossibUitiea 
in  nature.  They  never  say,  what  they  are  constantly 
charged  w'tli  saying,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Builder 
of  the  universe  to  alter  Hia  work.  Their  business  is 
not  with  the  possible,  but  the  actual — not  with  a  world 
which  might  be,  but  with  a  world  that  is.  This  they 
explore  with  a  courage  not  unmixed  with  reverence,  and 
according  to  methods  which,  like  the  quality  of  a  tree,  are 
tested  by  their  fruits.  They  have  but  one  desire — to 
know  the  truth.  They  have  but  one  fear — to  believe  a 
lie.  And  if  they  know  the  strength  of  science,  and  rely 
upon  it  with  unswerving  trust,  they  also  know  the  limit« 
beyond  which  science  ceases  to  be  strong.  They  best  know 
that  questions  offer  themselves  to  thought,  which  science, 
BB  now  prosecuted,  has  not  even  the  tendency  to  solve. 

■  S«  'Belfnit  AddiMB,'  p.  6D7  ;  and  ■  Apology,'  p.  S41, 
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They  keep  such  questions  open,  and  will  not  tolerate  any  ■ 
unnecessary  limitation  of  the  horizon  of  their  souls.  They 
have  as  little  fellowship  with  the  atheist  who  says  there  is 
no  God,  as  with  the  theist  who  professes  to  know  the  mind 
of  God.  *  Two  things,'  said  Imman  uei  Kant-, '  fill  me  with 
awe  :  the  starry  heavens,  and  the  sense  of  moral  responsi- 
bility in  man.'  And  in  his  hours  of  health  and  strength 
and  sanity,  when  the  stroke  of  action  has  ceased,  and  the 
pause  of  reflection  has  set  in,  the  scientific  investigator 
finds  himself  oTershadowed  by  the  same  awe.  Breaking 
contact  with  the  hampering  details  of  earth,  it  associates 
him  with  a  Power  which  gives  fulness  and  tone  to  his 
existence,  but  which  he  can  neither  analyse  nor  com- 
prehend. 


Muainga  on  the  Matterhom,  July  27,  1868. 

'  Hacked  and  hurt  by  time,  the  aspect  of  the  moun- 
tain from  its  higher  crags  saddened  me.  Hitherto  the 
iropressioQ  it  made  was  that  of  savf^e  strength  ;  here  we 
had  inexorable  decay.  But  this  notion  of  decay  implied 
a  reference  to  a  period  when  the  Matterhom  was  in  the 
full  strength  of  mountainhood.  Thought  naturally  ran 
back  to  its  remoter  origin  and  sculpture.  Kor  did 
thought  halt  there,  bub  wandered  on  through  molten 
worlds  to  that  nebulous  haze  which  philosophers  have  re- 
garded, and  with  good  reason,  as  the  proximate  source  of 
all  material  things.  I  tried  to  look  at  this  universal 
cloud,  containing  within  itself  the  prediction  of  all  tliat 
has  since  occurred  ;  I  tried  to  imagine  it  as  the  seat  of 
those  forces  whose  action  was  to  issue  in  solar  and  stellar 
systems,  and  all  that  they  involve.  Did  that  formless  fog 
contain   potentially   the  eadneaa  with  which  I  regarded 
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the  Matterborn  ?  Did  tbe  thought  whlcb  nov  rau  back 
to  it  Bimply  return  to  its  primeval  home?  If  bo,  had  we 
Dot  brtter  recast  our  defioitioQS  of  matter  and  force ;  for,  if 
life  and  thought  be  the  very  flower  of  both,  any  deGoition 
which  omitH  life  and  thought  must  be  inadequate,  if  not 
untrue.  Are  questions  like  these  warranted  ?  Why  not? 
If  tbe  6nal  goal  of  man  has  not  been  yet  attained ;  if  his 
development  has  not  been  yet  arrested,  who  can  say  that 
such  yeamingB  and  questionings  are  not  necessary  to  the 
opening  of  a  finer  vision,  to  the  budding  and  the  growth 
of  diviner  powers?  ^^en  I  look  at  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  at  my  own  body,  at  my  strength  and  weakness, 
even  at  these  ponderings,  and  ask  myself.  Is  there  no 
being  or  thing  in  tbe  universe  that  knows  more  about 
these  matters  than  I  do ;  what  is  my  answer  ?  •  Supposing 
our  theologic  schemes  of  creation,  condemnation,  and 
redemption  to  be  dissipated ;  and  the  warmth  of  denial 
which  they  escite,  and  which,  as  a  motive  force,  can  match 
the  warmth  of  affirmation,  dissipated  at  the  same  time ; 
would  the  undedected  human  mind  return  to  the  meridian 
of  absolute  neutrality  as  regards  these  ultra-physical 
questions  ?  Is  such  a  position  one  of  stable  equilibrium  ? 
Tbe  channels  of  thought  being  already  formed,  such  are 
the  qnestions,  without  replies,  which  could  run  athwart 
consciousness  during  a  ten  minutes'  faalt  upon  the 
weatbeted  crest  of  tbe  Matterbom.' 

'  Qe»f.4in. 
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rPHE  origin,  growth,  and  eDergies  of  living  thingi  ara 
-L  sultjecU  which  have  always  engaged  the  attention  of 
thinking  men.  To  accoant  for  them  it  was  usual  to  assume 
a  special  agent,  free  to  a  great  extent  from  the  limitations 
observed  among  the  powers  of  inorganic  nature.  This  agent 
was  called  the  trifof/orce;  and,  mider  its  influence,  plants 
and  animals  were  supposed  to  collect  their  materials  and 
to  assume  determinate  forms.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
however,  our  ideas  of  vital  processes  have  undergone  pro- 
found modifications;  and  the  interest,  and  even  disquietude, 
which  the  change  has  excited  are  amply  evidenced  by  the 
discussions  and  protests  which  are  now  common  regarding 
tho  phenomena  of  vitality.  In  tracing  these  phenomena, 
through  all  their  modifications,  the  most  advanced  philoso- 
phers of  the  present  day  declare  that  they  ultimately  arrive 
at  a  single  source  of  power,  &om  which  all  vital  energy  is 
derived;  and  the  disquieting  circumstance  is  that  this 
source  is  not  the  direct  fiat  of  a  supernatural  agent,  but  a 
reservoir  of  what,  if  we  do  not  accept  the  creed  of  Zoroaster, 
must  be  regarded  aa  inorganic  force.  In  short,  it  is  con- 
sidered as  proved  that  all  the  energy  which  we  derive  from 
plants  and  animals  is  drawn  from  the  sun. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  sun  was  affirmed  to  be  the 
source  of  life,  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  who  are  alarmed  by 
the  form  which  this  assertion  has  latterly  assumed  woidd 
82 
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have  assented,  la  a  general  way,  to  its  correctness.  Their 
assent,  however,  was  more  poetic  than  scientific,  and  they 
were  by  no  means  prepared  to  see  a  rigid  mechanical  sig- 
nification attached  to  their  words.  This,  however,  is  the 
peculiarity  of  modem  canclusions : — that  there  is  no  creative 
energy  whatever  in  the  vegetable  or  animal  organism,  but 
that  all  the  power  which  we  obtain  from  the  muscles  of 
man  and  animals,  as  much  as  that  which  we  develop  by 
the  combustion  of  wood  or  coal,  baa  been  produced  at  the 
sun's  expense.  The  sun  is  so  much  colder  that  we  may  have 
our  fires ;  he  is  also  so  much  colder  that  we  may  have  our 
horse-racing  and  Alpine  climbing.  It  is,  for  example, 
certain  that  the  sun  has  been  chilled  to  an  extent  capable 
of  being  accurately  expressed  in  numbers,  in  order  to  fur- 
nisb  the  power  which  lifted  this  year  a  certain  number  of 
touriBts  from  the  vale  of  Chamouni  to  the  summit  of  Monb 
Blanc. 

To  most  minds,  however,  the  energy  of  light  and  heat 
presents  itself  as  a  thing  totally  distinct  from  ordinary  me- 
chanical energy.  But  either  of  them  can  be  derived  from 
the  other.  Wood  can  be  raised  by  friction  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  ignition ;  while  by  properly  striking  a  piece  of  iron 
a  skilful  blacksmith  can  cause  it  to  glow.  Thus,  by  the 
rude  agency  of  his  hammer,  be  generates  light  and  heat. 
This  action,  if  carried  far  enough,  would  produce  the  light 
and  heat  of  the  sun.  In  fact  the  sun's  tight  and  beat  have 
actually  been  referred  to  the  fall  of  meteoric  matter  upon 
bis  surface ;  and  whether  the  sun  is  thus  supported  or  not, 
it  is  perfectly  certain  that  he  might  be  thus  supported. 
Whether,  moreover,  the  whilom  molten  condition  of  our 
planet  was,  as  supposed  by  eminent  men,  due  to  the  collision 
of  cosmic  masses  or  not,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the 
molten  condition  migkt  be  thus  brought  about.  If,  then, 
solar  light  and  heat  can  be  produced  by  the  impact  of  dead 
matter,  and  if  from  the  light  and  heat  thus  produced  we  can 
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derive  the  energies  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call 
vital,  it  indubitabl;  foUowa  that  vital  energy  may  have  « 
proximately  mechanical  origin. 

In  what  sense,  then,  is  the  sun  to  be  r^arded  as  the 
origin  of  the  energy  derivable  from  planta  and  animals  f 
Let  UB  try  to  give  an  intelligible  answer  to  this  question. 
Water  may  be  mised  from  the  sea-level  to  a  high  elevation, 
and  then  permitted  to  descend.  In  descending  it  may  be 
made  to  assume  various  forms — to  &11  in  cascades,  to  spurt 
io  foontains,  to  boil  in  eddies,  or  to  flow  tranquilly  along  a 
uniform  bed.  It  may,  moreover,  be  caused  to  set  complex 
machinery  in  motion,  to  turn  millstonee,  throw  shuttles, 
work  saws  and  hammers,  and  drive  piles.  But  every  form 
of  power  here  indicated  would  be  derived  from  the  original 
power  expended  in  raising  the  water  to  the  height  from 
which  it  fell.  There  is  no  energy  gerierated  by  the 
machinery ;  the  work  performed  by  the  water  in  de- 
scending is  merely  the  parcelling  out  and  distribution  of 
the  work  expended  in  raising  it.  In  precisely  this  sense 
is  all  the  energy  of  plants  and  animals  the  parcelling  out 
and  distribution  of  a  power  originally  exerted  by  the  sun. 
In  the  case  of  the  water,  the  source  of  the  power  consists  in 
the  forcible  separation  of  a  quantity  of  the  liquid  &om 
a  low  level  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  its  elevation  to  a 
higher  position,  the  power  thus  expeuded  being  returned 
by  the  water  in  its  descent.  In  the  case  of  vital  pheno- 
mena, the  source  of  power  consists  in  the  forcible  separa- 
tion of  the  atoms  of  compoond  substances  by  the  sun.'  We 
name  the  force  which  draws  the  water  earthward '  gravity,' 
and  that  which  draws  atoms  together  'chemical  affinity ; ' 
but  these  different  names  must  not  mislead  us  regarding 
the  qualitative  identity  of  the  two  forces.  They  are 
both  ottractionB ;  and,  to  the  intellect,  the  falling  of  carbon 
■  B«f*TTed  lo  fbrUier  in  Arta.  I.,  III.,  >uid  IV..  Fart  I.  -  uid  Art.  VIII., 
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atoms  agsinst  oxygen  atoms  is  not  more  diflScult  of  ooih 
ception  than  the  falling  of  water  to  the  earth. 

The  building  up  ot  the  vegetable,  then,  U  effected  b; 
the  sun,  through  the  reduction  of  chemical  compounds. 
The  phenomena  of  animal  life  are  more  or  leas  complicated 
reversals  of  these  processes  of  reduction.  We  eat  the 
vegetable,  and  we  breathe  the  oxygen  of  the  air ;  and  in  our 
bodies  the  oxygen,  which  had  been  lifted  from  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  by  the  action  of  the  son,  again  foils  towards 
them,  producing  animal  heat  and  developing  aoimal  forms. 
Through  the  most  complicated  phenomena  of  vitality  this 
law  runs : — the  v^etable  is  produced  while  a  weight  rises, 
the  animal  is  produced  while  a  weight  falls.  But  the  ques* 
tion  is  not  exhausted  here.  The  water  employed  in  our 
first  illustration  generates  all  the  motion  displayed  in  its 
descent,  but  the  form  of  the  motion  depends  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  machinery  interposed  in  the  path  of  the 
water.  In  a  similar  way,  the  primary  action  of  the  sud'b 
rays  is  qualiBed  by  the  atoms  and  molecules  amoug  which 
their  energy  is  distributed.  Molecular  forces  determine 
the  form  which  the  solar  energy  will  assume.  In  the  sepa- 
ration of  Uie  carbon  and  oxygen  this  energy  may  be  so  con- 
ditioned as  to  result  in  one  case  in  the  formation  of  a 
cabbage,  and  in  another  case  in  the  formation  of  an  oak. 
So  also,as  regards  the  reunion  of  the  carbon  and  the  oxygen, 
the  molecular  machinery  through  which  the  combining 
energy  acts  may,  in  one  case,  weave  the  texture  of  a  frog 
while  in  another  it  may  weave  the  texture  of  a  man. 

The  matter  of  the  animal  body  is  that  of  inorganic 
nature.  There  is  no  substance  in  the  animal  tissues  which 
is  not  primarily  derived  from  the  rocks,  the  water,  and 
the  air.  Are  the  forces  of  organic  matter,  then,  different 
in  kind  from  those  of  inorganic  matter  P  The  philosophy 
of  the  present  day  negatives  the  question.  It  is  the 
compouodiog,  in  the  organic  world,  of  forces  belongin;^ 
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wiually  to  the  inoi^nic,  that  constitutes  the  mastery  and 
the  miracle  of  vitality.  Every  portion  of  every  animal  body 
may  be  reduced  to  purely  inorganic  matter,  A  perfect  r^ 
versal  of  this  process  of  reduction  would  carry  us  from  the 
inorganic  to  the  organic ;  and  such  a  reversal  is  at  least 
conceivable.  The  tendency,  indeed,  of  modem  science  is 
to  break  down  the  wall  of  partition  between  organic  and 
inorganic,  and  to  reduce  both  to  the  operation  of  forces 
which  are  the  same  in  kind,  but  which  are  variously  com- 
pounded. 

Gonaider  the  question  of  personal  identity,  in  relation 
to  tbat  of  molecular  form.  Twenty-six  years  ago  Mayer, 
of  Heilbronn,  with  that  power  of  genius  which  breathes 
large  meanings  into  scanty  facts,  pointed  out  that  the  blood 
was  *  the  oil  of  the  lamp  of  life,'  the  combustion  of  wliich, 
like  that  of  coal  in  grosser  cases,  sustains  muscular  action. 
The  muscles  are  the  machinery  by  which  the  dynamic 
power  of  the  blood  is  brought  into  play.  Thus  the  blood 
is  consumed.  But  the  whole  body,  though  more  slowly 
than  the  blood,  wastes  also,  so  that  after  a  certain  nimtber 
of  years  it  is  entirely  renewed.  How  is  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal identity  maintained  across  this  flight  of  molecules  ? 
To  man,  as  we  know  him,  matter  is  necessary  to  conscious- 
ness ;  but  the  matter  of  any  period  may  be  all  changed, 
while  conscioumeas  exhibits  no  solution  of  continuity. 
Like  changing  sentinels,  the  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon 
that  depart,  seem  to  whisper  their  secret  to  their  comrades 
that  arrive,  and  tlius,  while  the  Non-ego  shifts,  the  Ego  re- 
mains intact.  Constancy  of  form  in  the  grouping  of  the 
molecules,  and  not  constancy  of  the  molecules  themselves, 
is  the  correlative  of  this  constancy  of  perception.  Life 
is  a  wave  which  in  no  two  consecutive  moments  of  its 
existence  is  composed  of  the  same  particles. 

Supposing,  then,  the  molecules  of  the  human  body, 
instead  of  replacing  others,  and  thus   renewing  a  pr&- 
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esieting  fonn,  to  be  gathered  first  hand  from  nature  and 
put  together  in  the  eame  relative  poBitions  as  those  which 
they  occupy  in  the  body.  Supposing  them  to  have  the 
selfsame  forces  and  distribution  of  forces,  the  sel&ame 
motiand  and  distribution  of  motions — would  this  organised 
concourse  of  molecules  stand  before  us  an  a  sentient 
thinking  being  ?  There  seems  no  valid  reason  to  believe 
that  it  would  not.  Or,  supposing  a  planet  carved  from 
the  sun,  set  spinning  round  an  axis,  and  revolving  round 
the  sun  at  a  distance  from  him  equal  to  that  of  our 
earth,  would  one  of  the  conaequencea  of  its  refrigera- 
tion be  the  development  of  organic  forms?  I  lean  to  the 
affirmative.  Structural  forces  are  certainly  in  the  mass, 
whether  or  not  those  forces  reach  to  the  extent  of  forming 
a  plant  or  an  animal.  In  an  amorphous  drop  of  water  lie 
latent  all  the  marvels  of  crystalline  force ;  and  who  will 
set  limits  to  the  possible  play  of  inolecules  in  a  cooling 
planet  F  If  these  statements  startle,  it  is  because  m<vttei 
has  be^D  defined  and  maligned  by  philosqphera  and  the^^ 
logians,  who  were  equally  imaware  that  it  is,  at  bottom, 
essentially  mystical  and  transcendental. 

Questions  such  as  these  derive  their  present  interest  in 
great  part  from  their  audacity,  which  is  sure,  in  due  time, 
to  disappear.  And  the  sooner  the  public  dread  is  abolished 
with  reference  to  such  questions  the  better  for  the  cause 
of  truth.  As  regards  knowledge,  physical  science  is  polar. 
In  one  sense  it  knows,  or  is  destined  to  know,  everything. 
In  another  sense  it  knows  nothing.  Science  understands 
much  of  this  intermediate  phase  of  things  that  we  call 
nature,  of  which  it  is  the  product ;  but  science  knows 
nothing  of  the  origin  or  destiny  of  nature.  Who  or  what 
made  the  sun,  and  gave  his  rays  their  alleged  power  ? 
Who  or  what  made  and  bestowed  upon  the  ultimate  parti- 
cles of  matter  their  wondrous  power  of  varied  interaction  ? 
Science  does  not  know ;  the  mystery,  though  pushed  back. 
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lemaioa  unaltered.  To  many  of  xis  who  feel  tbat  there 
are  more  tbinga  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in 
tlie  preeent  philosophy  of  ecience,  but  who  have  been  also 
taught,  by  bafBed  efibrta,  how  vain  is  the  attempt  to 
grapple  with  the  Inscrutable,  the  ultimate  frame  of  mind 
is  that  of  Goethe: 

Who  darn*  lo  nima  Hil  nama, 

Orbflief  ia  Bini  proclaim, 

Veiled  in  mjMMj  u  R*  i*,  tli«  All-sneddsr  I 

OlouDi  acTOH  tba  mind  His  light, 

Foela  tba  liftad  aoQl  Hia  might, 

Dan  it  than  danj  Hia  rwga,  tha  All-nphoIdarF 


All  the  'materialism'  of  the  '  Bel&st  Address '  seems 
to  me  to  be  concentrated  in  this  somewbat  ancifflkt  firo^ 
ment.     1875. 
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OS  PRATER  AS  A  FORM  OF  PST3ICAL  ENERQT. 
1872. 

THE  Editor  of  the  *  Contemporary  Review*  is  liberal 
enou^b  to  grant  me  space  for  some  remarks  upon  a 
subject,  a  former  reference  to  whicb  has  brought  down 
upon  me  a  considerable  amount  of  animadversion.* 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  my  readers  if  I  glanoe 
at  a  few  cases  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  in  reUtioD  to  this  and  kindred  questions.  In  the 
fourth  century  the  belief  m  Antipodes  was  deemed  un- 
scriptural  and  heretical.  The  pious  Lactantius  was  as  angry 
with  the  people  who  held  this  notion  as  my  censors  are  now 
with  me,  and  quite  as  imspariog  in  his  denunciations  of  their 
'  Monstrosities.'  Lactantius  was  irritated  because,  in  his 
mind,  by  education  and  habit,  cosmogony  and  religion 
were  indissolubly  associated,  and,  therefore,  simultaneoudy 
disturbed.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy 
the  notion  that  the  earth  was  fixed,  and  that  the  sun  and 
stars  revolved  round  it  daily,  was  interwoven  with  religious 
feeling,  the  separation  then  attempted  by  Galileo  arousing 
the  animosity  and  kindling  the  persecution  of  the  Church. 
Men  still  living  can  remember  the  indignation  excited 
by  the  first  revelations  of  geology  regarding  the  age  of 
the  earth,  the  association  between  chronology  and  religion 
being  for  the  time  indissoluble.    In  our  day,  however,  the 

■  1  wna  mada  nwnra  of  thli  bj  tlia  nsirspnpen  wlilch  reiiched  mo  is 
SwitzetUnd  in  Joly  1873. 
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best-infonned  theologians  are  prepared  to  admit  tbat  our 
viewa  of  the  Universe  and  its  Author  are  not  impaired, 
but  improved,  by  the  abandonment  of  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  Creation.  Look,  finally,  at  the  excitement  caused 
hy  the  publication  of  the  *  Origin  of  Species ; '  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  calm  attendant  on  the  appearance  of  the 
&r  more  outspoken,  and,  from  the  old  point  of  view,  more 
impious, '  Descent  of  Man.' 

Thus  religion  survives  after  the  removal  of  what  had 
been  long  considered  essential  to  it.  In  our  day  the  Anti- 
podes are  accepted ;  the  fixity  of  the  earth  is  given  up ; 
the  period  of  Creation  and  the  reputed  age  of  the  world 
are  alike  dissipated;  Evolution  is  looked  npon  without 
terror,  and  other  changes  have  occurred  in  the  same  direc- 
tion too  numerous  to  be  dwelt  upon  here.  In  fact,  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  religion  has  been  under- 
going a  process  of  purification,  freeing  itaelf  slowly  and 
painfully  from  the  physical  errors  which  the  active  but 
uninformed  intellect  mingled  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
eoul.  Some  of  us  think  tbat  a  final  act  of  purification  is 
needed,  while  others  oppose  this  notion  with  the  confidence 
and  the  warmth  of  ancient  times.  The  bone  of  conten- 
tion at  present  is  the  physical  vcdue  of  prayer.  It  is  not 
iijy  wish  to  excite  surprise,  much  less  to  draw  forth  protest, 
by  the  employment  of  this  phrase.  I  would  simply  ask 
any  intelligent  person  to  look  the  problem  honestly  in  the 
face,  and  then  to  say  whether,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
great  body  of  those  who  sincerely  resort  to  it,  prayer  does 
not,  at  all  events  upon  special  occasions,  invoke  a  Power 
which  checks  and  augments  the  descent  of  rain,  which 
changes  the  force  and  direction  of  winds,  which  affects  the 
growth  of  com,  and  the  health  of  men  and  cattle — a  Power, 
in  short,  which,  when  appealed  to  under  pressing  circum- 
stances, produces  the  precise  efiects  caused  by  physical 
energy  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things.     To  any  pernon 
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vho  deals  eincerelj  with  the  subject,  and  refuses  to  blur 
his  moral  vision  by  intellectual  subtleties,  this,  I  think,  will 
appear  a  true  statement  of  the  case. 

It  is  under  this  aspect  alone  that  the  scientiGe  student, 
so  far  as  I  represent  him,  has  any  wish  to  meddle  with 
prayer.  Forced  upon  his  attention  as  a  form  of  physical 
energy,  or  as  the  equivalent  of  such  energy,  he  claims  the 
right  of  subjecting  it  to  those  methods  of  examination 
from  which  all  our  present  knowledge  of  the  physical 
universe  is  derived.  And  if  bis  researches  lead  him  to  a 
conclusion  adverse  to  its  claims — if  his  enquiries  rivet  him 
still  closer  to  the  philosophy  implied  in  the  words,  '  He 
maketh  His  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 
and  sendeth  rain  upon  the  just  and  upon  the  unjust ' — he 
contends  only  for  the  displacement  of  prayer,  not  for  its 
extinction.  He  simply  says,  physical  nature  is  not  it« 
legitimate  domain. 

This  conclusion,  moreover,  must  be  based  on  pure 
physical  evidence,  and  not  on  any  inherent  unreasonable- 
ness in  the  act  of  prayer.  The  theory  that  the  system  of 
nature  is  under  the  control  of  a  Being  who  changes  phe- 
nomena in  compliance  with  the  prayers  of  men,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  perfectly  legitimate  one.  It  may  of  course  be 
rendered  futile  by  being  associated  with  conceptions 
which  contradict  it ;  but  such  conceptions  form  no  neces- 
sary part  of  the  theory.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that 
an  earthly  father,  who  is  at  the  same  time  both  wise  and 
tender,  listens  to  the  requests  of  his  children,  and,  if  they 
do  not  ask  amiss,  takes  pleasure  in  granting  their  requests. 
We  knowalsotbat  this  compliance  extends  to  the  alteration, 
within  certain  limits,  of  the  current  of  events  on  earth. 
With  this  suggestion  offered  by  experience,  it  is  no  de- 
parture from  scientific  method  to  place  behind  natural 
phenomena  a  Universal  Father,  who,  in  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  His  children,  alters  the  currents  of  those  phenn- 
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meua.  Thus  far  Theolog;  and  Science  go  hand  in  bAod. 
The  conception  of  an  aether,  for  example,  trembling  with 
the  waves  of  light,  is  sug^^ested  by  the  ordinaiy  phenomena 
of  wave-motion  in  water  and  in  aii;  and  in  like  manner 
the  conception  of  personal  volition  in  nature  is  suggeeted  by 
the  ordinary  action  of  man  upon  earth.  I  therefore  urge  no 
imposaibUitiea,  though  I  am  constantly  charged  with  doing 
so.  I  do  not  even  urge  inoonsietency,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
frankly  admit  that  the  theologian  has  as  good  a  right  to 
place  his  conception  at  the  root  of  phenomena  as  I  have  to 
place  mine. 

But  without  verification  a  theoretic  conception  is 
a  mere  figment  of  the  intellect,  and  I  am  sorry  to  find  us 
parting  company  at  this  point.  The  region  of  theory, 
both  in  science  and  theology,  lies  behind  the  world  of 
the  sensee,  but  the  verification  of  theory  occurs  in  the 
sensible  world.  To  check  the  theory  we  have  simply  to 
compare  the  deductions  &om  it  with  the  facts  of  observa- 
tion. If  the  deductions  be  in  accordance  with  the  facts, 
we  accept  the  theory:  if  in  opposition,  the  theory  is 
given  up.  A  single  experiment  is  frequently  devised,  by 
which  the  theory  must  stand  or  fall.  Of  this  character 
was  the  determination  of  the  velocity  of  light  in  liquids, 
as  a  crucial  test  of  tbe  Emission  Theory.  According  to 
it,  light  travelled  faster  in  water  than  in  air ;  according 
to  the  Undulatory  Theory,  it  travelled  faster  in  air  than 
in  water.  An  experiment  suggested  by  Arago,  and  exe- 
cuted by  Fizeau  and  Foucault,  was  conclusive  agaiust 
Newton's  theory. 

But,  while  science  cheerfully  submits  to  this  ordeal,  it 
seems  impossible  to  devise  a  mode  of  verification  of  their 
theories  which  does  not  arouse  resentment  in  theological 
minds.  Is  it  that,  while  the  pleasure  of  the  scientific  man 
culminates  in  the  demonstrated  harmony  between  theory 
and  &ct,  the  highest  pleasure  of  the  religious  man  has 
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been  already  tasted  in  the  very  act  of  praying,  prior  to 
verification,  any  further  effort  in  this  direction  being  a 
mere  disturbance  of  his  peace  ?  Or  is  it  that  we  have 
before  ua  a  residue  of  Uiat  mysticism  of  the  middle  ages, 
so  admirably  described  by  Whewell — that  'practioe  of 
referring  things  and  events  not  to  clear  aod  distinct 
notions,  not  to  general  rules  capable  of  direct  verification, 
but  to  notions  vague,  distant,  and  vast,  which  we  cannot 
bring  into  contact  with  facta;  as  when  we  connect  natural 
events  with  moral  and  historic  causes.'  *  Thus,'  he  con- 
tinues, '  the  character  of  mysticism  is  that  it  refers  parti- 
culars, not  to  generalisatioDB,  homi^eneous  and  imroe- 
diate,  but  to  such  as  are  heterogeneous  and  remote ;  to 
which  we  must  add  that  the  process  of  this  reference  is 
not  a  calm  act  of  the  intellect,  but  is  accompanied  with  a 
glow  of  enthusiastic  feeling.' 

Every  feature  here  depicted,  and  some  more  question- 
able ones,  have  shown  themselves  of  late ;  most  conspi- 
cuously, I  regret  to  say,  in  the  *  leaders '  of  a  weekly 
journal  of  considerable  influence,  and  one,  on  many 
grounds,  entitled  to  the  respect  of  thoughtful  men.  In 
the  correspondence,  however,  published  by  the  same 
journal,  are  to  be  found  two  or  three  letters  well  calcu- 
lated to  correct  the  temporary  fiigbtiness  of  the  journal 
itself. 

It  is  not  my  habit  of  mind  to  think  otherwise  than 
solemnly  of  the  feeling  which  prompts  prayer.  It  is  a 
power  which  I  should  like  to  see  guided,  not  extin- 
guished— devoted  to  practicable  objects  instead  of  wasted 
upon  air.  In  some  form  or  other,  not  yet  evident,  it 
may,  as  alleged,  be  necessary  to  man's  highest  culture. 
Certain  it  is  that,  while  I  rank  many  persons  wbo  resort 
to  prayer  low  in  the  scale  of  being — natural  foolishness, 
bigotry,  and  intolerance  being  in  their  case  intensified  by 
the  notion  that  they  have  access  to  the  ear  of  Ood — I  re< 
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gard  others  who  employ  it,  as  forming  part  of  the  very 
oream  of  the  earth.  The  faith  that  adds  to  the  folly 
and  ferocity  of  the  one,  is  turned  to  enduring  sweet- 
ness, holiness,  abounding  charity,  and  self  -  sacrifice  hy  the 
other.  Religion,  in  &ct,  varies  with  the  nature  upon  which 
it  Mis.  Often  unreasonable,  if  not  contemptihle,  prayer, 
in  its  purer  forms,  hints  at  disciplines  which  few  of  us  can 
neglect  without  moral  loss.  But  no  good  can  come  of 
giving  it  a  delusive  value,  by  claiming  for  it  a  power  in 
physical  nature.  It  may  strengthen  the  heart  to  meet 
life's  losses,  and  thus  indirectly  promote  physical  well- 
being,  as  the  dig^ng  of  ^sop's  orchard  brought  a  treasure 
of  fertility  greater  than  the  golden  treasure  sought.  Such 
indirect  issues  we  all  admit;  but  it  would  he  simply  dis- 
honest to  affirm  that  it  is  such  issues  that  are  always  in 
view.  Here,  for  the  present,  I  must  end.  I  ask  no  space 
to  reply  to  those  railers  who  make  such  free  use  of  the 
terms  insolence,  outrage,  profenity,  and  blasphemy. 
They  obviously  lack  the  sobriety  of  mind  necessary  to 
give  accuracy  to  their  statements,  or  to  render  their 
charges  worthy  of  serious  refutation. 
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TSE  SEZFAST  ADDRESS. 
1874. 

[  Ti  impulse  inherent  in  primeval  man  tiiraed  hij 
thoughU  and  questiooiiigs  betimes  towards  the 
sources  of  natural  phenomena.  The  same  impulse,  inherited 
and  intensified,  is  the  spur  of  scientific  action  to-daj.  Deter 
mined  by  it,  by  a  process  of  abstraction  from  experience  we 
form  physical  theories  which  lie  beyond  the  pale  of  eiperi- 
ence,  but  which  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  mind  to  see  every 
natural  occurrence  resting  upon  a  cause.  In  forming 
their  notions  of  the  origin  of  things,  our  earliest  historic 
(and  doubtless,  we  might  add,  our  prehifitoric)  ancestors 
pursued,  as  far  as  their  intelligence  permitted,  the  same 
course.  They  also  fell  back  upon  experience  ;  but  with 
this  difTerence — that  the  particular  experiences  which 
furnished  the  weft  and  woof  of  their  theories  were  drawn, 
not  from  the  study  of  nature,  but  from  what  lay  much 
closer  to  them — the  observation  of  men.  Their  theories 
accordingly  took  an  antbropomoiphio  form.  To  super- 
sensual  beings,  which,  '  however  potent  and  invisible, 
'^■i.^  were  nothiDg  but  a  species  of  human  creatures,  perhaps 
raised  from  among  mankind,  and  retaining  all  human 
passions  and  appetites,''  were  handed  over  the  rule  and 
governance  of  natiual  phenomena. 

Tested    by  observation    and    reflection,  these   early 
notions  fiiiled  in  the  long  run  to  satisfy  the  more  pen»< 

■  HumB,  ■  Hiitunil  Histniy  of  Religion.' 
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trating  intellects  of  our  race.  F^  in  the  depths  of  liia- 
toiy  we  find  men  of  exceptional  power  differentiating 
themselves  from  the  crowd,  rejecting  tbe«e  anthropo- 
morphic notions,  and  eeeking  to  connect  natural  pheno- 
mena with  their  physical  principles.  But,  long  prior  to 
these  purer  efibrte  of  the  understanding,  the  merchant  had 
been  abroad,  and  rendered  the  philosopher  possible, 
commerce  had  been  developed,  wealth  amassed,  leisure 
for  travel  and  speculation  secured,  while  races  educated 
under  difi'eient  conditions,  and  therefore  difTerently  in- 
formed and  endowed,  had  been  stimulated  and  sharpened 
by  mutual  contact.  In  those  regions  where  the  com- 
mercial aristocracy  of  ancient  Greece  mingled  with  its 
eastern  neighbours,  the  sciences  were  bom,  being  nur- 
tured and  developed  by  tree-thinking  and  courageous 
men.  The  state  of  things  to  be  displaced  may  be  gathered 
from  a  passage  of  Euripides  quoted  by  Hume.  '  There  is 
nothing  in  the  world ;  no  glory,  no  prosperity.  The  gods 
toss  all  into  confusion ;  mix  everything  with  its  reverse, 
that  all  of  us,  from  our  ignorance  and  uncertainty,  may 
pay  them  the  more  worship  and  reverence.'  Now,  as 
science  demands  the  radical  extirpation  of  caprice,  and  the 
absolute  reliance  upon  law  in  nature,  there  grew,  with  the 
growtii  of  scientific  notions,  a  desire  and  determination  to 
sweep  from  the  field  of  theory  this  mob  of  gods  and  de- 
mons, and  to  place  natural  phenomena  on  a  basis  more 
congruent  with  themselves. 

The  problem  which  had  been  previously  approached 
from  above,  was  now  attacked  from  below ;  theoretic 
effort  passed  from  the  super-  to  the  sub~sensible.  It  was 
felt  that  to  construct  the  universe  in  idea,  it  was  necessaiy 
to  have  some  notion  of  its  constituent  parts — of  what 
Lucretius  subsequently  called  the  'First  Beginnings.' 
Abstracting  again  from  experience,  the  leaders  of  scientific 
speculation  reached  at  length  the  pregnant  doctrine  of 
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atoms  and  molecules,  the  latest  developmente  of  which  were 
set  forth  with  suoh  power  and  cleamess  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  British  ABsociation.  Thought,  no  doubt,  had  loog 
hovered  about  this  doctrine  before  it  attained  the  preci- 
sion and  completenew  which  it  assumed  in  the  mind  of 
Democritus,'  %  philosopher  who  may  well  for  a  moment 
arrest  out  attention.  *  Few  great  men,'  says  Lange,  a 
non-materialist,  in  his  excellent  *  History  of  Materialism,' 
to  the  spirit  and  to  the  letter  of  which  I  am  equally  in- 
debted, *  have  been  so  despitefully  used  by  history  as 
Democritus.  In  the  distorted  images  sent  down  to  us 
through  unscientific  traditions,  there  remains  of  him  al- 
most nothing  but  the  name  of  "  the  laughing  philosopher," 
while  figures  of  immeasurably  smaller  significance  spread 
themselves  out  at  full  length  before  ua.*  Lange  speaks  of 
Bacon's  high  appreciation  of  Democritus — for  ample  illus- 
trations of  which  I  am  indebted  to  my  excellent  friend 
Mr.  Spedding,  the  learned  editor  and  biographer  of  Bacon. 
It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  Bacon  considered  Democritus 
to  be  a  man  of  weightier  metal  than  either  Plato  or 
Aristotle,  though  their  philosophy  <  was  noised  and  cele- 
brated in  the  schools,  amid  the  din  and  pomp  of  pro- 
fessors.' It  was  not  they,  but  Genseric  and  Attila  and  the 
barbarians,  who  destroyed  the  atomic  philosophy.  *  For,  at 
a  time  when  all  human  learning  had  suffered  shipwreck, 
these  planks  of  Aristotelian  and  Platonic  philosophy,  as 
being  of  a  lighter  and  more  inflated  substance,  were  pre- 
served and  came  down  to  us,  while  things  more  solid  sank 
and  almost  passed  into  oblivion.' 

The  son  of  a  wealthy  fother,  Democritus  devoted  the 
whole  of  his  inherited  fortune  to  the  culture  of  his  mind. 
He  travelled  everywhere;  visited  Athens  when  Socrates 
and    Plato   were  there,  but   quitted    the    city  without 
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making  bimself  known.  Indeed,  the  dialectic  strife  in 
which  Socrates  so  much  delighted,  had  no  charm  for 
DemocrituB,  who  held  that  *the  man  who  readily  contra- 
dicts, and  OSes  many  words,  is  unfit  to  learn  anything 
tiitly  right.'  He  is  said  to  have  discovered  and  educated 
Protagoras  the  Sophist,  being  struck  as  much  by  the 
manner  in  which  he,  being  a  hewer  of  wood,  tied  up  hie 
faggots,  as  by  the  sagacity  of  his  oonrersation.  Demo- 
critus  returned  poor  from  his  travels,  was  supported  by 
his  brother,  and  at  length  wrote  his  great  work  entitled 
*  Diakosmos,'  which  he  read  publicly  before  the  people  of 
his  native  town.  He  was  honoured  by  hia  countrymen  in 
various  ways,  and  died  serenely  at  a  great  age. 

The  principles  enunciated  by  Democritus  reveal  his  V 
uncompromising  antagonism  to  those  who  deduced  the 
phenomena  of  nature  &om  the  caprices  of  the  gods. 
They  are  briefly  these :  1.  From  notiiing  comes  nothing. 
Xothing  that  exists  can  be  destroyed.  All  changes  are 
due  to  the  combination  and  separation  of  molecules.  2. 
Nothing  happens  by  chance :  every  occurrence  has  its 
cause,  fe>m  which  it  follows  by  necessity.  3.  The  only 
existing  things  are  the  atoms  and  empty  space ;  all  else  is 
mere  opinion.  4.  The  atoms  are  infinite  in  number,  and 
infinitely  various  in  form  ;  they  strike  together,  and  the 
lateral  motions  and  whirlings  which  thus  arise  are  the 
beginnings  of  worlds.  5.  The  varieties  of  all  things  de- 
pend upon  the  varieties  of  their  at^ms,  in  number,  size, 
and  aggr^ation.  6.  The  soul  consists  of  fine,  smooth, 
round  atoms,  like  those  of  fire.  These  are  the  most 
mobile  of  all :  they  interpenetrate  the  whole  body,  and 
in  their  motions  the  phenomena  of  life  arise. 

The  first  five  propositions  are  a  fair  general  statement 
of  the  atomic  philosophy,  as  now  held.  As  r^ards  the 
•izth,  Democritus  made  his  finer  atoms  do  duty  fur  the 
nervous  system,  whose   functions  were    then   imknown. 
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The  atoms  of  Democritus  are  individually  without  sens^ 
tioD ;  thej  combine  in  obedience  to  mechanical  laws :  and 
not  onlj  organic  forms,  but  the  phenomena  of  sensation 
and  thought,  are  the  result  of  their  combination. 

That  great  enigma,  '  the  exquisite  adaptation  of  one 
part  of  an  organism  to  another  part,  aod  to  the  conditiouB 
of  life,'  more  especially  the  construction  of  the  human 
body,  Democritua  made  no  attempt  to  solve.  Empedodes, 
a  man  of  more  fiery  and  poetio  nature,  introduced  the 
notion  of  love  and  hate  among  the  atoms,  to  account  for 
their  combination  and  separation.  Notioing  this  gap  in 
the  doctrine  of  Democritus,  he  struck  in  with  the  pene- 
trating thought,  linked,  hovever,  with  some  wild  specu- 
lation, that  it  lay  in  the  very  nature  of  those  combinations 
which  were  suited  to  their  ends  (in  other  words,  in  har- 
mony with  tbeir  environment)  to  maintain  themselves, 
while  imfit  combinations,  having  no  proper  habitat,  must 
rapidly  disappear.  Thus,  more  than  2,000  years  ago,  tlie 
doctrine  of  the  '  survival  of  the  fittest,'  which  in  our  day, 
not  on  the  basis  of  vague  cdnjecture,  hut  of  positive 
knowledge,  has  been  raised  to  such  extraordinary  signi- 
ficance, had  received  at  all  events  partial  enunciation.' 

Epicurus,'  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  poor  schoolmaster  at 
Samos,  is  the  next  dominant  figure  in  the  history  of  the 
atomic  philosophy.  He  mastered  the  writings  of  Demo- 
critus, heard  lectures  in  Athens,  went  back  to  Samos,  and 
subsequently  wandered  through  various  countries.  He 
finally  returned  to  Athens,  where  be  bought  a  garden,  and 
surrounded  himself  by  pupils,  in  the  midst  of  whom  he 
lived  a  pure  and  serene  life,  and  died  a  peaceful  death. 
Democritus  looked  to  the  soul  as  the  ennobling  part  of 
man;  even  beauty,  without  imderatanding,  partook  of 
animalism.     Epicurus  also   rated   the   spirit  above  the 
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body ;  the  pleasure  of  the  body  being  that  of  the  moment, 
while  the  spirit  could  draw  upon  the  future  and  the  past. 
His  philuBophy  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  Demo- 
critus;  but  he  never  quoted  either  friend  or  foe.  One 
main  object  of  Epicurua  was  to  free  the  world  from  super- 
stition and  the  fear  of  death.  Death  be  treated  with  \ 
indifference.  It  merely  robs  us  of  sensation.  As  long  as 
we  are,  death  is  not;  and  when  death  is,  we  are  not. 
Life  has  nn  more  evil  for  him  who  has  made  up  his  mind 
that  it  is  no  evil  not  to  live.  He  adored  the  gods,  hut 
not  in  the  ordinary  fashion.  The  idea  of  Divine  power, 
properly  purified,  ho  thought  an  elevating  one.  Still  he 
taught,  '  Not  he  is  godless  who  rejects  the  gods  of  the 
crowd,  but  rather  he  who  accepts  them.'  The  gods  were 
to  him  eternal  and  immortal  beings,  whose  blessedness 
excluded  every  thought  of  care  or  occupation  of  any  kind. 
Nature  pursues  her  course  in  accordance  with  everlasting 
laws,  the  gods  never  interfering.     They  haunt 

Tba  lucid  intonpHca  of  vorlil  and  world 
Wbfre  nerer  crsf pi  s  cloud  or  moT«a  ft  wiud, 
Hor  erer  falla  the  least  whita  bUf  of  iDoir, 
Not  ersr  loveat  roll  of  thunder  mosus, 
Kor  Bound  of  human  sorrow  manDU  to  mar 
Tfaoit  Bacred  ererUstiiig  culm.' 

Lange  considers  the  relation  of  Epicurus  to  the  gods 
subjective  ;  the  indication,  probably,  of  an  ethical  require- 
ment of  his  own  nature.  We  cannot  read  history  with 
open  eyes,  or  study  human  nature  to  its  depths,  and  fail 
to  discern  such  a  requirement.  Man  never  has  been,  and 
'  he  never  will  be,  satisfied  with  the  operations  and  products 
of  the  Understanding  alone;  hence  physical  science  cannot 
cover  all  the  demands  of  his  nature.  But  the  history  of 
the  efforts  made  to  satisfy  these  demanda  might  be 
broadly  described  as  a  history  of  errors — the  error,  in 

'  Tenn^ton's  '  Lunvtius.' 
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great  part,  cousietiDg  in  ascribuig  fixity  to  that  whit^h  is 
fluent,  which  varies  as  we  vary,  being  gross  when  we  are 
gross,  and  becoming,  as  our  capacities  widen,  more 
abstract  and  sublime.  On  one  great  point  the  mind  of 
EpicuruB  was  at  peace.  He  neither  sought  nor  expected, 
here  or  hereafter,  any  personal  profit  from  his  relation 
to  the  gods.  And  it  is  assuredly  &  tact,  that  loftiness 
and  serenity  of  thought  may  be  promoted  by  conceptions 
which  involve  no  idea  of  profit  of  this  kind.  *  Did  I  not 
believe,'  said  a  great  man '  to  me  once,  '  that  an  Intelli- 
gence is  at  the  heart  of  things,  my  life  on  earth  would  be 
intolerable.'  The  utterer  of  these  words  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  rendered  less  but  more  noble  by  the  fact,  that 
it  WHS  the  need  of  ethical  harmony  here,  and  not  the 
thought  of  personal  profit  hereafler,  that  prompted  his 
observation. 

There  are  persons,  not  belonging  to  the  highest 
intellectual  zone,  nor  yet  to  the  lowest,  to  whom  perfect 
clearness  of  exposition  suggesta  want  of  depth.  They 
find  comfort  and  edification  in  an  abstract  and  learned 
phraseology.  To  such  people  Epicurus,  who  spared  no 
pains  to  rid  his  style  of  every  trace  of  haze  and  tur- 
bidity, appeared,  on  this  very  account,  superficial.  He 
had,  however,  a  disciple  who  thought  it  no  unworthy 
occupation  to  spend  his  days  and  nights  in  the  effort  to 
reach  the  clearness  of  his  master,  and  to  whom  the  Greek 
philosopher  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  extension  and 
perpetuation  of  his  fame.  Some  two  centuries  after  the 
death  of  Epicurus,  Lucretius*  wrote  his  great  poem, '  On 
the  Nature  of  Things,'  in  which  he,  a  Soman,  developed 
with  extraordinaiy  ardour  the  philosophy  of  his  Greek 
predecessor.  He  wishes  to  win  over  his  friend  Memnius 
to  the  school  of  Epicurus ;  and  although  he  has  no  rewards 

'  Carijla.  *  Born  9S  aA 
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in  a  future  life  to  offer,  although  his  object  appears  to  be 
a  purely  negative  one,  he  addresses  his  friend  with  the 
heat  of  an  apostle.  His  object,  like  that  of  his  great 
forerunner,  is  the  destruction  of  superstition;  and  con- 
sidering that  men  in  his  day  trembled  before  svery 
natural  event  as  a  direct  monition  from  the  gods,  and  that 
everlasting  torture  was  also  in  prospect,  the  freedom 
aimed  at  by  Lucretius  might  be  deemed  a  positive  good. 
'  This  terror,'  he  says,  <  and  darkness  of  mind,  must  be 
dispelled,  not  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  glittering  shafts 
of  day,  but  by  the  aspect  and  the  law  of  nature.'  He  re- 
futes the  notion  that  anything  can  come  out  of  nothine, 
or  that  what  is  once  begotten  can  be  recalled  to  nothing. 
The  first  beginnings,  the  atoms,  are  indestructible,  and 
into  them  all  things  can  be  resolved  at  last.  Bodies  are 
partly  atoms  and  partly  combinations  of  atoms ;  but  the 
atoms  nothing  can  quench.  They  are  strong  in  solid 
singleness,  and,  by  their  denser  combination,  all  things 
can  be  closely  packed  and  exhibit  enduring  strength. 
He  denies  that  matter  is  infinitely  divisible.  We  come 
at  length  to  the  atoms,  without  which,  as  an  imperishable 
substratum,  all  order  in  the  generation  and  development 
of  things  would  be  destroyed. 

The  mechanical  shock  of  the  atoms  being,  in  bis  view, 
the  all-sufficient  cause  of  things,  he  combate  the  notion 
that  the  constitution  of  nature  has  been  in  any  way  de- 
termined by  intelligent  design.  The  interaction  of  the 
atoms  throughout  infinite  time  rendered  all  manner  of 
combinations  possible.  Of  these,  the  fit  ones  persisted, 
while  the  unfit  ones  disappeared.  Not  after  sage  delibera- 
tion did  the  atoms  station  themselves  in  their  right 
places,  nor  did  they  bargain  what  motions  they  should 
assume.  From  all  eternity  they  have  been  driven  together, 
and,  after  trying  motions  and  unions  of  every  kind,  they 
fell  at  length  into   the  arrangements  out  of  which  this 
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syEtem  of  things  has  heen  evolved.  *  If  you  will  appro* 
hend  and  keep  in  mind  these  things,  Nature,  free  at  onoe, 
and  rid  of  her  haughty  lords,  is  seen  to  do  all  tbingn 
spontaneously  of  herself,  without  the  meddling  of  the 
gods.'* 

To  meet  the  ohjection  that  his  atoms  cannot  be  seen, 
Lucretius  describes  a  violent  storm,  and  shows  that  ihe 
invisible  particles  of  air  act  in  the  same  way  as  the  visible 
particles  of  water.  We  perceive,  moreover,  the  different 
smells  of  things,  yet  never  see  them  coming  to  our  nostrils. 
Again,  clothes  hung  np  on  a  shore,  which  waves  break 
upon,  become  moist,  and  then  get  dry  if  spread  out  in  the 
sun,  though  no  eye  can  see  either  the  approach  or  the 
escape  of  the  water-particlea.  A  ring,  worn  long  ou  the 
linger,  becomes  thinner;  a  water-drop  hollows  out  a 
stone ;  the  ploughshare  is  rubbed  away  in  the  field  ;  the 
street^pavement  is  worn  by  the  feet ;  but  the  particles 
that  disappear  at  any  moment  we  cannot  see.  Nature 
acts  through  invisible  particles.  That  Lucretius  had  a 
strong  scientific  imagination  the  foregoing  references 
prove.  A  fine  illustration  of  his  power,  in  this  respect,  is 
his  explanation  of  the  apparent  rest  of  bodies  whose  atoms 
are  in  motion.  He  employs  the  image  of  a  flock  of  sheep 
with  skipping  lambs,  which,  seen  from  a  distance,  pre- 
sents simply  a  white  patch  upon  the  green  lull,  the  jump- 
ing of  the  individual  lambs  being  quite  invisible. 

His  vaguely  grand  conception  of  the  atoms  &lling 
eternally  through  space,  suggested  the  nebular  hypothesis 
to  Kant,  its  first  propounder.  Far  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  visible  world  are  to  be  found  atoms  innumerable, 
which  liave  never  been  united  to  form  bodies,  or  which, 

'  Monro'e  tranBlation.  In  his  criticism  of  this  work  ('  ConUmporaiy 
Beiiev,'  1SS7)  Dr.  Hnjmaa  due*  not  appear  to  ba  aynra  ot  tha  rosltj 
■oaiid  Mid  Babtile  obsermtioiu  on  whidi  the  noaoning  of  Lacretiui,  thon^ 
I,  •omiitimet  rMtf. 
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if  once  united,  have  been  again  diapersed — felling  silently 
through  immeasurable  intervals  of  time  and  apace.  Aa 
everjwheie  throughout  the  All  the  same  conditions  are 
repeated,  so  must  the  pheoomeaa  be  repeated  also.  AbovA 
U3,  below  us,  beside  us,  therefore,  are  worlds  without  end ; 
and  this,  when  considered,  must  dissipate  every  thought 
of  a  deflection  of  the  universe  by  the  goda.  The  worlds 
come  and  go,  attracting  new  atoms  out  of  limitless  space, 
or  dispersing  their  own  particles.  The  reputed  death  of 
Lucretius,  which  forms  the  basis  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  noble 
poem,  is  In  strict  accordance  with  his  philosophy,  which 
was  Bcvore  and  pure. 

Still  earlier  than  these  three  philosophers,  and  during 
the  ceoturiea  between  the  first  of  them  and  the  last,  the 
human  intellect  was  active  in  other  fields  than  theirs. 
Pythagoras  had  founded  a  school  of  mathematics,  and 
made  his  experiments  on  the  bannonic  intervals.  The 
Sophists  bad  run  through  their  career.  At  Athens  had 
appeared  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Ariatotle,  who  ruined  the 
Sophists,  and  whose  yoke  remains  to  some  extent  unbroken 
to  the  present  hour.  Within  this  period  also  the  School 
of  Alexandria  was  founded,  Euclid  wrote  his  *  Elements ' 
and  made  some  advance  in  optics.  Archimedea  had  pro- 
pounded the  theory  of  the  lever,  and  the  principles  of 
hydrostatics.  Astronomy  was  immensely  enriched  by  the 
discoveries  of  Hipparchus,  who  was  followed  by  tho  his- 
torically more  celebrated  Ptolemy,  Anatomy  had  been 
made  the  basis  of  scientific  medicine ;  and  it  is  said  by 
Draper  *  that  vivisection  had  b^^un.  In  fact,  the  science 
of  ancient  Greece  had  already  cleared  the  world  of  the 
fantastic  images  of  divinities  operating  capriciously 
through  natm'al  phenomena.  It  had  shaken  itself  free 
from  that  fruitless  scrutiny  '  by  the  internal  light  of  the 
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mind  alone,*  whicli  had  vainly  sought  to  transcend  ex- 
perience, and  to  reach  a  knowledge  of  ultimate  causes. 
Instead  of  accidental  observation,  it  had  introduced  obser- 
vation wiUi  a  purpose ;  instruments  were  employed  to  aid 
the  Benses ;  and  sdentifio  method  vas  rendered  in  a  great 
measure  complete  by  the  union  of  Induction  and  Experi- 
ment. 

What,  then,  stopped  its  victorious  advance  ?  Why 
was  the  scientific  intellect  compelled,  like  an  exhausted 
soil,  to  lie  fallow  for  nearly  two  millenniums,  before  it  could 
leather  the  elements  necessary  to  its  fertility  and 
strength  P  Bacon  has  already  let  us  know  one  cause ; 
Wbewell  ascribes  this  stationary  period  to  four  causes — 
obscurity  of  thought,  servility,  intolerance  of  disposition, 
enthusiasm  of  temper ;  and  be  gives  striking  examples  of 
each.'  But  these  cbaracteristics  must  have  had  their 
antecedents  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  Home, 
and  the  other  cities  of  the  Empire,  bad  fallen  into  moral 
putrefaction.  Christianity  hod  appeared,  offering  the  gospel 
to  the  poor,  and,  by  moderation,  if  not  asceticism  of  life, 
practically  protesting  against  the  profligacy  of  the  age. 
The  sufTerings  of  the  early  Christians,  and  the  extraordinary 
exaltation  of  mind  which  enabled  them  to  triumph  over 
the  diabolical  tortures  to  which  they  were  subjected,* 
must  have  left  traces  not  easily  effaced.  They  scorned 
the  earth,  in  view  of  that  '  building  of  God,  that  house 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.*  The 
Scriptures  whicb  ministered  to  their  spiritual  needs  were 
also  the  measure  of  their  Science.  When,  for  example, 
the  celebrated  question  of  Antipodes  came  to  be  discussed, 
the  Bible  was  with  many  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal. 
Augustine,  who  flourished  a.d.  400,  would  not  deny  the 
rotundity  of  the  earth ;  but  he  would  deny  the  possible 

■  ■  History  of  the  Tndiic^Te  Seienccf,'  toL  i. 
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•xutence  of  inhabitants  at  the  other  aide,  <  became  no 
•uch  race  U  recorded  in  Scripture  among  the  descendants 
of  Adam.'  Archbishop  Bonilace  iras  shocked  at  the  as- 
BumptioQ  of  a  '  world  of  human  beings  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  means  of  salvation.'  Thus  reined  in.  Science  was 
not  likely  to  make  much  progrew.  Later  on,  the  political 
and  theological  strife  between  the  Church  and  civil 
govenunente,  so  powerfully  depicted  by  Draper,  must 
have  done  much  to  stifle  investigation. 

Whewell  makes  many  wise  and  brave  remarks  re- 
garding the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  wbb  a  menial 
spirit.  The  seekers  after  natural  knowledge  had  forsaken 
that  fountaia  of  living  waters,  the  direct  af^teal  to  nature 
by  observation  and  experiment,  and  given  themselves 
up  to  the  remanipulation  of  the  notions  of  their  predece»- 
sore.  It  was  a  time  when  thought  had  become  abject,  and 
when  the  acceptance  of  mere  autJiority  led,  as  it  always 
does  in  science,  to  intellectual  death.  Natural  events, 
instead  of  being  traced  to  physical,  were  referred  to 
moral,  causes ;  while  '  an  exercise'  of  the  phantasy,  almost 
as  degrading  as  the  spiritualism  of  the  present  day,  took 
the  place  of  scientific  speculation.  Then  came  the  mysti- 
cism  of  the  Middle  Agee,  Ma^^  Alchemy,  the  Neo- 
platonic  [^ilosophy,  with  its  visionary  though  sablime 
abstractions,  which  caused  men  to  look  with  shame  upon 
their  own  bodies,  as  hindrances  to  tiie  absorption  of  the 
creature  in  the  blessedness  of  the  Creator.  Finally  came 
the  Scholastic  philosophy,  a  fusion,  according  to  Lange, 
of  the  least  mature  notions  of  Aristotle  with  the  Chriati- 
anily  of  the  west.  Intellectual  immobility  was  the  result. 
As  a  traveller  without  a  compass  in  a  fog  may  wandw 
long,  imagining  he  is  m^dng  way,  and  find  himself  after 
hours  of  toil  at  his  starting-point,  so  the  schoolmen, 
having  '  tied  and  untied  the  same  knots,  uid  formed  and 
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diesipated  the  same  douds,'  found  themeelves  %t  tlie  end 
of  centuries  in  their  old  position. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  wielded  by  Aristotle  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  which,  to  a  less  extent,  he  still 
wields,  I  would  ask  permission  to  make  one  remark- 
When  the  human  mind  has  acbieyed  greatness  and  given 
evidence  of  extraordinary  power  in  one  domain,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  credit  it  with  similar  power  in  all  other 
domains.  Thus  theologians  have  found  comfort  and  a^ 
Burance  in  the  thought  that  Newton  dealt  with  the  ques^ 
tioD  of  revelation— forgetful  of  the  fact,  that  the  very 
devotion  of  his  powers,  through  all  the  best  years  of  his 
life,  to  a  totally  different  class  of  ideas,  not  to  speak  of 
any  natural  disqualification,  tended  to  render  him  less, 
instead  of  more,  competent  to  deal  with  theological  and 
historic  questions.  Goethe,  starting  from  his  established 
greatness  as  a  poet,  and  indeed  from  his  positive  dis- 
coverieH  in  Natural  History,  produced  a  profound  impres- 
sion among  the  painters  of  Germany,  when  he  published 
bis  *  Farbenlehre,'  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  overthrow 
Newton's  theory  of  colours.  This  theory  he  deemed  so 
obviously  absurd,  that  he  considered  its  author  a  charlatan, 
and  attacked  him  with  a  corresponding  vehemence  of 
language.  In  the  domain  of  natural  history  Goethe  had 
made  really  considerable  discoveries ;  and  we  have  high 
authority  for  assuming  that,  had  he  devoted  himself 
wliolly  to  that  side  of  science,  he  might  have  reached,  in 
it,  an  eminence  comparable  with  that  he  attained  as  a 
poet.  In  sharpness  of  observation,  in  the  detection  of 
analogies  apparently  remote,  in  the  classification  and 
oi^nisation  of  facts  according  to  the  analogies  discerned, 
Goethe  possessed  extraoniinary  powers.  These  elements 
of  scientific  enquiry  fall  in  with  the  disciplines  of  the 
poet.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mind  thus  richly  en- 
dowed in  the  direction  of  natural  history,  may  be  almost 
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Bhoni  of  endowment  as  regards  the  more  strictly  called 
physical  and  mechanical  sciences.  Goethe  was  in  tiiis 
condition.  He  could  not  formulate  distinct  mechanical 
conceptions ;  he  could  not  see  the  force  of  mechanical 
reasoning ;  and,  in  regions  where  such  reasoning  reigns 
supreme,  he  became  a  mere  ignis  fatuvs  to  those  who 
followed  him, 

I  have  sometimes  permitted  myself  to  compare 
Aristotle  with  Ooethe — to  credit  the  Stagirite  with  an 
almost  superhuman  power  of  amassing  and  systematising 
fects,  but  to  consider  him  fatally  defective  on  that  side  of 
the  mind,  in  respect  to  which  incompleteness  has  been  just 
BHcribed  to  Goethe.  Whewell  refers  the  errors  of  Aristotle 
not  to  a  neglect  of  facts,  but  to  *  a  neglect  of  the  idea 
appropriate  to  the  £ictA ;  the  idea  of  Mechaoical  cause, 
which  ia  Force,  and  the  substitution  of  vague  or  inap- 
plicable notions,  involving  only  relations  of  space  or 
emotions  of  wonder.*  This  is  doubtless  true ;  but  the 
word  'neglect'  implies  mere  intellectual  misdirection, 
whereas  in  Aristotle,  as  iu  Goethe,  it  was  not,  I  believe, 
misdirection,  hut  sheer  natural  incapacity  which  lay  at 
the  root  of  his  mistakes.  As  a  physicist,  Aristotle  dis- 
played what  we  should  consider  some  of  the  worst  at- 
tributes of  a  modem  physical  investigator — indistinctness 
of  ideas,  confusion  of  mind,  and  s  confident  use  of 
language  which  led  to  the  delusive  notion  that  be  bad 
really  mastered  his  subject,  while  he  had,  as  yet,  failed  to 
grasp  even  the  elements  of  it.  He  put  words  in  the 
place  of  things,  subject  in  the  place  of  object.  He  preached 
Induction  without  practising  it,  inverting  the  true  order 
of  enquiry,  by  passing  from  the  general  to  the  particular, 
instead  of  from  the  particular  to  the  general.  He  made 
of  the  universe  a  closed  sphere,  in  the  centre  of  which  he 
fixed  the  earth,  proving  from  general  principles,  to  his 
own  satisfection  and  to  that  of  the  world  for  near  2,000 
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jeaiB,  tbat  no  other  universe  -was  possiblfi.  His  notioiu 
of  motion  were  entirely  unphydcaL  It  vas  natural  or 
unnatural,  better  or  worse,  calm  or  violent — no  real  me- 
obanical  oonceptton  regarding  it  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
his  mind.  He  affirmed  that  a  vacuum  could  not  exist, 
and  proved  that  if  it  did  motion  in  it  vould  be  im- 
possible. He  determined  &  priori  how  many  speciea  of 
animalB  muet  exist,  and  shows  on  general  priociplee  why 
animals  must  have  such  and  such  parts.  When  an 
eminent  contemporary  philosopher,  who  is  far  removed 
from  errors  of  this  bind,  remembers  these  abuaes  of  the 
A  priori  method,  he  will  be  able  to  make  allowance  fur 
the  jealousy  of  pbysiciBta  as  to  the  acceptance  of  so-called 
u  priori  trutiis.  Aristatle's  errors  of  detail,  as  shown  by 
Eucken  and  Lange,  were  grave  and  numerous.  Ha 
affirmed  that  only  in  man  we  had  the  beating  of  the 
heart,  that  the  left  side  of  the  body  was  colder  than 
the  right,  that  men  have  more  teeth  than  women,  and 
that  there  is  an  empty  space  at  the  back  of  every  moo's 
head. 

There  is  one  essential  quality  in  physical  conceptions, 
which  was  entirely  wanting  in  those  of  Aristotle  and  his 
followers.  I  wish  it  could  be  expressed  by  a  word  un- 
tainted by  its  associations ;  it  signifies  a  capability  ot 
being  placed  as  a  coherent  picture  before  the  mind.  The 
Germans  eipress  the  act  of  picturing  by  the  word 
voratelUny  and  the  picture  they  call  a  Vorattilung.  We 
have  no  word  in  English  which  oomes  nearer  to  our  r^ 
quirements  than  Imagination ;  and,  taken  with  its  proper 
limitations,  the  word  answers  very  well.  But,  as  just  in- 
timated, it  is  tainted  by  its  assodations,  and  therefore 
objectionable  to  some  minds.  Compare,  with  reference 
to  this  capacity  of  mental  presoitation,  the  case  of  the 
Aristotelian,  who  refers  the  ascent  of  water  in  a  pump  to 
Nature's  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum,  with  that  of  Pascal 
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when  lie  propoeed  to  Eolve  the  question  of  atmospberio 
pressure  by  the  ascent  of  the  Puy  de  Ddme.  In  the  one 
case  the  terms  of  the  explanation  refuse  to  fall  into  place 
as  a  physical  image ;  io  the  other  the  image  is  distinct,  the 
descent  and  rise  of  the  barometer  being  clearly  figured  aa 
the  balancing  of  two  varying  and  opposing  pressures. 

During  the  drought  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Christen- 
dom, the  Arabian  intellect,  as  forcibly  shown  by  Draper, 
was  active.  With  the  intrusion  of  the  Moors  into  Spain, 
order,  learning,  and  refinement  took  the  place  of  their 
opposites.  When  smitten  with  disease,  the  Christian 
peasant  resorted  to  a  ahrioe,  the  Moorish  one  to  an  in- 
structed physician.  The  Arabs  enoour^ed  translations 
from  the  Greek  philosophers,  but  not  from  the  Greek 
poets.  They  turned  in  disgust '  from  the  lewdness  of  our 
classical  mythology,  and  denounced  as  an  unpardonable 
blasphemy  all  connection  between  the  impure  Olympian 
Jove  and  the  Most  High  Ood.'  Draper  traces  still  farther 
than  Whewell  the  Arab  elements  in  our  scientific  terms, 
and  points  out  that  the  under  garment  of  ladies  retains 
to  this  hour  it«  Arab  name.  He  gives  examples  of  what 
Arabian  men  of  science  accomplished,  dwelling  particu- 
larly on  Alhazen,  who  was  the  first  to  correct  the  Platonic 
notion  that  rays  of  light  are  emitted  by  the  eye.  Alhazen 
discovered  atmospheric  lefraction,  and  showed  that  we  see 
the  sun  and  the  moon  after  they  have  set.  He  explained 
the  enlargement  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  shortening 
of  the  vertical  diameters  of  both  these  bodies  when  near 
the  horizon.  He  was  amre  that  the  atmospbsrs  decreases 
in  density  with  increase  of  elevation,  and  actually  fixed 
its  height  at  58^  miles.  In  the  '  Book  of  the  Balance 
Wisdom,'  he  seta  forth  the  connection  between  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  and  its  Increasing  density.  He  shows 
that  a  body  will  weigb  differently  in  a  rare  and  dense 
atmosphere,  and  hn  considers  the  force  with  which  plunged 
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bodies  rise  through  heavier  media.  He  understood  tha 
doctrine  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  applied  it  to  the 
investigation  of  balances  and  steelyards.  He  recognised 
gravity  as  a  force,  though  he  fell  into  the  error  of 
making  it  diminish  Bimply  as  the  dietance,  and  of 
making  it  purely  terrestrial.  He  knew  the  relatiou 
between  the  velocities,  spacer,  and  times  of  falling  bodies, 
and  had  distinct  ideas  of  capillary  attraction.  He  improved 
the  hydrometer.  The  determinations  of  the  densities  of 
bodies,  as  given  by  Alhazen,  approach  very  closely  to  our 
own.  'I  join,' says  Draper,  in  the  pious  prayer  of  Alhazen, 
'  that  in  the  day  of  judgment  the  All-Merciful  will  take 
pity  on  the  soul  of  Abur-Baihan,  because  he  was  the  first 
of  the  race  of  men  to  construct  a  table  of  specific  gravi- 
ties.* If  all  this  he  historic  truth  (and  I  have  entire 
confidence  in  Dr.  Draper),  well  may  he  'deplore  the 
systematic  manner  in  which  the  literature  of  Europe  has 
contrived  to  put  out  of  sight  our  scientific  obligations  to 
the  Mahommedans.' ' 

The  strain  upon  the  mind  during  the  Etationary  period 
towards  ultra-terrestrial  things,  to  the  neglect  of  problems 
close  at  hand,  was  sure  to  provoke  reaction.  But  the  re- 
action was  gmdual ;  for  the  ground  was  dangerous,  and  a 
power  at  hand  competent  to  crush  the  critic  who  went  too 
far.  To  elude  this  power,  and  still  allow  opportunity  for 
the  expression  of  opinion,  the  doctrine  of  '  twofold  truth ' 
was  invented,  according  to  which  an  opinion  might  be  held 
'  theologically,'  and  the  opposite  opinion '  philosophically.'' 
Thus,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  creation  of  the  world 
in  sir  days,  and  the  unchangeableness  of  the  individual 
eoul,  which  had  been  so  distinctly  affirmed  by  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  were  both  denied  philosophically,  but  admitted 
to  be  true  as  articles  of  the  Catholic  faith.     When  Frota- 

■  '  iDtellectual  Darilopment  of  Europe,'  p.  3S9. 
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goras  uttered  the  maxim  which  brought  upon  him  so  much 
vituperation,  that  'opposite  assertioDB  are  equally  true.' 
he  simply  meaut  to  affinn  men's  differences  to  be  bo 
great,  that  what  was  subjectively  true  to  the  one  might 
be  subjectively  untrue  to  the  other.  The  great  Sophist 
never  meant  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  truth  hy  saying 
that  one  of  two  opposite  assertions,  made  by  tlie  same 
iudividual,  could  possibly  escape  being  a  lie.  It  was  not 
'sophistry,'  but  the  dread  of  theologic  vengeance,  that 
generated  this  double  dealing  with  conviction ;  and  it  is 
astonishing  to  notice  what  lengths  were  possible  to  men 
who  were  adroit  in  the  use  of  artifices  of  this  kind. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  stationary  period  a  word-weari- 
ness, if  I  may  so  express  it,  took  more  and  more  possession  of 
men's  minds.  Christendom  bad  become  sick  of  the  School 
Philosophy  and  iU  verbal  wastes,  which  led  to  no  issue,  but 
left  the  intellect  in  everlasting  haze.  Here  and  there  was 
heard  the  voice  of  one  impatiently  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
'  Not  unto  Aristotle,  not  unto  subtle  hypothesis,  not  unto 
church,  Bible,  or  blind  tradition,  must  we  turn  for  a  know- 
ledge of  the  universe,  but  to  the  direct  investigation  of 
nature  by  observation  and  experiment.'  In  1543  the  epoch- 
making  work  of  Copernicus  on  the  paths  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  appeared.  The  total  ciaah  of  Aristotle's  closed  uni- 
verse, with  the  earth  at  its  centre,  followed  as  a  conse- 
quence; and 'theeartii  moves' became  a  kind  of  watchword 
among  intellectual  freemen.  Copernicus  was  Canon  of  the 
church  of  Frauenburg  in  the  diocese  of  Eimeland.  For 
three-and-thirty  years  he  had  withdrawn  himself  &om  the 
world,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  consolidation  of  his  great 
scheme  of  the  solar  system.  He  made  its  blocks  eternal ; 
and  even  to  those  who  feared  it,  and  desired  its  overthrow, 
it  was  so  obviously  strong,  that  they  refrained  for  a  time 
from  meddling  with  it.  In  the  last  year  of  the  life  of 
Copernicus  his  book  appeared  :  it  is  said  that  the  old  man 
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received  a  copy  of  it  a  few  days  before  his  death,  and  then 
departed  in  peaoe. 

The  Italian  phihwopher,  Giordano  Bruno,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  converts  to  the  new  astronomy.  Taking  Luoretiua 
aa  his  exemplar,  he  revived  the  notion  of  the  infinity  of 
worlds ;  and,  combining  with  it  the  doctrine  of  Copemicns, 
reached  the  sublime  geoeialisation  that  the  fixed  stars  are 
SUDS,  scattered  numberless  through  space,  and  accompanied 
by  satellites,  which  bear  the  same  relation  to  them  that  our 
earth  does  to  our  sun,  or  oar  moon  to  our  earth.  This  was 
an  expansionoftraaeceudent  import;  but  Bruno  came  closer 
than  this  to  our  present  line  of  thought.  Struck  with  the 
problem  of  the  generation  and  maintenance  of  organisms, 
and  duly  pondering  it,  he  came  to  the  oonclusion  that 
Nature,  in  her  productions,  does  not  imitate  the  teohnic  of 
man.  Her  process  is  one  of  imravelling  and  unfolding. 
The  infinity  of  forma  under  which  matter  appears  was  not 
imposed  upon  it  by  an  external  artificer ;  by  its  own  intrin- 
sic force  and  virtue  it  brings  these  forms  forth.  Matter  is 
not  the  mere  naked,  empty  capacity  which  philosophers 
bave  pictured  her  to  be,  but  the  universal  mother,  who 
brings  forth  all  things  as  the  fruit  of  her  own  womb. 

lliis  outspoken  man  was  originally  a  Dominican  monk. 
He  was  accused  of  heresy  and  had  to  Hy,  seeking  refuge  in 
Geneva,  Paris,  England,  and  Germany.  In  1592  he  fell 
into  the  bands  of  the  Inquisition  ai,  Venice.  He  was  im- 
priEoned  for  many  years,  tried,  d^^raded,  excommunicated, 
and  handed  over  to  the  Civil  power,  with  the  request  that 
he  should  be  treated  gently,  and  '  without  the  shedding 
of  blood.*  Thin  meant  that  he  was  to  be  burnt ;  and 
burnt  accordingly  he  wa'^  on  February  16,  1600.  To 
escape  a  similar  fate  Galileo,  thirty-three  years  afterwards, 
abjured  upon  his  knees,  with  his  bands  upon  the  holy 
gospels,  the  heliocentric  doctrine,  which  he  knew  to  be  true. 
After  Galileo  came  Kepler,  who  from  his  German  hnm* 
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defied  the  ultiamo&taiie  power.  He  traced  out  from 
pFe-existio^  obeen'ations  the  lami  of  planetary  motion. 
Materitda  were  thus  prepared  for  Newton,  who  bound  Uiosa 
fnnpirical  I&wb  together  by  the  prioca^e  of  gravitation. 

In  the  Berenteenth  oentury  Bacon  and  Descartes,  the 
retttoren  of  philosophy,  appeared  in  Bucceesion.  DilTerent]y 
educated  and  endowed,  their  philoeopbio  tendeocie*  were 
different.  Bacon  held  fiut  to  Induction,  believing  firmly  in 
the  ezifltence  of  an  external  world,  and  making  collected 
experiences  the  basiB  of  all  knowledge.  The  mathematical 
fltodiea  of  Deecartes  gave  him  a  bias  towards  Deduction ; 
and  his  fundamental  principle  was  much  the  same  as  that 
of  Protagoras,  who  made  the  individual  man  the  measure 
of  all  things.  'I  think,  therefore  I  am,'  said  Descartes. 
Only  his  own  identity  was  sure  to  him ;  and  the  fidl  deve- 
lopment of  this  system  would  have  led  to  an  id««li«D,  io 
which  the  outer  worid  would  be  resolved  into  a  mere  phe- 
nomenon of  conaciousnest.  Gtissendi,  one  of  Deacartes's 
contemporaries,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  presently, 
quickly  pointed  out  that  the  &ct  of  personal  existenee 
would  be  proved  as  well  by  reference  to  any  other  act,  as 
to  the  act  of  thinking.  I  eat,  Uierefbre  I  am ;  or  I  love, 
therefore  I  am,  would  be  quite  as  conclusive.  Ltchten- 
berg,  indeed,  showed  that  the  very  thing  to  be  proved  was 
inevitably  postulated  on  Uie  first  two  words,  *  I  think ;'  and 
it  is  plain  that  no  infeience  from  the  postulate  coidd, 
by  any  possilnlity,  be  stronger  than  the  postulate  itself. 

But  Descariies  deviated  strangely  from  the  idealism 
implied  in  his  fundamental  principle.  He  was  the  first 
to  reduce,  in  a  manner  eminently  capable  of  bearing  the 
test  of  mental  presentation,  vital  phenomena  to  purely 
mechanical  principles.  Through  fear  or  love,  Descartes 
was  a  good  churchman ;  he  accordingly  rejected  the  notion 
of  an  atom,  because  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  God, 
if  He  so  pleased,  could  not  divide  an  atom ;  )>e  puts  in  the 
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place  of  the  atoms  small  round  particles,  and  light  splinten, 
out  of  -which  he  builds  the  OTganism.  He  sketches  with 
marvellous  phjrgical  iDsight  a  machine,  with  water  for  ita 
motive  power,  which  shall  illustrate  vital  actions.  He  has 
made  clear  to  his  mind  that  such  a  machine  would  be 
competent  to  carry  on  the  processes  of  digestion,  nutrition, 
growth,  respiration,  and  the  beating  of  the  heart.  It 
would  bo  competent  to  accept  impressions  from  the  external 
sense,  to  store  them  up  in  imagination  and  memory,  to  go 
through  the  internal  movements  of  the  appetites  and 
passions,  and  the  external  movements  of  the  limbs.  He 
deduces  these  functions  of  his  machine  from  the  mere  ar- 
rangements of  its  organs,  as  the  movement  of  a  clock,  or 
other  automaton,  is  deduced  from  its  weights  and  wheels. 
*  As  far  as  these  functions  are  concerned,'  he  says,  '  it  is 
not  necessary  to  conceive  any  other  vegetative  or  sensitive 
soul,  nor  any  other  principle  of  motion  or  of  life,  than  the 
blood  and  the  spirits  agitated  by  the  fire  which  bums  con- 
tinually in  the  heart,  and  which  is  in  nowise  different 
from  the  fires  existing  in  inanimate  bodies.'  Had  Descartes 
been  acquainted  with  the  steam-engine,  be  would  have 
taken  it,  instead  of  a  fall  of  water,  as  his  motive  power. 
He  would  have  shown  the  perfect  analogy  which  exists  be- 
tween the  oxidation  of  the  food  in  the  body,  and  that  of  the 
coal  in  the  furnace.  He  woidd  assuredly  have  anticipated 
Mayer  in  calling  the  blood  which  the  heart  diffuses, '  the 
oil  of  the  lamp  of  life ; '  deducing  all  animal  motions 
from  the  combustion  of  this  oil,  as  the  motions  of  a  steam- 
engine  are  deduced  from  the  combustion  of  its  coal.  As 
the  matter  stands,  however,  and  considering  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  the  boldness,  clearness,  and  precision 
with  which  Depcartes  grasped  the  problem  of  vital  dynamics 
constitute  a  marvellous  illustration  of  intellectual  power.' 
'  See  Huilcy'i  udmirnWo  '  Ebp.ij  on  TJcscirt™.'  '  Jjif  SermoiM,'  pp. 
U4,  SSS. 
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Duriog  the  Middle  Ages  the  doctrine  of  atoms  had  to 
all  appearance  vanished  from  discussion.  In  all  probability 
it  held  its  ground  among  sober-minded  and  thoughtful 
men,  though  neither  the  church  nor  the  world  was  pre- 
pared to  hear  of  it  with  tolerance.  Once,  in  the  year  1348, 
it  received  distinct  expression.  But  retractation  by  com- 
pulsion immediately  followed ;  and,  thus  discouraged,  it 
slumbered  till  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  r^ 
vived  by  a  contemporary,  and  &iend,  of  Hobbes  of  Malmes- 
buiy,  the  orthodox  Catholic  provost  of  Digne,  Gaeseudi.  - 
But,  before  stating  his  relation  to  the  Epicurean  doctrine, 
it  will  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  effect,  as  r^ards 
science,  of  the  general  introduction  of  monotheism  among 
European  nations. 

'  Were  men,'  says  Hume, '  led  into  the  apprehension  of 
invisible  intelligent  power  by  contemplation  of  the  works 
of  Nature,  they  could  never  possibly  entertain  any  con- 
ception but  of  one  single  Being,  who  bestowed  existence 
and  order  on  this  vast  machine,  and  adjusted  all  its  parts 
to  one  regular  system.'  Referring  to  the  condition  of  the 
heathen,  who  sees  a  god  behind  every  natural  event,  thus 
peopling  the  world  with  thousands  of  beings  whose  ca- 
prices are  incalculable,  Lange  shows  the  impossibility 
of  any  compromise  between  such  notions  and  those  of 
science,  whichproceedsonthe  assumption  of  never-changing 
law  and  causality.  '  But,'  he  continues,  with  characteristic 
penetration,  *  when  the  great  thought  of  one  God,  acting 
as  a  unit  upon  the  universe,  has  been  seized,  the  connection 
of  things  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  cause  and  effect 
is  not  only  thinkable,  but  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  assumption.  For  when  I  see  ten  thousand  wheels  in 
motion,  and  know,  or  believe,  that  they  are  all  driven  by 
one  motive  power,  then  I  know  that  I  have  before  me  a 
mechanism,  the  action  of  every  part  of  which  is  determined 
ny  the  plan  of  the  whole.  So  much  being  assumed,  it  follows 
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(bat  I  may  investigate  tbe  etnicture  of  that  machine,  and 
the  varioiu  motions  of  its  parts.  For  the  time  being, 
therefore,  this  conception  renden  scaentifio  action  free.* 
In  other  wards,  were  a  capricioos  God  at  tbe  circumference 
of  every  wheel  and  at  the  end  of  every  lever,  the  action 
of  the  machine  wonld  be  incalculable  by  the  methods  of 
science.  But  the  actions  of  all  its  parts  being  rigidly  deter- 
mined by  their  connections  and  r^tionB,  and  these  being 
brought  into  play  by  a  single  motive  power,  then, 
though  this  last  prime  mover  may  elude  me,  I  am  still 
able  to  comprehend  the  machinery  which  it  sets  in  motion. 
We  have  here  a  conception  of  the  relation  of  Nature  to  ita 
Author,  which  seems  perlectly  acceptable  to  some  minds, 
but  perfectly  intolerable  to  others.  Newton  and  Boyle 
lived  and  worked  happily  under  the  jnflaence  of  this  con- 
ception; Goethe  rejected  it  with  vehemence,  and  the  same 
repugnance  to  accepting  it  is  manifest  in  Carlyle.' 

The  analytic  and  synthetic  tendencies  of  the  human 
mind  are  traceable  throughout  history,  great  writers 
ranging  themselves  sometimes  on  the  one  side,  sometimes 
on  the  other.  Men  of  warm  feelings,  and  minds  open  to 
the  elevating  impressions  produced  by  nature  as  a  whole, 
whose  satis&ction,  therefore,  is  rather  ethical  than  logical, 
lean  to  the  synthetic  side ;  while  the  analytic  harmonises 
best  with  the  more  precise  and  more  mechanical  bias  which 
seeks  the  satis&ction  of  the  understanding.  Some  form 
of  pantheism  was  usually  adopted  by  the  one,  while  a  de- 
tached Creator,  working  more  or  less  after  the  manner  of 
men,  was  often  assumed  by  the  other.  Gassendi,  as 
sketched  by  Lange,  is  hardly  to  be  ranked  with  either 

■  Bible's  modal  ot  the  anivcrw  wiu  the  Stnuburg  clock  with  aa  oatsida 
Aniflcor.    Goethe,  on  the  other  huod,  aang^ 

'  Ibm  ziemt's  die  Welt  !m  lanera  lu  bewegen, 
Natnr  in  eich,  tnb  ia  Kotnt  en  hegen.' 
Sea  bIbo  Oarijle,  ■  Pitst  ind  PreaeDt.*  ehHp.  r. 
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Having  fonnsUy  acknowledged  Qui  as  tbe  greet  first  cause, 
be  itamediately  dropped  the  idea,  applied  the  known  laws 
of  mechanics  to  tbe  atoms,  and  deduced  from  them  all 
vital  phenomena.  He  d^ended  Epicurus,  and  dwelt  upon 
his  purity,  both  of  doctrioe  and  of  life.  True  he  was 
a  heatiien,  but  so  was  Aristotle.  Epicurus  assailed  super- 
stition and  religion,  and  rightly,  becanse  he  did  not  know 
tiie  true  religion.  He  thou^t  that  the  gods  neither  re- 
warded jua  punished,  and  he  adored  tbem  purely  in  oonse- 
qaence  of  th^r  completeness :  here  we  see,  says  Gassendi, 
the  reverence  of  the  child,  instead  of  tbe  fear  of  tbe  slave. 
The  errors  of  Epicurus  shall  be  corrected,  and  the  body  of 
his  truth  retained.  Oassendi  then  proceeds,  as  any  heathen 
might  do,  to  build  up  tlie  world,  uid  all  that  Uierein  is,  of 
atoms  and  molecules.  God,  who  created  earth  and  water, 
plants  and  aninials,  produced  in  the  first  place  a  definite 
number  of  atoma,  which  constituted  the  seed  of  all  things. 
Then  begui  that  series  of  comlHoations  and  decompo- 
sitions which  now  goes  on,  and  which  will  continue  in 
future.  The  principle  of  every  change  resides  in  matter. 
In  artificial  productions  tbe  moving  principle  is  different 
irom  the  materia  woriced  upon ;  but  in  nature  tbe  agent 
works  within,  being  the  most  active  and  mobile  part  of 
the  material  itself.  Thus  this  bold  ecclesiastic,  without 
incurring  the  censure  of  the  church  or  the  world,  contrivea 
to  outstrip  Mr.  Darwin.  The  same  cast  of  mind  which 
caused  him  to  detach  the  Creator  ^m  his  universe,  led 
him  also  to  detach  the  soul  from  the  body,  though  to  the 
body  be  ascribes  an  infiuence  so  huge  as  to  render  the 
coul  almost  unnecessary.  The  abenatioos  of  reason  were, 
in  his  view,  an  affair  of  the  material  brain.  Mental  disease 
is  brain-disease ;  but  then  the  immortal  reason  sits  apart, 
and  cannot  be  touched  by  the  disease.  The  errors  of 
madness  are  those  of  the  instniment,  not  of  the  performer. 
It  msy  be  more  than  a  mere  result  of  education,  oonnect- 
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ing  itself,  probably,  with  the  deeper  meotal  structure  of  the 
two  men,  that  the  idea  of  Gassendi,  above  enunciated,  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  expressed  by  Professor  Clerk 
Maxwell,  at  the  close  of  the  very  able  lecture  delivered  by 
him  at  Bradford  last  year.  According  to  both  philoso- 
phers, the  atoms,  if  I  understand  aright,  are  prepared 
maie)ials,  which,  formed  once  for  all  by  the  Eternal,  pro- 
duce by  their  subsequent  interaction  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  material  world.  There  seems  to  be  this  difference,  how- 
ever, between  Oassendi  and  Maxwell.  The  oaepoetulaUs, 
the  other  in/era  his  first  cause.  In  hie  '  manufactured 
articles,'  as  he  calls  the  atoms,  Professor  Maxwell  finds 
the  basis  of  an  induction,  which  enables  bim  to  scale 
philosophic  heights  considered  inaccessible  by  Kant,  and 
to  take  the  logical  step  from  the  atoms  to  their  Maker. 

Accepting  here  the  leadership  of  Kant,  I  doubt  the 
legitimacy  of  Maxwell's  logic ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  the  ethic  glow  with  which  his  lecture  concludes. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  very  noble  strain  of  eloquence  in  his 
description  of  the  steadfestness  of  the  atoms :  '  Natural 
causes,  as  we  know,  are  at  work,  which  tend  to  modify,  if 
they  do  not  at  length  destroy,  all  the  arrangements  and 
dimensions  of  the  earth  and  the  whole  solar  system.  But 
though  in  the  course  of  ages  catastrophes  have  occurred 
and  may  yet  occur  in  the  heav&ns,  though  ancient  systems 
may  be  dissolved  and  new  systems  evolved  out  of  their 
niins,  the  molecules  out  of  which  these  systems  are  bnilt — 
the  foundation  stones  of  the  material  universe — remain 
unbroken  and  unworn.' 

The  atomic  doctrine,  in  whole  or  in  part,  was  enter- 
tained by  Bacon,  Descartes,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Newton,  Boyle, 
and  tb.-ir  successors,  until  the  chemical  law  of  multiple 
proportions  enabled  Dalton  to  confer  upon  it  an  entirely 
new  significance.  In  our  day  there  are  secessions  from 
the  theory,  but  it  still  stands  firm.     Loschmidt,  Stoney, 
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and  Sir  Williani  Tiiomson  bave  Eought  to  determine  the 
rizea  of  the  atoms,  or  rather  to  lix  the  limits  between 
which  their  sizes  lie ;  while  only  last  year  the  discourses 
of  Williamson  and  Maxwell  illustrate  the  present  bold  of 
the  doctrine  upon  the  foremost  scientific  minds.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether,  wanting  this  fundamental  con- 
ception, a  theory  of  the  material  univcr:-:e  is  capable  of 
Bcienlific  statement. 

Ninety  years  subsequent  to  Gassendi  the  doctrine  of 
bodily  instruments,  as  it  may  be  called,  assumed  immense 
importance  in  the  hands  of  Bishop  Butler,  who,  in  bis 
famous  '  Analogy  of  Iteligion,'  developed,  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  and  with  consummate  sagacity,  a  similar 
idea.  The  Bishop  still  in9uenc«8  superior  minds ;  and  it 
will  repay  us  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  his  views.  He 
draws  the  sharpest  distinction  between  our  real  selves 
and  our  bodily  instruments.  He  does  not,  as  far  as  I  re- 
member, use  the  word  soul,  possibly  because  the  term  was 
so  hackneyed  in  hie  day,  as  it  had  been  for  many  genera- 
tions previously.  But  be  speaks  of  'living  powers,' 
'perceiving  or  percipient  powers,'  'moving  agents,' 
*  ourselves,'  in  the  same  sense  as  we  should  employ  the 
term  soul.  He  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  limbs  may  be 
removed  and  mortal  diseases  assail  the  body,  the  mind, 
almost  up  to  the  moment  of  death,  remaining  clear.  Ho 
refers  to  sleep  and  to  swoon,  where  the 'living  powers' 
are  suspended  but  not  destroyed.  He  considers  it  quite 
as  easy  to  conceive  of  existence  out  of  our  bodies  as  in 
them ;  that  we  may  animate  a  succession  of  bodies,  the 
dissolution  of  all  of  them  having  no  more  tendency  to 
dissolve  our  real  selves,  or  '  deprive  us  of  living  factdties 
— the  faculties  of  perception  and  action — than  the  dis- 
Eolution  of  any  foreign  matter  which  we  are  capable  of 
receiving  impressions  from,  or  making  use  of  for  the 
common  occasions  of  life.'    This  is  the  key  of  the  Bishop's 
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poiition :  *  our  orgaaiaed  bodiei  are  no  more  a  part  of 
ourselves  than  any  other  matter  around  us.'  In  proof  of 
this  he  calls  attention  to  the  use  of  glasses,  which  'prqtaie 
objects '  for  the  '  percipient  power '  exactly  as  the  eye 
does.  The  eye  itself  is  no  more  percipient  than  the  glass ; 
is  quite  as  much  the  instrument  of  the  true  self,  and  also 
as  foreign  to  the  true  self,  as  the  glass  is.  *  And  if  we 
see  with  our  eyes  only  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  with 
glasses,  the  like  may  justly  be  concluded  from  analogy  of 
all  oui  senses.* 

Lucretius,  as  you  are  aware,  reached  a  predisely  c^po- 
site  conclusion :  and  it  certainly  would  be  interesting,  if  not 
profitable,  to  us  all,  to  hear  what  he  would  or  could  urge 
in  opposition  to  the  reasoning  of  the  Bishop.  As  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  point  will  enable  us  to  see  the  bearings 
of  an  important  question,  I  will  here  permit  a  disciple  of 
Lucretius  to  tiy  the  strength  of  the  Bishop's  positim,  and 
then  allow  the  Bishop  to  retaliate,  with  the  view  of  rolling 
back,  if  be  can,  the  difficulty  upon  Lucretius. 

The  argument  might  proceed  in  this  fot^ion : — 
'Subjected  to  the  test  of  mental  presentation  (Vor- 
ateUung),  your  views,  most  honoured  prelate,  would  present 
to  many  minds  a  great,  if  not  wa  insuperable,  difficulty. 
You  speak  of  "living  powers,"  "percipient  or  perceiving 
powers,"  and  "ourselves;"  but  can  you  forma  mental 
picture  of  any  of  these,  apart  from  the  organism  through 
which  it  is  supposed  to  act  ?  Test  yourself  honestly,  and 
see  whether  you  possess  any  &oulty  that  would  enable  you 
to  form  such  a  conception.  The  true  self  has  a  local  habit- 
ation in  each  of  us;  thus  localised,  must  it  not  possess  a 
form  ?  If  so,  what  foim  ?  Have  you  ever  for  a  moment 
realised  it  ?  When  a  leg  is  amputated  the  body  is  divided 
into  two  parts ;  is  the  true  self  in  both  of  them  or  in  one  ? 
Thomas  Aquinas  might  say  in  both ;  but  not  you,  for  you 
a[^ieal  to  the  ooosciousness  associated  with  one  of  the  two 
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parts,  to  prove  thafc  the  other  is  foreign  matter.  la  cod- 
Bciousness,  then,  a  neceenry  element  of  the  true  self  ?  If 
so,  what  do  you  say  to  the  case  of  the  whole  body  being 
deprived  of  consciouBDess  ?  If  not,  then  on  what  grounds 
do  you  deny  any  portion  of  the  trie  self  to  the  severed 
limb  ?  It  seems  very  singular  that,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  your  admirable  book  (and  no  one  admires 
its  sober  strength  more  than  I  do),  you  never  once  mention 
the  brain  or  nervous  system.  Vou  begin  at  one  end  of 
the  body,  and  show  that  ite  parts  may  be  removed  without 
prejudice  to  the  perceiving  power.  What  if  you  begin  at 
the  other  end,  and  remove,  instend  of  the  leg,  the  brain  ? 
The  body,  as  before,  ia  divided  into  two  parts ;  but  both 
are  now  in  the  same  predicament,  and  neither  can  be  aj^ 
pealed  to  to  prove  that  the  other  ia  foreign  matter.  Or, 
instead  of  going  so  far  as  to  remove  the  brain  itself,  let  a 
certain  portion  of  it«  bony  covering  be  removed,  and  let  a 
rhythmic  series  of  pressures  and  relaxations  of  pressure 
be  applied  to  the  soft  substance.  At  every  pressure  "  the 
fiiculties  of  perception  and  of  action  "  vanish ;  at  every  re- 
luxation  of  pressure  they  are  restored.  Where,  during  the 
intervals  of  pressure,  is  the  perceiving  power  ?  I  once 
had  the  discharge  of  a  large  Leyden  battery  passed  un- 
expectedly through  me :  I  felt  nothing,  but  was  simply 
blotted  out  of  conscious  existence  for  a  sensible  interval. 
Where  was  my  true  self  during  that  interval  ?  Men  who 
have  reeovered  from  lightning-stroke  have  been  much 
longer  in  the  same  state ;  and  indeed  in  cases  of  ordinary 
concusainn  of  the  brain,  days  may  elapse  during  which  no 
experience  is  roistered  in  consciousness.  Where  is  the 
man  himself  during  the  period  of  insensibility  ?  You 
may  say  that  I  beg  the  question  when  I  assume  the  man 
to  have  been  unoonscious,  that  he  was  really  conscions  all 
the  time,  and  has  simply  forgotten  what  had  occurred  txt 
Dim.     In  reply  to  this,  1  can  only  say  that  no  one  need 
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Bhrink  from  the  worst  tortures  that  superstition  ever  in- 
vested, if  only  so  felt  and  bd  remembered.  I  do  not  think 
your  theory  of  instruments  goes  at  all  to  the  bottom  of 
the  matter.  A  telegraph-operator  has  his  instniments, 
by  means  of  which  he  converses  with  the  world ;  our 
bodies  possess  a  nervous  system,  which  plays  a  similar 
part  between  the  perceiving  power  and  external  things. 
Gut  the  wires  of  the  operator,  break  his  battery,  demag- 
netise his  needle ;  by  this  means  you  certainly  sever  his 
connection  ;with  the  world ;  but,  inasmuch  as  these  are  real 
instruments,  their  destruction  does  not  touch  the  man 
who  uses  them.  The  operator  survives,  and  he  knows 
that  ha  sui'vives.  ^liat  is  it,  I  would  ask.  In  the  human 
system  that  answers  to  this  conscious  survival  of  the 
operator  when  the  battery  of  the  braiu  is  so  disturbed  as  to 
produce  insensibility,  or  when  it  is  destroyed  altogether  ? 
'  Another  consideration,  which  you  may  consider  slight, 
presses  upon  me  with  some  force.  The  brain  may  change 
from  health  to  disease,  and  through  such  a  change  the 
most  exemplary  man  may  be  converted  into  a  debauchee 
or  a  murderer.  My  very  noble  and  approved  good  master 
had,  as  you  know,  threatenings  of  lewdness  introduced  into 
bis  brain  by  his  jealous  wife's  philter ;  and  sooner  than 
permit  himself  to  run  even  the  risk  of  yielding  to  these 
base  promptings  be  slew  himself.  How  could  the  hand  of 
Lucretius  have  been  thus  tiumed  against  himself  if  the 
real  Lucretius  remained  as  before  ?  Can  the  brain  or  can 
it  not  act  in  this  distempered  way  without  the  intervention 
of  the  immortal  reason  ?  If  it  can,  then  it  is  a  prime 
mover  which  requires  only  healthy  regulation  to  render  it 
reasonably  self-acting,  and  there  is  no  apparent  need  of 
your  immortal  reason  at  all.  If  it  cannot,  then  the  im- 
mortal reason,  by  its  mischievous  activity  in  operating  upon 
a  broken  instrument,  must  have  the  credit  of  committing 
every  imaginable  extravagance  and  crime.     I  think,  if  you 
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will  allow  me  to  say  bo,  that  the  gravcBt  coDsequences  are 
likely  M  flow  from  your  estimate  of  the  body.  To  regard 
the  brain  as  you  would  a  staff  cr  an  eyeglass — to  shut  your 
eyes  to  all  its  mystery,  to  the  perfect  correlation  of  its  con- 
dition and  our  consciousaess,  to  the  fact  that  a  slight  excess 
or  defect  of  blood  in  it  produces  the  very  swoon  to  which 
you  refer,  and  that  in  relation  to  it  our  meat,  and  drink,  and 
air,  and  exercise,  have  a  perfectly  transcendental  value  and 
significance — to  forget  all  this  does,  I  think,  open  a  way 
to  innumerable  errors  in  our  habita  of  life,  and  may  possibly, 
in  some  cases,  initiate  and  foster  that  very  disease,  and  con- 
sequent mental  ruin,  which  a  wiser  appreciation  of  this 
mysterious  organ  would  have  avoided.' 

I  can  imagine  the  Bishop  thoughtful  after  hearing  this 
argument.  He  was  not  Uie  man  to  allow  anger  to  mingle 
with  the  consideration  of  a  point  of  this  kind.  After  due 
reflection,  and  having  strengthened  himself  by  that  honest 
contemplation  of  the  facts  which  was  habitual  with  him, 
and  which  includes  the  desire  to  give  even  adverse  facts 
their  due  weight,  I  can  suppose  the  Bishop  to  proceed  thus : 
*  You  will  remember  that  in  the  "  Analogy  of  Religion,"  of 
which  you  have  bo  kindly  spoken,  I  did  not  profess  to  prove 
anything  absolutely,  and  that  I  over  and  over  again  ac- 
knowledged and  insisted  on  the  smallness  of  our  knowledge, 
or  rather  the  depth  of  our  ignorance,  as  regards  the  whole 
system  of  the  universe.  My  object  was  to  show  my  deistical 
friends,  who  set  forth  so  eloquently  the  beauty  and  bene- 
ficence of  Nature  and  the  Kuler  thereof,  while  they  had 
nothing  but  scorn  for  the  so-called  absurdities  of  the 
Christian  scheme,  that  they  were  in  no  better  condition 
then  we  were,  and  that,  for  every  difficulty  found  upon  our 
side,  quite  as  great  a  difficulty  was  to  be  found  upon  theirs. 
I  will  now  with  your  permission  adopt  a  similar  line  of 
irgument.  You  are  a  Lucretian,  and  &om  the  combina- 
tion and  FeparatioD  of  iDseiisateatom«  deduce  all  terrestrial 
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thinge,  iuciuding  organic  forms  and  their  phenomeiia. 
Jjet  me  tell  you  in  the  first  instaoce  how  tar  I  am  prepared 
to  go  with  70U.  I  adniit  that  you  can  build  crystalline 
forms  out  ofthisplay  of  molecular  force;  that  the  diamond, 
gmethyat,  and  snow-star  are  truly  wonderful  structures 
which  are  thus  produced.  I  will  go  farther  and  acknow- 
ledge that  even  a  tree  or  flower  might  in  this  way  be  or- 
ganised. Nay,  if  you  can  show  me  an  animal  without 
sensation,  I  will  concede  to  you  that  it  also  might  be  put 
together  by  the  suitable  play  of  molecular  force. 

'  Thns  iar  our  way  is  clear,  but  now  comes  my  difficulty. 
Your  atoms  are  individually  without  sensation,  much  more 
are  they  without  intelligence.  May  I  ask  you,  then,  to 
tiyyour  hand  upon  this  problem.  Take  your  dead  hydro- 
gen atoms,  your  dead  oxygen  atoms,  your  dead  carbon 
atoms,  your  dead  nitrogen  atoms,  your  dead  phosphoniB 
atoms,  and  alt  the  other  atoms,  dead  as  grains  of  shot,  of 
which  the  brain  is  formed.  Imagine  them  separate  and 
sensationlesB ;  observe  them  running  tc^ther  and  forming 
all  imaginable  combinations.  This,  as  a  purely  mechanical 
process,  is  aeeabU  by  the  mind.  But  can  you  see,  or  dream, 
or  in  any  way  imagine,  how  out  of  that  mechanical  act,  and 
from  these  individually  dead  atoms,  sensation,  thought,  and 
emotion  are  to  rise  ?  Are  you  likely  to  extract  Homer  out 
of  the  rattling  of  dice,  or  the  Differential  Calculus  out  of 
the  clash  of  billiard-balls  ?  I  am  not  all  bereft  of  this 
Voretellunga-KTaft  of  which  you  speak,  nor  am  I,  like  so 
many  of  my  brethren,  a  mere  vacuum  as  regards  scientifio 
knowledge.  I  can  follow  a  particle  of  musk  mitil  it  reaches 
the  olfactory  nerve ;  I  can  follow  the  waves  of  sound  until 
their  tremors  reach  the  water  of  the  labyrinth,  and  set  the 
otoliths  imd  Corti's  fibres  in  motion  ;  I  ean  also  visualise 
the  waves  of  aether  as  they  cross  the  eye  and  hit  the  retina. 
Nay  more,  I  am  able  to  pursue  to  the  central  organ  the 
motion  thus  imparted  at  the  periphery,  and  to  see  in  idea 
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the  very  moleculee  of  the  brain  thrown  into  tremors.  Mj 
insight  is  not  baffled  by  these  physical  processes.  What 
baffles  and  bewilders  me  is  the  notion  that  from  those 
physical  tremors  things  bo  utterly  incongruous  with  tbem 
as  sensation,  thought,  and  emotion  can  be  derived.  You 
may  say,  or  think,  that  this  issue  of  consoiouaness  from 
the  clash  of  atoms  is  not  more  irteongruous  than  the  flash 
of  light  &om  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  But  I 
beg  to  say  that  it  is.  For  such  incongruity  as  the  flaah 
possesses  is  that  which  I  nov  force  upon  your  attention. 
The  "  flash  **  is  an  affiur  of  oonaciousness,  the  objective  coun- 
terpart of  which  is  a  vibration.  It  is  a  flash  only  by  your 
interpretation.  Yon  are  the  cause  of  the  t^iparent  inoon- 
gmity ;  and  you  are  the  thing  that  puzzles  me.  I  need 
not  remind  you  that  the  great  Leibnitz  felt  the  difficulty 
which  I  feel ;  and  that  to  get  rid  of  this  monstrous  deduc- 
tion of  life  {torn  death  he  displaced  your  atoms  by  hin 
monads,  wfaidi  were  more  or  less  perfect  minors  of  the 
universe,  and  out  of  the  summation  and  integration  of 
which  he  supposed  all  the  phenomena  of  life — sentient,  in- 
tellectual, and  emotional — to  arise. 

'  Your  difficulty,  then,  as  I  see  you  are  ready  to  admit, 
is  quite  as  great  as  mine.  You  cannot  satisfy  the  humiin 
understanding  in  its  demand  for  It^cal  continuity  between 
molecular  processes  and  the  phenomena  of  conBcionsness. 
This  is  a  rock  on  which  Materialism  must  inevitably  split 
whenever  it  pretends  to  be  a  complete  i^losophy  of  life. 
What  is  the  moml,  my  Lucretian  ?  You  and  I  are  not 
likely  to  indulge  in  ill-temper  in  the  discussion  of  these 
great  topics,  where  we  see  so  much  room  for  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  But  there  are  people  of  less  wit  or  more 
bigotry  (I  say  it  wit^  humility),  on  both  sides,  who  are  ev^r 
ready  to  mingle  anger  uid  vituperation  with  such  discus- 
sions. There  are,  for  example,  writers  of  note  and  influence 
it  the  present  day,  who  are  not  ashamed  publicly  to  assume 
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the  "deep  personal  sin"  of  a  great  logician  to  be  the  cause 
of  his  unbelief  in  a  theologic  dogma.'  And  there  are  others 
who  hold  that  we,  who  cherish  our  noble  Bible,  wrought 
a§  it  has  been  into  the  constitution  of  our  forefathers,  and 
by  inheritance  into  uB,  must  uecesearily  be  hypocritical  and 
insincere.  Let  us  disavow  and  diecountenauce  such  people, 
cherishing  the  unswerving  faith  that  what  is  good  and  true 
in  both  our  arguments  will  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity,  while  all  that  is  bad  or  false  will  disappear.' 

I  hold  the  Bishop's  reasoning  to  be  unanswerable,  and 
his  liberality  to  be  worthy  of  imitation. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  in  one  respect  the  Bishop 
was  a  product  of  bis  age.  Long  previous  to  his  day  the 
natiu^  of  the  soul  had  been  so  favourite  and  general  a  topic 
of  discussion,  that,  when  the  students  of  the  Italian  Uni- 
versities wished  to  know  the  leanings  of  a  new  Professor, 
they  at  once  requested  him  to  lecture  upon  the  soul. 
About  the  time  of  Bishop  Butler  the  question  was  not  only 
agitated  but  extended.  It  was  seen  by  the  clear-witted 
men  who  entered  this  arena,  that  many  of  their  best  argu- 
ments applied  equally  to  brutes  and  men.  The  Bishop's 
arguments  were  of  this  character.  He  saw  it,  admitted  it, 
took  the  consequence,  and  boldly  embraced  the  wholf 
animal  world  in  his  scheme  of  immortality. 

Bishop  Butler  accepted  with  unwavering  trust  the  chro- 
nology of  the  Old  Testament,  describing  it  as  'confirmed 
by  the  natural  and  civil  history  of  the  world,  collected 
from  common  historians,  from  the  state  of  the  earth,  and 
from   the  late  inventions  of  arts  and  sciences.'     These 

'  This  is  the  aspect  ondor  which  tho  Eiiilor  of  Uib  '  Dublin  Review ' 
preaenti  to  bii  readers  the  msmorj  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  I  cut  odI;  «■;, 
that  I  would  as  wmd  toko  mj  dunce  ia  the  other  world,  in  the  ocmpaoy  of 
the  '  unbeliever,'  as  in  Ihat  of  hie  Jwuit  detiatMr.  Id  Dr.  Vftid  we  Iuito 
an  example  of  s  wholesome  and  vigaroua  nature,  soured  anil  lierreitod  b;  a 
poisonous  creed. 
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words  mark  progress ;  and  they  must  seem  somewhat  hoary 
to  the  Bishop's  succeBsors  of  to-day.  It  is  hardly  necea- 
saiy  to  inform  you  that  since  liis  time  the  domain  of  the 
naturalist  has  been  inunensely  estended — the  whole  science 
of  geology,  with  its  astounding  revelations  regarding  the 
life  of  the  ancient  earth,  having  been  created.  The 
rigidity  of  old  conceptions  bas  been  relaxed,  the  public 
mind  being  rendered  gradually  tolerant  of  the  idea  that 
not  for  six  thousand,  nor  for  sixty  thousaud,  nor  for  sis 
thousand  thousand,  but  for  seons  embracing  untold  mil- 
lions of  years,  this  earth  has  been  the  theatre  of  life 
and  death.  The  riddle  of  the  rocks  has  been  read  by  the 
geologist  and  palaeontologist,  &om  sub-cambrian  depths 
to  the  deposits  thickening  over  the  sea-bottoms  of  to-day. 
And  upon  the  leaves  of  that  stone  book  are,  as  you  know, 
stamped  the  characters,  plainer  and  surer  than  those  formed 
by  the  ink  of  history,  which  cany  the  mind  back  into 
abysses  of  past  time,  compared  with  which  the  periods  which 
satisfied  Bishop  Butler  cease  to  have  a  visual  angle. 

The  lode  of  discovery  once  struck,  those  petrified  forms 
in  which  life  was  at  one  time  active,  increased  to  multi- 
tudes and  demanded  classification.  They  were  grouped  in 
genera,  species,  and  varieties,  according  to  the  degree  of 
similarity  subsisting  between  them.  Thus  confusion  was 
avoided,  each  object  being  found  in  the  pigeon-hole  appro- 
priated to  it  and  to  its  fellows  of  similar  morphological  or 
physiological  character.  The  general  &ct  soon  became 
evident  that  none  but  the  simplest  foims  of  life  lie  lowest 
down ;  that,  as  we  climb  higher  among  the  superimposed 
strata,  more  perfect  forms  appear.  The  change,  however, 
from  form  to  form  was  not  continuous,  but  by  steps — some 
small,  some  great.  '  A  section,'  says  Mr.  Huxley,  'a  hun- 
dred feet  thick  wili  exhibit  at  different  heights  a  dozen 
species  of  Ammonite,  none  of  which  passes  beyond  its  par- 
ticular zone  of  limestone,  or  clay,  into  the  zone  below  it, 
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ot  into  that  above  it.'  In  the  preseDce  of  Bucfa  £acta  it 
was  not  possible  to  avoid  the  question :  Have  thexe  fomu, 
ebowing,  thongh  in  broken  stages,  and  vitii  many  irr^^- 
laritiee,  thia  unmistakable  general  advance,  been  subjected 
to  no  continuous  law  of  growth  or  variation  ?  Had  our  edu- 
cation been  purely  scientific,  or  had  it  been  sufficiently  de> 
tached  tiom  influences  which,  however  ennobling  in  another 
domain,  have  always  proved  hindrai)ce«  and  delusions  when 
introduced  as  &ctor8  into  the  domain  of  pbyncs,  the  scien- 
tific mind  never  could  Have  swerved  from  the  search  for 
a  law  of  growth,  or  allowed  itself  to  accept  the  anUiropo- 
morphism  which  regarded  each  successive  stratum  as  a 
kind  of  mechanic's  bench  for  the  manu&cture  of  new  species 
out  of  all  relation  to  the  old. 

Biased,  however,  by  their  previous  education,  the  great 
majority  of  naturalists  invoked  a  special  creative  act  to 
account  for  the  appearance  of  each  new  group  of  organisms- 
Doubtless  numbers  of  them  were  clear-headed  enough 
to  see  that  this  was  no  explanation  at  all — tluit  in  point 
of  fitct  it  was  an  attempt,  by  the  introduction  of  a  greater 
difficulty,  to  account  for  a  less.  But,  having  nothing  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  explanation,  they  for  the  most  part 
held  their  peace.  Still  the  thoughts  of  reflecting  men 
natiually  and  necessarily  simmered  round  the  question. 
De  Maillet,  a  contemporary  of  Newton,  has  been  brought 
into  notice  by  Professor  Huxley  as  one  who  '  had  a  notion 
of  the  modifiabiiity  of  living  forms.'  In  my  frequent  con- 
versations with  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  a  man  of 
highly  philosofdiic  mind,  he  often  drew  my  attention  to  the 
&ct  that,  as  early  as  1794,  Charles  Darwin's  grandfather 
was  the  pioneer  of  Charles  Darwio.'  In  1801,  and  in  subse- 
quent years,  the  celebrated  Lamarck,  who,  through  the 
vigorous  esposition  of  his  views  by  the  author  of  the  *  Ves- 
tiges of  Creation,'  rendered  the  public  mind  perfectly  fami- 
liar with  the  idea  of  evolution,  endeavoured  to  show  the  d«> 
'  '  Zomomia,'  vol.  i.  pp.  fiO0-d)0. 
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relapment  of  species  out  of  changes  of  habit  and  extemal 
condition.  In  1813  Dr.  Wells,  the  founder  of  onz  present 
theory  of  Dew,  read  before  the  Koyal  Society  a  paper  is 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Darwin,  '  he  distinctly 
recognises  the  principle  of  natural  selection ;  and  this  b 
the  first  recognition  that  has  been  indicated.'  The 
thoroughness  and  skill  irith  which  Wells  pursued  hia  work, 
andtheobrious  independence  of  his  character,  rendered  him 
long  ago  a  &vourite  with  me ;  and  it  gave  me  the  livdiest 
pleasure  to  alight  upon  this  additional  testimony  to  his 
penetration.  Professor  Grant,  Mi.  Patrick  Matthew, 
Von  Buoh,  the  author  of  the  *  Vestiges,'  D'Halloy,  and 
others,*  by  the  enunciation  of  opinions  more  or  leas  clear 
and  correct,  showed  that  the  question  had  been  fer- 
menting long  prior  to  the  year  1858,  when  Mr.  Darwin 
and  Mr.  Wallace  simultaneously,  but  independently, 
plaoed  their  closely  concurrent  views  before  the  Linnean 
Society. 

These  papers  were  followed  in  1859  by  the  publication 
of  the  first  edition  of  the  ■  Origin  of  Species,'  All  great 
things  come  slowly  to  the  birth.  Copernicus,  as  I  in- 
formed you,  pondered  his  great  work  for  thirty-three 
years.  Newton  for  nearly  twenty  years  kept  the  idea  of 
Gravitation  before  his  mind;  for  twenty  years  also  he 
dwelt  upon  hia  discovery  of  Fluxions,  and  doubtless 
would  have  continued  to  make  it  the  object  of  his 
private  thought,  had  he  not  found  Leibnitz  upon  his 
track.  Darwin  for  two-and-twenty  years  pondered  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  species,  and  doubtless  he  would 
have  continued  to  do  so  had  he  not  found  Wallace  upon 
his  track.'    A  concentrated,  but  full  and  powerful,  epitome 

■  In  18&9  Mr.  Harbert  Speocei  ('  PriDciples  of  PeTchologj,'  Sad  «dU. 
voL  i.  p.  iSd)  expnnad  '  tlie  belief  that,  life  UDdsr  all  iM  funo*  hw  uieen 
bj  AQ  onbrokea  arolution,  nnd  throngh  Ui*  iaiUumenUliV  of  «bst  u* 
r&IIai  nfttunl  caasea.'    Tbii  whb  m;  belief  ftbo  at  that  lime. 

■  The  bahsTionr  cf  Hr.  WalUco  in  nUdos  to  this  subject  hai  be«a 
dis>ii<iF>l  in  thp  highest  degne^ 
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of  Ma  labours  was  the  consequence.  The  book  was  by  no 
means  as  easy  one ;  and  probably  not  one  in  every  score 
of  those  who  then  attacked  it,  had  read  its  pages  througli, 
or  were  competent  to  grasp  their  Bignificance  if  they  had. 
I  do  not  eay  this  merely  to  discredit  them :  for  there  were 
in  those  days  some  really  eminent  scientific  men,  entirely 
raised  above  the  heat  of  popular  prejudice,  and  willing  U> 
accept  any  conclusion  that  science  had  to  offer,  provided 
it  was  duly  backed  by  fact  and  argument,  who  entirely 
mistook  Mr.  Darwin's  views.  In  fact  the  work  needed  an 
expounder,  and  it  found  one  in  Mr.  Huxley.  I  know 
nothing  more  admirable  in  the  way  of  scientific  exposition 
than  those  early  articles  of  his  on  the  origin  of  species. 
He  swept  the  curve  of  discussion  through  the  really  sig- 
nificant points  of  the  subject,  enriched  his  exposition  with 
profound  original  remarks  and  reflections,  often  summing 
up  in  a  single  pithy  sentence  an  argument  which  a  less 
compact  mind  would  have  spread  over  pages.  But  there 
is  one  impression  made  by  the  book  itself  which  no  expo- 
sition of  it,  however  luminous,  can  convey ;  and  that  is 
the  impression  of  the  vast  amount  of  labour,  both  of  ob- 
servation and  of  thought,  implied  in  its  production.  Let 
us  glance  at  its  principles. 

It  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  what  are  called 
'  varieties '  are  continually  produced.  The  rule  is  probably 
without  exception.  No  chick,  or  child,  is  in  all  respects 
and  particulars  the  counterpart  of  its  brother  and  sister ; 
and  in  such  differences  we  have  *  variety '  incipient.  No 
naturalist  could  tell  how  far  this  variation  could  be  carried; 
but  the  great  mass  of  them  held  that  never,  by  any  amount 
of  internal  or  external  change,  nor  by  the  mixture  of  both, 
could  the  offspring  of  the  same  progenitor  so  far  deviate 
from  each  other  as  to  constitute  different  species.  The 
function  of  the  experimental  philosopher  is  to  combine 
the  conditions  of  Niiture  and  to  produce  her  resultii ;  and 
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this  vaa  the  method  of  Darwin.*  He  made  himself 
Kcqnainted  mtfa  what  could,  without  any  manner  of  doubt, 
be  done  in  the  way  of  producing  variation.  He  associated 
himself  with  pigeon-fimciera — bought,  begged,  kept,  and 
observed  every  breed  that  he  could  obtain.  Though  d^ 
rived  from  a  common  stock,  the  diversities  of  these  pigeons 
were  such  that  *  a  score  of  them  might  be  chosen  which, 
if  shown  to  an  ornithologist,  and  he  were  told  that  they 
were  wild  birds,  would  certainly  be  ranked  by  him  as  well- 
defined  species.'  The  simple  principle  which  guides  the 
pigeon-fancier,  as  it  does  the  cattle-breeder,  is  the  se* 
lection  of  some  variety  that  strikes  his  &ncy,  and  the  pro- 
pagation of  this  variety  by  inheritance.  With  his  eye 
etiU  directed  to  the  particular  appearance  which  he  wishes 
to  ezi^^gerate,  he  selects  it  as  it  reappears  in  successive 
broods,  and  thus  adds  increment  to  increment  until  an 
astonishing  amount  of  divergence  from  the  parent  type  is 
effected.  The  breeder  in  this  case  does  not  produce  the 
elements  of  the  variation.  He  simply  observes  them,and  by 
selection  adds  them  together  until  the  required  result  has 
been  obtained.  'No  man,'  says  Mr.  Darwin,  'would  ever 
try  to  make  a  &ntail  till  he  saw  a  pigeon  with  a  tail  de- 
veloped in  some  slight  degree  in  an  unusual  manner,  or  a 
pouter  until  he  saw  a  pigeon  with  a  crop  of  unusual  size.' 
Thus  nature  gives  the  hint,  man  acts  upon  it,  and  by  the 
law  of  inheritanoe  exa^eratea  the  deviation. 

Having  thus  satisfied  himself  by  indubitable  facts  that 
the  organisation  of  an  animal  or  of  a  plant  (for  precisely 
the  same  treatment  applies  to  plants)  is  to  some  extent 
plastic,  he  passes  from  variation  under  domestication  to 
variation  under  nature.  Hitherto  we  have  dealt  with  the 
adding  together  of  small  changes  by  the  conscious  selection 

'  The  flnt  nap  only  tovards  eipuriin Dotal  demoDBlrutioa  has  benn 
taken.  EiperiTnenta  dov  begun  might,  a  coupls  of  fsnturiei  h«n<<o.  ftiroiph 
data  of  iDralcnlablo  value,  irliicb  oogbt  tu  be  tiupplisd  lo  Uis  tcience  of  tho 
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of  man.  Can  Nature  thus  select  ?  Mr.  Darwia'a  auswer 
is, '  Assuredly  she  can.*  The  number  of  living  thinge  pro- 
duced is  &r  in  excess  of  the  number  that  can  be  sup- 
ported ;  hence  at  some  period  or  other  of  their  lives  there 
most  be  a  struggle  for  exiateace ;  and  what  is  the  in- 
fallible result  ?  If  one  organism  were  a  perfect  copy  of 
the  other  in  r^ard  to  strength,  skill,  and  agility,  external 
conditions  would  decide.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Here 
we  have  the  fact  of  variety  offering  itself  to  nature,  as  in 
the  former  instance  it  offered  itself  to  man  ;  and  those 
varieties  which  are  least  competent  to  oope  with  sur- 
rounding conditions,  will  infoUibly  give  way  to  those  that 
are  most  competent.  To  use  a  familiar  proverb,  the 
weakest  comes  to  the  wall.  But  the  triumphant  frac- 
tion again  breeds  to  over-production,  transmitting  the 
qualitiefl  which  secured  its  maintenance,  but  transmitting 
them  in  different  degrees.  The  struggle  for  food  ^ain 
supervenes,  and  those  to  whom  the  favourable  quality 
has  been  transmitted  in  excess,  will  triumph  as  before. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  we  have  here  the  addition  of  incre- 
ments favourable  to  tbe  individual,  still  more  rigorously 
carried  out  than  in  tbe  case  of  domestication ;  for  not 
only  are  unfavourable  specimens  not  selected  by  nature, 
but  they  are  destroyed.  This  is  what  Mr.  Darwin  calls 
'Natural  Selection,'  which  'acts  by  the  preservation 
and  accumulation  of  small  inherited  modlficatioDs,  each 
profitable  to  the  preserved  being.'  With  this  idea  he  in- 
terpenetrates and  leavens  tbe  vast  store  of  facts  that  he 
and  others  have  collected.  We  cannot,  without  shutting 
our  eyes  through  fear  or  prejudice,  feil  to  see  that  Darwin 
is  here  dealing,  not  with  imaginary,  but  with  true  causes  ; 
nor  can  we  bil  to  discern  what  vast  modifications  may  be 
produced  by  natural  selection  in  periods  sufficiently  long. 
Each  individual  increment  may  resemble  what  mathe- 
maticians  call  a  'differential'  (a   quantity  indefinitely 
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email) ;  but  de&nite  and  great  changes  may  obviously  be 
produced  bythe  integration  of  these  infinitesimal  quanti  ties, 
through  practically  infinite  time. 

If  Darwin,  like  Bruno,  rejects  the  notion  of  creative 
power  acting  after  human  &ahion,  it  certainly  is  not 
because  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  numberless  exquisite 
adaptations,  on  which  this  notion  of  a  supernatural  Artificer 
has  been  founded.  His  book  is  a  repoeitory  of  the  most 
startling  facts  of  this  description.  Take  the  marvellous 
observation  which  he  cites  from  Dr.  Criiger,  where  a 
bucket  with  an  aperture,  serving  as  a  spout,  is  fonned  in 
an  orchid.  Bees  visit  the  flower :  in  eager  search  of  material 
for  their  combs  they  push  each  other  into  the  bucket,  the 
drenched  ones  escaping  from  their  involuntary  bath  by  the 
spout.  Here  they  rub  their  backs  against  the  viscid  stigma 
of  the  flower  and  obtain  glue ;  then  against  the  pollen- 
masses,  which  are  thus  stuck  to  the  back  of  the  bee  and  car- 
ried away.  '  When  the  bee,  so  provided,  flies  to  another 
flower,  or  to  the  same  flower  a  second  time,  and  is  pushed 
by  its  comrades  into  the  bucket,  and  then  crawls  out  by 
the  passage,  the  poUen-mass  upon  its  back  necessarily 
comes  first  into  contact  with  the  viscid  stigma,'  which 
takes  up  the  pollen ;  and  this  is  how  that  orchid  is  fertil- 
ised. Or  take  this  other  case  of  the  Gataaetttm.  '  Bees 
visit  these  flowers  in  order  to  gnaw  the  labellum  ;  in  doing 
this  they  inevitably  touch  a  long,  tapering,  sensitive 
projection.  This,  when  touched,  transmits  a  sensation  oi 
vibration  to  a  certain  membrane,  which  is  instantly  rup- 
tured, setting  free  a  spring,  by  which  the  pollen-mass  is 
shot  forth  like  an  arrow  in  the  right  direction,  and  adheres 
by  its  viscid  extremity  to  the  back  of  the  bee.'  In  this 
way  the  fertilising  pollen  is  spread  abroad. 

It  is  the  mind  thus  stored  with  the  choicest  materials 
of  the  teleologist  that  rejects  teleology,  seeking  to  refer     ' 
these  wonders  to  natural  causes.    They  illustrate,  according 
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to  him.  Ihe  method  of  nature,  not  the  *  technic '  of  a  man- 
like Artificer.  The  beauty  of  flowers  is  due  to  natural 
selection.  Those  that  distinguish  themselves  by  vividly 
contmeting  colours  from  the  surrounding  green  leaves  are 
moat  readily  seen,  most  frequently  visited  by  insects,  most 
often  fertilised,  and  hence  most  favoured  by  natural  selec- 
tion. Coloured  berries  also  readily  attract  the  attention 
of  birds  and  beasts,  which  feed  upon  them,  spread  their 
manured  seeds  abroad,  thus  giving  trees  and  shrubs 
possessing  such  berries  a  greater  chance  in  the  stru^le 
for  existence. 

With  profound  analytic  and  synthetic  skill,  Mr.  Darwin 
investigates  the  cell-making  instinct  of  the  hive-bee.  His 
method  of  dealing  with  it  is  representative.  He  falls  back 
from  the  more  perfectly  to  the  less  perfectly  developed 
instinct — from  the  hive-bee  to  the  humble  bee,  which 
uses  its  own  cocoon  as  a  comb,  and  to  classes  of  bees  of 
intermediate  skill,  endeavouring  to  show  how  the  passes 
might  be  gradually  made  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 
The  saving  of  wax  is  the  most  important  point  in  the 
economy  of  bees.  Twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  of  dry  sugar 
are  said  to  be  needed  for  the  secretion  of  a  single  pound 
of  wax.  The  quantities  of  nectar  necessary  for  the  wax 
must  therefore  be  vast ;  and  every  improvement  of  construc- 
tive instinct  which  results  in  the  saving  of  wax  is  a  direct 
profit  to  the  insect's  life.  The  time  that  would  otherwise 
be  devoted  to  the  making  of  wax,  is  now  devoted  to  the 
gathering  and  storing  of  honey  for  winter  food.  Mr.  Darwin 
passes  from  the  humble  bee  with  its  rude  cells,  through 
the  Melipona  with  its  more  artistic  cells,  to  the  hive-bee 
with  its  astonishing  architecture.  The  bees  place  them- 
selves at  equal  distances  apart  upon  the  wax,  sweep  and 
excavatti  equal  spheres  round  the  selected  points.  The 
spheres  intersect,  and  the  planes  of  intersection  are  built 
up  n-ith  thin  laminie.     Hexagonal  ells  are  thus  formed. 
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This  mode  of  treating  such  questions  is,  as  I  have  said,  re< 
presentative.  The  expositor  habitually  retires  from  the 
more  perfect  and  complex,  to  the  less  perfect  and  Bimple, 
and  carries  you  with  him  through  stages  of  perfecting — adds 
increment  to  increment  of  infinitesimal  change,  and  in 
tbia  way  gradually  breaks  down  your  reluctance  to  admit 
(hat  the  exquisite  climax  of  the  whole  eoiild  be  a  result  of 
natural  selection, 

Mr.  Darwin  shirks  no  difficulty ;  and,  saturated  aa  the 
subject  was  with  hia  own  thought,  he  must  have  known, 
better  than  his  critics,  the  weakness  an  well  as  the  strength 
of  his  theory.  This  of  course  would  be  of  little  avail  were 
his  object  a  temporary  dialectic  victory,  instead  of  the 
establishment  of  a  truth  which  he  means  to  be  everlast- 
ing. But  he  takes  no  pains  to  disguise  the  weakness  he 
has  discerned ;  nay,  he  takes  every  pains  to  bring  it  info 
the  strongest  light.  His  vast  resources  enable  him  to  cope 
with  objections  started  by  himself  and  others,  so  as  to 
leave  the  final  impression  upon  the  reader's  mind  that,  if 
they  be  not  completely  answered,  they  certainly  are  not 
fatal.  Their  negative  force  being  thus  destroyed,  you  are 
free  to  be  influenced  by  the  vast  positive  mass  of  evidence 
he  is  able  to  bring  before  you.  This  largeness  of  know- 
ledge, and  readiness  of  resource,  render  Mr.  Darwin  the 
most  terrible  of  antagonists.  Accomplished  naturalists 
have  levelled  heavy  and  sustained  criticisms  against  bim — 
not  always  with  the  view  of  feirly  weighing  his  theory,  but 
with  the  express  intention  of  exposing  its  weak  points 
only.  This  does  not  irritate  him.  He  treats  every  ob- 
jection with  a  soberness  and  thoroughness,  which  even 
Bishop  Butler  might  be  proud  to  itfiitate,  surrounding 
each  fact  with  its  af^ropriate  detail,  placing  it  in  its 
proper  relations,  and  usually  giving  it  a  significance 
which,  as  long  as  it  was  kept  isolated,  failed  to  appear. 
This  is  done  without  a  trace  of  ill-temper.     He  movea 
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over  the  subject  with  the  passionless  strength  of  a  glacier ; 
and  the  grinding  of  the  rocks  is  not  always  without  a 
counterpart  in  the  logical  pulverisation  of  the  objector. 
But  though  in  handling  this  mighty  theme  all  passion  has 
been  stilled,  there  is  an  emotion  of  the  intellect,  incident 
to  the  discernment  of  new  truth,  which  often  colours  and 
warms  the  pages  of  Mr.  Darwin.  His  success  has  been 
great ;  and  this  implies  oot  only  the  solidity  of  his  work, 
hut  the  preparedness  of  the  public  mind  for  such  a  revela- 
tion. On  this  head  a  remark  of  Agassiz  impressed  me 
more  than  anything  else.  Sprung  &om  a  race  of  theolo- 
gians, this  eelebrated  man  combated  to  the  last  the  theory 
of  natural  selection.  One  of  the  many  times  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him  in  the  United  States  was  at  Mr. 
Winthrop's  beautiful  residence  at  Brookline,  near  Boston. 
BisiDg  £rom  luncheon,  we  all  halted  as  if  by  common 
consent  in  front  of  a  window,  and  contianed  there  a  dis- 
cussion which  had  been  started  at  table.  The  maple  was 
in  its  autumn  glory ;  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  scene 
outside  seemed,  in  my  case,  to  interpenetrate  without  dis- 
turbance the  intellectual  action.  Earnestly,  almost  sadly, 
Agassiz  turned,  and  said  to  the  gentlemen  etanding  round, 
*I  confess  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  see  this  theorjr 
received  as  it  has  been  by  the  best  intellects  of  our  time. 
Its  success  is  greater  than  I  could  have  thought  possible.* 

In  our  day  grand  generalisations  b&ve  been  reached. 
The  theory  of  the  origin- of  species  is  but  one  of  them. 
Another,  of  still  wider  grasp  and  more  radical  signilicanoe, 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy,  the  ulti- 
mate philoBophicar  issues  of  which  are  as  yet  but  dimly 
seen — that  doctrine  which  *  binds  nature  fast  in  fate  *  to 
an  extent  not  hitherto  recognised,  exacting  &om  evei^ 
antecedent  its  equivalent  consequent,  from  every  conse- 
quent its  equivalent  antecedent,  and  bringing  vital  as  wdl 
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u  phyaieal  phenomena  under  the  dominion  of  that  lair  of 
causal  connection  which,  so  &r  as  the  human  understand- 
ing  has  yet  pierced,  asserts  itself  everywhere  in  nature. 
Iiong  in  advance  of  all  definite  experiment  upon  the 
subject,  the  constancy  and  indestructibility  of  matter  had 
been  affirmed ;  and  all  subsequent  experience  justified  the 
affirmation.  Mayer  extended  the  attribute  of  indestructi- 
bility to  force,  applying  it  in  the  first  instance  to  inorganic, 
and  afterwards,  with  profound  insight,  to  organic  nature. 
ITie  vegetable  world,  though  drawing  almost  all  its  nutri- 
ment &om  invisible  sources,  was  proved  incompetent  to 
generate  anew  either  matter  or  force.  Its  matter  is  for 
the  most  part  transmuted  gas ;  its  force  transformed  solar 
force.  The  animal  world  was  proved  to  be  equally  un- 
creatire,  all  its  motive  energies  being  referred  to  the 
combustion  of  its  food.  The  activity  of  each  animal,  as  a 
whole,  was  proved  to  be  the  transferred  activity  of  its  mole- 
cules. The  muscles  were  shown  to  be  stores  of  mechanical 
energy,  potential  until  nnloched  by  the  nerves,  and  then 
resulting  in  muscular  contractions.  The  speed  at  which 
messages  fly  to  and  fro  along  the  nerves  was  determined,  ~> 
and  found  to  he,  not  as  had  been  previously  supposed, 
equal  to  that  of  light  or  electricity,  but  less  than  the  speed 
of  Bound — less  even  than  that  of  a  flying  eagle. 

This  was  the  work  of  the  physicist:  then  came  the  con- 
quests of  the  comparative  anatomist  and  physiologist,  re- 
vealing the  Btnioture  of  every  animal,  and  the  function  of 
every  organ  in  the  whole  biological  series,  from  the  lowest 
zoophyte  up  to  man.  The  nervous  system  had  been  made 
the  object  of  profound  and  continued  study,  the  wonderful 
and,  at  bottom,  entirely  mysterious  conbroUing  power 
which  it  exercises  over  the  whole  organism,  physical  and 
mental,  being  recognised  more  and  more.  Thought 
could  not  be  kept  back  from  a  subject  so  profoundly  sug- 
gestive.    Besides  the   physical   life   dealt  with   by   Mr. 
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Danrin,  there  is  a  pBychical  life  preseBtiiig  similar  grada* 
tioDS,  and  askii^  equally  for  a  solution.  How  are  the 
different  grades  and  orders  of  Mind  to  be  acconnted  fw  ? 
What  is  the  principle  of  growth  of  that  mysterious  power 
which  on  our  planet  culminatefl  in  Reason?  These  are 
questions  which,  though  not  thrusting  themselves  so 
forcibly  upon  the  attention  of  the  general  public,  had  not 
only  occupied  many  reflecting  minds,  but  had  been  for- 
mally broached  by  one  of  them  before  the  '  Origin  of 
Species '  appeared. 

With  the  mass  of  materials  furnished  by  the  pbysicirt 
and  physiologist  in  his  hands,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
twenty  years  ago,  nought  to  graft  upon  this  basis  a  system 
of  psychology ;  and  two  years  ago  a  second  and  greatly 
amplified  edition  of  his  work  appeared.  Those  who  have 
occupied  themselves  with  the  beautiful  experiments  of 
Plateau  will  remember  that  when  two  spherules  of  olive- 
oil,  suspended  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  of  tjie 
same  density  as  the  oil,  are  brought  together,  they  do  not 
immediately  unite.  Something  like  a  peUicle  appears  to 
be  formed  aroimd  the  drops,  the  rupture  of  which  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  globules  into 
one.  There  are  organisms  whose  vital  actions  are  almost 
as  purely  physical  as  that  of  these  drops  of  oil.  They  come 
into  contact  and  fuse  themselves  thus  together.  Prom 
such  organisms  to  others  a  shade  higher,  Irom  these  to 
others  a  shade  higher  still,  and  on  through  an  ever  ascend- 
ing series,  Mr.  Spencer  conducts  his  argument.  There 
are  two  obvious  factors  to  be  here  taken  into  account — 
the  creature  and  the  medium  in  which  it  lives,  or,  as  it  is 
often  expressed,  the  organism  and  its  environment.  Mr. 
Spencer's  fundamental  principle  is,  that  between  these 
two  &otars  there  is  incessant  interaction.  The  organism 
is  played  upon  by  the  environment,  and  is  modified  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  environment.    Life  he  defines 
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to  be '  a  continuous  adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  ex- 
ternFil  relations.' 

In  the  lowest  organisms  we  have  a  kind  of  tactual  sense 
diffused  over  the  entire  body  ;  then,  through  impressions 
from  without  and  their  corresponding  adjustments,  special 
portions  of  the  surface  become  more  responsive  to  stimuli 
than  others.  The  senses  are  nascent,  the  basis  of  all  of  them 
being  that  simple  tactual  sense  which  the  sage  Democritus 
recognised  2,300  years  ago  as  their  common  progenitor.  The 
action  of  light,  in  the  first  instance,  appears  to  be  a  mere  dis- 
turbance of  the  chemical  processes  in  the  animal  organism, 
similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  leaves  of  plants.  By  de- 
grees the  action  becomes  localised  in  a  few  pigmenl>-cellB, 
more  sensitive  to  light  than  the  surrounding  tissue.  The 
eye  is  incipient.  At  first  it  is  merely  capable  of  revealing 
differences  of  light  and  shade  produced  by  bodies  close 
at  band.  Followed,  as  the  interception  of  the  light  is,  in 
almost  all  cases,  by  the  contact  of  the  closely  adjacent 
opaque  body,  sight  in  this  condition  becomes  a  kind  of  ^ 
*  anticipatory  touch.'  The  adjustment  continues;  a  slight 
bulging  out  of  the  epidermis  over  the  pigment-granules 
supervenes.  A  lens  is  incipient,  and,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  infinite  adjustments,  at  length  reaches  the  perfec- 
tion that  it  displays  in  the  hawk  and  eagle.  So  of  the  J 
other  senses ;  they  are  special  differentiations  of  a  tissue 
which  was  originally  vaguely  sensitive  all  over. 

With  the  development  of  the  senses,  the  adjustment!: 
between  the  organism  and  its  environment  gradually  ex- 
tend in  space,  a  multiplication  of  experiences  and  a  corre- 
sponding modi&cation  of  conduct  being  the  result.  The 
adjustments  also  extend  in  time,  covering  continually 
greater  intervals.  Along  with  this  extension  in  space  and 
time  the  adjustments  also  increase  in  speciality  and  com- 
plexity, passing  through  the  variouB  grades  of  brute  life, 
and  prolonging  themselves  into  the  domain  of  reason. 
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Verj  Btriking  are  Mr.  Speocei'a  remarks  r^;arding  the  in- 
fluence of  the  eense  of  touch  upon  the  development  of 
intelligence.  This  is,  so  to  say,  the  mother-tongue  of  all 
the  senses,  into  which  they  must  be  tntDslated  to  be  of 
service  to  the  organism.  Hence  its  importance.  Th« 
parrot  is  the  most  intelligent  of  birds,  and  ite  tactual  power 
is  also  greatest.  From  this  aense  it  gets  knuwiedge,  unat^ 
tainable  by  birds  which  cannot  employ  their  feet  as  hands. 
The  elephant  is  the  most  sagacious  of  quadrupeds— its 
tactual  range  and  skill,  and  the  consequent  multiplication 
of  experiences,  which  it  owes  to  its  wonderfully  adaptable 
trunk,  being  the  basis  of  its  s^^ity.  Feline  animals,  far 
a  similar  cause,  are  more  sagacious  than  hoofed  animals, 
— atonement  being  to  some  extent  made  in  the  case  of 
the  horse,  by  the  possession  of  sensitive  prehensile  lips. 
In  the  Primates  the  evolution  of  intellect  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  tactual  appendages  go  hand  in  hand.  In  the  most 
intelligent  anthropoid  apes  we  find  the  tactual  range  and 
delicacy  greatly  augmented,  new  avenues  of  knowledge 
being  thus  opened  to  the  animal.  Man  crowns  the  edifice 
here,  not  only  in  virtue  of  his  own  manipulatory  power, 
but  through  the  enormous  extension  of  his  range  of  ex- 
perience, by  the  invention  of  instrumrats  of  precision, 
which  serve  as  supplemental  senses  and  supplemental  limbs 
The  reciprocal  action  of  these  is  finely  described  and  illus- 
trated. That  chastened  intellectual  emotion  to  which  I 
have  referred  in  connection  with  Mr.  Darwin,  is  not  absent 
in  Mr.  Spencer.  His  illustrations  possess  at  times  ex- 
ceeding vividness  and  force ;  and  from  his  style  on  such 
occasions  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  the  ganglia  of  this 
Apostle  of  the  Understanding  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  a 
nascent  poetic  thrill. 

It  is  a  fact  of  supreme  importance  that  actions,  the 
performance  of  which  at  first  requires  even  painful  efi'ort 
and  deliberation,  may,  by  habit,  be  rendered  automaticw 
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WitneBS  tbe  slow  leamiog  of  its  letters  by  a  child,  and 
the  subeequent  facility  of  reading  in  a  man,  when  each 
group  of  letters  which  forms  a  word  ia  isstantly,  and  with- 
out effort,  fused  to  a  single  perception.  Instance  the 
billiard  player,  whose  muscles  of  hand  and  eye,  when  ho 
reaches  the  perfection  of  his  art,  are  unconsciously  co-ordi- 
nated. Instance  the  musician,  who,  by  practice,  is  en* 
abled  to  fuse  a  multitude  of  arrangements,  auditory, 
tactual,  and  muscular,  into  a  process  of  automatic  mani- 
pulation. Combining  such  facts  with  the  doctrine  of 
hereditary  transmission,  we  reach  a  theory  of  Instinct. 
A  chick,  after  coming  out  of  the  egg,  balances  itself 
correctly,  runs  about,  picks  up  food,  thus  showing  that  it 
possesses  a  power  of  directing  its  movements  to  definite 
ends.  How  did  the  chick  learn  thi&  very  complex  co- 
ordination of  eye,  muscles,  and  beak  7  It  has  not  been 
individually  taught ;  its  personal  experience  is  nU ;  but  it 
has  tbe  benefit  of  ancestral  experience.  In  its  inherited 
organisation  are  r^^tered  the  powers  which  it  displays 
at  birth.  So  also  as  r^ards  tbe  instinct  of  the  hive-bee, 
already  referred  to.  The  distance  at  which  the  insects 
stand  apart  when  they  sweep  their  hemispheres  and  build 
their  cells  is  'organically  remembered.*  Man  also  carries 
with  bim  tbe  physical  texture  of  his  ancestry,  as  well  as 
the  inherited  intellect  bound  up  with  it.  The  defects  of 
intelligence  during  infancy  and  youth  are  probably  less 
due  to  a  lack  of  individual  experience,  than  to  the  fact 
that  in  early  life  the  cerebral  organisation  is  still  incom- 
plete. Tbe  period  necessary  for  completion  varies  with 
the  race,  and  with  the  individual.  As  a  round  shot  out- 
strips a  rifled  bolt  on  quitting  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  so 
the  lower  race,  in  childhood,  may  outstrip  the  higher.  But 
the  higher  eventually  overtakes  the  lower,  and  surpasKes 
it  is  range.  As  regards  individuals,  we  do  not  fdways 
find  the  precocity  of  youth  prolonged  to  mental  power  in 
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maturitj;  while  the  dulnesa  of  hoyhood  is  sometimea 
striking];  contrasted  with  the  intellectual  energy  of  after 
years.  Newtoo,  when  a  boy,  wae  weakly,  and  he  showed 
DO  particular  aptitude  at  school ;  but  in  his  eighteenth 
year  be  went  to  Cambridge,  and  soon  afterwards  astonished 
bis  teachers  by  hie  power  of  dealing  with  geometrical 
problems.  During  his  quiet  youth,  his  brain  was  slowly 
preparing  itself  to  be  the  organ  of  those  energies  which  he 
subsequently  displayed. 

By  myriad  blows  (to  use  a  Lucretian  phrase)  the 
image  and  siiperEcripUoD  of  the  external  world  are  stamped 
as  states  of  consciousness  upon  the  organism,  the  depth 
of  the  impression  depending  upon  the  nimiber  of  the  blows. 
When  two  or  more  phenomena  occur  in  the  environment 
invariably  together,  they  are  stamped  to  the  same  depth 
or  to  the  same  relief,  and  indissolubly  connected.  And 
here  we  come  to  the  threshold  of  a  great  question.  See- 
ing that  be  could  in  no  way  rid  himself  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  Space  and  Time,  Kant  assumed  them  to  be  neces- 
sary '  forms  of  intuition,'  the  moulds  and  shapes  into 
whicJi  our  intuitions  are  thrown,  belonging  to  ourselves, 
and  without  objective  existence.  With  unexpected  power 
and  success  Mr.  Spencer  brings  the  hereditary  experi- 
ence theory,  as  he  holds  it,  to  bear  upon  this  question. 
'  If  there  exist  certain  external  relations  which  are  experi- 
enced by  all  organisms  at  all  instants  of  their  waking 
lives— relations  which  are  absolutely  constant  and  uni- 
versal— there  will  be  established  answering  internal 
relations,  that  are  absolutely  constant  and  universal. 
Such  relations  we  have  in  those  of  Space  and  Time.  As 
the  substratum  of  all  other  relations  of  tbe  Non-Ego,  they 
must  be  responded  to  by  conceptions  that  are  the  sub- 
strata of  all  other  relations  in  the  Ego.  Being  the  con- 
stant and  infinitely  repeated  elements  of  thought^  they 
must  become  tbe  autctnatic  elements  of  thought — the  ele* 
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meats  of  thought  which  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of— the 
"  forms  of  intuition." ' 

Throughout  this  application  and  extension  of  Hartley's 
and  Mill's  '  Law  of  Inseparable  Association,'  Mr.  Spencer 
stands  upon  his  own  ground,  invoking,  instead  of  the  experi- 
ences of  the  individual,  the  registered  experiences  of  the 
race.  His  overthrow  of  the  restriction  of  experience  to  the 
individual  is,  I  think,  complete.  That  restriction  ignores 
the  power  of  organising  experience,  furnished  at  the  out- 
set to  each  individual;  it  ignores  the  different  degrees  of 
this  power  possessed  by  different  races,  and  bj  different 
individuals  of  the  same  race.  Were  there  not  in  the 
human  brain  a  potency  antecedent  to  all  experience,  a  dog  ^ 
or  a  cat  ought  to  be  as  capable  of  education  as  a  man. 
Tliese  predetermined  internal  relations  are  independent  of 
the  experiences  of  the  individual.  The  human  brain  is 
the  '  organised  register  of  iniinitely  numerous  experiences 
received  during  the  evolution  of  life,  or  rather  during  the 
evolution  of  that  series  of  organisms  through  which  the 
human  organism  has  been  reached.  The  effects  of  the  '^ 
most  uniform  and  frequent  of  these  experiences  have  been 
BucceHsively  bequeathed,  principal  and  interest,  and  have 
slowly  mounted  to  that  high  intelligence  which  lies  latent 
in  the  brain  of  the  infant.  Thus  it  happens  that  the 
European  inherits  from  twenty  to  thirty  cubic  inches 
more  of  biain  than  the  Papuan.  Thus  it  happens  that 
faculties,  as  of  music,  which  scarcely  exist  in  some 
inferior  races,  become  congenital  in  superior  ones.  Thus 
it  happens  that  out  of  savages  unable  to  count  up  to  the 
number  of  their  fingers,  and  speaking  a  language  con- 
taining only  nouns  and  verbs,  arise  at  length  our  Kewtons 
and  Shakspeares.' 

At  the  outset  of  this  Address  it  was  stated  that  physi- 
cal theories  which  lie  beyond  experience  are  derived  by  a 
process  of  abstraction  from  experience.     It  is  instructive 
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to  note  from  tbia  point  of  view  the  Bucceseive  introduction 
of  new  conceptions.  The  idea  of  the  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation was  preceded  by  the  observation  of  the  attraction 
of  iron  by  a  magnet,  and  of  light  bodies  by  rubbed 
amber.  The  polarity  of  magnetism  and  electricity  alBO 
appealed  to  the  senses.  It  thns  became  the  substratum  of 
the  conception  that  atoms  and  molecules  are  endowed  wiUi 
attractive  and  repellent  poles,  by  the  play  of  which  de- 
tinite  forms  of  crystalline  architecture  are  produced. 
Thus  molecular  force  becomes  atrutdural.*  It  required  no 
great  boldness  of  thought  to  extend  its  play  into  organic 
nature,  and  to  recognise  in  molecular  force  the  agency  by 
which  both  plants  and  animals  are  built  up.  In  this  way, 
out  of  experience  arise  conceptions  which  are  wholly  ultra- 
experiential.  None  of  the  atomists  of  antiquity  had  any 
notion  of  this  play  of  molecular  polar  force,  but  they  had 
experience  of  gravity  as  manifested  by  falling  bodies. 
Abstracting  from  this,  they  permitted  their  atoms  to  fall 
eternally  through  empty  apace.  Democritus  assumed  that 
the  larger  atoms  moved  more  rapidly  than  the  smaller 
ones,  which  they  therefore  could  overtake,  and  with  which 
they  could  combine.  Epicurus,  holding  that  empty  space 
could  offer  no  resistance  to  motion,  ascribed  to  all  the 
atoms  the  same  velocity ;  but  he  seems  to  have  over- 
looked the  consequence  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
atoms  could  never  combine.  Lucretius  cut  the  knot  hj 
quitting  the  domain  of  physics  altogether,  and  causing 
the  atoms  to  move  together  by  a  kind  of  volition. 

IS'as  the  instinct  utterly  at  fault  which  caused 
Lucretius  thus  to  swerve  from  his  own  principles  ?  Di- 
minishing giadnslly  the  number  of  progenitors,  Mr. 
Darwin  comes  at  length  to  one  *  primordial  form;'  but  he 
does  not  say,  so  far  as  I  remember,  how  he  supposes  this 

'  Sue  A«.  Vni.,  Part  II.,  of  this  i-olume.  or  ■  Lert:irea  on  Light,'  III. 
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form  to  have  been  introduced.  He  quotes  with  satis- 
iaction  the  words  of  a  celebrated  author  and  divine 
who  had  *  gradually  learnt  to  eee  that  it  was  just  as  noble 
a  conception  of  the  Deity  to  believe  He  created  a  few 
original  forms,  capable  of  self-development  into  other  and 
needful  forms,  aa  to  believe  He  required  a  fresh  act  of 
creation  to  supply  the  voids  caused  by  the  action  of  Hin 
laws.'  What  Mr.  Darwin  thinks  of  this  view  of  the  intro- 
duction of  life  I  do  not  know.  But  the  anthropomorphlBm, 
which  it  seemed  his  object  to  set  aside,  is  as  firmly  asso 
ciated  with  the  creation  of  a  few  forms  as  with  the  creation 
of  a  multitude.  We  need  clearness  and  thoroughneBs  here. 
Two  courses  and  two  only  are  possible.  Either  let  us 
open  our  doors  lireely  to  the  conception  of  creative  acts, 
or,  abandoning  them,  let  us  radically  change  our  notions 
of  Matter.  If  we  look  at  matter  as  pietinred  by  Democri- 
tus,  and  as  defined  for  generations  in  our  scientific  text- 
books, the  notion  of  conscious  life  coming  out  of  it,  cannot 
be  formed  by  the  mind.  The  ai^mient  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  Bishop  Butler  suffices,  in  my  opinion,  to  crush  all  such 
materialism  as  this.  Those,  however,  who  framed  these 
definitions  of  matter  were  but  partial  students.  They  were 
not  biologists,  but  mathematicians,  whose  labours  referred 
only  to  such  accidents  and  properties  of  matter  as  could  be 
expressed  in  their  formulie.  Their  science  was  mechanical 
Science,  not  the  science  of  life.  With  matter  in  its 
wholeness  they  never  dealt;  and,  denuded  by  their  imper- 
feet  definitions,  'the  gentle  mother  of  all'  became  the 
object  of  her  children's  dread.  Let  us  reverently,  but 
honestly,  look  the  question  in  the  face.  Divorced  from 
matter,  where  is  life  ?  Whatever  oiir  faith  may  say,  our 
hunaUdge  shows  them  to  be  indissolubly  joined.  Every 
meal  we  eat,  and  every  cup  we  drink,  illustrates  the 
mysterious  control  of  Mind  by  Matter. 

On  tracing  the  line  of  life  backwards,  we  see  it  aj^ 
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proaching  more  and  more  to  what  we  call  the  purely  ph;?ai- 
cal  condition.  We  oome  at  length  to  those  organisms  whinb 
I  have  compared  to  drops  of  oil,  8U£pended  in  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  water.  "We  reach  the  j/rotogenes  of  Haeckel, 
in  which  we  have  '  a  type  distinguishable  from  a  fragment 
of  albumen  only  by  its  finely  granular  character.'  Can 
we  pause  here  ?  We  break  a  ou^et  and  6nd  two  poles 
in  each  of  its  fraE^ments.  We  continue  the  process  of 
breaking;  but,  however  small  the  parts,  each  carries  with 
it,  though  enfeebled,  the  polarity  of  the  whole.  And 
when  we  can  break  no  longer,  we  prolong  the  intellectual 
vision  to  the  polar  molecules.  Are  we  not  urged  to  do 
Bomctking  similar  in  the  case  of  life  ?  Is  there  not  a 
temptation  to  close  to  some  extent  with  Lucretius,  when 
he  affirms  that  *  Nature  is  seen  to  do  all  things  eponta- 
neously  of  herself  without  the  meddling  of  the  gods  ?'  or 
nith  Bruno,  when  he  declares  that  Matter  is  not  '  that 
mere  empty  capacity  which  philosophers  have  picture<l 
her  to  be,  but  the  universal  mother  who  brings  forth  al! 
things  as  the  fruit  of  her  own  womb  ? '  Believing  as  I 
do,  in  the  continuity  of  nature,  I  cannot  stop  abruptly 
where  our  microscopes  cease  to  be  of  use.  Here  the 
vision  of  the  mind  anthoritatively  supplements  the  vision 
of  the  eye.  By  an  intellectual  necessity  I  cross  the 
boundary  of  the  experimental  evidence,'  and  discern  ia 
that  Matter  which  we,  in  our  ignorance  of  its  latent 
powers,  and  notwithstanding  our  professed  reverence  for 
its  Creator,  have  hitherto  covered  with  opprobrium,  the 
promise  and  potency  of  all  terrestrial  Life. 

If  you  ask  me  whether  there  exists  the  least  evidence 
t3  prove  that  any  form  of  life  can  be  developed  out  of 
matter,  without  demonstrable  antecedent  life,  my  reply  is 

'  Tbia  moile  of  [rnredim  mi  noi  invented  in  Belfiut.  Sm  flnt  fan- 
paph,  An.  III.,  Part  L,  of  (liia  Talonie ;  writlsn  in  1840. 
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that  fividence  considered  perfectly  coDclueive  by  many  has 
been  adduced ;  and  that  were  some  of  us  who  have  pon- 
dered this  question  to  follow  a  very  common  example,  and 
accept  testimony  because  it  fella  in  with  our  belief,  we 
also  should  eagerly  close  with  the  evidence  referred  to. 
But  there  is  in  the  true  man  of  science  a  desire  stronger 
than  the  wish  to  have  his  beliefs  upheld ;  namely,  the 
desire  to  have  them  true.  And  this  stronger  wish  causes 
him  to  reject  the  most  plausible  support,  if  he  has  reason 
to  suspect  that  it  is  vitiated  by  error.  Those  to  whom  I 
refer  as  having  studied  this  question,  believing  the  evidence 
offered  in  &vour  of  'spontaneous  generation '  to  be  thus 
vitiated,  cannot  accept  it.  They  know  full  well  that  the 
chemist  now  prepares  from  inorganic  matter  a  vast  army 
of  substances,  which  were  some  time  ago  regarded  as  the 
sole  products  of  vitality.  They  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  structural  power  of  matter,  as  evidenced  in  the 
phenomena  of  crystallisation.  They  can  justify  scien- 
tifically their  bdief  in  its  potency,  under  the  proper 
conditions,  to  produce  oi^anisms.  But,  in  reply  to  your 
(]uesrion,  they  will  frankly  admit  their  inability  to  point 
to  any  satisfactory  experimental  proof  that  life  can  be  deve- 
loped, save  from  demonstrable  antecedent  life.  As  already 
indicated,  they  draw  the  line  from  the  highest  organisms 
through  lower  onea  down  to  the  lowest,  and  it  is  the  pro- 
longation of  this  line  by  the  intellect,  beyond  the  range 
of  the  senses,  that  leads  them  to  the  conclusion  which 
Bruno  so  boldly  enunciated.* 

The  '  materialism '  here  professed  may  be  vastly,  dif- 
ferent from  what  you  suppose,  and  I  therefore  crave  your 
gracious  patience  to  the  end.  '  The  question  of  an 
external  world,'  says  J.  S.  Mill,  'is  the  great  battle- 
ground of  metaphysics.'  *     Mr.  Mill  himself  reduces  ex- 

'  Bruno  wni  s  ■  P«iitJ)«i»t,'  not  nn  ■  AElieiat  *  or  »  '  HutstinliiC 
in  of  Hamilton,'  p.  I{>4. 
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teroal  phenomeoa  to  '  possibiUtiea  of  Bensatioo.'  Kant,  as 
we  have  seen,  made  time  and  space  '  forma '  of  our  own  in- 
tuitions. Fichte,  having  6xst  by  the  inexorable  lo(^o  of 
his  understanding  proved  himself  to  be  a  mere  link  ia 
that  chain  of  eternal  causation  which  holds  so  rigidl;  in 
nature,  violentl;  broke  the  chain  by  making  nature,  and 
all  that  it  inherits,  an  apparition  of  the  mind.'  And  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  combat  such  notions.  For  when  I  say 
I  see  you,  and  that  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  about  it,  the 
obvious  reply  is,  that  what  I  am  really  conscious  of  is  an 
affection  of  my  own  retina.  And  if  I  urge  that  I  can 
check  my  sight  of  you  by  touching  you,  the  retort  would 
be  that  I  am  equally  transgressing  the  limits  of  fact;  for 
what  I  am  really  conscious  of  ia,  not  that  you  are  there, 
but  that  the  nerves  of  my  hand  have  undergone  a  change. 
All  we  hear,  and  see,  sod  touch,  and  taste,  and  smell,  are, 
it  would  be  urged,  mere  variations  of  our  own  condition, 
beyond  which,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  hair's  breadth,  we 
cannot  go.  That  anything  answering  to  our  impressions 
exists  outside  of  ourselves  is  not  a,  fact,  but  an  vtiferencey 
to  which  all  validity  would  be  denied  by  an  idealist  like 
Berkeley,  or  by  a  sceptic  like  Hume.  Mr.  Spencer  takes 
another  line.  With  him,  as  with  the  uneducated  man, 
there  is  no  doubt  or  question  as  to  the  existence  of  an  ex- 
ternal world.  But  he  differs  from  the  uneducated,  who 
think  that  the  world  really  is  what  oonsciousness  represents 
it  to  be.  Our  states  of  conacioumesH  are  mere  synMs  of 
an  outside  entity  which  produces  them  and  detennines  the 
order  of  their  succession,  but  the  real  nature  of  which  we 
can  never  know.*     In  fact,  the  whole  process  of  evolution  ia 

'  '  BaitJmmaiig  dei  MenBcbeD. 

'Ins  paper,  at  ones  popular  and  profoDTid,  entitled  '  Itrcent  Progresa 
in  tbe  Theoi;  of  Vinop,' contained  in  the  Toloms  of  lectures  b;  Halmhotti, 
published  by  Lonsmans,  ibia  ajmboliam  of  our  ataUa  oF  coaadaDineH  ia 
■lao  -lirelt  uj«d.    Tbs  impnasioaf  ot  leiiBe  Are  iLe  mere  n'fnj  of  eitemal 
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the  manifestatioti  of  a  Power  absolutely  ioBorufable  to  the 
intellect  of  num.  As  little  Iq  our  day  aa  in  the  days  of 
Job  caa  maa  by  searching  find  this  Power  out.  Cod- 
sidered  fuDdamentally,  then,  it  is  by  the  operatioo  of  an 
insoluble  myutery  that  life  on  earth  ia  evolved,  species 
difierentiated,  and  mind  unfoUed  from  their  prepotent 
elements  in  the  immeasurable  past.  There  is,  you  will 
observe,  no  very  rank  materialism  here. 

The  strength  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  consists,  not 
in  an  experimental  demonstration  (for  the  subject  is  hardly 
accessible  to  this  mode  of  proof),  but  in  its  general 
harmony  with  scientiBo  thought.  From  contrast,  more- 
over, it  derives  enormous  relative  strength.  On  the  one 
side  we  have  a  theory  (if  it  could  with  any  propriety  be 
BO  called)  derived,  as  were  the  theories  referred  to  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Address,  not  from  the  study  of  oatiu-e, 
but  from  the  observation  of  men — a  theory  which  converts 
the  Power  whose  garment  is  seen  in  the  visible  universe 
into  au  Artificer,  fashioned  afler  the  human  model,  and 
acting  by  broken  efforts  as  man  is  seen  to  act.  On  the 
other  side  we  have  the  conception  that  all  we  see  around 
ns,  and  all  we  feel  within  ua — the  phenomena  of  physical 
nature  as  well  as  those  of  the  human  mind — have  their 
unsearchable  roots  in  a  cosmical  life,  if  I  dare  apply  the 
term,  an  infinitesimal  span  of  which  is  offered  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  man.     And  even  this  si>an  is  only  knowable 

things.  Id  this  paper  Helmliolti  coDUuda  itroDglj  agniiiBt  the  riav  tlist 
the  conKiaaBDaM  of  apace  U  inborn ;  and  he  avidentl;  doubU  Che  power  of 
Chs  chick  to  pick  up  gruins  of  com  withont  prelimiDU?  leiMHii.  On  Chi* 
point,  he  wiji,  fiutlicr  eipeiiinenU  ue  needed.  Such  eiparimenCa  hnv* 
been  eince  miule  b;  ISr.  Spalding,  aided,  I  betisTe,  id  some  of  Ma  obeenn- 
tiona  bj  the  accompliehed  and  deeply  lamented  Lady  Amberly ;  and  tbej 
■eeni  to  prove  coDcloriTel;  thai  the  ^ick  doea  not  Deed  a  nogls  moment'e 
tuition  to  sDBbla  it  to  itund,  ran,  Barern  the  didscIbi  of  ita  ejm,  and  pwk. 
BelDihoUi,  howerar,  is  contending  agninst  thn  notion  of  pre-eetAhliihud 
hannon; ;  and  I  am  not  kwaie  of  hia  viewa  na  to  the  orgiiniBfilioa  of  oi- 
p  nunces  cf  nee  or  lined. 
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in  part.  We  can  trace  the  development  of  a  nervotu 
syetem,  and  correlate  with  it  the  parallel  phenomena  of 
sensation  and  thought.  We  see  with  undoubting  certainty 
that  they  go  hand  in  hand.  But  we  try  to  soar  in  a 
vacuum  the  moment  we  seek  to  comprehend  the  connection 
between  them.  An  Archimedean  fulcrum  is  here  required 
which  the  human  mind  cannot  command ;  and  the  effort 
to  solve  the  problem — to  borrow  a  comparison  from  an 
illustrious  friend  of  mine — U  like  the  eSort  of  a  man 
trying  to  lift  himself  by  his  own  waistband.  All  that  has 
been  said  in  this  discourse  is  to  be  taken  in  connection  with 
this  fundamental  truth.  When  'nascent  senses'  are  spoken 
of,  when  '  the  differentiation  of  a  tissue  at  first  vaguely 
sensitive  all  over'  is  spoken  of,  and  when  these  processes 
are  associated  with  '  the  modification  of  an  oi^nism  by 
its  environment,'  the  same  parallelism,  without  contact, 
or  even  approach  to  contact,  is  implied.  Man  the 
object  is  separated  by  un  impassable  gulf  from  man  the 
Bvijed.  There  is  no  motor  energy  in  the  human  intellect 
to  carry  it,  without  logical  rupture,  from  the  one  to  the 
other. 

Further,  the  doctrine  of  evolution  derives  man,  in  his 
totality,  from  the  interaction  of  organism  and  environment 
through  countless  ages  past.  The  Human  Understanding, 
for  example, — that  faculty  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  turned 
BO  skilfully  round  upon  its  own  antecedents — is  itself  a 
result  of  the  play  between  organism  and  environment 
through  cosmic  ranges  of  time.  Never,  surely,  did  pre- 
scription plead  so  irresistible  a  claim.  But  then  it  comes 
to  pass  that,  over  and  above  his  undei'stonding,  there  are 
many  other  things  appertaining  to  man,  whose  prescriptive 
rights  are  quite  as  strong  as  those  of  the  understanding 
itself.  It  is  a  result,  for  example,  of  the  play  of  organism 
and  environment  that  sugar  is  sweet,  and  that  aloes  are 
bitter ;  that  the  smell  of  henbane  differs  from  the  perfume 
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of  a  roae.  Such  facts  of  coneciousness  (for  which,  by  the 
way,  no  adequate  reason  has  ever  been  rendered)  are  quite 
as  old  as  the  understanding;  and  many  other  things 
can  boast  an  equally  ancient  origin.  Mr.  Spencer  at  one 
place  refers  to  that  most  powerful  of  passions — the  amatory 
pas&ion — ae  one  which,  when  it  first  occurs,  is  antecedeot 
to  all  relative  experience  whatever ;  and  we  may  pass  its 
claim  as  being  at  least  as  ancient,  and  as  valid,  as  that  of 
the  understanding  itself.  Then  there  are  such  things  woven 
into  the  texture  of  man  as  the  feeling  of  Awe,  Reverence, 
Wonder — and  not  alone  the  sexual  love  just  referred  to,  but 
the  lovQ  of  the  beautiful,  physical,  and  moral,  in  Nature, 
Poetry,  and  Art.  There  is  also  that  deep-set  feeling, 
which,  since  the  earliest  dawn  of  history,  and  probably 
for  ages  prior  to  all  history,  incorporated  itself  in  the 
Religions  of  the  world.  You,  who  have  escaped  from  these 
religions  into  the  high-and-dry  light  of  the  intellect,  may 
deride  them  j  but  in  so  doing  you  deride  accidents  of  form 
merely,  and  fail  to  touch  the  immovable  basis  of  the  re- 
ligious  sentiment  in  the  nature  of  man.  To  yield  this 
sentiment  reasonable  satisfaction  is  the  problem  of  problems 
at  the  present  hour.  And  grotesque  in  relation  to  scien- 
tific culture  as  many  of  the  religions  of  the  world  have  been 
and  are — dangerous,  nay,  destructive,  to  the  dearest  pri- 
vileges of  &eemen  as  some  of  them  undoubtedly  have 
been,  and  would,  if  they  could,  be  again~-it  will  be  wise 
to  recognise  them  as  the  forms  of  a  force,  mischievous  if 
permitted  to  intrude  on  the  region  of  objective  knoto- 
Udge,  over  which  it  holds  no  command,  but  capable  of 
adding,  in  the  region  of  poetinf  and  emoliony  inward  com- 
pleteness and  dignity  to  man. 

Feeling,  I  say  again,  dates  &um  as  old  an  origin  and 
as  high  a  source  as  intelligence,  and  it  equally  demands 
its  range  of  play.  The  wise  teacher  of  humanity  will  re- 
oognise  the  necessity  of  meeting  this  demand,  rather  than 
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of  registiDg  it  on  account  of  errors  and  absurdities  of  form. 
What  we  Ghould  re4itt,  at  all  hazards,  is  the  attempt  made 
in  the  past,  and  now  repeated,  to  found  upon  this  elemental 
bias  of  man's  nature  a  system  which  should  exercise  des- 
potic Bway  over  his  intellect.  I  have  no  fear  of  such 
a  conaummatioD.  Science  has  already  to  some  extent 
leavened  the  world :  it  will  leaven  it  more  and  more ;  and  I 
should  look  upon  the  mild  light  of  eoience  breaking  in  upon 
the  minds  of  the  youth  of  Ireland,  and  strengthening  gra- 
dually to  the  perfect  day,  as  a  surer  check  to  any  intel- 
lectual or  spiritual  tyranny  which  now  threatens  this 
island,  than  the  laws  of  princes  or  the  swords  of  emperors. 
We  fought  and  won  our  battle  even  in  the  Middle  Ages : 
should  we  doubt  the  issue  of  another  conflict  with  our 
broken  foe  ? 

The  impregnable  position  of  science  may  be  described 
in  a  few  words.  We  claim,  and  we  shall  wreat  from  i\iGO~ 
logy,  the  entire  domain  of  cosmological  theory.  All 
schemes  and  ^stems  which  thus  infringe  upon  the  domain 
of  science  must,  in  ao  far  as  tkey  do  Ihis,  submit  to  its 
control,  and  relinquisli  all  thought  of  controlling  it.  Act- 
ing otherwise  proved  disastrous  in  the  past,  and  it  is  simply 
fatuous  to-day.  Every  system  which  would  escape  the  fate 
of  an  organism  too  rigid  to  adjust  itself  to  its  environment, 
must  be  plastic  to  the  extent  that  the  growth  of  knowledge 
demands.  When  this  truth  has  been  thoroughly  taken 
in,  rigidity  will  be  relaxed,  exclusiveness  diminished,  things 
now  deemed  essential  will  be  dropped,  and  elements  now 
rejected  will  be  assimilated.  The  lifting  of  the  life  is  the 
essential  point ;  and  as  long  as  dogmatism,  fanaticism, 
and  intolerance  are  kept  ont,  various  modes  of  leverage 
may  be  employed  to  raise  life  to  a  higher  level. 

Science  itself  not  unirequently  derives  motive  power 
from  an  ultra-scientific  source.  Some  of  its  greatest  disco- 
veries have  been  made  under  the  stimulus  of  a  non-scientiBo 
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Ideal.  This  was  the  cage  among  the  aocieDtti,  and  it  faai 
been  so  amongst  ourselves.  Mayer,  Joule,  and  Colding, 
whose  names  are  associated  with  the  greatest  of  modern 
generalisations,  were  thus  influenced.  With  his  usual  in- 
sight, Lange  at  one  place  remarks,  that '  it  is  not  always 
the  objectively  correct  and  intelligible  that  helps  man  f  ;' 
most,  or  leads  most  quickly  to  the  fullest  and  truest  know- 
ledge. As  the  sliding  body  upon  the  brachjtstochron* 
reaches  its  end  sooner  than  by  the  straighter  road  of  the  j-^,, 
inclined  plane,  so,  through  the  swing  of  the  ideal,  we  f.  •.'■ 
often  arrive  at  the  naked  truth  more  rapidly  than  by  the 
direct  processes  of  the  understanding.'  Whewell  speaks 
of  enthusiasm  of  temper  as  a  hindrance  to  science ;  but 
he  means  the  enthusiasm  of  weak  beads.  There  is  a 
strong  and  resolute  enthusiasm  in  which  science  finds 
an  ally ;  and  it  is  to  the  lowering  of  this  fire,  rather 
than  to  the  diminution  of  intellectual  insight,  that  the 
lessening  productiveness  of  men  of  science,  in  their 
mature  years,  is  to  be  ascribed.  Mr.  Buckle  sought  to 
detach  intellectual  achievement  from  moral  force.  He 
gravely  erred;  for  without  moral  force  to  whip  it  into 
action,  the  achievement  of  the  intellect  would  be  poor 
indeed. 

It  has  been  said  by  its  opponents  that  science  divorces 
itself  from  literature ;  hut  the  statement,  like  so  many 
others,  arises  from  lack  of  knowledge.  A  glance  at  the  less 
technical  writings  of  its  leaders — of  its  Helmholtz,  its  Hux- 
ley, and  its  Du  Boia-Reymond — would  show  what  breadth  of 
literary  culture  they  command.  Where  among  modern 
writers  can  you  find  their  superiors  in  clearness  and  rigour 
of  literary  style  ?  Science  desires  not  isolation,  but  freely 
combines  with  every  effort  towards  the  'bettering  of  man's 
estate.  Single-handed,  and  supported  not  by  outward  sym- 
pathy, but  by  inward  force,  it  has  built  at  least  one  great 
wing  of  the  many-mansioned  home  which  man  in  his  to- 
2B 
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tality  deniandd.  And  if  rough  walls  and  prutruding  rafur- 
ends  indicate  that  on  one  aide  the  edifice  is  still  incomplete, 
it  in  only  b;  wise  combination  of  the  parts  required,  with 
those  already  irrevocably  built,  that  we  can  hope  for  com- 
pleteness. There  is  no  necessary  incongroity  between  what 
has  been  accomplished  and  what  remains  to  be  done.  The 
moral  glow  of  Socrates,  which  we  all  feel  by  ignition,  has  in 
it  nothing  incompatible  with  the  physics  of  Anaxagoras 
which  he  so  much  scorned,  but  which  he  would  hardly 
scorn  to-day.  And  here  I  am  reminded  of  one  among  us, 
hoary,  but  still  strong,  whose  propbet-voicesome  thirtyyears 
1^0,  far  more  than  any  other  of  this  age,  unlocked  whatever 
of  life  and  nobleness  lay  latent  in  its  most  gifted  minds — 
one  fit  to  stand  beside  Socrates  or  the  Maccabean  Eleazar, 
and  to  dare  and  suffer  all  that  they  suffered  and  dared — 
fit,  as  he  once  said  of  Ficbte,  'to  have  been  tSxe  teacher  of 
the  Stoa,  and  to  have  discoursed  of  Beauty  and  Virtue  in 
the  groves  of  Academe.'  With  a  capacity  to  grasp  physical 
principles  which  bis  friend  Goethe  did  not  possess,  and 
which  even  total  lack  of  exercise  has  not  been  able  to  re- 
duce to  atrophy,  it  is  the  world's  loss  that  he,  in  the  vigour 
of  his  years,  did  not  open  his  mind  and  sympathies  to  science, 
and  make  its  coDcluHions  a  portion  of  Ms  message  to  mai^ 
kind.  MarvellouBly  endowed  as  he  was — equally  equipped 
OQ  the  side  of  the  Heart  and  of  the  Understanding — be 
might  have  done  much  towards  teaching  us  how  to  recon- 
cile the  claims  of  both,  and  to  enable  them  in  coming 
times  to  dwell  together,  in  unity  of  spirit  and  in  the  bond 
of  peace. 

And  now  the  end  is  come.  With  more  time,  or  greater 
strength  and  knowledge,  what  has  been  here  said  might 
have  been  better  said,  while  worthy  matters,  here  omitted, 
might  have  received  fit  expression.  But  there  would  have 
been  no  material  deviation  from  the  views  set  forth.  Aa 
regards  myself,  they  are  not  the  growth  of  a  day;  and  as 
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regards  you,  I  thought  70U  ought  to  know  the  enviroo- 
ment  which,  with  or  without  your  consent,  is  rapidly  sur- 
rounding you,  and  in  relation  to  which  some  adjustment 
on  your  part  may  be  necessary.  A  hint  of  Hamlet's,  how- 
ever, teaches  us  how  the  troubles  of  common  life  may  be 
ended;  and  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  you  and  me  to 
purchase  intellectual  peace  at  the  price  of  intelle^ual 
death.  The  world  is  not  without  refuges  of  this  description ; 
nor  is  it  wanting  in  persons  who  seek  their  shelter,  and  try 
to  persuade  others  to  do  the  same.  The  unstable  and  the 
weak  have  yielded  and  will  yield  to  this  persuaBion,  and 
they  to  whom  repose  is  sweetor  than  the  truth.  But  I 
would  exhort  you  to  refuse  the  offered  shelter,  and  to  scorn 
the  base  repose — to  accept,  if  the  choice  be  forced  upon  you, 
commotion  before  stagnation,  the  breezy  leap  of  the  torrent 
before  the  fcetid  stUlness  of  the  swamp.  In  the  course  of 
tliis  Address  Ihave  touched  00  debatable  questions,  and  led 
you  over  what  will  be  deemed  dangerous  ground— and  this 
partly  with  the  view  of  telling  you  that,  as  regards  these 
questions,  science  claims  unrestricted  right  of  search.  It 
is  not  to  the  point  to  say  that  the  views  of  Lucretius  and 
Bruno,  of  Darwin  and  Spencer,  may  be  wrong.  Here  I 
should  agree  with  you,  deeming  it  indeed  certain  that 
these  views  will  undergo  modification.  But  the  point  is, 
that,  whether  right  or  wrong,  we  claim  the  right  to  discuss 
tbem.  For  science,  however,  no  exclusive  claim  is  hero 
made  ;  you  are  not  urged  to  erect  it  into  an  idol.  The  in- 
exorable advance  of  man's  understanding  in  the  path  of 
knowledge,  and  those  unquenchable  claims  of  his  moral 
and  emotional  nature,  which  the  understanding  can  never 
satisfy,  are  here  equally  set  forth.  The  World  embraces 
not  only  a  Newton,  but  a  Shakspeare — not  only  a  Boyle, 
but  a  Raphael — not  only  a  Kant,  but  a  Beethoven — not 
only  a  Darwin,  but  a  Carlyle.  Not  in  each  of  these,  but 
in  all,  is  human  nature  whole.     They  are  not  opposed,  but 
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supplementary — not  mutually  exclusive,  but  reconcilable. 
And  if,  unsatisfied  with  them  all,  the  human  mind,  with 
the  yeanung  of  a  pilgrim  for  his  distant  home,  will  still 
turn  to  the  Mystery  from  which  it  has  emerged,  seekiog 
eo  to  fashion  it  as  to  give  nnity  to  thought  and  foith ;  so 
long  as  this  is  done,  not  only  without  intolerance  or  bigotry 
of  any  kind,  but  with  the  enlightened  recognition  tiiat 
idtimate  fixity  of  conception  is  here  unattainable,  and 
that  each  succeeding  age  must  be  held  free  to  fashion  the 
myat«ry  in  accordance  with  its  own  needs — then,  casting 
aside  all  the  restrictions  of  Materialism,  I  would  affirm 
this  to  be  a  field  for  the  noblest  exercise  of  what,  in  coa- 
traet  with  the  hunoing  faculties,  may  be  called  the  creative 
faculties  of  man.  Here,  however,  I  touch  »  theme  too 
great  for  me  to  handle,  but  which  will  assuredly  be  bandied 
by  the  loftiest  minds,  when  you  and  I,  like  streaks  of 
morning  cloud,  shall  have  melted  into  the  infinite  azure  of 
the  past. 


Prefatory  Remarhs. 


At  the  request  of  my  Publishers,  strengthened  by  tlie 
expressed  desire  of  many  Correspondents,  I  reprint,  with 
a  few  slight  alterations,  this  Address. 

It  was  written  under  some  disadvantages  this  year  in 
the  Alps,  and  sent  by  instalments  to  the  printer.  When 
•ead  subsequently  it  proved  too  long  for  its  purpose,  and 
aeveral  of  its  passages  were  accordingly  struck  out.  Some 
of  them  are  here  restored. 

It  has  provoked  an  unexpected  amount  of  critictsiii. 
This,  in  due  time,  will  subside;  and  I  oonfidently  look 
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forward  to  a  calmer  future  for  a  verdict,  founded  not  on 
imaginary  eius,  but  on  the  real  facta  of  the  casn. 

Of  the  numbeilesa  stricturea  and  accusations,  some  of 
them  exceeding  fierce,  of  which  I  have  been,  and  continue 
to  be,  the  object,  I  refrain  &om  speaking  at  any  length. 
To  one  or  two  of  them,  however,  out  of  respect  for  their 
sources,  I  would  ask  permission  briefly  to  refer. 

An  evening  paper  of  the  first  rank,'  after  the  ascri|jtion 
to  me  of  various  more  or  le°8  questionable  aims  and  motives, 
proceeds  to  the  imputation,  that  I  permitted  the  cheers 
of  my  audience  to  '  stimulate  *  me  to  the  utterance  of 
words  which  no  right-nunded  man,  without  a  sense  of  the 
gravest  responsibility,  could  employ.  I  tnist  the  author 
of  this  charge  will  allow  roe  in  all  courtesy  to  assure  him 
that  the  words  ascribed  by  him  to  the  spur  of  the  moment 
were  written  in  Switzerland;  that  they  stood  in  the 
printed  copy  of  the  Address  ^om  which  I  read,  and  were 
in  the  hands  of  various  London  editors  some  days  previous 
to  the  reading ;  that  they  evoked  no  '  cheers,'  but  a 
silence  far  more  impressive  than  cheers ;  and  that,  finally, 
Bs  regards  both  approbation  and  the  reverse,  my  course 
bad  been  Uiougbt  over,  and  decided,  long  before  I  ventured 
to  address  a  Belfast  audience. 

A  writer  in  an  able  theological  journal  represents 
me  as  '  patting  religion  on  the  back.'  *  The  thought  of 
doing  so  is  certainly  bis,  nob  mine.  The  facts  of  re> 
ligious  feeling  are  to  me  as  certain  as  the  facts  of  physics. 
But  the  world,  I  hold,  will  have  to  distinguish  between 
the  feeling  and  its  forms,  and  to  vary  the  latter  in  accord- 
ance with  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  age. 

I  am  imwilling  to  dwell  upon  statements  ascribed  to 

>  The  '  Pftll  Moll  GwCtA.' 

*  Tbs  Mna  joanial  vsi  good  enough  to  ipeok  with  epproTal  of  mj 
mddnM  OD  ths  'ScisotiAa  Um  of  the  ImaginntJon,'  the  ■miitrr<uli*u'  d 
irhich  a  quite  u  proDounced  of  that  of  the  'Belfiut  Addre».' 
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emioeDt  taen,  which  may  be  imperfectly  reported  iu  the 
Dewspapere,  and  I  therefore  pass  over  a  recent  sermoD 
attributed  to  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  with  the  remark, 
that  one  engaged  so  much  as  he  is  in  busy  and,  I  doubt 
not  on  the  whole,  beneficent  ontward  life,  is  not  likely  to 
be  among  the  earliest  to  discern  the  more  inward  and 
spiritual  signs  of  the  times,  or  to  prepare  for  the  conditioo 
which  they  foreshadow. 

In  a  recent  speech  at  Dewsburr,  the  Dean  of  Manches- 
ter is  reported  to  have  expressed  himself  thus ;  'The  Pro- 
fessor [myself]  ended  a  most  remarkable  and  eloquent 
speech  by  terming  hinoself  a  material  Atheist.'  My 
attention  was  drawn  to  Dean  Cowie's  statement  by  a 
correspondent,  who  described  it  as  standing  '  conspicuous 
among  the  strange  calumniee '  with  which  my  words  have 
been  assailed.  For  myself  I  use  no  language  which 
coii]d  imply  that  I  am  hurt  by  such  attacks.  They  have 
lost  their  power  to  wound  or  injure.  So  likewise  as  re- 
gards a  resolution  recently  passed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Belfast,  in  which  Professor  Huxley  and  myself  are  spoken 
of  as  '  ignoring  the  existence  of  God,  and  advocating  pure 
and  simple  materialism;'  had  the  possessive  pronoun 
*  our '  preceded  '  God,'  and  had  the  words  '  what  we  con- 
■ider '  preceded  '  pure,'  ibis  statement  would  have  beeit 
objectively  true  ;  but  to  make  It  so  this  qualification  ie 
required. 

Cardinal  Cullen,  I  am  told,  is  also  actively  engaged  iu 
erecting  spiritual  barriers  against  the  intrusion  of  *  Infi- 
delity '  into  Ireland.  His  Eminence,  I  believe,  has  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  Catholic  youth  around  him  are  not 
proof  to  the  seductions  of  science.  Strong  as  he  is,  I 
believe  him  to  be  impotent  here.  The  youth  of  Ireland 
will  imbibe  science,  however  slowly ;  they  will  be  leavened 
by  it>  however  gradually.     And  to  its  inward  modifying 
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power  among  Catholics  themselves,  rather  than  to  any 
Protestant  propagaDdism,  or  other  external  influence,  I 
look  for  the  abatement  of  various  incongniitieB,  conspicu- 
ous among  which  stand  those  mediieval  proceedings  which, 
to  the  scandal  and  amazement  of  our  nineteenth  century 
intelligence,  have  been  revived  among  us  during  the  last 
two  years. 

In  connection  with  the  charge  of  Atheism,  I  would 
make  one  remark.  Christian  men  are  proved  by  their 
writings  to  have  their  horns  of  weakness  and  of  doubt,  as 
welt  as  their  hours  of  strength  and  of  conviction ;  and 
men  hke  myself  share,  in  their  own  way,  these  variations 
of  mood  and  tense.  Were  the  religious  moods  of  many  of 
my  assailants  the  only  alternative  ones,  I  do  not  know 
how  strong  the  claims  of  the  doctrine  of  'Material  Athe- 
ism '  upon  my  allegiance  might  be.  Probably  they  would 
be  very  strong.  But,  as  it  is,  I  have  noticed  during  years 
of  eelf-observatioQ  that  it  is  not  in  hours  of  clearness  and 
vigour  that  this  doctrine  commends  itself  to  my  mind ; 
that  in  the  presence  of  stronger  and  healtliler  thought  it 
ever  dissolvea  and  disappears,  as  offering  no  solution  of 
the  mystery  in  which  we  dwell,  and  of  which  we  form  a 
part. 

To  coarser  attacks  and  denunciations  I  pay  no  atten- 
tion ;  nor  have  I  any  real  reason  to  complain  of  revilinga 
addressed  to  me,  which  professing  ChristianH,  as  could 
readily  be  proved,  do  not  scruple  to  use  towards  each 
other.'   The  more  agreeable  task  remains  to  me  of  thank- 


*  I  hftd  some  nolioD  of  compsring  &t  Ihii  plsc*  the  amenitiea  oF  Chri>- 
tUDmeDtoVBnbeacb  other,  viljithoae  of  theCbriatiantoworda  IbB'inadel.' 
I  nfrun  fintn  doing  m,  ainiplj  becalua  tlie  (sniplcs  beforo  me,  on  botti 
■idee  (I  Itij  it  wiUl  delibeisUoa),  m  loo  brutal  to  be  leprated.  Give  rae, 
tat  mj  pM^flHIbwd  and  dignified  atheinn,  nther  tlun  ft  tlieinn  with 
It  vould,  bowerar,  be  oiqut  to  t&ka  tbew 
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ing  those  who  have  tried,  however  hopelessly,  to  keep 
aceuBstioD  within  the  bounds  of  justice,  and  who,  privately, 
and  at  some  risk  in  public,  have  honoured  me  with  the 
ezpiession  of  their  ^r™pAthy  and  approval. 


John  Todall. 


Atiekadm  Clitb  : 

Stptimbtr  IE,  1874. 


Prefaiory  Bmnarks. 


JOK  TBB  BILriSI  ASDBieS. 


I  TAKB  advantage  of  a  pause  ia  the  issue  of  this 
Address  to  add  a  few  pre&tory  words  to  those  already 
printed. 

The  world  has  been  frequently  informed  of  late  that 
I  have  raised  up  against  myself  a  host  of  enemies ;  and 
considering,  with  few  exceptions,  the  deliverances  of  the 
Press,  and  more  particularly  of  the  religious  Press,  I  am 
forced  to  admit  that  the  statement  is  only  too  true, 
I  derive  some  comfort,  nevertheless,  from  the  reflection 
of  Diogenes,  transmitted  to  us  by  Plutarch,  that '  he  who 
would  be  saved  must  have  good  friends  or  violent  enemies , 
and  that  he  is  best  off  who  possesses  both.' '  This  '  best ' 
condition,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  is  mine. 

crtdci  of  the  Inaw  sort  u  illMtntioii*  of  the  in6nence  of  Lheologk  dogma. 
Bt«d  IB  thi(  diKUMion  libenlit;  of  thongbt  and  conrtcg;  of  Uognag* 
bnrc  not  beeo  wsaCing  OD  the  ptrt  of  soms  of  mj  opponent!.     187S. 
<  '  FoitDightl;  Beriev,'  r^  kit,  p.  63S. 
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Sefleoting  on  the  fraction  I  have  read  of  recent  re- 
monstrances, appeals,  menaces,  and  judgments — covering 
not  only  the  world  that  now  ia,  but  that  which  is  to 
come — I  have  noticed  with  mournful  interest  how  trivially 
men  seem  to  be  influenced  by  what  they  call  their  religion, 
and  how  potently  by  that '  nature '  which  it  is  the  allied 
province  of  religion  to  eradicate  or  subdue.  From  fair 
and  manly  argument,  from  the  tenderest  and  holiest 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  those  who  desire  my  eternal 
good,  I  pass  by  many  gradations,  throi^h  deliberate  un- 
fiiimess,  to  a  spirit  of  bittemesa  which  desires  with  a 
fervour  inexpressible  in  words  my  eternal  ill.  Now,  were 
religion  the  potent  &ctor,  we  might  expect  a  homogeneous 
utterance  from  those  professing  &  common  creed,  while,  if 
human  nature  be  the  really  potent  factor,  we  may  expect 
utterances  as  heterogeneous  as  the  characters  of  men.  As 
a  matter  of  &ct  we  have  the  latter ;  suggesting  to  my 
mind  that  the  common  religion,  professed  and  defended 
by  these  different  people,  is  merely  the  accidental  conduit 
through  which  they  pour  their  own  tempers,  lofty  or  low, 
courteous  or  vulgar,  mild  or  ferocious,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Pure  abuse,  however,  as  serving  no  good  end,  I  have, 
wherever  possible,  deliberately  avoided  reading,  wishing, 
indeed,  to  keep,  not  only  hatred,  malice,  uncharitable- 
ness,  but  even  every  trace  of  irritation,  ^  away  from 
my  side  of  a  discussion,  which  demands  not  only  good 
temper,  but  largeness,  clearness,  and  many-sidedness  of 
mind,  if  it  is  to  guide  us  even  to  provisional  solutions. 

At  an  early  stage  of  the  controversy,  a  distinguished 
Professor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  was  understood 
to  argue — and  his  argument  was  caught  op  with  amusing 
eagerness  by  a  portion  of  the  religious  Press — that  my 
ignorance  of  mathematics  renders  me  incompetent  to 
■peculate  on  the  proximate  origin  of  life.  Had  I  thought 
his  argunent  relevant,  my  reply  would  have  been  simple; 


KM)  FBAGHBirTS  OF  8CIEVCE. 

for  befcoe  me  lies  a  printed  document,  more  than  twenty- 
two  years  old,  bearing  the  sigDatiire  of  this  same  learned 
Professor,  in  which  he  was  good  enough  to  testify  that  I 
am  '  well  versed  in  pnre  mathematics.' 

It  has  been  stated,  with  many  variationB  of  note  and 
comment,  that  in  the  Address  as  published  by  Messrs. 
Longman  I  have  retracted  opinions  uttered  at  Bel^t.  A 
Roman  Catholic  writer  is  specially  strong  upon  this  point. 
Startled  by  the  deep  chorus  of  dissent  which  my  dazzling 
fallacies  have  evoked,  I  am  now  trying  to  retreat.  This 
he  will  by  no  means  tolerate.  '  It  is  too  late  now  to  seek 
to  hide  from  the  eyes  of  mankind  one  foul  blot,  one  ghastly 
deformity.  Professor  Tyndall  has  himself  told  us  how  and 
where  this  Address  of  his  was  composed.  It  was  written 
among  the  glaciers  and  the  solitudes  of  the  Swiss  moun- 
tains. It  was  no  hasty,  hurried,  crude  production ;  its 
every  sentence  bore  marks  of  thought  and  care.' 

My  critic  intends  to  be  severe  :  he  is  simply  juRt.  lu 
the  '  solitudes '  to  which  he  refers  I  worked  with  delibera- 
tion; endeavouring  even  to  purify  my  intellect  by  dis- 
ciplines similar  to  those  enjoined  by  his  own  Church  for 
the  sanctification  of  the  soul.  I  tried,  moreover,  in  my 
ponderings  t:0  realise  not  only  the  lawful,  but  the  ex- 
pedient ;  and  to  permit  no  fear  to  act  upon  my  mind,  save 
that  of  uttering  a  singlo  word  on  which  I  could  not  take 
my  stand,  either  in  this  or  in  any  other  world. 

Still  my  time  was  so  brief,  and  my  process  of  thought 
and  expression  so  slow,  that,  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
I  halted,  not  only  behind  the  ideal,  but  behind  the 
possible.  Hence,  after  the  delivery  of  the  Address,  I  went 
over  it  with  the  desire,  not  to  revoke  its  principles,  but 
to  improve  it  verbally,  and  above  all  to  remove  any  word 
which  might  give  colour  to  the  notion  of '  heat  and  haste.' 
In  holding  up  as  a  warning  to  writers  of  the  present  the 
errors  and  follies  o*"  the  denouncers  of  the  past,  I  took 
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a  to  compare  the  intellectual  propagation  of  audi 
denouncers  to  that  of  thistle-germs:  the  expresBiou  was 
thought  ofTensive,  and  I  omitted  it.  It  is  etill  omitted 
from  the  Address.  There  ^as  also  anotb^  passage,  which 
ran  thus :  *  It  is  vain  to  oppose  this  force  [of  religion]  with 
a  view  to  its  extirpation.  What  we  should  oppose,  to  the 
death  if  necexsary,  ie  every  attempt  to  found  upon  tlii? 
elemental  bias  of  man's  nature,  a  sjstem  which  should 
exercise  despotic  sway  over  bis  intellect.  I  do  not  fear 
any  such  consummation.  Science  has  already  to  some 
extent  leavened  the  world,  and  it  will  leaven  it  more  and 
more.  I  should  look  upon  the  mild  light  of  science 
breaking  in  upon  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  Ireland,  aud 
strengthening  gradually  to  the  perfect  day,  as  a  surer 
check  to  any  intellectual  or  spiritual  tyranny  which  might 
threaten  this  island,  than  the  lavs  of  princes  or  the  swords 
of  emperors.  Where  is  the  cause  of  fear  ?  We  fought 
and  won  our  battle  even  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  why  should 
we  doubt  the  issue  of  a  conflict  now  ? ' 

This  passage  also  was  deemed  unnecessarily  warm,  and 
I  therefore  omitted  it.  I  fear  it  was  an  act  of  weakness 
on  my  part  to  do  so.  For,  considering  the  aims  and  acts 
of  that  renowned  organisation,  which  for  the  time  being 
wields  the  entire  power  of  my  critic's  Church,  not  only 
resistance  to  its  further  progress,  but,  were  it  not  for  the 
intelligence  of  Koman  Catholic  laymen,  positive  restriction 
of  it«  present  power  for  evil,  might  well  become  the 
necessary  attitude  of  society  as  regards  that  organisation. 
With  some  slight  verbal  alterations,  therefore,  which  do 
not  impair  its  strength,  the  passage  has  been  restored. 

My  critic  is  very  hard  upon  the  avowal  in  my  Prefoce 
regarding  Atheism,  But  I  frankly  confess  that  his  honest 
hardness  and  hostility  are  to  me  preferable  to  the  milder 
hut  more  unfoir  treatment  which  the  passage  has  received 
from  members  of  other  Churches.     He  quotes  the  para- 
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graph,  and  goes  on  to  say :  '  We  repeat  this  is  a  most 
remarkable  passage.  Much  as  we  dislike  Beasoniog 
polemics  with  strong  words,  we  assert  that  this  Apology 
only  tends  to  affix  with  links  of  steel  to  the  name  of 
Professor  Tyndall,  the  dread  imputation  against  which  h<> 
struggles.' 

Here  we  have  a  very  fair  example  of  subjective  r^ 
ligipus  vigour.  But  my  quarrel  with  such  exhibitions  is 
that  they  do  not  always  reprcBent  objective  feet.  No 
atheistic  reasoning  can,  I  hold,  dislodge  religion  from 
the  heart  of  man.  Logic  cannot  deprive  us  of  life,  and 
religion  is  life  to  the  religious.  As  au  experience  of  con- 
sciousness it  is  perfectly  beyond  the  assaults  of  logic.  But 
the  religious  life  is  often  projected  in  external  forms — 
I  use  the  word  in  its  widest  sense — and  this  embodiment 
of  the  religious  sentiment  will  have  to  bear  more  and 
more,  as  the  world  becomes  more  enlightened,  the  stress 
of  Bcieatific  teats.  We  must  be  careful  of  projecting  into 
external  nature  that  which  belongs  to  ourselves.  My 
critic  commits  this  mistake :  he  feels,  and  takes  delight 
in  feeling,  that  I  am  stru^ling,  and  he  obviously  ex- 
periences the  most  exquisite  pleasures  of  '  the  muscular 
sense'  in  holding  me  down.  His  feelings  are  as  real,  as 
if  bis  imagination  of  what  mine  are  were  equally  real. 
His  picture  of  my  '  struggles '  is,  however,  a  mere  delusion. 
I  do  not  struggle.  I  do  not  fear  the  charge  of  Atheism ; 
nor  should  I  even  disavow  it,  in  reference  to  any  definition 
of  the  Supreme  which  he,  or  his  order,  would  be  likely  to 
frame.  His  'links'  and  his  'steel'  and  his  'dread  im- 
putations' are,  therefore,  even  more  unsubstantial  than 
my  'streaks  of  morning  cloud,'  and  they  may  be  permitted 
to  vanish  together. 

Soon  after  the  deliyery  of  the '  Belfast  Address '  the  able 
nod  leapected  Bishop  of  Manchester  did  me  the  honoiur  of 
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sotieing  it ;  and  in  reference  to  that  notice  a  brief  and,  I 
trust.  Dot  imcourteouB  remark  was  introduced  into  my 
Srst  Pre&ce.  Since  that  time  the  Bishop's  references  to 
me  hare  been  very  frequent.  Aasuiedly  this  is  to  me  as 
miexpected  honour.  Still  a  doubt  may  fairly  be  enter- 
tained whether  this  incessant  speaking  before  public 
assemblies,  on  a  profoundly  emotional  subject,  does  not 
tend  to  disturb  that  equilibrium  of  head  and  heart  which 
it  is  always  so  desirable  to  preserve — whether,  by  giving 
an  injurious  predominance  to  the  fiselings,  it  does  not 
tend  to  swathe  the  intellect  in  a  warm  haze,  thus  making 
the  perception,  and  consequent  rendering  of  &cta,  in- 
definite, if  not  untrue.  It  was  to  the  Bishop  I  referred 
in  s  recent  brief  discourse  as  'an  able  and,  in  many 
respects,  a  courageous  man  running  to  and  fro  upon  the 
earth,  and  wringing  his  hands  over  the  threatened  loss 
of  his  ideals.'  It  is  doubtless  to  this  sorrowing  mood — 
this  partial  and,  I  trust,  temporary  overthrow  of  the 
judgment  by  the  emotions — that  I  must  ascribe  a  pro- 
bably unconscious,  but  still  grave,  misrepresentation,  con- 
tained in  the  Bishop's  last  reference  to  me.  In  the 
'  Times '  of  November  9  he  is  reported  to  have  expressed 
himself  thm :  '  In  his  lecture  in  Manchester  Professor 
Tyndall  as  much  as  said  that  at  Belfast  he  was  not  in 
his  beet  mood,  and  that  his  despondency  passed  away 
in  brighter  moments.'  Now,  considering  that  a  verbatim 
report  of  the  lectnre  was  at  hand  in  the  '  Manchester 
Examiner,'  and  that  my  own  corrected  edition  of  it  was 
to  be  had  for  a  penny,  the  Bishop,  I  submit,  might 
have  afforded  to  repeat  what  I  actually  said,  instead  of 
what  I  '  as  much  as  said.'  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  his 
rendering  of  my  words  is  a  vain  imagination  of  his  own. 
In  my  lecture  at  Manchester  there  was  no  reference,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  to  my  moods  in  Bel&st. 

To  all  earnest  and  honest  minds  act^uainted  with  the 
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paragraph  of  my  first  Pre&ce,*  on  which  the  foregoing 
remark  of  Bishop  Fraser,  and  similar  remarks  of  his 
ecclesiastical  ct^eagues,  not  to  mention  those  of  less  re- 
sponsible persons,  are  founded,  I  leave  the  decision  of  the 
question,  whether  their  mode  of  presenting  this  paragraph 
to  the  public  be  straightforward  or  the  ceverse. 

These  minor  and  more  purely  personal  matters  at  an 
end,  the  weightier  allegation  remains,  that  at  Bel&st  I 
misused  my  position  by  quitting  the  domain  of  science, 
and  making  an  unjustifiable  raid  into  the  domain  of 
theology.  This  I  fail  to  see.  Laying  aside  abuse,  I  hope 
my  accusers  will  consent  to  reason  with  me.  Is  it  not 
competent  for  a  scleutilic  man  to  speculate  on  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  solar  t^stem?  Did  Kant,  Laplace,  and 
William  Herachel  quit  their  legitimate  spheres,  when  they 
prolonged  the  intellectual  vision  beyond  the  boundary  of 
experience,  and  propounded  the  nebular  theory?  Ac- 
cepting that  theory  as  probable,  is  it  not  permitted  to  a 
scientific  man  to  follow  up,  in  idea,  the  series  of  changes 
associated  with  the  condensation  of  the  nebulse ;  to  picture 
the  successive  detachment  of  planets  and  moons,  and  the 
relation  of  all  of  them  to  the  sun  ?  If  I  look  upon  our 
earth,  with  its  orbital  revolution  and  axial  rotation,  as 
one  small  issue  of  the  process  which  made  the  solar  system 
what  it  is,  will  any  theologian  deny  my  right  to  entertain 
and  express  this  theoretic  view  ?  Time  was  when  a  multi- 
tude of  theologians  would  be  found  to  do  so — when  that 
arch-enemy  of  science  which  now  vaunts  its  tolerance  would 
have  made  a  speedy  end  of  the  man  who  might  venture 
to  publish  any  opinion  of  the  kind.  But,  that  time,  unless 
the  world  is  caught  strangely  slumbering,  is  for  ever  past. 

As  r^ards  inorganic  nature,  then,  we  may  traverse, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  the  whole  distance  which  separate! 
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the  nebulae  from  the  vorlde  of  to-day.  But  only  a  few 
yean  ago  this  now  conceded  f^und  of  ecieooe  was  theo- 
logical ground.  I  could  hy  no  means  regard  this  as  the 
final  and  sufficient  conceesiou  of  theology ;  and,  at  Belfast, 
I  thought  it  not  only  my  right  but  my  duty  to  state  that, 
as  regards  the  organic  world,  we  must  enjoy  the  freedom 
which  we  have  already  woo  in  regard  to  the  inorganic.  I 
could  not  discern  the  shred  of  a  tltlenleed  which  gave  any 
man,  or  any  class  of  men,  the  right  to  open  the  door  of 
one  of  these  worlds  to  the  scientific  searcher,  and  to  clobe 
the  other  against  him.  And  I  considered  it  frankest, 
wisest,  and  in  the  long  run  most  conducive  to  permanent 
peace,  to  indicate,  without  evasion  or  reserve,  the  ground 
that  belongs  to  Science,  and  to  which  she  will  assuredly 
make  good  her  claim. 

Considering  the  freedom  allowed  to  all  manner  of 
opinions  in  England,  surely  this  was  no  extravagant 
position  for  me  to  assume.  I  have  been  reminded  that 
an  eminent  predecessor  of  mine  in  the  Presidential  chair, 
expressed  a  totally  difTerent  view  of  the  Cause  of  things 
from  that  enunciated  by  me.  In  doing  so  be  transgressed 
the  boimds  of  science  at  least  as  much  as  I  did ;  but 
nobody  raised  an  outcry  against  him.  '  The  freedom  he 
took  I  claim.  And  looking  at  what  I  must  regard  aa  the 
extravagances  of  the  religious  world ;  at  the  very  inade- 
quate and  foolish  notions  concerning  this  universe,  which 
are  entertained  by  the  niajority  of  our  authorised  reUgious 
teachers ;  at  the  waste  of  energy  on  the  part  of  good  men 
over  things  unworthy,  if  I  might  say  it  without  discourtesy, 
of  the  attention  of  enlightened  heathens ;  tiie  fight  about 
the  fripperies  of  Ritualism,  and  the  verbal  quibUes  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed;  the  forcing  on  the  public  view  of 
Fontigny  Pilgrimages  ;  the  dating  of  historic  epochs  from 
the  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception ;  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Divine  Glories  of  the  Sacred  Heart— 
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standing  in  the  midst  of  these  chimeras,  which  astoimd 
all  thinking  men,  it  did  not  appear  to  me  extravagant  to 
claim  the  public  tolerance  for  an  boor  and  a  half,  for  the 
statement  of  more  reasonable  views ;  views  more  in 
accordance  with  the  verities  which  science  has  brought  to 
light,  and  which  many  weary  souls  would,  I  though*:, 
welcome  with  gratification  and  relief. 

But  to  come  to  closer  quarters.     The  expression  to 
which  the  most  violent  exception  has  been  taken  is  this ; 

*  Abandoning  all  disguise,  the  confession  I  feel  bound  to 
make  before  you  is,  that  I  prolong  the  vision  backward 
across  the  boundary  of  the  experimental  evidence,  and 
discern  in  that  Matter  which  we,  in  our  ignorance,  and 
notwithstanding  our  professed  reverence  for  it«  Creator, 
have  hitherto  covered  with  opprobrinm,  the  promise  and 
potency  of  every  form  and  quality  of  life.*    To  call  it  a 

*  chorus  of  dissent,'  as  my  Catholic  critic  does,  is  a  mild 
way  of  describing  the  storm  of  opprobrium  with  which 
this  statement  has  been  assailed.  But  the  first  blast  of 
passion  being  past,  I  hope  I  may  again  ask  my  opponents 
to  consent  to  reason.  First  of  all,  I  am  blamed  for 
crossing  the  boundary  of  the  experimental  evidence. 
This,  I  reply,  is  the  habitual  action  of  the  scientific  mind 
— at  least  of  that  portion  of  it  which  applies  itself  to 
physical  investigation.  Our  theories  of  light,  heat, 
magnetism,  and  electricity,  all  imply  the  crossing  of  this 
boundary.  My  paper  on  the  '  Scientific  Use  of  the  Ima- 
gination,' and  my  'Lectures  on  Light,'  illustrate  this 
point  in  the  amplest  manner  ;  and  in  the  brief  discourse 
which  follows  this  Address  I  have  sought,  incidentally,  to 
make  clear,  that  in  physics  the  experiential  incessantly 
leads  to  the  ultra-experiential ;  that  out  of  experience 
there  always  grows  something  finer  than  mere  experience, 
and  that  in  their  different  powers  of  ideal  extraision  con- 
sists, for  the  most  part,  the  difference  between  the  great 
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and  the  mediocre  investigator.  The  kiagdom  of  science, 
then,  Cometh  not  by  obeerration  and  experiment  alone, 
but  is  completed  b;  fixing  the  roots  of  observation  and 
experiment  in  a  region  inaccessible  to  both,  and  in  dealing 
with  which  we  are  forced  to  &U  back  upon  the  picturing 
power  of  the  mind. 

Passing  the  boundary  of  experience,  therefore,  does 
liot,  in  the  abstract,  constitute  a  sufScient  ground  for 
censure.  There  must  have  been  something  in  my  par- 
ticular mode  of  crossing  it,  which  provoked  this  tremendous 
*  chorus  of  dissent.' 

Let  us  calmly  reason  the  point  out.  I  hold  the  nebular 
theory  as  it  was  held  by  Kant,  Laplace,  and  William 
Herschel,  and  as  it  is  held  by  the  best  scientific  intellects 
of  to-day.  According  to  it,  our  eun  and  planets  were 
once  diffused  through  space  as  an  impalpable  hftze,  out  of 
which,  by  condensation,  came  the  solar  system.  What 
caused  the  haze  to  condense  7  Loss  of  heat.  What  rounded 
the  sun  and  planets  ?  That  which  rounds  a  tear — mole- 
cular force.  For  seons,  the  immensity  of  which  overwhelms 
man's  conceptions,  the  earth  was  unfit  to  maintain  what 
we  call  life.  It  is  now  covered  with  visible  living  things. 
They  are  not  fonned  of  matter  diSerent  from  that  of  the 
earth  around  them.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  bone  of  its 
bone  and  fiesh  of  its  flesh.  How  were  they  introduced  ? 
Was  life  imjdicated  in  the  nebulae — as  part,  it  may  be,  of 
s  vaster  and  wholly  UnfatboEoable  Life ;  or  is  it  the  work 
of  a  Being  standing  outside  the  nebulae,  who  faAioned  it 
and  vitalised  it ;  but  whose  own  origin  and  ways  are  equally 
past  finding  out  ?  As  far  as  the  eye  of  science  has 
hitherto  ranged  through  nature,  no  intrusion  of  purely 
creative  power  into  any  series  of  phenomena  has  ever  beeu 
observed.  The  assumption  of  such  a  power  to  account  for 
special  phenomena,  though  often  made,  has  always  proved 
a  Catlure.     It  ts  opposed  to  the  very  spirit  of  science,  and 
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I  therefore  assumed  the  responaibility  of  holding  up,  in 
contrast  vith  it,  that  method  of  nature  which  it  haa  beeD 
the  vocation  and  triumph  of  science  to  disclose,  and  id 
the  application  of  which  we  can  alone  hope  for  further 
light*  Holding*  then,  that  the  nebulte  and  the  solar 
BjBtem,  life  included,  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation 
of  the  germ  to  the  finished  organiBm,  I  reaffirm  here,  not 
arrogant!;,  or  defiantly,  but  witjiout  a  shade  of  indis- 
tinctness, the  position  laid  down  at  Bel^ist. 

Not  with  the  v^ueness  belonging  to  the  emotions, 
but  with  the  definitenesB  belonging  to  the  underatending, 
the  scientific  man  has  to  put  to  himself  these  questiuna 
regarding  the  introduction  of  life  upon  the  earth.  He 
will  be  the  last  to  dogmatise  upon  the  subject,  for  be 
knows  best  that  certainty  is  here  for  the  present  unattain- 
able. His  refusal  of  the  creative  hypothesis  is  less  an 
assertion  of  knowledge  than  a  protest  against  the  assump- 
tion of  knowledge  which  must  long,  if  not  for  ever,  lie 
beyond  us,  and  the  claim  to  which  is  the  source  of  per- 
petual confusion  upon  earth.  With  a  mind  open  to  con- 
viction he  asks  his  opponents  to  show  him  an  authority 
for  the  belief  they  so  strenuously  and  so  fiercely  uphold. 
They  can  do  no  more  than  point  to  the  Eook  of  Genesis, 
or  some  other  portion  of  the  Bible.  Profoundly  interesting, 
and  indeed  pathetic,  to  me  are  those  attempts  of  the 
opening  mind  of  man  to  appease  its  hunger  for  a  Cause- 
But  the  Book  of  Genesis  has  no  voice  in  scientific 
questions.  To  the  grasp  of  geology,  which  it  resisted  for 
a  time,  it  at  length  yielded  like  potter's  clay ;  its  authority 
as  a  system  of  cosmogony  being  discredited  on  all  hands, 
by  the  abandonment  of  the  obvious  meaning  of  its  writer. 
It  is  a  poem,  not  a  scientifio  treatise.  In  the  former 
aspect  it  is  for  ever  beautiful :  in  the  latter  aspect  it  has 
been,  and  it  will  continue  to  be,  purely  obstructive  and 
hurtful.     To  knowledge  its   value  has  been  o^ative, 
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leading,  in  rougher  ages  than  ours,  to  phyeical,  and  even 
in  our  own  *  free '  age  to  moral,  violence. 

No  incident  connected  with  the  proceedings  at  Belfast 
is  more  instructive  than  the  deportment  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  of  Ireland ;  a  body  usually  too  wise  to  confer 
notoriety  upon  an  adversary  by  imprudently  denouncing 
him.  The  *  Times,'  to  which  I  owe  nothing  on  the  score 
of  sympathy,  hut  a  great  deal  on  the  score  of  fair  play, 
where  so  much  has  been  unfair,  thinks  that  the  Irish 
Cardinal,  Archbishops,  and  Bishops,  in  the  recent  mani- 
festo, adroitly  employed  a  weapon  which  I,  at  au  unlucky 
moment,  placed  in  their  hands.  The  antecedents  of 
their  action  cause  me  to  regard  it  in  a  different  light ; 
and  a  brief  reference  to  these  antecedents  will,  I  think, 
illuminate  not  only  their  proceedings  regarding  Bel&st, 
but  other  doings  which  have  been  recently  noised 
abroad. 

Before  me  lies  a  document,  bearing  the  date  of 
November  1 873,  but  which,  after  appearing  for  a  moment, 
unaccountably  vanished  from  public  view.  It  is  a 
Memorial  addressed  by  Seventy  of  the  Students  and  Ex- 
students  of  the  Catholic  University  in  Ireland,  to  the 
Episcopal  Board  of  the  University;  and  it  constitutes 
the  plainest  and  bravest  remonstrance  ever  addressed  by 
Irish  laymen  to  their  spiritual  pastors  and  masters.  It 
expresses  the  profonndest  dissatisfaction  with  the  cur- 
riculum marked  out  for  the  students  of  the  University ; 
setting  forth  the  extraordinary  fact  that  the  lecture-list 
for  the  faculty  of  Science,  published  a  month  before  they 
wrote,  did  not  contain  the  name  of  a  single  Professor  of 
the  Physical  or  Natural  Sciences. 

The  memorialists  forcibly  deprecate  this,  and  dwell 
upon  the  necessity  of  education  in  science :  '  The  distin- 
guishing mark  of  this  age  is  its  ardour  for  science.     The 
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Datuml  tJcicDces  have,  within  the  last  fifty  jean,  become 
the  chiefest  stuil;  ia  Ihe  world ;  they  are  in  our  tims 
pursued  with  an  activity  unparalleled  in  the  histoiy  of 
mankind.  Scarce  a  year  now  passes  without  some  dis- 
covery being  made  in  these  sciences  which,  as  with  the 
touch  of  the  magician's  wand,  gliivers  to  atoms  theories 
fonnerly  deemed  unassailable.  It  is  through  the  physical 
and  natural  sciences  that  the  fiercest  assaults  are  now 
made  on  our  religion.  No  more  deadly  weapon  is  used 
against  our  faith  than  the  facts  incontestably  proved  by 
modem  researches  in  science.' 

Such  statements  must  be  the  reverse  of  comfortable 
to  a  number  of  gentlemen  who,  trained  in  the  philosophy 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  have  been  accustomed  to  the  un- 
questioning subniission  of  all  other  sciences  to  their 
divine  science  uf  Theology.  But  something  more  remains : 
'  One  thing  seems  certain,'  say  the  memorialsts,  viz., '  that 
if  chairs  for  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  be  not  soon 
founded  in  the  Catholic  University,  very  many  young 
men  will  have  their  faith  exposed  to  dangers  which  the 
creation  of  a  school  of  science  in  the  University  would 
defend  them  from.  For  our  generation  of  Irish  Catholics 
are  writhing  under  the  sense  of  their  inferiority  in 
saence,  and  are  determined  that  such  inferiority  shall 
not  long  continue  ;  and  so,  if  scientific  training  be  un- 
attainable at  our  University,  they  will  seek  it  at  Trinity, 
or  at  the  Queen's  Colleges,  in  not  one  of  which  is  there 
a  Catholic  Professor  of  Science.' 

Those  who  imagined  the  Catholic  University  at  Ken- 
sington to  be  due  to  the  spontaneous  recognition,  on  the 
part  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  of  the  intellectual  needs  of 
the  age,  will  derive  enlightenment  £rom  this,  and  still  more 
from  what  follows :  for  the  most  formidable  threat  remains. 
To  tiie  picture  of  Catholic  students  seceding  to  Trinity  and 
ttie  Queen's  Colleges,  the  memorialists  add  this  darkest 
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■troke  of  all :  <  The;  will,  in  th«  solitude  of  their  own 
bomes,  unaided  by  any  guiding  advice,  devour  the  works 
of  Hieckel,  Darwin,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  Lyell ;  workit 
innocuous  if  studied  under  a  professor  who  would  point 
out  the  diSerence  between  establiBhed  facts  and  erroneous 
inferences,  but  which  are  calculated  to  sap  the  faith  of 
a  solitary  student,  deprived  of  a  discriminating  judg- 
ment to  which  he  could  refer  for  a  solution  of  his  diffi- 
culties.' 

In  the  light  of  the  knowledge  given  by  this  courageous 
memorial,  and  of  similar  knowledge  otherwise  derived, 
the  recent  Catholic  manifesto  did  not  at  all  strike  me  as 
a  chuckle  over  the  mistake  of  a  maladroit  adversary,  but 
rather  as  an  evidence  of  profound  uneasiness  on  the  part 
of  the  Cardinal,  the  Archbishops,  and  the  Bishops  who 
signed  it.  They  acted  towards  it,  however,  with  their 
accustomed  practical  wisdom.  As  one  concession  to  the 
spirit  which  it  embodied,  the  Catholic  University  at  Ken- 
sington was  brought  forth,  apparently  as  the  effect  of 
spontaneous  inward  force,  and  not  of  outward  pressure, 
which  was  rapidly  becoming  too  formidable  to  be  success- 
fully opposed. 

The  memorialists  point  with  bitterness  to  the  &ct, 
that '  the  name  of  no  Irish  Catholic  is  known  in  connection 
with  the  physical  and  natural  sciences.'  But  this,  they 
ought  to  know,  is  the  complaint  of  free  and  cultivated 
minds  wherever  a  Priesthood  ezeraises  dominant  power. 
Precisely  the  same  complaint  has  been  made  with  re- 
spect  to  the  Catholics  of  Germany.  The  great  national 
literature  and  scientific  achievements  of  that  country,  in 
modem  times,  are  almost  wholly  the  work  of  Protestants. 
A  vanishingly  small  fraction  of  it  only  is  derived  from 
members  of  the  Boman  Church,  although  the  number  of 
these  in  Germany  is  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  the  Pro- 
testants.    '  The  question  arises,'  says  a  writer  in  an  able 
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German  periodical, '  what  is  the  cause  of  a  pfaenomeuon 
80  humiliating  to  the  Catholics  ?  It  cannot  be  referred 
to  want  of  natural  endowment  due  to  climate  (for  the 
Frotestants  of  Southern  Germany  have  contributed  power- 
fully to  the  creations  of  the  German  intellect),  but  purely 
to  outward  circumstances.  And  these  are  readily  dis- 
covered in  the  pressure  eserciaed  for  ceoturiea  by  the 
Jesuitical  system,  which  has  crushed  out  of  Catholics 
every  tendency  to  £ree  mental  productiveness.'  It  is, 
indeed,  in  Catholic  countries  that  the  weight  of  Ultra- 
montanism  has  been  most  severely  felt.  It  is  in  such 
countries  that  the  very  iinest  spirits,  who  have  dared, 
without  qiutting  their  faith,  to  plead  for  freedom  or 
reform,  have  suffered  extinction.  The  extinction,  how- 
ever, was  more  apparent  than  real,  and  Hermes,  Hirscher, 
and  Giinther,  though  individually  broken  and  subdued, 
prepared  the  way,  in  Bavaria,  for  the  persecuted  but  un- 
flinching Frohschammer,  for  Dollinger,  and  for  the  re- 
markable liberal  movement  of  which  DoUinger  is  the 
head  and  guide. 

Though  moulded  for  centuries  to  an  obedience  un- 
paralleled in  any  other  country,  except  Spain,  the  Irish 
intellect  is  beginning  to  show  signs  of  independence; 
demanding  a  diet  more  suited  to  its  years  than  the 
pabulum  of  the  Middle  Ages.  As  for  the  recent  mani- 
festo in  which  Pope,  Cardinal,  Archbishops,  and  Bishops 
are  united  in  one  grand  anathema,  its  character  and 
fate  are  shadowed  forth  by  the  Vision  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Daniel.  It  resembles  the  image 
whose  form  was  terrible,  but  the  gold,  and  silver,  and 
brass,  and  iron  of  which  rested  upon  feet  of  clay.  And  a 
stone  smote  the  feet  of  clay;  and  the  iron,  and  the  brass, 
and  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  were  broken  in  pieces  to- 
gether, and  became  like  the  chaff  of  the  summer  thredi- 
ing-floors,  and  the  wind  carried  them  away. 
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Monsignor  Capel  has  recently  been  good  enough  to  pro- 
doim  at  once  the  friendliness  of  his  Church  towards  true 
science,  and  her  right  to  determine  what  true  science  is. 
Let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  proofs  of  her  scientific 
competence.  When  Halley'u  comet  appeared  in  1456  it 
was  regarded  as  the  harbinger  of  Qod's  veogestnce,  the 
dispenser  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  and  by  order  of 
the  Pope  the  church  bells  of  Europe  were  rung  to  scare 
the  monster  away.  An  additional  daily  prayer  was  added 
to  the  snppUcatiooa  of  the  faithful.  The  comet  in  due 
time  disappeared,  and  the  faithful  were  comforted  by  the 
assurance  that,  as  in  previous  instances  relating  to  eclipses, 
droughts,  and  rains,  so  also  as  regards  this  *ne&rious' 
comet,  victory  had  been  vouchsafed  to  the  Church. 

Both  Pythagoras  and  Copernicus  had  taught  the 
heliocentric  doctrine — that  the  earth  revolves  round  the 
sun.  In  the  exercise  of  her  right  to  determine  what  true 
science  is,  the  Church,  in  the  Pontificate  of  Paul  V., 
stepped  in,  and  by  the  mouth  of  the  holy  Congregation  of 
the  Index,  delivered,  on  March  5,  1616,  the  following 
decree  i — 

And  whereas  it  hath  also  <xnm  to  the  knowUdge  of  the 
said  holycon^egation  that  tke/alse  Pythagorean  do<Arme 
of  the  mobility  of  the  earth  and  the  vmTnotnlity  of  the  sun, 
entirely  opposed  to  Holy  writ,  which  is  taught  by  Nicolas 
CopemicvLa,  is  now  published  ahroad  and  received  by 
many.  In  order  that  this  opinion  may  not  further 
spread,  to  the  damage  of  Catholic  truth,  it  is  ordered  that 
this  and  all  other  books  teaching  the  like  doctrine  be  sus- 
pended, and  by  this  decree  they  are  all  respectively  eus- 
pended,  forbidden,  and  condemned. 

But  why  go  back  to  1456  and  1616  ?  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  charge  bygone  sins  upon  Monsignor  Capel,  were  it 
not  for  the  practices  be  upholds  tOMlay.  The  most 
applauded  dogmatist  and  champion  of  the  Jesuits  fa,  I  am 
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informed,  FerroQe.  No  lees  than  tliirty  editions  of  a  work 
of  his  hare  been  scuttered  abroad  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations.  His  notions  of  physical  astronomy  are 
virtually  those  of  1456.  He  teaches  boldly  that  'God 
does  not  rule  by  universal  law  .  .  .  that  when  God 
orders  a  given  planet  to  stand  still  He  does  not  detract 
from  any  law  passed  by  Himself,  but  orders  that  planet 
to  move  tound  the  sun  for  such  aod  such  a  time,  then  to 
stand  still,  and  then  again  to  move,  as  His  pleasure  may 
be.'  Jesuitism  proscribed  Frohschammer  for  questioning 
its  favourite  dogma,  that  every  human  soul  was  created 
by  a  direct  supernatural  act  of  God,  and  for  asserting 
that  man,  body  and  soul,  came  from  his  parents.  This 
is  the  system  that  now  strives  for  universal  power ;  it 
is  from  it,  as  Monsignor  Capel  graciously  informs  ua,  that 
we  are  to  learn  what  is  allowable  in  science,  and  what 
is  not ! 

In  the  face  of  such  facts,  which  might  be  multiplied 
at  will,  it  requires  extraordinary  bravery  of  mind,  or  a 
reliance  upon  public  ignorance  almost  as  extraordinary, 
to  make  the  claims  made  by  Monsignor  Capel  for  bis 
Church. 

A  Genaan  author,  speaking  of  one  who  has  had  bitter 
eiperience  in  this  line,  describes  those  Catholic  writers  who 
refuse  to  submit  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  as  out- 
lawed— fair  subjects  for  moral  assasRination.'  This  is  very 
strong ;  and  still,  judging  from  my  own  small  eiperience, 
not  too  strong.  In  reference  to  this  I  vould  ank,  not  with- 
out special  reason,  indulgence  for  a  brief  personal  allusion 
here.     It  will  serve  a  twofold  object,  one  of  which  will  ho 

I  Ssa  ths  CAie  of  FntliMhainroec  lU  alcetrlied  by  ft  friend  in  Ihs  Prefnrt 
tu  '  ChriBtealhum  and  die  moderns  'WinenKhafl.'  Bis  coenifs  omtriired 
to  take  big  braid,  in  grent  pint,  airay,  bat  Uie;  fnitfd  to  Eiibdua  liim,  ind 
not  even  the  Fope'i  Nuncia  could  pnTent  flva  bnndred  BtuJenti  of  tba 
Uninmit;  of  UuDich  from  ngning  ■□  Address  to  Ibeir  Pnifesior. 
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mftoifeBt,  the  other  being  reserved  for  future  treatment. 
Sprung  from  a  source  to  which  the  Bible  was  specially 
dear,  my  early  training  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
it.  Bom  in  Ireland,  I,  like  my  predecessors  for  many 
generations,  was  taught  to  hold  my  own  against  the  Church 
of  Rome.  I  had  a  father  whose  memory  ought  to  be  to 
me  a  stay,  and  an  example  of  unbending  rectitude  and 
purity  of  life.  The  small  stock  to  which  be  belonged 
were  scattered  with  various  fortunes  along  that  eastern 
rim  of  I>«inster,  from  Wexford  upwards,  to  which  they 
crossed  &om  the  Bristol  Channel.  My  lather  was  the 
poorest  of  them.  Socially  low,  but  mentally  and  morally 
high  and  independent,  by  bis  own  inner  energies  and  affi- 
nities he  obtained  a  knowledge  of  history  which  would  put 
mine  to  sbame ;  while  the  whole  of  the  controversy  between 
Protestantism  and  Bomanism  was  at  his  fingers'  ends.  At 
the  present  moment  the  works  and  characters  which 
occupied  him  come,  as  far-off  recollections,  to  my  mind. 
Claude  and  Bossuet,  Chillingworth  and  Nott,  Tillotson, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Clialloner  and  Milner,  Pope  and  McGuire, 
and  others  whom  I  have  forgotten,  or  whom  it  is  needless 
to  name.  Still  this  man,  so  chai^;ed  with  the  ammunition 
of  controvert,  was  so  respected  by  his  Catholic  fellow- 
townsmen,  that  they  one  and  all  put  up  their  shutters 
when  he  died. 

With  such  a  preceptor,  and  with  an  hereditary  interest 
in  the  Papal  controversy,  I  naturally  went  into  it.  I  did 
not  con&oe  myself  to  the  Protestant  statement  of  the 
question,  but  made  myself  also  acquainted  with  the  ai^- 
menU  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  I  remember  to  this  hour 
the  interest  and  surprise  with  which  I  read  Challoner's 
'Catholic  Christian  Instructed;'  and  on  the  border-line 
between  boyhood  and  manhood  I  was  to  be  found  taking 
part  in  controversies,  in  which  the  rival  faiths  were  pitted 
against  each  other.  I  sometimes  took  the  Catholic  side, 
26 
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and  gave  my  Protestant  astagoniBt  conflideiable  troulilcb 
The  views  of  Irish  Catholics  became  thus  intimately  known 
to  me,  and  there  was  no  doctrine  of  Protestantism  wbich 
tbey  more  emphatically  rejected,  and  the  ascriptioit  of 
which  to  them  they  resented  more  warmly,  than  the 
doctrine  of  the  Pope's  personal  infallibility.  Yet  in  tike 
£ace  of  this  knowledge  it  was  obstinately  asserted  and  re- 
asserted in  my  presence  some  time  ego,  by  a  CsthoUe 
priest,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  in&llibility  of  the  Pope 
had  always  been  maintained  in  Ireland.' 

But  this  is  an  episode,  intended  to  disabuse  those  who, 
in  this  country  or  the  United  Statea,  may  have  been  mi»- 
led  by  reckless  personB,  in  regard  to  the  personal  points 
referred  to.  I  now  return  to  the  impersonal.  The  course 
of  life  upon  earth,  as  far  as  Science  can  see,  has  be^i  one 
of  amelioration — a  steady  advance  on  the  whole  &om  the 
lower  to  the  higher.  The  continued  effort  of  animated 
nature  is  to  improve  its  condition  and  raise  itself  to  a 
loftier  level.  In  man  improvement  and  amelioration 
depend  largely  upon  the  growth  of  conscious  knowledge, 
by  which  the  errors  of  ignorance  are  continually  moulted, 
and  truth  is  organised.  It  is  assuredly  the  advance  of 
knowledge  that  has  given  a  materialistic  colour  to  the 
philosophy  of  this  age.  Materialism  is  therefore  not  a 
thing  to  be  mourned  over,  but  to  be  honestly  considered — 
accepted  if  it  be  wholly  true,  rejected  if  it  be  wholly  &lse, 
wisely  sifted  and  turned  to  account  if  it  embrace  a 
mixture  of  truth  and  error.  Of  late  years  the  study  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  its  relation  to  thought  and  feeling, 
have  profoundly  occupied  enquiring  minds.    It  is  our 

'  Ob  ft  memory  which  daUi  back  b>  mj  6ft«ath  ynt,  vhen  J  flnt 
read  the  diKiuaioD  betveen  tSr.  Pope  and  Fathra  McOnint  I  ihoold  ba 
iaelined  to  mIj  far  proof  that  Hit  Catholic  clargjinaD,  in  that  discunion, 
and  in  the  name  of  hii  Chorcti,  tepDdlat«d  the  doctrioe  oT  pnsnanl  in- 
fBlUbili^.  - 
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iaty  Qofc  to  shirk — ^it  oaglit  lathei  to  be  our  privilege  to 
aocept — the  established  results  of  such  eaquiries,  for  here 
asBuiedlf  our  ultimate  weal  depends  upon  our  loyalty  to 
the  truth.  Instructed  as  to  the  cootrol  which  the  nervous 
system  exercises  over  man's  moral  and  intellectual  nature, 
we  flhall  be  better  prepared,  not  only  to  mend  their  mani- 
fold defects,  but  also  to  strengthen  and  purify  both.  Is 
mind  degraded  by  this  recognition  of  ita  dependence? 
Assuredly  not.  Matter,  on  the  contrary,  is  raised  to  the 
level  it  ought  to  occupy,  and  &om  which  timid  ignorance 
would  remove  it. 

But  the  light  is  dawning,  and  it  will  become  stronger 
as  time  goes  on.  Even  the  Brighton  Congress  afifords 
evidence  of  this.  From  the  manifold  confudons  of  tliat 
assemblage  my  memory  has  rescued  two  items,  which  it 
would  fain  preserve :  the  recognition  of  a  relation  between 
Health  and  Religion,  and  the  address  of  the  Rev.  Harry 
Jones.  Out  of  the  conflict  of  vanities  his  words  emeige 
wholesome  and  strong,  because  ondnigged  by  dogma, 
coming  directly  from  the  warm  brain  of  one  who  knows 
what  practical  truth  means,  and  who  has  faith  in  its 
vitality  and  inherent  power  of  propagation.  I  wonder  is 
he  less  effectual  in  his  ministry  than  his  more  embroidered 
colleagues  ?  It  surely  behoves  our  teachers  to  come  to  some 
definite  understanding  as  to  this  question  of  health ;  to 
see  how,  by  inattention  to  it,  we  are  defrauded,  n^atively 
and  positively :  negatively,  by  the  privation  of  that 
'  sweetness  and  light '  which  is  the  natural  concomitant 
of  good  health ;  positively,  by  the  insertion  into  life  of 
cynicism,  ill-temper,  and  a  thousand  corroding  anxieties 
which  good  health  would  dissipate.  We  fear  and  scorn 
*  materialism.'  But  he  who  knew  all  about  it,  and  could 
apply  his  knowledge,  might  become  the  preacher  of  a  ne* 
gospel.  Not,  however,  through  the  ecstatic  moments  of 
tiie  individual  does  Buck  knowledge  come,  but  through 
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the  revelations  of  science,  in  connection  with  the  liistoi^ 
of  mankind. 

Why  should  the  Roman  Catholic  Chor^  call  gluttony 
a  mortal  sin  ?  Why  should  fasting  occupy  a  place  in  the 
disciplines  of  religion  t  What  Is  the  meaning  of  Luther's 
advice  to  the  young  clei^yman  who  came  to  him,  perplexed 
with  the  difiScultiea  of  predestination  and  election,  if  it 
he  not  that,  in  viitne  of  its  action  upon  the  bnin,  when 
wisely  applied,  there  is  moral  and  religious  virtue  even 
in  a  hydro-carhon  ?  To  use  the  old  language,  food  and 
drink  are  creatures  of  Ood,  and  have  therefore  a  spiritual 
value.  The  air  of  the  Alps  would  be  augmented  tenfold 
in  puri^ng  power  if  this  truth  were  recognised.  Through 
OUT  neglect  of  the  monitions  of  a  reasonahle  materialism 
we  sin  and  suffer  daily.  I  might  here  point  to  the  train 
of  deadly  disorders  over  which  science  has  given  modem 
society  such  control— disclosing  the  lair  of  the  material 
enemy,  ensuring  his  deatruction,  and  thus  preventing  that 
moral  Equalor  and  hopelessness  which  habitually  tread  on 
the  heels  of  epidemics  in  the  case  of  the  poor. 

Rising  fo  higher  spheres,  the  visions  of  Swedenborg. 
and  the  ecstacy  of  Plotinus  and  Porphyry,  are  phases  ol 
that  psychical  condition,  obviously  connected  witb  the 
nervous  system  and  state  of  health,  on  which  is  based  the 
Vedio  doctrine  of  the  absorption  of  the  individual  into 
the  universal  soul.  Plotinus  taught  the  devout  how  to 
paM  into  a  condition  of  ecstasy.  Porphyry  complains  of 
having  been  only  once  united  to  God  in  eighty-sis  years, 
while  his  master  Plotinus  had  been  so  united  six  times  in 
sixty  years.'     A  friend  who  knew  Wordsworth   infomos 


'  I  Tseommsiid  to  the  rsadEr's  particular  attentioD  Dr.  I}r:ipsr'i  impor- 
Uint  work  mtitled,  'Hifitoc;  of  the  Conflict  betwoen  Beligioo  and  ScienM* 
(Measn.  H.  3.  King  and  Co ).  Thsra,  io  imall  compan,  vill  be  fonnd  a 
daKripttan  <^  Ilia  long  eantianed  ■troggla  betwMn  ScieoM  and  the  BomWl 
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me  tliat  the  poet,  in  some  of  hU  mooda,  was  accustomed 
to  seize  bold  of  oa  external  object  to  assure  bimself  of  hii 
own  bodily  existence.  No  one,  I  should  say,  has  had  a 
wider  experience  in  this  field  than  Mr.  Emerson.  Ai 
states  of  consciousness  those  phenomena  have  an  undi^ 
puted .  reality,  and  a  substantial  identity ;  but  they  are 
connected  with  the  most  beterogeneous  objective  concep- 
tions. The  subjective  experiences  are  similar,  because  ot 
the  similarity  of  the  underiying  nervous  oTgamsations. 

But  for  those  who  wish  to  look  beyond  the  practical 
facts,  there  will  always  remain  ample  room  for  speculation. 
Take  the  argument  of  the  Lucretian  introduced  in  the 
foregoing  Address  at  page  498.  As  far  aa  I  am  aware,  not 
one  of  my  assailants  has  attempted  to  answer  it.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  rejoice  over  the  abUity  displayed  by 
Bishop  Butler  in  rolling  back  the  difficulty  on  his  opponent; 
and  they  even  imagine  that  it  is  the  Bishop's  own  argu- 
ment tJiat  is  there  employed.  Instructed  by  self-know- 
ledge, tliey  can  hardly  credit  me  with  the  wish  to  state 
both  tddes  of  the  question  at  issue ;  and  to  show  by 
reasoning,  stronger  than  Butler  ever  used,  the  overthrow 
which  awaits  any  doctrine  of  materialism  based  upon 
the  definitions  of  matter  habitually  reoeired.  But  the 
raising  of  a  new  difficulty  does  not  abolish—  does  not 
even  lessen — the  old  one,  and  the  argument  of  the 
Lucretian  remains  untouched  by  anything  the  Bishop  has 
said  or  can  say. 

And  here  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  add  a  word  to  an 
important  controversy  now  going  on.  In  an  article  on 
<  Physics  and  Metaphysics,'  published  in  the  '  Saturday 
Review'  more  than  fourteen  years  ago  [1860],  I  ventured  to 
state  thus  the  old  proUemof  tiie  relation  of  physics  tocon- 
•ciousuesa :  *  The  philosophy  of  the  future  will  assuredly 
take  more  account  than  that  of  the  past,  of  the  relation  of 
thought  and  feeling  t«  physical  processes ;  and,  it  may  be. 
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that  the  qualities  of  Mind  will  be  studied  through  tha 
organism,  as  we  now  study  the  character  of  Force  through 
the  affections  of  ordinary  matter.  We  believe  that  ever; 
thought  and  every  feeling  has  its  defiuite  nsechanica) 
correlative  in  the  nervous  system — that  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  certain  Jeparation  and  remarshalling  of  the  atoms  of 
the  brain. 

*  This  latter  process  is  purely  physical ;  and  were  the 
faculties  we  now  possess  sufficiently  strengthened,  without 
the  creation  of  any  new  faculty,  it  would  doubtless  be 
within  the  range  of  our  augmented  powers  to  infer  from 
the  molecular  state  of  the  brain,  the  character  of  the 
thought  acting  upon  it;  and,  conversely,  to  infer  £rom 
the  thought,  the  exact  corresponding  molecular  condition 
of  the  brain.  We  do  not  say — and  this,  as  will  be  seen, 
ie  aU-important-^that  the  inference  here  referred  to 
would  be  an  d  priori  one.  What  we  say  is,  that  by 
observing,  with  the  &cultie8  we  assume,  the  state  of  the 
brain,  and  the  associated  mental  affections,  both  might 
be  BO  tabulated  side  by  side,  that  if  one  were  given,  a 
mere  reference  to  the  table  would  declare  the  other. 

'  Given  the  masses  of  the  planets  and  their  distances 
asunder,  and  we  can  infer  the  perturbations  consequent  on 
their  mutual  attractioan.  Given  the  nature  of  a  disturb- 
ance in  water,  air,  or  aether,  and  from  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  the  medium  we  can  infer  how  its  particles  will 
be  affected.  The  mind  runs  along  the  line  of  thought 
which  connects  the  phenomena,  and  from  beginning  to 
end  finds  no  break  in  the  chain.  But  when  we  endeavour 
to  pass,  by  a  similar  process,  from  the  physics  of  the  brain 
to  the  phenomena  of  consciougness,  we  meet  a  problem 
which  transcends  every  conceivable  expansion  of  the  powers 
we  now  possess.  We  may  think  over  the  subject  again 
and  again;  it  eludes  all  intellectual  presentation — ws 
stand  at  length  face  to  foce  with  the  Incomprehensible.' 
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The  discusBioD  above  referred  to  turns  on  the  question : 
Do  states  of  consciousness  enter  as  links  into  the  chain  of 
antecedence  and  sequence,  which  give  rise  to  bodily  actions, 
and  to  other  states  of  consoiDuaness ;  or  are  they  merelj' 
byproducts,  which  are  not  essential  to  the  physical 
processes  going  on  in  the  brain  7  Speaking  for  myself,  it 
is  certain  that  I  have  no  iK>wer  of  imagining  states  of 
consciousnesB,  interposed  between  the  molecules  of  the 
brain,  and  influencing  the  transference  of  motion  among 
the  molecules.  The  thought '  eludes  all  mental  presenta- 
tion ; '  and  hence  the  logic  seems  of  iron  strength  which 
claims  for  the  brain  an  automatio  action,  uninfluenced  by 
states  of  consciousness.  But  it  is,  I  believe,  admitted  by 
those  who  hold  the  automaton-theory,  that  states  of 
consciousness  are  produced  by  the  marshalling  of  the 
molecules  of  the  brain ;  and  this  production  of  conscious- 
ness by  molecular  motion  is  to  me  quite  as  unthinkable 
as  the  production  of  molecular  motion  by  consciousness. 
If,  therefore,  untMnkability  be  the  proper  test,  X  must 
equally  reject  both  classes  of  phenomena.  I,  however, 
reject  neither,  and  thus  stand  in  the  presence  of  two  In- 
comprehensiblee,  instead  of  one  Incomprehensible.  While 
accepting  fearlessly  the  facts  of  materialism  dwelt  upon  in 
these  pages,  I  bow  my  head  in  the  dust  before  that 
mystery  of  mind,  which  has  hitherto  defied  its  own  pene- 
trative power,  and  which  may  ultimately  resolve  itself  into 
a  demonstrable  impossibility  of  self-penetration. 

But  the  secret  is  an  open  one — the  practical  monitions 
are  plain  enough,  which  declare  that  on  our  dealings  with 
matter  depends  our  weal  or  woe,  physical  and  moral. 
The  state  of  mind  which  rebels  against  the  recognition  of 
the  claims  of  '  materialism '  is  not  unknown  to  me.  I 
can  remember  a  time  when  I  regarded  my  body  as  a  weed, 
80  much  more  highly  did  I  prize  the  conscious  strength 
and  pleasure  derived  from  moral  and  religious   feeling 
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— vhicli,  I  may  add,  was  mine  without  the  intervention  of 
dogma.  The  error  was  not  an  ignoble  one,  but  this  did 
not  save  it  from  the  penalty  attached  to  error.  Saner 
knowledge  taught  me  that  the  body  is  no  weed,  and  that 
if  it  were  treated  as  such  it  would  infallibly  avenge  itself. 
Am  I  personally  lowered  by  this  change  of  front  ?  Not 
BO.  Give  me  their  health,  teid  there  is  no  spiritual  ex- 
perience of  those  earlier  years — no  resolve  of  duty,  or 
work  of  mercy,  no  act  of  self-renouncement,  no  solemnity 
of  thought,  no  joy  in  the  life  and  aspects  of  nature — that 
would  not  still  be  mine;  and  this  without  the  least 
reference  or  regard  to  any  purely  personal  reward  or  pun- 
ishment looming  in  the  future. 

As  I  close  these  remarks,  the  latest  utterances  of  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  reach  me.  I  observe  with  r^^t 
that,  notwithstanding  all  their  '  ezpansiveness,'  both  he 
and  his  Right  Rev.  Brother  of  Manchester,  appear  to 
know  almost  as  little  of  the  things  which  belong  to  our 
peace,  as  that  frenzied  ritualist  who,  a  day  or  two  ago, 
raised  the  cry  of  *  excommunicated  heretic  I '  against  the 
Bishop  of  NataL  Happily  we  have  amongst  us  our 
Jowetts  and  our  Stanleys,  not  to  mention  other  brave 
men,  who  see  more  clearly  the  character  and  magnitude 
of  the  coming  struggle ;  and  who  believe  undouhtingly 
that  out  of  it  the  truths  of  science  will  emerge  with  heal* 
iug  in  their  wings. 

And  now  I  have  to  uttet  a  '  farewell '  free  from 
bitterness  to  all  my  readers ;  thanking  my  &iends  for  a 
^mpathy  more  steadfast,  I  would  fain  believe,  if  less  noisy, 
than  the  antipathy  of  my  foes ;  and  commending  to  these 
a  passage  from  Bi»bop  Butler,  which  Uiey  have  either 
not  read  or  failed  to  lay  to  heart.  '  It  seems,'  saith 
the  Bishop, '  that  men  would  be  strangely  headstrong  and 
self-willed,  and  disposed  to  exert  themselves  with  an 
impetuosity   which   would  render  society  insupportable. 
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uid  the  living  in  it  impracticable,  were  it  not  for  Bome 
acquired  moderation  and  eelf-^vermnent,  some  aptitude 
and  readinesB  in  restraining  themselves,  end  concealing 
their  Bcnse  of  things.*  In  temperance  of  language,  at 
least,  his  Grace  the  Archbialiop  of  Canterburj  hsa  set  a 
good  ezampla' 

Joan  Ttsdall. 

Atheksdm  Club; 
Ikeemier  6,  1874. 

A  itill  mDTo  nmBrksbls  illiutratioi]  of  abaance  of  Titnpsmtioii,  Mao- 
cinted  vith  tibI  naontifia  iuigbt,  ii  foniiihed  bj  tha  Nrmon  of  the  Biihop 
of  Cariiil^  lepoited  in  the  '  Oxford  UiuTuritj  Herald '  for  Horember  28, 
1 874.  To  Dr.  ttuany,  and  to  ■  eontribntot  in  (he  eamnt  nnmbor  of 
tlis  'Britiab  Quarterly  BeTJew,'  n;  tpe  '  ~  ~ 
r,IBTA.} 
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CRYSTALS  AND  MOLECULAR  FORCE. 
1874. 

A  FEW  yearo  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  a  lar^  school  in  the 
country,  and  was  asked  by  the  principal  to  give  a 
lesson  to  one  of  the  classes.  I  agreed  to  do  so,  provided 
he  would  let  me  have  the  youngest  boys  in  his  school. 
To  this  be  willingly  assented :  and,  after  casting  about  io 
my  mind  as  to  what  could  be  said  to  the  little  fellows, 
I  went  to  a  village  hard  by  and  brought  some  sugar- 
candy.  This  was  my  teaching  apparatus.  The  boys  hav- 
ing assembled,  I  began  by  describing  the  way  in  which 
sugar-candy  and  other  artificial  crystals  are  formed,  and 
tried  to  place  vividly  before  their  young  minds  the  archi- 
tectural process  l^  which  crystals  are  built  up.  They 
listened  to  me  with  eager  interest.  I  examined  the 
crystal  before  them,  pointing  out  its  various  faces  and 
angles ;  and  when  they  found  that  in  a  certain  direction  it 
could  be  split  into  thin  laminae  wltb  shining  surfaces  of 
cleavage,  their  joy  was  at  its  height.  They  had  no 
notion  that  the  thing  they  had  been  cnmching  and 
sucking  all  their  lives,  embraced  eo  many  hidden 
points  of  beauty.  I  spent  a  very  pleasant  hour  with 
these  young  philosophers;  and  at  the  end  of  the  lesson 
emptied  my  pocket«  among  the  class,  and  permitted  them 
to  experiment  upon  the  sugar-candy  in  the  way  usual 
to  boys. 

I  know  not  whether  this  great  assembly  will  deem  it 
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All  impertineoce  on  my  part  if  I  seek  to  instruct  tbem,  for 
an  hour  or  eo,  on  the  subject  chosen  for  my  class.  In 
doings  so  I  run  the  imminent  risk  of  hetng  wearisome  as 
well  as  impertinent;  while  labouring  under  the  further 
disadvantage  of  not  being  able  to  make  matters  pleasant 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  by  the  process  adopted  at 
the  end  of  my  lesson  to  the  boys.  The  experiment,  how- 
ever, must  be  made. 

We  are  to  consider  this  evening  some  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  Crystallisation ;  but  in  order  to  trace  the 
genesis  of  the  notions  now  entertained  upon  the  subject, 
we  have  to  go  a  long  way  back.  Id  the  drawing  of  a  bow, 
the  darting  of  a  javelin,  the  throwing  of  a  stone — in  the 
lifting  of  burdens,  and  in  personal  combats,  even  savage 
man  became  acquainted  with  the  operation  o(  force.  His 
first  efforts  were  directed  towards  securing  food  and 
shelter ;  but  ages  of  discipline,  during  which  his  power 
was  directed  against  nature,  against  hia  prey,  and  agaiost 
his  fellow-man,  taught  him  foresight.  He  laid  by  at 
the  proper  season  stores  of  food,  thus  obtaining  time  to 
look  about  him,  and  to  become  an  observer  and  enquirer. 
He  discovered  two  things,  which  must  have  profoundly 
stirred  his  curiosity,  and  sent  down  to  us  the  record  of 
his  discovery.  He  found  that  a  kind  of  resin  dropped 
from  a  certain  tree  possessed,  when  rubbed,  the  power 
of  drawing  light  bodies  to  itself,  and  of  causing  tbem  to 
cling  to  it;  and  he  also  found  that  a  particular  stone 
exerted  a  similar  power  over  a  particular  kind  of 
metal.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  electrified  amber,  and  to 
the  loadstone,  or  natural  magnet,  and  its  power  to  attract 
particles  of  iron.  Previous  experience  had  enabled  our 
early  enquirer  to  distinguish  between  a  push  and  a  pulL 
In  fact,  muscular  efforts  might  be  divided  into  pushes 
and  puUB.  Augmented  experience  showed  him  tiiat  in 
the  case  of  the  magnet  and  the  amber,  pulls  and  pushes-  ~ 
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attractions  and  repulaioiiB — were  also  eierted ;  and,  by  a 
kind  of  poetic  traiiBfer,  he  applied  to  tiling  external 
to  himeelf,  the  conceptions  derived  from  the  ezetcise  of 
bis  own  miiscnlar  power.  The  magnet  and  the  rubbed 
amber  also  pushed  and  pulled,  or,  in  other  words,  exerted 
force. 

In  the  time  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon  the  mar^n  of 
these  pushes  and  pulls  was  vastly  extended  by  Dr.  Gil- 
bert, a  man  probably  of  6rmer  fibre,  and  of  finer  insight, 
than  Bacon  himself.  He,  moreover,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  to  enter  upon  that  career  of  severe  experimental 
research,  which  has  rendered  physical  science  almost  as 
stable  as  the  system  of  nature  which  it  professes  to  ex- 
plain. Gilbert  proved  that  a  multitude  of  other  bodies, 
when  rubbed,  exerted  the  power  which,  thousands  of  years 
previously,  had  been  observed  in  amber.  In  this  way  the 
notion  of  attractioa  and  repulsion  in  external  nature  was 
rendered  familiar.  It  was  a  matter  of  experience  that 
bodies,  between  which  no  visible  link  or  connection 
existed,  possessed  the  power  of  acting  upon  each  other ; 
and  the  action  came  to  be  technically  called  *  action  at  a 
distance.' 

But  out  of  experience  in  science  there  always  grows 
bomething  finer  than  mere  experience.  Experience,  in 
I'act,  only  furnishes  the  soil  for  plants  of  higher  growth ; 
and  this  observation  of  action  at  a  distance  furnished 
material  for  speculation  upon  the  largest  of  problems. 
Bodies  were  observed  to  fall  to  the  earth.  Wby  should 
they  do  so  ?  The  earth  was  proved  to  revolve  round  the 
sun ;  and  the  moon  to  revolve  round  the  earth.  Why 
should  they  do  so?  What  prevents  them  &om  flying 
straight  off  into  space?  Supposing  it  to  be  ascertained 
that  from  a  part  of  the  earth's  rocky  crust  a  firmly-fixed 
and  tightly-stretched  chain  started  towards  the  sun,  we 
might  be  inclined  to  conclude  that  the  earth  is  held  io  its 
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orbit  by  the  chun — ^tb&t  the  sun  twirls  the  earth  arouod 
him,  as  a  boy  twirls  round  liis  head  a  bullet  at  the  eud  of 
a  Btiing.  But  why  should  the  chain  be  needed  ?  asks  the 
speculative  mind.  It  is  a  fact  of  experience  that  bodies 
can  attract  each  other  at  a  distance,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  any  chain.  Why  should  not  the  sun  and 
earth  so  attract  each  other  ?  and  why  should  not  the  fail 
of  bodies  &om  a  height  be  the  result  of  their  attraction 
by  the  earth  ?  Here  then  we  have  one  of  thoee  higher 
thoughts  of  speculation,  which  grow  out  of  the  fruitful 
soil  of  observation.  Having  started  with  the  sa^'age,  and 
his  sensations  of  muscular  force,  we  pass  on  to  the  obser- 
vation of  foree  exerted  between  a  magnet  and  rubbed 
amber,  and  the  bodies  which  they  attract,  rising,  by  an 
unbroken  growth  of  ideas,  to  a  conception  of  the  force  by 
which  sun  and  planets  are  held  togetlier. 

This  idea  of  attraction  between  sun  and  planets  had 
beeome  {amiliai  in  the  time  of  Newton.  He  set  himself 
to  examine  the  attraction;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  we 
find  the  speculative  mind  &UiQg  back  for  its  materials 
upon  experience.  It  had  been  observed,  in  the  case  of 
magnetic  and  electric  bodies,  that  the  nearer  they  were 
brought  together  the  stronger  was  the  force  exerted  be- 
tween them ;  while,  by  increasing  the  distaaoe,  the  force 
diminished  until  it  became  insensible.  Hence  the  infer- 
ence that  the  assumed  pull  between  the  earth  and  the 
sun  would  be  influenced  by  their  distance  asunder. 
Guesses  had  been  taiade  as  to  the  exact  manner  in  which 
the  force  varied  with  the  distance;  but,  in  the  case  of 
Newton,  the  guess  was  supplemented  by  being  brought 
to  the  severe  teat  of  experiment  and  calculation.  Com- 
paring the  pull  of  the  earth  upon  a  body  close  to  its 
Btu&oe,  with  the  pull  upon  the  moon,  240,000  miles 
away,  Newton  rigidly  established  the  law  of  variation 
with  the  distance,  thus  placing  in  our  hands  a  prinoiple 
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which  enables  tu  to  determiae  the  date  of  astroDomiesl 
events  in  the  &r  historic  past,  or  in  the  distant  future.' 

But  on  bis  way  to  this  great  result  Newton  found  room 
in  hia  ample  mind  for  other  conceptions,  some  of  which, 
indeed,  constituted  the  necessary  stepping-stones  to  his 
result.  The  one  which  here  concerns  us  most  is  this : 
according  to  Newton  not  only  doee  the  eun  attract  the 
earth,  and  the  earth  attract  the  sun,  aa  wkoUt,  but  every 
particle  of  the  sun  attracts  every  particle  of  the  earth, 
and  the  reverse.  His  conclusion  was,  that  the  attraction 
of  the  masses  was  simply  the  sum  of  the  attractions  of 
their  constituent  partides. 

This  reeult  eeems  so  obvious  that  you  will  perhaps 
wonder  at  my  dwelling  upon  it ;  but  it  really  marks  a 
taming  point  in  our  notions  of  force.  You  have  probably 
heard  of  late  of  certain  disturbers  of  the  public  peace 
named  Democritua,  Epicnrus,  and  Lucretius.  These  men 
adopted,  developed,  and  diffused  the  dangerous  doctrine 
of  atoms  and  molecules,  which  found  its  consimimation  in 
this  city  of  Manchester  at  the  hands  of  the  immortal  John 
Dalton.  Now,  the  grand  old  Pagans  whom  I  have  named, 
and  their  followers,  up  to  the  time  of  Newton,  had  pictured 
their  atoms  as  &lling  and  fiying  through  space,  hitting 
each  other,  and  clinging  together  by  imaginary  hooka  and 
claws.  They  entirely  missed  the  central  idea  that  the 
atoms  and  molecules  could  come  together,  not  by  being 
fortiiitouEly  knocked  against  each  other,  but  by  their  own 
mutual  attractions.  This  is  one  of  the  great  steps  taken 
by  Newton.  He  familiarised  the  world  with  the  concep- 
tion o{  moleeiUaT  force. 

In  the  case  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  a  double  exer- 
cise of  force  had  been  observed — repulsion  had  been  always 
seen  to  accompany  attraction.    Electricity  and  magnetism 

'  See  pp.  39S,  3i7,  SBS. 
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were  examples  of  vbat  are  called  polar  forces ;  and  in 
the  case  of  magnetism,  experience  itself  pushed  the  mind 
irresistibly  beyond  the  bounds  of  experience,  compelling 
it  to  conclude  that  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  was  resi- 
dent in  its  molecules.  I  hold  a  strip  of  steel  by  iU  centre, 
between  my  finger  and  thumb.  One  half  of  the  strip 
attracts,  and  the  other  half  repels,  tbe  north  end  of  a 
magnetic  needle.  I  break  the  strip  in  the  middle,  and 
what  occurs  ?  The  middle  point  or  equator  of  the  mag- 
net has  shifted  to  tbe  oetatre  of  the  new  strip.  This 
half,  which  a  moment  ago  attracted  throughout  its  entire 
length  the  north  pole  of  a  magnetic  needle,  is  now 
divided  into  two  new  halves,  one  of  which  wholly  attracts, 
and  the  other  of  which  wholly  repels,  the  north  pole  of 
the  needle.  Thus  the  half,  when  broken  off,  proves  to  be 
as  perfect  a  m^;net  as  the  whole.  You  may  break  this 
half,  and  go  on  till  further  breaking  becomes  impossible 
through  the  very  smallness  of  the  fragments;  still  you 
find  at  tbe  end  that  tbe  smallest  fragment  is  endowed 
with  two  poles,  and  is,  therefore,  a  perfect  magnet.  But 
you  cannot  stop  here:  you  imagine  where  you  cannot 
eijiaimmit ;  and  reach  the  conclusion  entertained  by  all 
scientific  men,  that  the  magnet  whieh  you  can  see  and 
feel  is  an  assemblage  of  molecular  magnets  which  you 
cannot  see  and  feel,  but  which  must  be  intellectually 
discerned. 

In  this  power  of  ideal  extension  consists  for  the  most 
part  the  difierence  between  great  and  mediocre  investi- 
gators. Tbe  man  who  cannot  break  the  bounds  of  expe- 
rience, but  holds  on  to  tbe  region  of  seneible  facts,  may 
be  an  excellent  observer,  but  he  is  no  philosopher,  and 
can  never  reach  those  principles  which  lender  the  &cts 
of  science  organic.  True,  the  speculative  faculty  may  be 
abused  like  all  good  things,  but  it  is  not  men  of  science 
that  are   most   likely   to   abuse  it.     When,  more  than 
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thirty  years  ago,  a  townsman  of  your  own  accounted  for 
the  heat  of  chemical  combination  by  referring  it  to  the 
clash  of  atoms  falling  t<^thet,  he  described  an  image 
pres^ited  to  his  mind,  but  nntirely  beyond  ibe  reach  of 
his  senses.  It  was,  howertt,  an  image  out  of  which  grew 
memorable  consequences;  among  others  this  one  of  a 
personal  nature.  The  walls  of  this  Free  Trade  Hall,  or 
rather  its  predecessor,  have  rung  with  the  speeches  of 
Cobden,  and  Bright,  and  Wilson.  But  at  the  time  when 
their  words  rolled  round  the  world,  the  enquirer  to 
whom  I  have  reCerred  was  silently  and  studiously  engaged 
in  your  city,  grappling  with  the  problem  of  heat  and 
work,  and  by  implication  with  &r  higher  prohlans.  He 
grappled  with  it  successfully,  bringing  it  into  the  full 
light  of  experimental  demonstration.  And  I  venture  to 
affirm  that  in  the  coming  time,  not  even  the  great  orators 
and  politicians  just  named,  not  even  the  greatest  of  your 
manufacturing  princes,  will  enjoy  a  purer,  a  more  perma^ 
nent  or  enviable  fiune — there  is  not  a  man  amongst  them 
of  whom  Manchester  will  be  more  justly  proud,  than  of 
James  Frescott  Joule,  her  modest  brewer,  but  renowned 
scientific  worker. 

We  have  now  to  track  still  further  the  growth  of  our 
notions  of  force.  We  have  learned  that  magnetism  is 
a  polar  force ;  and  experience  hints  that  a  force  of  Uiis 
kind  may  exert  a  certain  structural  power.  It  is  known, 
for  example,  that  iron  filings  strewn  round  a  magnet 
arrange  themselves  in  definite  lines,  called,  by  some, 
*  magnetic  curves,'  and,  by  Faraday,  '  lines  of  magnetic 
force.'  In  these  observed  results  of  magnetio  polarity 
we  find  the  material  for  speculation,  in  an  ^parently 
distant  field.  You  can  readily  make  an  experiment  or 
two  for  yourselves  with  any  magnet  Over  two  magnets 
now  before  me,  is  spread  a  sheet  of  paper.  Scattering 
iron  filings  over  the  paper,  and  tapping  it,  the   filings 
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amnge  Uiemselves  in  a  singular  manner.  Polar  force  ia 
here  in  action,  and  every  particle  of  the  iron  responde  to 
that  force.  The  consequence  ia  a  certain  stractural 
arraDgemeiit,  a  kind  of  architectural  efTort— if  I  may  use 
the  term — on  the  part  of  the  iron  filings.  Here  is  a  fact 
of  experience  which,  as  you  will  see  immediately,  furnishes 
further  material  for  the  mind  to  operate  upon,  rendering 
it  possible  to  attain  intellectual  clearness  and  repose,  whila 
speculating  upon  apparently  remote  phenomena. 

You  cannot  enter  a  quarry  and  Bcrutinise  the  texture 
of  the  rocks  without  seeing  that  it  is  not  perfectly  homo- 
geneous. If  the  quarry  be  of  granite,  you  find  the  rocks 
to  be  an  agglomeration  of  crystals  of  quartz,  mica,  and 
felspar.  If  the  rocks  be  sedimentary,  you  find  them,  for 
the  most  part,  composed  of  orystalline  particles  derived 
from  older  rocks.  If  the  quarry  be  marble,  you  find  the 
fracture  of  the  rocks  to  be  what  is  called  crystalline 
fracture.  These  crystals  are,  in  fact,  everywhere.  If 
you  break  a  sugar^^oof^  you  find  the  sur&ce  of  fracture 
to  be  composed  of  small,  shining,  crystalline  surfaces. 
In  the  fracture  of  cast  iron  you  notice  the  same  thing; 
and  next  to  his  great  object  of  squeezing  out  the  en- 
tangled gas  from  his  molten  metal,  another  object  of  your 
celebrated  townsman,  Sir  Joseph  'Whitwortb,  when  he 
subsequently  kneads  his  masses  of  white-hot  steel,  as  if 
they  were  bo  much  dough,  is  to  abolish  this  crystalline 
structure.  The  shining  surfaces  observed  in  the  case  of 
crystalline  fracture  are  sur&ces  of  weak  cohesion ;  and 
when  you  come  to  examine  large  and  well-developed 
crystals,  you  soon  learn  why  they  are  so.  With  the 
edge  of  my  knife  I  try,  in  various  directions,  the  crystal 
of  sugar,  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  lecture, 
and  find  it  obdurate ;  but  I  at  length  come  upon  a  direc- 
tion in  which  it  splits  cleanly  before  the  knife,  revealing 
two  sbining  sur&ces  of  cleavage.     Such  snr&oes  are  8<wn 
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when  ;ou  break  oast  iron,  and  the  metal  ie  strengthened 
by  their  abolition.  Other  cryiitals  qilit  far  more  easily 
than  sugar. 

In  the  course  of  scientifio  investigation,  then,  as  I 
have  tried  to  impress  upon  you,  we  make  continual  in- 
cursions from  a  physical  world,  where  we  observe  fects, 
into  a  super-  or  sub-physical  world,  where  the  facts  elude 
all  observation,  and  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  pic- 
turing power  of  the  mind.  By  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  our  picture  with  subsequent  observation  it  must 
stand  or  fall.  If  it  represent  a  reality,  it  abides  with  us; 
if  not,  it  fades  like  an  unfixed  photograph  in  the  presence 
of  subsequent  light.  Let  me  illustrate  this.  Yon  know 
how  very  easy  it  is  to  cleave  slate  rock.  You  know  thai 
Soowdon,  Honister  Crag,  and  other  hills  of  Wales  and 
Cumberland,  may  be  thus  cloven  from  crown  to  base. 
How  was  the  cleavage  produced?  By  simple  bedding  or 
stratification,  you  may  answer.  But  the  answer  would  not 
be  correct ;  for,  as  Henslow  and  Sedgwick  showed,  the 
cleavage  often  cuts  the  bedding  at  a  high  angle.  Well, 
here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  mind,  endeavouring  to  find  a 
cause,  passed  from  the  world  of  fact  to  the  world  of  imagi- 
nation, and  it  was  assumed  that  slaty  cleavage,  like  crystal- 
line cleavage,  was  produced  hy  polar  force.  And,  indeed, 
an  interesting  experiment  of  Mr.  Justice  Grove  could  be 
called  upon  to  support  this  view.  I  have  here,  in  a  cylin- 
der with  glass  ends,  a  fine  magnetic  mad,  consisting  of 
small  particles  of  oxide  of  iron  suspended  in  water.  You 
can  render  those  suspended  particles  polar  by  sending 
round  the  cylinder  an  electric  current ;  and  one  striking 
consequence  of  this  action  may  he  rendered  evident.  At 
present  the  particles  are  promiscuously  strewn  in  the 
liquid,  and  the  strongest  beam  of  light  can  hardly  struj^Ie 
through  the  turbid  medium.  But  when  the  current  passes 
tbey  all  set  their   lengths  parallel  to  the  axis   of  the 
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cylinder,  and  ligbt  immediately  flashes  out  upon  the 
tcreen.  Now,  if  you  ima^ne  the  mud  of  slate  rooks  to 
have  beeu  thus  acted  on*  ao  as  to  place  its  particles  with 
their  lengths  in  a  commoa  direction,  such  elongated  and 
flat  particles  would,  when  solidified,  certaiol;  produce  a 
cleavage- 
Here  we  have  a  sample  of  the  '  fading  photograph ' ; 
for,  plausible  as  this  is,  it  ia  not  the  proper  exptauation, 
the  cleavage  of  the  state  rocks  being  demonstrably  not 
crystalline,  but,  as  shown  by  Sharpe,  Sorby,  Haugbton, 
and  myself^  due  to  pressure. 

The  outward  forms  of  crystals  aie  various  and  beautifuL 
A  quartz-crystal,  for  example,  is  a  six-sided  prism,  capped 
at  each  end  by  six-sided  pjrramids.  fiock-salt,  with 
which  your  neighbours  in  Cheshire  are  so  well  acquainted, 
crystallises  in  cubes ;  and  it  can  be  cloven  into  cubes 
until  you  cease  to  be  able  to  cleave  further  for  the 
very  smallness  of  the  masses.  Rock-salt  is  thus  proved 
to  have  three  planes  of  cleavage,  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  Iceland  spar  has  also  three  planes  of  cleavage, 
but  they  are  oblique  instead  of  rectangular,  the  crystal 
being,  therefore,  a  rhomb  instead  of  a  cube.  Various  crys- 
tals, moreover,  cleave  with  different  facilities  in  different 
directions.  A  plane  of  *  principal  cleavage  *  exists  in  these 
crystals,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  other  planes,  sometimes 
of  equal,  sometimes  of  unequal,  value  as  regards  ease  ot 
cleavage.  Heavy  spar,  for  example,  cleaves  into  prisms, 
with  a  rhombus  or  diamond-shaped  figure  for  a  base.  It 
cleaves  with  greatest  ease  across  the  axis  of  the  prism, 
the  other  two  cleavages  having  equal  values.  Selenite 
cleaves  with  extreme  facility  in  one  direction,  and  with 
unequal  focilities  in  two  other  directions. 

Looking  at  these  beautiful  edifices  and  their  internal 
•tructure,  the  pondering  mind  has  forced  upon  it  the  ques- 
tion. How  have  these  crystals  been  built  up?    What  ia 
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the  origin  of  tius  crystalline  architecture?  Without 
onwsing  the  boundaiy  of  experience,  ve  can  make  no 
attempt  to  answer  this  question..  We  have  obtained  clear 
conceptions  of  polar  force  ;  we  know  that  poUr  force  ma; 
be  resident  in  the  molecules,  or  smallest  particles  of  matter, 
and  that  hy  the  play  of  this  force  structural  arrangement 
is  possible.  What,  in  relation  to  oar  present  question,  is 
the  natural  action  of  a  mind  furnished  with  this  know- 
ledge P  Why,  it  18  compelled  by  its  bias  towards  unity  of 
principle  to  transcend  experience,  and  endow  the  atoms 
and  molecules  of  which  these  crystals  are  built  with 
deBnite  poles,  whence  issue  attractions  and  repulsions  for 
other  poles.  In  rirtoe  of  these  attractions  and  repuleious 
some  poles  are  drawn  together,  some  retreat  from  each 
other ;  atom  is  thus  added  to  atom,  and  molecule  to  mole- 
cule, not  boisterously  or  fortuitously,  but  silraitly  and 
symmetrically,  and  in  accordance  witb  laws  more  rigid 
than  those  which  guide  a  human  builder  when  he  places 
his  bricks  and  stones  together.  From  this  play  of  invi- 
sible particles  we  see  finally  growing  up  before  our  eyes 
these  exquisite  structures,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
cryatale. 

Id  the  specimens  hitherto  placed  before  you  the  work 
of  the  atomic  architect  has  been  completed ;  hot  you  shall 
see  him  immediately  at  work.  In  the  first  place,  however, 
I  will  try  to  pull  to  pieces  before  your  eyes  one  of  his  most 
familiar  edifices,  ordinary  ice.  The  agent  to  be  employed 
in  taking  down  the  molecules  of  the  ice  is  a  suitably 
concentrated  beam  of  heat.  Seut  skilfully  through  the 
crystal,  the  beam  selects  certain  points  for  attack ;  round 
about  those  points  it  works  silently,  undoing  the  crystal- 
line architecttue,  and  reducing  to  the  freedom  of  liquidity 
molecules  which  bad  been  previously  locked  in  a  solid 
embrace.  The  liquefied  spaces  are  rendered  Tisible  by 
strong  illuroinatiot..     Round  numerous  points  in  the  ioa 
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we  see  expanding  liquid  flowers,  each  with  biz  petals,  and 
a  central  vacuoui  spot.  They  grow  lai^r  and  lai^r, 
asauming,  as  they  do  bo,  beautifully  crimped  borders;  and 
showing,  if  I  might  use  such  temn,  the  pains,  and  skill, 
and  ezquiaite  sense  of  the  beautiful,  displayed  by  nature 
in  the  fonnation  of  a  common  block  of  ice. 

Here  we  have  before  us  a  process  of  demolition,  which 
clearly  reveals  the  reverse  process  of  erection.  I  wish, 
however,  to  show  you  the  molecnies  in  the  act  of  following 
Uieir  architectnial  instincts,  and  building  themselves 
ti^tber.  You  know  how  alum,  and  nitre,  and  sugar  crys- 
tals are  formed.  The  substance  to  be  cryBtallised  is 
diBsolved  in  a  liquid,  and  the  liquid  is  permitted  to  evapo- 
rate. The  solution  soon  becomes  supersaturated,  for  none 
of  the  solid  is  carried  away  by  e\'aporation  ;  and  then  the 
molecules,  no  longer  able  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  liquidity, 
close  up  together  and  form  crystals.  My  object  now  is  to 
m^e  this  prooeas  rapid  enough  to  enable  you  to  see  it, 
and  still  not  too  rapid  to  be  followed  by  the  eye.  For 
this  purpose  a  powerful  solar  microscope  and  an  ioteOBe 
source  of  light  are  needed.  They  are  both  here.  Pouring 
over  a  clean  plate  of  glass  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  and 
placidg  the  glass  on  its  edge,  the  excess  of  the  liquid  flows 
away,  but  a  film  clings  to  the  glass.  The  beam  employed 
to  illuminate  this  film  hastens  its  evaporation,  and  brings 
it  rapidly  into  a  state  of  supersaturation ;  and  now  you  see 
the  orderly  progress  of  the  crystallisation  over  the  entire 
screen.  You  may  produce  something  similar  to  this  if 
yon  breathe  upon  the  frost  ferns  which  overspread  your 
window-panes  in  winter,  and  permit  the  liquid  to  re- 
crystallise.  It  runs,  as  if  alive,  into  the  most  beautiful 
forms. 

In  this  case  the  crystallising  force  is  hampered  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  liqoid  to  the  glass ;  nevertheless  the  play 
of  power  is  strikingly  beautifuL     In  the  next  example  our 
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crystalB  -will  not  be  bo  much  troubled  by  adfaesioo,  for  we 
BhaU  liberate  the  atoms  at  a  distance  from  the  surfaoe  of 
the  glass.  Sending  an  electric  current  through  water,  we 
decompose  the  liquid,  and  the  bubbles  of  the  conatitoeot 
gases  rise  before  your  eyes.  Sending  the  same  carrent 
through  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  the  lead  is  liberated, 
and  its  free  atoms  build  themselves  into  ciystals  of  mar- 
vellous beauty.  Tbey  grow  before  you  like  sproutiDgf 
feme,  exhibiting  forms  as  wonderful  as  if  they  had  been 
produced  by  the  play  of  vitality  itself.  Xitrate  of  silver, 
thus  decomposed,  produces  silver  trees  of  extraordinary 
beauty.  The  mechanism  of  the  process  is  rendered  intelli- 
gible by  the  picture  of  atomic  poles;  but  there  is  Bome- 
thing  here  incipient,  which  the  mind  of  man  has  never 
yet  seized ;  and  which,  bo  far  as  research  has  penetrated, 
K  found  indissolubly  joined  with  what  we  despise  as  matter. 
I  have  seen  these  things  hundreds  of  times,  but  never 
without  wonder.  And  perhaps  you  would  allow  me  a 
moment's  diversion  from  my  subject,  to  say  that  often 
in  the  spring-time,  when  looking  with  delight  on  the 
sprouting  foliage,  *  considering  *  the  lilies  of  tbe  field,  and 
sharing  the  general  joy  of  opening  life,  I  have  asked 
myself  whether  there  is  no  power,  being,  or  thing,  in 
the  universe,  whose  knowledge  of  that  of  which  I  am  so 
ignorant  is  greater  than  mine.  I  have  said  to  myself.  Can 
man's  knowledge  be  the  greatest  knowledge — and  man's 
life  tbe  highest  life  ? '  My  friends,  the  profession  of  that 
Atheism  with  which  I  am  sometimes  eo  lightly  charged 
would,  in  my  case,  be  an  impossible  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion :  only  slightly  preferable  to  that  fierce  and  distorted 
Theism  which  still  reigns  rampant  in  some  minds,  as  the 
survival  of  a  more  ferocious  age. 

In  the  formation  of  our  lead  and  silver  tieex,  we  needed 
'  An  old  nfl(«tio&  of  niiiis,  bh  p.  468. 
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tn  agent  to  vrest  t^e  lead  and  the  diver  from  the  acidi 
wilh  which  they  were  comhined.  A  similar  agent  it 
required  in  the  vegetable  world.  The  solid  matter  of 
our  metallic  trees  was,  in  the  first  instance,  disguised  in  a 
transparent  liqiud;  the  solid  matter  of  our  woods  and 
forests  is  also,  for  tlie  most  part,  disguised  in  a  transparent 
gas,  formed  l^  the  union  of  carbon  and  oi^gen,  and 
diffused  in  small  quantities  in  the  atmosphere.  Subjected 
to  an  action  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  electric 
current,  in  the  case  of  our  lead  and  silver  solutions,  this 
gas  has  its  carbon  liberated  and  deposited  as  woody  fibre. 
The  aqueous  vapour  of  the  air,  subjected  to  a  similar 
action,  has  its  hydrogen  liberated  &om  it«  oxygen,  the 
former,  like  the  carbon,  entering  the  tissue  of  the  tree. 
But  what  is  it  in  nature  that  plays  the  pari  of  the  electric 
current  in  our  experiments  ?  The  light-waves  of  the  sun. 
The  leaves  of  plants  absorb  both  the  carbonic  acid  and  the 
aqueous  vapour  of  the  air.  In  the  leaves,  the  solar  rays 
decompose  the  acid  and  the  water,  permitting  the  ox^^n, 
in  both  cases,  to  escape  into  the  air,  and  allowing  the 
carbon  and  the  hydrogen  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  own 
structural  fences.  And  just  as  the  molecular  attractions 
of  the  silver  and  the  lead  found  expression  in  the  pro- 
duction of  those  beautiful  branching  forms,  seen  in  our 
experiments,  so  do  the  molectilar  attractions  of  the  libe- 
rated carbon  and  hydrogen  find  expression  in  the  architec- 
ture of  grasses,  plants,  and  trees. 

In  the  fall  of  a  cataract  and  in  the  rush  of  the  wind 
we  have  examples  of  mechanical  power.  In  the  combine 
tions  of  chemistry,  and  in  the  formation  of  crystals  and 
vegetables,  we  have  examples  of  molecular  power,  which 
may  be  turned  to  mechanical  account.  As  regards  our 
■tore  of  the  latter,  the  world  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds  of  matter ;  or  rather  the  matter  of  the  world  may 
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be  classified  under  two  distinct  heads — aamely,  atoms  and 
molecuIeB  which  have  already  rushed  together  and  satisfied 
their  mutual  attractions,  imd  atoms  and  molecules  whose 
attractions  are,  as  yet,  nneatis6ed.  With  regard  to 
moUve  power,  the  waking  of  machinery,  or  the  pov 
formance  of  mechanical  work  generally,  l^  means  of  the 
materials  of  the  earth's  crust,  we  are  entirely  dependent 
on  those  atoms  and  molecules  whose  attractions  are  as 
yet  nnaatisfied.  These  can  produce  motion,  and  it  is 
this  molecular  motion  that  we  utilise  iu  our  m&ohiiies. 
We  can  get  power  out  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  during 
the  act  of  their  union,  but  when  they  are  combined, 
and  when  the  motion  consequent  on  their  comlnna- 
tioD  has  been  expended,  no  further  power  can  be  got  out 
of  them.  As  dynamic  agents  they  are  dead.  When  we 
examine  the  materials  of  the  e&rlh's  crust,  we  find  them 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  substances  whose  atoms 
have  already  dosed  in  chemical  union — whose  mutual 
attractions  are  satisfied.  Granite,  for  instance,  is  a  widely- 
diffused  substance ;  hut  granite  consists,  in  great  part,  of 
silicon,  oxygen,  potassium,  calcium,  and  aluminium,  whose 
atoms  met  long  ago  in  chemical  combination,  and  are 
therefore  dead.  Limestone  is  also  a  widely-difiused  sub- 
stance. It  is  composed  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  a  metal 
called  calcium.  But  the  atoms  of  those  suhetances  closed 
long  ^o  in  chemical  union,  and  are  therefore  eternally  at 
rest. 

In  this  way  we  might  go  over  the  whole  of  the 
materials  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  satisfy  ourselves  that 
thoogh  they  were  sources  of  power  in  ages  past,  and  long 
before  any  being  had  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
capable  of  turning  their  energies  to  account,  they  are  not 
sources  of  power  now.  And  here  we  might  halt  for  a 
moment  to  remark  on  that  tendency,  so  prevalent  in  the 
world,  to  regard  everything  as  made   for  human  use. 
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ThoBe  wlio  entertain  tbia  notion  hold,  I  tbiok,  an  over- 
weening opinion  of  their  own  importance  in  the  system  of 
nature.  Flowers  bloomed  before  men  saw  them,  and  the 
quantity  of  energy  wasted  before  man  could  utilise  it,  ia 
all  but  infinite  compared  with  what  now  remaius  to  be 
applied.  We  are  truly  heirs  of  all  the  ages;  but,  as 
honest  men,  it  behoves  ue  to  know  the  extent  of  our 
inheritance ;  and,  as  brave  ones,  not  to  whimper,  if  it 
should  prove  to  be  leas  tfaan  we  supposed.  Inordinate 
claims  and  expectations  are  not  neoessaryto  the  moulding 
of  healthy,  happy,  and  patriotic  men.  Not  with  be^;arly 
fear,  or  mutinous  discontent,  but  rather  with  elation  of 
mind,  ought  we  to  accept  the  brotherhood  afBrmed  by  the 
poet,  when  asked  the  use  of  the  beautiful  rhodora — 

Wbj  thou  wart  there,  O  rlTsl  of  tlie  iom  t 

I  narar  thought  to  oak,  I  narnr  kn*T, 

Bat  in  my  uroplr  ignotsDca  mppoae 

Tha  «elf-Kuoe  Powaz  that  brought  ma  hera  brought  yon.' 

A  few  exceptions  to  the  general  state  of  union  of  the 
particles  of  the  earth's  crust — vast,  in  relation  to  us,  but 
trivial  iu  comparison  to  the  total  store  of  which  tliey  are 
the  residue — still  remain.  They  constitute  our  main 
sources  of  motive  power.  By  far  the  meet  important  of 
these  are  our  beds  of  coal.  Distance  still  intervenes 
between  the  atoms  of  carbon  and  those  of  atmoepberio 
oxygen,  across  which  the  atoms  may  be  urged  by  their 
mutual  attractions ;  and  we  can  utilise  the  motion  thus 
produced.  Once  the  carbon  and  the  oxygen  have  rushed 
together,  so  as  to  form  carbonic  acid,  their  mutual  attrac- 
tions are  satisfied;  and,  while  they  continue  in  this  con- 
:lition,  as  dynamic  agents  they  are  dead.  A  pound  of 
coal  produces  by  its  combination  with  oxygen  an  amount 
of  heat  which,  if  mechanically  applied,  would  raiM  a 
weight  of  a  ton  to  a  height  of  about  a  mile  above  tha 
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earth's  surtiice.  CoQversely,  a  too  falling  from  tbe  heiglit 
of  a  mile,  and  Btriking  against  the  earth,  would  generate 
an  amount  of  heat  equal  to  that  developed  by  tbe  com- 
biiBtioQ  of  a  pound  of  coal.  Coosider,  then,  tbe  enormous 
energies  of  our  coal-fields.  We  dig  annually  from  our 
pits  about  100  millions  of  tons  of  coal,  the  combus- 
tion of  a  single  pound  of  vhich,  supposing  it  to  take 
place  in  a  minute,  vould  be  equivalent  to  the  work  of  300 
horses.  If  we  suppose  120  millions  of  horses  working  day 
and  night  with  unimpaired  strength  for  a  year,  their 
united  energies  would  enable  them  to  perform  an  amount 
of  work  just  equivalent  to  tbe  annual  produce  of  our  coal- 
fields. Our  woods  and  forests  are  also  sources  of  meehfr- 
nical  energy,  because  they  have  the  power  of  uniting  witb 
the  atmospheric  osygen.  Passing  from  plants  to  animaU, 
we  find  that  the  source  of  motive  power  just  referred 
to  is  also  the  source  of  muscular  power.  A  horse  can 
perform  work,  and  so  can  a  man ;  but  this  work  is  at 
bottom  the  molecular  work  of  tbe  elements  of  the  food  and 
the  oiygen  of  the  air.  We  iobale  this  vital  gas.  and  bring 
it  into  sufficiently  close  proximity  with  the  carbon  and  the 
hydrogen  of  the  food.  These  unite  in  obedience  to  their 
mutual  attractions ;  and  their  motion  towards  each  other, 
properly  turned  to  account  by  the  wonderful  mechanism  of 
the  body,  becomes  muscular  motion. 

Wherever  work  is  done  by  heat,  heat  disappears.  The 
quantify  of  beat  communicated  to  tbe  boiler  of  a  working 
steam-engine  is  greater  than  that  obtainable  from  the 
reeondensation  of  the  steam  after  it  has  dune  itx  work ; 
and  the  amount  of  work  performed  is  the  exact  equivalent 
of  the  missing  amount  of  heat.  One  fundamental  thought 
pervades  all  such  statements :  there  ia  one  tap  root  frora 
\  which  they  all  spring.  This  is  the  ancient  maxim  that 
nut  of  nothing  nothing  comes ;  that  neither  in  the  organio 
world  nor   in   tbe  inorganic  is  power  produced  without 
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the  expenditure  of  other  power ;  that  Deither  in  the  plant 
nor  in  the  animal  ia  there  a  creation  of  force  or  motion. 
Trees  grow,  and  so  do  men  and  borees ;  and  here  we  have 
new  power  incessantly  introduced  upon  the  earth.  But 
its  source,  aa  I  have  already  stated,  is  the  sun.  For  it 
is  the  sun  tliat  separates  the  carbon  from  the  oxygen  of 
the  carbonic  acid,  and  enables  them  to  recombine.  And 
whether  they  reotHubine  in  the  furnace  of  the  steam- 
engine,  or  in  the  animal  body,  the  origin  of  their  power  is 
the  same.  lu  this  sense  we  are  all  'souls  of  fire  and 
children  of  the  sua ;'  but,  as  remarked  by  Helmholtz,  we 
must  be  content  to  share  our  celestial  pedigree  with  the 
meanest  of  living  things. 

I  h)ok  to  a  still  remoter  brotherhood ;  but  we  are  here 
upon  the  edge  of  a  battleBeld  which  I  do  not  intend  to 
enter  to-uight;  from  which,  indeed,  I  have  just  escaped 
bespattered  and  begrimed,  but  without  much  loss  of  heart 
or  hogie.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  briefiy  indicate  the 
position  of  the  opposing  hosts.  From  the  processes  of  crya- 
tallisatioa  which  tou  have  just  seen,  you  may  pass  by 
almost  imperceptible  gradations  to  the  lowest  vegetable 
oi^anisms,  and  from  these  through  higher  ones  up  to  the 
Highest,  The  conflict  referred  to  is:  that  whereas  one 
clasa  of  thinkers  regard  the  observed  advance  from  the 
crystalline,  through  tho  vegetable  and  animal  worlds,  as 
an  unbroken  process  of  natural  growth,  thus  grasping 
the  world,  inorganic  and  organic,  as  one  vast  and  indis- 
Bolubly  connected  whole ;  the  other  claas  suppose  that  tho 
passage  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic  required  a  dis- 
tinct creative  net,  and  tliat  to  produce  the  different  forms 
of  organisms,  both  in  the  world  of  fossils  and  in  the  world 
of  living  things,  separate  creative  acts  were  also  needed. 

Which  are  right  and  which  are  wrong  is,  I  submit, 
a  problem  for  reasonable  and  grave  discufdon,  and  not 
fur  anger  and  hard  names.    The  question  cannot  be  solved 
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— it  cunQot  even  be  shelved — bj  an^ry  abuse.  Xor  can 
it  be  answered  by  appeals  to  hopes  and  fears — to  wbat 
wv  lose  or  gain,  here  or  hereafter,  by  joining  tlie  one  or 
the  other  side.  The  bribe  of  eternity  itself,  were  it  po9> 
sible  to  offer  it,  could  not  prevent  the  human  mind  from 
cinsing  with  the  truth.  Scepticifm  is  at  the  root  of  oui 
fears,  I  mean  that  scepticism  which  holds  that  human 
nature,  being  essentially  corrupt  and  vile,  will  go  to  ruin 
if  the  props  of  our  conventional  theology  are  not  laain- 
tained.  When  I  see  an  able,  and  in  many  reppeuts  a 
coiirageons,  man,  running  to  and  fro  upon  the  earth,  and 
wringing  his  hands  over  the  threatened  loss  of  his  ideals, 
I  feel  disposed  to  exhort  him  to  cast  out  this  scepticism ; 
and  to  believe,  undoubtingly,  that  in  the  mind  of  man  we 
have  the  substratum  of  all  ideals.  We  have  there  capacity 
which  will  as  surely  and  inhllibly  respond  to  the  utter- 
ances of  a  really  living  soul,  as  string  responds  to  string 
when  the  proper  note  is  sounded.  It  is  the  function  of 
the  teacher  of  humanity  to  call  forth  this  resonance  of  the 
human  heart.  But  the  possibility  of  doing  so  depends 
not  wholly  and  solely  upon  him,  but  upon  the  antecedent 
fact  that  the  conditions  for  its  appearance  are  already 
there. 


Some  of  the  points  referred  to  in  this  fragment  are 
connected  with  their  historic  antecedents  in  the  aitide 
entiUed  'The  Copley  Medallist  for  1671.' 
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bi  Medicine,  as  elsewhere,  knowledge  grown  and  conaolidates 
through  the  conflict  and  aifUng  o£  opinions  find  evidences.  'With 
n^rd  to  the  great  clasa  of  diseases  kncwn  as  epidemics,  which 
Aouriith  ttirough  the  trannrer  from  place  to  place,  and  from 
periwin  to  perwn,  of  a  something  which  continues  to  exist  through 
its  own  powers  of  reproduction,  phyaicinns  have  long  been 
divided  in  their  notions.  And  with  regard  to  the  title  of  cer- 
tain diseases  to  be  ranked  aa  epidemic,  the  oplniiins  of  the 
medical  world  hnve  been  ctjually  divided.  Oc  this  last  question 
more  especially,  theoretic  notlouH  may  be  of  the  last  importance, 
for  they  more  or  li-ss  determine  the  physician's  practice,  and 
have,  therefore,  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  lives  committed  to  his 

On  hardly  any  point  of  medical  theoij,  and  tLe  practice 
flowing  from  it,  has  iWifi  division  of  opinio.i  bei-n  more  distinct 
than  >in  the  question  of  typhoid  fever.  The  pith  of  the  con- 
troversy is  this;  Can  typhoid  fcver  be  generatt-d  anew  7  Is  it 
products!  by  the  decompvaition  and  putrefaction  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substance^  or  muat  the  matter  producing  it  have  had 
previouacontactwithan  infected  body?  In  uther  words,  for  every 
new  case  of  typhoid  fever  may  we  with  certainty  infer  a  pre- 
existing case,  of  which  the  new  one  is  merely  the  pn'pagation  or 
continuation  ;  or  are  we  entitled  to  conclude  that  organic  matter, 
which  has  never  been  in  contact  witli  a  typhoid  pucient,  ii>,  in 
virtue  of  itn  own  decomponition,  capable  of  starting  the  fever 
anew  7  When  we  conHider  that  this  pest  sends  15,000  of  the 
Inhuhitanis  of  these  islands  yearly  to  the  grave,  and  causes 
150,000  to  pass  through  ita  protracted  miseries,  the  question 
here  stated  a.'sumes  the  very  gravest  importance,  because  our 
rela^on  to  it  must  determine  our  mode  of  attack  upon  this  enemy 
of  mankind. 
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The  poNtion  taken  bj  Dr.  Budd  in  reference  to  this  qoM* 
tion,  ia  one  vrhich  nill  render  his  name  memorftble  in  the  hiitary 
of  medicine.  In  the  w<  rk  hefore  us  he  se«ks  to  prove  that  tb« 
fimtof  the  positions  just  laid  down  is  the  true  poHitinn;  th»t 
there  is  no  nuch  thing  as  the  eponraneotin  generation  of  typhoid 
fever;  that  the  malady  ia  propagated,  as  Burely  as  smallpox  is 
propagated  through  a  ppecial  virus,  by  contagion.  lie  b^ina  hj 
developing  his  evidence  on  this  head ;  he  then  fixes  the  principal 
seat  of  the  contajiioua  matter  in  the  intestine  ;  he  examines  the 
nature  of  the  intestinal  alfei^tion,  the  relation  of  typhoid  fever  to 
defective  sewernge,  the  character  of  the  conlagioui  agent,  the 
employment  of  disinfectants  and  disinfection.  He  discusses  the 
Ki-callfd  '  pythogcnic' or  putrescent  theory,  and  vind.t  up  vith 
B(ime  remarks  on  the  aponlaneous  origin  of  typhoid  fever.  The 
Sxik,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  one  comprehensive  argument, 
with  ri  ferenee  to  which  it  may  be  said  that  the  fiicta  allet^  are 
of  the  most  conclusive  character,  vrhile  the  logic  which  binds 
them  together  is,  an  far  ns  I  can  see,  simply  irresistible. 

This  is  a  fiucKlinn  vhich  is  sure  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
legtHlatorH  as  well  as  of  physicians,  and  it  is  therefore  deurahle 
to  place  it  in  the  clearest  unteehnical  light.  Dr.  Budd  takes  his 
reader  to  the  village  of  North  Tawton,  where  he  was  himi«]f 
born  and  brought  up,  and  every  inhabitant  of  which  vias  per- 
sonally known  to  him.  In  the  vilhtge  there  was  no  general 
BTHtem  of  sewers.  Roui>d  the  cottages  of  thone  who  earned  their 
bread  with  their  hanris,  and  who  formed  the  great  bulk  of  the 
papulation,  wen^  collected  vnriims  of!cnsive  matters.  Each 
cottage,  or  group  of  three  or  four  collages,  had  a  common  privy, 
to  which  a  simple  excavation  in  the  ground  served  as  a  cenppool. 
In  many  easen,  hard  by  the  cottage  door  there  was  not  only  an 
open  privy,  but  a  dung-heap,  where  pigs  rooted  and  revelled. 
For  a  long  period  there  was  much  ofleiivive  to  the  nose,  but  no 
fever.'  An  inquiry,  cenduct«d  with  the  most  scrupulons  care, 
sliiiwed  that  for  RAecn  years  there  had  beeu  no  severe  ontbrcak 
of  the  disorder,  and  that  for  ne^irly  ten  years  there  had  been  only 
a  single  case.  '  For  the  development  of  this  fever,'  adds  Dr, 
Itudd,  'a  more  specific  element  was  needed  than  the  swine,  the 
dung.heaps,  or  the  privies  were  able  to  furnish.' 

I  Thisisthesiperiencsaf thepoorerpartsol'Edinbuigh.  S(iep.[31.  Ih 
fnTTn*  muiifold  tba  same  eiporianeo  has  |«etented  il«eU  le  ma  >□  Switierlaad 
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That  element  at  length  came,  and  fonned  a  BtartiDg-poiiit 
from  vhich  its  furthrr  progress  might  be  wcarelj  followed.  Od 
July  11,  1839,  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  doubtless  imported  from 
TTithout,  ot^curred  in  a  poor  and  crowded  dwelling,  and  before 
the  end  of  November  eighty  of  the  inhabitants  bad  suffered 
frnm  it ;  a  proportion  about  the  aime  as  that  now  suffering  at 
Over  Darwen.  The  reader  will,  I  trust,  bear  strictly  in  mind 
that  the  question  now  before  us  is,  whether  typhoid  fever  is 
contagionn,  and  he  is  asked  to  weigh  the  answer  which  &cta 
return  to  this  question.  Two  Bawyers  living  near  the  Htricken 
honse  at  North  Tawton,  fell  ill,  and  quitted  the  village  for  their 
own  homes  at  Marchard,  where  no  previous  case  of  typhoid 
fever  had  been.  In  two  days  one  of  thene  men  took  to  his  bed, 
and  at  the  end  of  five  weeks  he  died.  Ten  days  after  his  death, 
his  two  children  were  laid  up  with  the  fever.  The  other  sawyer 
also  took  to  his  bed,  and  when  at  the  worst  a  friend  from  a 
distance  came  to  see  him,  and  assisted  to  raise  him  in  bed  On 
the  tenth  day  aAer,  this  friend  was  seized  with  the  fever. 
Before  he  became  convalescent,  two  of  his  children  were  struck 
down,  and  bis  brother,  who  lived  at  h  distance,  but  who  came 
to  see  him,  also  fell  a  victim.  Was  this  series  of  events  the 
result  of  cliance,  or  was  it  the  work  of  contagion  7  Let  us 
pursue  the  inquiry  further.  On  August  20,  a  Mrs.  Lee  began 
to  droop  at  North  Tawton,  and,  not  knowing  what  was  impend- 
ing, the  visited  ber  brother  at  CbaiTcombe,  seven  miles  off.  She 
was  smitten  with  th«  fever,  and  before  she  became  convalescent, 
her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Sncll,  who  had  nursed  her,  was  attacked 
and  died  sabsaquently.  Then  came  Mr.  Snell,  then  one  of  the 
&rm  apprentices,  then  a  day-labourer,  then  a  Miss  Snell,  who 
had  come  tA  take  charge  of  the  house  after  Mrs.  Snetl's  denlh ; 
snd,  finally,  a  group  comdsting  of  a  servant  man,  a  servant  girl, 
and  another  young  perton  who  had  acted  as  nurse. 

The  case  here  submitted  to  the  reader  is  not  one  of  meiical 
practice,  but  of  common  evidence,  which  does  not  even  require  a 
trained  scientifio  mind  to  weigh  it.  Let  us  proceed.  A  boy 
who  had  been  smitten  at  Chaffcombe  went  to  his  mother's 
cottage  between  Bow  and  North  Tawton.  Before  he  recovered, 
his  mother,  who  had  nursed  him,  sickened  and  died.  Two 
ebildren  of  the  fiunily  next  door  were  next  attacked,  then  the 
■isler  nf  the  boy  who  had  carried  the  infection  from  Chaffcombe. 
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She,  in  her  turn,  removed  to  another  place,  and  became  a  new 
focQB  for  the  propagation  of  the  disease.  Af^in,  to  lighttn  tlie 
list  of  invalidis  a  girl  named  Mar^  Gibbiogs  waa  eent  from 
ChaSborobe  to  her  home  at  Looeebeare,  four  miles  oST.  Here  alw 
lay  ill  for  Beveral  weokf^  Before  iihe  recovered,  her  father  waa 
aeiied.  A  fanner  who  lived  across  tlie  road,  and  who  riMied 
GibbingH,  was  next  struck  down.  His  case  was  fallowed  bj 
olhera  under  the  same  roof;  and  the  fever,  epreading  from  thia 
to  other  honsea,  became  the  centre  of  an  epidemic  vrhicb  gtm^ 
dnallj  extended  to  the  whole  hamlet. 

At  the  eame  time,  scaltered  over  the  country  aidn,  were  eoina 
twenty  or  thirty  other  hamleta,  in  each  of  which  were  the  uaual 
manure  yard,  the  inevitable  piguty,  and  the  tame  primitive  mc 
oommodation  for  human  needs.  '  The  wme  aun  ahone  upon  all 
aliVe  through  month  after  monOi  of  the  aame  fine,  dry,  autumn*! 
weather.  From  the  roil  of  all  these  hamleta  human  and  other 
exnvitt  exhaled  into  the  air  the  same  putrescent  corapnnnds  in 
about  equal  abundance.  In  some  of  them,  indeed,  to  ?pesk  tlie 
exact  truth,  these  compounds,  if  the  nose  might  be  tnutad — and 
in  thia  matter  there  Is  no  better  witness — were  much  more  ripe. 
And  yet,  while  at  Loosebeare  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabit- 
anlB  were  lying  proatratewith  ferer,  in  not  one  out  of  the  twenty 
or  thirty  aimilat  hamleta  waa  there  a  single  case.' '  There  is  no 
confusion  of  data  here;  no  blur  or  indistinctnesa  in  theobaervar'a 
vision,  no  flaw,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  in  bis  reasoning.  He  follows 
the  morbiRo  agent  from  place  to  place,  aees  it  planted,  developed 
shedding  lis  seeds,  producing  new  crops;  growing  up  where  it 
is  aown, and  there  only.  Ashpits  &il  to  develop  it;  putreacenoa 
fiiils  to  develop  it;  stench  Culs  to  develop  it;  even  the  open 
privy  is  powerless  as  long  aa  it  ia  kept  free  from  the  dischargea 
of  those  already  attacked.  The  caae  of  North  Tawtun  istypioi]; 
numoroua  o;her  oases  equally  conclusive  are  adduced — among 
them  the  fbttl  condition  of  die  Thames  in  the  hot  w«ather  o{ 
1S68  and  1859,  when  stench  fur  the  first  time  '  rose  to  the  height 
of  an  historic  event ; '  and  when,  nevertheless,  London,  erra 
along  the  river,  enjoyed  a  singular  immunity  from  lever.     It  is, 

■  With  such  eridenee  as  tLis  bafore  ma.  eorraborMed  as  h  is  io  &m 
most  diverrallsd  numar  bj  mj  own  axperiance.  I  canDot  accept  for  mr 
gaidanc*  aitbcr  tba  kooTladita  or  the  seifittifle  coinpategM  of  Han*  vt  thnas 
who  hsTB  made  this  lattar  the  n1;>iMt  of  ei'  ~  ~ 
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I  tUnk,  impondblfl  Tor  koj  intelligent  reader,  and  I  <ifaoutd  say 
certainly  impomble  for  aay  m-in  trained  to  acientiFic  leasoningr, 
to  quit  Dr.  Budd'a  volume  without  closing  with  hia  cancloition, 
that  the  Ueiiig  frnman  hodg  it  thi  toil  i»  lehick  the  tpteific  poitoH 
of  typhoid  ft  oer  brttda  and  muitiplia. 

What  la  the  B«at  of  the  poieonT  Dr.  Budd  is  too  cautioua 
to  shut  ont  the  pnsubiHtf  of  inAction  hj  uaj  of  the  emanationa 
from  a  peraoo  aaffering  from  the  diaeaae.  But  its  special  and 
ftlmoit  excloaive  loetit  ia  the  diaeaaed  intestine.  He  givea 
drawingn  and  photographs  of  the  bowel  at  variona  stages  of  the 
disease ;  and  it  is  hardly  posnible  to  look  on  these  without  coming 
to  Ae  concluaioo  that  the  whole  interior  surface  of  the  bowels 
ia  the  seat  of  an  ernption.  The  pustules  or  protuberant  patchea, 
called  '  Feyer's  patch«a,'  tliicken  and  arand  out  in  relief  from  the 
surface  of  the  gut.  They  feel,  to  use  the  words  of  Chomel,  aa  if 
a  solid  and  elastic  eulwtance  bad  been  inserted  bttween  the 
coats  of  the  intestine,  while,  when  a  patch  ia  cut  through,  its 
texture  ia  aeen  to  be  occupied  by  k  yellowish- white  cheese-like 
matter.  '  This  is  the  peculiar  "  typhoid  matter  "  whose  presence 
is  typical  of  the  diaease,  and  whom  formation  and  elimination 
conntitute  the  essence  of  the  intestinal  proeaaa.'  Lauia  has  mode 
car^ut  obaerrations  aa  to  the  duration  of  the  ahine  dincharga 
which  accompaniea  typhoid  fever,  and  finds  it  to  be  in  mild 
eases  15,  and  in  aeyere  cases  2S  days.  For  this  period,  tbero- 
fore,  erery  individnal  amitten  at  Over  Darwen  has  been  Hooding 
the  nndrained  ground  with  the  poiMu  of  this  contagions  fever. 
It  rcflohea  the  drinking  water ;  it  partially  dries  and  floats  in  the 
ur ;  it  risea  mechanically  with  the  gHs-bubbles  issuing  fnun  eeas- 
poolfs  and  thus  the  pestilence  wraps  like  an  atmosphere  the  entire 
eommnnily. 

How  could  a  diaeaaa  whofte  characteristics  are  so  severely 
demonstrable  have  ever  been  imagined  to  be  non-contagious  f 
How  could  aucli  a  doctrine  be  followed  out,  aa  it  has  been,  to 
the  deslmction  of  human  life  T  Mainly  becanae  practice  in 
cities,  where  the  greatest  medical  aothoritiea  reside,  waa  directly 
calculated  to  throw  the  physician  off  the  scent.  The  aeat  of  the 
disease  being  the  intestine,  with  well-appointed  water-cloaeti 
it  is  not  in  the  sick-room  that  the  mischief  is  done,  bat  often  at 
K  diatanoe  fiom  the  tick-room,  through  the  agency  of  the  aewer, 
which  Budd  graphically  describea  as  '  a  direct  continuation  of 
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the  dieeaaed  intestine.*  Henea  the  mystic  power  of  '  sewasgMi 
Hence  the  inability  of  the  metropolitan  practitioner  to  trace  tba 
diaease  to  its  origin.  Hence  the  immnsily  of  nndrmined  country 
villiigeH  a^  long  Bs  the  specific  poison  keeps  away ;  and  benoe  also 
the  localised  i-avages  of  tho  disease  in  such  villages  as  soon  as  it 
appears. 

Were  it  not  that  I  have  already  drawn  for  too  hwiTily  upon 
your  space,  1  might  enlarge  upon  these  subjects.  I  will  limit 
myself  to  one  more  point  of  commanding  interest.  Wliat  is  ihe 
nature  of  the  typhoid  poison  7  The  'yellow  typhoid  matter,' 
already  referred  to,  Budd  deacribea  aa  made  up  of  nucleated 
cells.  The  term  'germ-theory'  does  nut,  to  my  knowledge, 
occur  once  in  the  volnme,  possibly  becauM  of  the  oppowtion  and 
ridicule '  which  that  theory  encountered  in  the  Engliah  Medical 
Frem,  Over  and  over  again  BuJd  speaka  of  '  germs ; '  but  it 
might  be  iiiiHgined  that  he  used  the  woid  figuratively.  Those 
who  knew  him,  however,  were  well  aware  that  this  was  not  tha 
caxe;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  volume,  after  describ- 
ing the  calamitips  incident  to  typhoid  fever,  be  remarks ;  *It 
in  humiliating  that  iuuea  snch  as  these  ahould  be  contingent 
on  the  powers  of  an  agent  so  low  in  the  t«ale  of  being  that  the 
mildew  which  springe  on  decaying  wuod  must  be  considered 
high  in  com]iariHOn.'  Four  or  five  years  ago,  I,  an  outsider, 
ventured  upon  ibis  ground  at  medical  theory,  for  it  involved  no 
knowledge  of  medical  practice,  but  simply  a  capNcity  to  weigh 
evidence;  and  the  evidence  that  epidemic  diseases  were  parasitic 
appeared  to  me  very  strong.  On  June  9,  1871,  I  ventured  to 
express  mynelf  thus:  '  With  their  respective  viruses  you  may 
plwnt  typhoid  fever,  scarlatina,  or  smallpox.  What  are  the 
crops  that  arise  from  this  husbandry  7  As  surely  as  a  thistle 
rises  from  a  thistle-seed,  as  aurely  as  the  fig  comes  from  the  fig, 
the  grape  from  the  grape,  and  the  thorn  from  the  thorn,  so 
surely  does  the  typhoid  virus  increase  and  mul^ply  into  typhoid 
fever,  the  scarlatina  virus  into  scarlatina,  the  smallpox  virru 
into  smallpoiE.  What  is  the  conclusion  that  su^ests  itself  here  ? 
It  is  this:  that  the  thing  which  we  vaguely  ctdl  a  virus  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  teed;  that,  excluding  the  notion  of 
vitality,  in  the  whole  range  of  chemical  science  you  cannot  point 

I  Now  considemblj  itbated  [1874]. 


LETTEE  TO  THB  'TIMES.'  fiBB 

to  u)  Action  which  illuBtratea  tliis  perfect  parallelism  with  ths 
phenomena  of  life — this  demonstrated  power  of  self-mnltiplicntioo 
and  reproduction.' '  It  waa  the  clear  and  powerful  writings  of 
■William  Budd,  joined  to  those  of  ite  illnstrioua  Pasteur,  that 
won  me  to  these  riewe.  It  ia  partly  with  a  view  of  siamping 
at  a  receptiTe  moment  salutary  truths  upon  the  public  mind,  but 
partly,  also,  through  the  desire  of  rendering  justice  Co  a  noble 
intellect,  which  has  been  literally  sacrificed  to  the  public  good, 
that  I  draw  attention,  not  only  to  the  masterly  combination  of 
observation  and  inference  exhibited  from  banning  to  end  of 
Dr.  Budd's  Tolume,  but  abo  to  the  crowning  fact,  already  pub- 
liiihed  in  the  medical  journals,  and  to  which  my  attention  was 
first  drawn  by  my  eminent  ftiend  Mr  Simon,  that  Dr.  Klein 
has  recently  diiicovered  the  very  organiam  which  lies  at  tlie  root 
of  all  the  mischief,  and  to  the  destrucdon  of  which  medical  and 
■■nilaiy  idtill  will  henceforth  be  directed.* 
I  am,  Sir, 

Tour  obedient  serrant, 

JoBH  Ttndall. 

Sotu.  Ihsittdtioh  :  Nov.  6. 


>  It  wsa  tbe  conaidMntiou  btrenenliaiied  that  a«a;eil  me  at  tlie  ontset ; 
it  ii  thrj  that  most  powBrroEly  influence  mj  conTiction*  itill.  And  ibnj 
woDld  TBDiaiu  if  tha  caoasl  Telatioa  between  raesnllr  diaconcsd  organiami 
and  apidniiiG  disaoM  were  diaprored  to-momw. — J.  T.,  March  1876. 

*  Br.  HnrchiMm  gnra  thia  brief  reference  to  Dr.  Klein  conaiderabla 
proinineiMe  in  hie  remaika  before  the  Pathological  Society  on  Ma;  t,  187fi. 
He  did  not  grapple  with  tha  argtunenls  of  I>t.  Badd.  nor  Bttempt  to  show 
wh7,  vhfn  ertrf  eonditioa  lud  down  hj  himaelf  for  tbe  {frodoction  of 
tfphffld  ferar  ia  present,  the  ierer  faili  to  be  prodnced.     See  p.  [39. 
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"To  ttae  poni 
—^f*w  YorkBt 


To  ttae  polllleil  atodaat  and  tbe  pnutaal  at 


"  Tba  tnlbor  Inoet  the  laMoct  from  Plata  and  Ailatotla  hi  Unera,  and  CImit>  In 
•me,  lo  tbo  oiodrra  acboolii  In  the  EocUah  llrld.  not  allKhtllw  the  tnrtaloEi  ol  tha 
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uA  Dnwrlttsa,  to  ttae  *11h]ei;l.  a 


MdlAcatlon  fhpm 'loatlnlaii 

intolj.  polk*.  Itanot,  and 

In  Importinoa  In  all  ooBDtrlaa.  ttae  nlatlou  of  eorpontlona 


u  Hirta  of  the  aabject  Id  hand   'NFOMMriljr  ttar  tuhjeela  of  aanllr*  and  lF«lalillTa 

antbortlj.  polk*.  Ihinot,  air-*  •— ' ' '■■ — ■  — '  *■■ " ' — 

In  Importinoa  In  bA  ooBDti 
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PhUaUdftila  Sorlh  Amirievm. 

-  II  li  a  enrlona  If  not  alartllng  FontrlhotloD  both  to  pafchology  and  to  tha  early 
Witocjrofman'adaTelopmant."— .Vns  York  World. 

nrfoU  br  Off  tcebOm ;  or  mat  by  nuU,  fcit-paUl.  on  ne^ft  ^prtot. 

New  York :  D.  AFFLETOIT  L  CO.,  1,  S,  t  S  Bond  fltrMt, 
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TOE  BBAIN  Atfa  ITS  WNCTIONS.   Br  J.  Lcri,  PbjeklaD  h>  tti* 

Hoiplce  da  k  SUpttiiite.    Wllb  tUnatnlliuiB.    lamo.    Clotb,  tlU. 
"Kn  llTloz  phyBlolostnl  l>  helUr  cmltled  tr>  iipfak  wUh  mtbacit*  apootho 
■tni:inra  ud  fauctionx  of  the  bniD  thiu  Dr.  Loja.    HI-  rlndtn  no  lbs  ai.moDir 

evjr  ninlarulien.     Dr.  Lo.i  BuppurU  ^s  eonclustoru  iiiit  oulj  bi  bl»  owu  aiii 
U>ml<!t}  rs'etrchex.  but  alxu  b;  minr  InnctloDgl  oiMWrotlona  ot  »r1iD«  oil.i 


IB  treat  French  Inune  AijIniE,  lions  of  th« 

SsEom  of  ceiBbra'  — '-' -■  '■ 


ProfeMor  Ferriur'a  now  cluslcal  ripsrl- 

fat»u  BnqanlloDiiiiT  Mr  cluirutuul  moat  iDteresliuir  brief  accouni  jet  made  ot 
and  ibumfhl:' 

SCBFTS 

"Jndis  9ta)fo's  woiklaan  Inqulrj 
ceptloai  of  lbs  aQinne  whicb  aro  noii 
He  takkia  op  tbe  I  jading  modsrii  doctrlun  wujvu  bjv  dahu  uimh  uiif  niecuaiiicw 

cooceptloo.  KDCb  u  Ihsalomleeocaitiatloa  ormatirr,  ibi'  kloeilc  iheorr  of  il>ac«, 
Urn  coaaerralliiD  of  «a*n(j.  tlui  ntbilar  bTpotbsala.  lod  otIiarTlnra.  to  find  bow 
niDRb  Htaodi  apou  aolld  empirical  uroiod.  and  liow  mncb  reaie  opon  ntlapbja- 
leal  apaenLallon.  Slaca  tbe  appaanmco  of  Sr.  Dnprr'a  ■  Bellelon  and  Science,' 
no  bMli  hai  bssD  ]m>j||>livd  In  Ctis  cooalry  culCDlainl  to  malie  to  d«p  an  Imprei- 
■lim  on  tbuosbiral  and  e. located  rciaitcn  as  tbia  Tolanie.  .  .  .  Tbe  not-*  and 
mliiaiBTiL'Si  oT  Ihs  aatnor'a  learoini;.  tba  a'  aiencta  or  bl>  reaaonlnp.  and  tbe 
slnmlir  ureclglon  isi  cl?irn»«  oT  big  vUV.  arc  goullllei'  wblch  fcr>  leUom 
baTeDe.-uJoln.'ljei^lbiudlaaKleoiiac  ircntietr—Xeu!  Tort  Sun. 

THE  FORnATIO>   OF  TEOETABLE  IMODLD.  THROrGH  TBE 

ACTIOX  OF  WORna,  WITH  OB^IKKVATIONH  ON  TRBIR 

HABITS.     Bj  CniBua  Diswni.  LL.  D..  F.  R.  S,,  anthor  of  '■  On  Ihs 

Ori^nafSpecis«,'-8lc,elG,   Wllb  lllor  nation*.  ItmD.dolb.   PrIce.tlJU. 

"  Hr.  DarwinV  llltle  TOloms  on  lbs  bablis  and  in*(lnetB  of  eanh-<rormi  Is  do 

Ie*3  mamed  lluo  lbs  earlier  or  more  elaborate  effOrta  of  big  Ecnlaa  bit  frsabneta 

of  obiarTSIIon,  nnfailing  paver  of  Inlerpreling  and  correlilbit!  tkct>,  and  bwtcal 

Tl^t  'd  (nenllilBK  npon  Unm,    Ths  main  pnipore  oT  Ibe  irorli  ta  to  polnl  out 

the  ■bare  whleb  woms  have  taken  In  llie  fnrTnation  of  the  Isfsr of  Teptabls 

»  _t...i. .1 ..-. 1,.-.  gf  (dg  1,^^  In  trerr  moderatelr  irnnild 

Id  IhBnklDB  Mr.  Darwin  for  the  new  and 

;lhl  he  baa  thrown  npon  a  Bnbjcfl  "o  Tone  OTPrlooked,  jet  bo  fail  of 
Intereiat  aim  ^n"trnctloii.  ag  (be  Biroctitre  and  the  kbora  of  the  cartb-worm.'*-' 
Sal  rdif  Rrttm. 

"  Rs<nec1int  mima  bk  ammie  ihe  moat  aiefn)  portlooB  of  sni-natc  na'nrr, 
Dr.  Darwin  relatai.  In  Ih).  ivmarkahle  bi«k.  t'-eir  BtmctBrp  and  habit",  Ih.nr.rl 
(hBT  h^n  pIbtM  In  the  hnrlnl  of  andenl  bnH'^iDics  and  the  (fennilallon  nrUie 


s  prrparalinn  of  inll  for  the  jrrawlb  of 
world."— BoC—  "' — "— 


I,  and  la  Uic  natural  blaiorj  ot  the 

D.  APPLETON  A  CO.,  Publishers. 

1.  S.  ft  0  Bosd  StiMt.  Naw  Tcxtk. 
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mriDE  t  An  EiHT  In  Ompinlin  Hon!  fltittMIc*.    Br  HrniT  MorRLU.  Pi» 

lt«orom)'d»l««lmlI»JkiMlr  Bc^DnlT«r>llT.TDrln.  l.mo.  (.loth.  «1.T9. 

■'9alcM*''lia*clanllfle  Inniiliy.  od  tbebwit  orih*  uiHiUul  laHliad,  Inii-  IbBUm 

of  Hlcidil  phenooKU.    Oiamig  wUh  llm  lu  >ifI  u  •  bnich  ot  kcIoJ  KkDci.  II  nin- 

niM,  ud  psriod*  In  t»  minllnuttoD.  1  ta*  IdDucdhi  dI  uft.  hi.  nnBilnitlnii  tO- 
niiu,  Hoxn.  OKioaXiBO.  nllglaB.  pnndtlDg  Idiiu.  ih<  ekmeDU  ot  chancln',  ud  Ih* 
Iflnd  -bclM  oT  clrilbKkm,  irv  rofDtirvbflOBkTelT  uu]/ ud  In  cb«lT  tcArini:  Dpcm  Ui«  pm- 

KosIlT  to  HU-deibKction.    Protoaor  MonalH  1>  u  sniliwill  KnnipHa  lutborltT  ob 
li  iDbjMl     I1 1>  tconnpulad  b;  eolond  mtpa  Ulutnllng  plctoriil]}  Hi*  nnlu  ot 
(UltUlsl  InqniriM. 

rOIXANOES  ■  Wl.«»  thoy  Are  and  what  they  Teuih.    By  J  W.  Jitir 

PmleuorDrUKkiirT  Id  the  RuyaJ  Sclnol  3f  HiDa  (LoDduB).    With  Ninety -all 
IllnMntlana.    limo.    (Jlotb.  Ii.m, 
"In  no  Oeld  bu  modem  rrMarrhbenn  more  ftiiltfol  thu  In  Ihitof  irlilcb  PraHrHor 

jeoiorfciil.  ■MmElfiirologlial  liiiniliycoDverneBpm  Iheimnd  problem  ot  the  Inlerlor 
("DstllDllon  ot  the  euth.  ind  the  'ut  lafldenoe  of  (UbiemaniD  urPidn  ,  .  .  !;:■ 
book  le  verylkr  fmm  brln;  amen  dry  description  of  TokaooeB  and  I  heir  prunJhtv«:  It 
Il  nltaera  trnmolitloo  of  Iho  tnrfstiLiI  rutaand  limntltb  which  TolAnlgphcBoaina 
It*  uwcU(ed."~ftinufar  S<i€nce  XonW*. 

■-Mr.  Juild"!  luinmery  Ib  »  fan  ud  •oeoncUethit  It  WifaniM  ImpoulUs  to  rin 

■  hlrldMiDXbortnvlew.-'— yuuJIiKI  0.iMt.t. 

THE  sen,    Byr.A.  Tnrnia.  n.D..Lt.1>,  Pr«h«M«riliitmBomTlnlli*Coll>(a 

'PnteHor  TniiRE  it  in  luthorlty  on  "The  San.'  ud  wilMa  IWm  Intlmile  tnowl- 


trying  K.  irone  to  til  qunrten 
Dee  to  wmt;b  it,  uid  liM  ooi 

1 H  the  world  in  aeuvb 

oflVelut  ptaH* 

-S; 

iWboted  itupoTtant  dlKoyeriee  Ihathava 

[no-lwlK*  01  it. 

t  an  Ibat  hai  been  donr  i 

K-s;s22;? 

II  In  >  rorrn  oh 

npl'trly  anluMe  for^enenl' 

readen.    TbmtiDoih 

etorielnblabeet; 

ketroefth.  . 

mndenr  of  hi.  th™«  to  'ilndio  lattt«t  ud  iDViw 

lb*  (eeUx*.    HI* 

oWn,  dinet.  clear,  aod  conde 

n>cd.thow!h>n<pleenoii 

■htDrhiapnmnHk. 

pir*"-«V»""-  «rtm.e  ll«iMt. 

IIXDSIONS  !  A  PayelifilatrlEal  Stady.    By  Jamis  Bcilt,  inlhsr  of  "  BeiiM- 

tion  aod  [otuiUoD.^'  ela     lliiio.    Clolh.  ll.M. 

Thil  TOlBine  tak«  a  wide  aorny  of  the  Bold  of  rmr.  tnHnriBr  In  He  tIcw  boI  o«ly 

the  lllnaloDi  cvoimonly  regarded  a*  ot  the  nature  of  mental  abemtlena  or  halhieina- 

Oooa. bat atao otber lilni " " ~  '"     -     —  -  ...  - - 


I -ilHl  |g  to  HT.  thedoniptton  aid 


aaUigr  bu  endeatond  to  keep  to  a  atrletly  anl 
nTaeknovlrdiHriirr 


>Dd  the  Kipoalllon  o<  them  by  a  lahnnoe  to  thtir  payebloal  ard  (ibTliic*!  condltMt* 

~Tbl>linDtal«h(iicalworit.biitoMalw)dF|iopalarlntereFt.lnl'- ■--■-'--  - 

re^u'ti  of  which  oTerj  one  bcovioemad.    The  nbtoidaa  of  pereepdon 


~  Tbl>  li  not  a  IfThdical  work,  but  on*  ol  wldr  popolar  IntereFt  In  the  prlndplta  aa4 
oemed.  The  nbtoidaa  of  pereepdon  of  the  aeaai-a  wot 
id  then  the  authorpaaaea  lo  tlie  tlhiiiaiia  of  Inimapee- 

KpTTMntidC  >ha  preaanl  itatr  of  knonledfe  on  the  linportant  iul^ect  to  which  It  !• 
imaiti.'-'Poimar  Betaiee  MonUdf, 
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eSMSKAI.  PBTSIOI^GT  OF  XUSCI^a  AND  NEBTES.    Br  Dr.  I 

RiwiiiTBAL,Pro(taMirarPb]ralolD2jat  UteTrnlvenltTof  BrluKen.    Wllh 

■eveiitj-lta  WooIcuM.    ("iDUraUioiulSeleDtUc  Berlu.")    lamo.clalh, 

It  .ML 

"Till  ittempt  «ti  coDneclfflt  Ktcnnnt  of  Iho  pme™!  phjilnlogy  of  miiKic* 

hnd  ntr*e>l>,Htkr»Iknaw.  Uhi  flnloriK  kSd.    Thn  Kancrerdaia  Icirtu:* 

Dnnchnr  pclenEa  lufa  b«n  gdiisd  aulj  wlttilnllieput  Ihlrt]'  yt»n."~Bttract 

aiOUT:  AnBiposLKonoftbe  Principle!  of  Uonocnlir  and  Blnocnllr  Vliliin 

Bt  Joaira  Li  Cohtk.  LL.  D.,  anitior  of  "  Klemeiitii  of  Q«>1iik;":  "Rs- 

UiEtDiiandScl«ics"j  and  Proreiaoror  Oeologj  and  Nilaral  Hlttorj  iD  111* 

Uolnnllj  or  CallfornU.  With  nnmeroai  Illaatrationii.  Umo.cloih,  tl.fiO, 

"It  f*|il«iant  to  Hnd  an  American  bnnk  whlrh  cnn  rank  villi  Ibe  mTb''>t 

an  ari^:lDa[  InTeKllialar  In  ibli  dapartmant;  all  tliat  ha  glrna  uala  tnatedwuh 

AVIMAL  LIFE,  at  iffHtiid  hy  the  NatnTal  CoDdltloiu  of  EilntOKM.     Br 
Rabl  SnriR,  ProtOHor  nf  th»  Cnlnnllr  of  Wflnburg.    Wltb  t  Hapt 
and  IM  WoDdcnia,  and  Index.    Itmo,  cloth,  ft-OO. 
"Tbia  la  In  mmj  nuperla  ana  of  Ibo  moat  Inlenttlne  oontribatlinu  U> 
■oSlogical  lll*nlnn  which  ua  appoand  fur  aooie  tlm*."— JVoliiiv. 

THE  ATOMIC  THEOKT.    B]  Ad.  Witkte.  Hembn  Oe  rtn*tttat:  DtTOi 

Hooonlndsla  Fa^nll^  de  M6declne ;  PiofeBKnrllaFaciHJdea  Bcdaorca 

da  Parti.    Tranttoted  br  E.  CLiaiHiBtw.  M.  A..  P.C.8.,  r.  l.C.  Ataltt. 

am  HaaUral  Sherhoms  School.    \*a\o,  einlh.  tl.M. 

"  Then  waa  need  for  a  book  llhe  tlila.  whlrh  dlaca-aetthe  itumlc  Iheorjbnth 

In  lu  historic  uiolmlan  and  In  lleprBai-nl  torm.    And  perhHpt  do  man  ot  Ihia 

ava  conld  ban  Men  Hiecred  to  able  to  pcrfonn  thr  ta<k  In  a  DiattpriT  wij  aa 

and  ■clanllflr  liiteratl  of  PralrBWr  Wurti'a  bo>li.  The  modom  problsma  o) 
chiinUliy.  whleb  are  commoolj  to  obnnre  rroni  ImperfLi:!  cxpuBlilon,  bis  ban 
mada  wandeirullT  clear  and  atliactlre."— 7><  iVpuJar  ^iciinca  MonlMy. 

THE  CRAYFISH.    An  tntrodncllon  to  the  Bind;  of  ZoOlof^.    Br  Protetior 
T,  H.  Hdilit,  P.&3.    UtthSalllnatratloDt.    ttmo,  cloth,  |l.m 
■'  WhocTcr  will  follow  Ibete  pasai.  cnrflfh  In  hand,  and  will  trr  to  ftrlfy  for 

irlih  all  the  ureal  aoOloglcal  queailooi  which  eiclle  lo  llvel;  aa  Intartat  at  iha 
pnwr.ni  day." 

'■Tbe  reader  nf  tbti  Talaahle  nono^raph  will  lay  It  down  with  a  fFellng  of 
wonder  at  the  amount  and  Ttrljlj  of  niitivr  which  hai  been  tot  onl  of  » teem- 
ksl;  tll|[ht  and  aopratendlnit  a  Mbjeei."— Sitorday  aitliie. 


D.  APPLETON  A  CO.,  Publishers, 

1,  S,  A  B  BoiD  Sram.  Bs«  Yoes. 
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THE  HtlHAN  SFECIES.  B»  A.  Di  QuiTBirAOU.  ProffMor  of  Aolkn- 
|>olu(}  III  tbe  Uaaunm  of  HiiunI  Blgiorr,  Paru.  Ilmo.  cJoLb,  tXOO. 
Tbc  work  trsit*  of  Ibf  gnltj.orUlii.  uitLqallT.  snd  orisliuil  li-mlluilon  of 
the  bmoan  (ncclal.  psopllnitof  Uieglulw,iccllmilIli|-OD.  prlmltlire  mm  ninnm- 
niio  of  tiM  homui  r«eei,  foasll  bnaun  ner*.  pnisnt  hamu  ncca.Hid  Um  pbt*l- 
•duulpijrdiolaglMlehcncMnormukliuL 

STITDBKTS'  TEXT-BOOK  OF  COUIR  |  or,  MODEKN  CRSOMAT- 
1C8.  With  AppllQiIioDi  lo  Art  ind  iDilnMij.  Wllh  ISO  Orisli  ■!  Iliaii- 
t:»i!on«,  and  Fronttfpioc*  In  Coin™.     Bj  Oeniit  N.  BooD.  Pro&uor  ef 

Fbj'alci  Id  ColnmbI*  College.  Item,  dotb,  tl-fKL 
'■In  this  Inieroiilim  hmik  Professor  Roqd,  who,  »  ■  dlstineiilBhed  Profcuior 
ofPlijtloin  ColnmbLi  Collree.  Uoitnl  SmIm.  musl  be  iccepfd  ■■n  cninn«I«nt 
•nilioriijon  mebtanch  oChcIbuco  "fwhlch  he  InsU.dtsli- biiefl»  and  meflncilr 
wllh  whal  ma;  be  leimed  Uie  Krlenlffl-  ro«OKa/<  nf  hi-  aoMrcl.  Bat  U'S  clilef 
nine  of  hli  wurk  1'  to  be  aiiilbnird  to  ihe  lact  ifaai  he  it  hlnivi-jr  an  accom- 
BlialH-d  anl-t  aa  wall  u  an  auihoriiailTe  eipoondtr  of  aclena."— £»4iiAttiral 

BDDCATION  AS  A  SCIBIiCB.  Bj  AuisiiniEB  Bun,  LL.  D.  llmo,  cloth, 
11.75. 

nincat  Ihe  moat  remarkable  dltdtalxD 


A  BISTORT  OF  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  8TEAM-I 

Robert  H.  TncsBTOH.  A.  U.,  C.  K.  Prorsnior  of  Meclianlcal  Eai:lnvcrilic 
In  Ihn  fii^TeoB  InBtilate  of  Techiiolo^,  Haboknn,  N.  J.,  etc    Wlib  IN 
tllDalialloiu.  iDcladlDE  IE  Ponnila.    13ma,  ctoth.  ^:ea. 
"  Pr«ref«ar  Tbacnlorr  alinoel  eihanat*  hta  nihlect ;  dfUlli  of  mechanlam  am 

Ainaured  lir  InleTviIlnr  biatraphiea  of  the  mon  tmponaiil  iDTFnton.    If.  aa  la 

ennlendsd,  lho-lD»menj{tnelethemoil  Importaol  phiHli-' ■  ■-  -— -— 

tbewfirlil.  llahWnrTl.  adr-"— —  —- '  "• •■ ' 

ACTve  lliat  11  could  have  a  d._  _ 

anUior."— .Sat/on  Gmtlit. 

jSTODies  in  spectrum 

Curref  pntiden  i  of  tbe  Id  bi 
cloth.  t^M. 
"  Thp  alndr  at  apACtmm  analTtl*  I» 
and  romp  or  the  aiirh'.r'a  eiuerlmoDla 
,   Th>T»i3M>Jacldl^cte«cm. 

Vwichrf; 


D.  APPLETON  A  CO.,  Publishers, 

1.  S.  A  G  Bond  BiKsn,  Nair  Toax. 
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Popular  Lectures  oa  Scientific  Subjects.    By  H. 

Belhholtz,  Proressor  of  Physics  in  the  UuiTersiiy  of  Berlin,    Fiiit 
Seriet.     Tranal&iad  bjr  E.  Jtsimsoh,  Pb.  D.,  F.  C.  S.     Wilh  ui  lolro- 
ductioD  by  Proreasor  Tvkdill.      Wiih  51    IlluBtratioiu.      ISmo. 
Clotb,  $S.0O. 
00SrENT8.-OB  the  Rellllan  of  Nitnnl  Science  lo  BcllDCC  In  OtlKn).- 
_.....      ..    -^mrehe».-OijLhBPhjslolt«ica!C«umiotn»nno..TlB 

,— InleiuiionoriheKiiDrarForcm.— ThnRecenlPrcg- 


Tbuorror  VUlaii.~Tlia  CoucmUou  ol  Forca.— Aim  iDd  ifnina* 

otMlXliGlllSCiBuM. 

Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects.    By  H. 

HnjiHOLTz.    Second  Serfe*.     ISmo.     Clotb,  (1. GO. 
CONTENTS.— aialti  Mignaf.— In  Hemoriom.— Th«  Orfrin  •n'l  SleiilflMno 
orOiiomenicil  Aitoiiia.— BBlatlnnorupllcBlol'ilrltnc-.— OrTfflniiriheniini'tirT 
Bjriwm.—Un  1  bought  In  Medicine.— Ac*ileinlc  Freedt  "  "  ' 


._  ..  .  _  ■rleiofPopnlarLecinrejnn  SclenilBiSQh- 
]!Ctii'  lorms  a  rnlume  n[  slagiilar  Inleml  and  taIdi-.  He  <iho  anllclpaler  ■  ilrr 
TecnH  orfactx  ore  i>eqnfnc(of  ImmaLare  leneralliiitli'ii  will  Hnd  hlmaeir happllj 
mlplaken.  In  alTle  and  meihod  tbeu  dltcuDratu  ara  irodela  nr  cxcellei>ce.  una, 
(Incc  they  come  From  •  man  vhnae  Iramtng  auii  bDihorit:^  are  beTond  dlFpnle, 
ther  may  be  aerepled  af  prepmline  (he  codcIiuIodi  oI  the  beat  tbouRbl  oT  th» 
tlmea  In  acleullllc  Eelde.''— Sutm  Ttattitr. 

Science  and  Culture,  and  other  Essays.    By  'Pro- 

TeMor  T.  H.  ITDiLEr.  F.  R.  8.     tSmo.     Ctotb,  fl.KO. 

L.fthere-Pll>ofbiologlcalrei'e«n:h.»nd.a-- ■     " 


lingU)!*  M  clear  and  fordbk."— ZonAn  ^tel^iiT. 

Scientific  Culture,  and  other  Essays.    By  Jobiah 

PABaOKB  Coou,  Frofesnor  of  Cbenlstry  and  Hineralofy  in  Hurird 

College.    ]2ino.     aotb,  |1.00. 

Then  e'Mjs  are  an  oolconw  at  aaomawbit  Ian*  eiperkmcn  In  teKblnji 

phyaleal  lelenee  to  mlletra  eindeiilE.    Cambnitts.  Maarachnarlla.  eafly  i-et  >lia 

example  a(  miklns  Iba  BladaDI'a  own  obaerratln  ■  iii  ll^e  laboraliiry  or  rabli  tt 

Ihr  bula  I'f  all  leaching,  ettlier  In  eippttmenial  or  Ditnral  lilBiory  aclerce 

...1 1^, » ,||,  ff,]lf|„,i       ..r...  1 J  .J , 

the  aid  indl 

1  HltiimptlniF  ro  en 

^ieDca-leadilDslUipproprUleDielbDda,  vaa  onei<tt]ect 
Far  taU  by  all  booktdltn  ;  or  tad  by  mail,  potUpaid,  on  rtteipl  o/prie*. 
lf»w  lork :  D.  APPLETON  A  CO.,  I.B.A6  Bood  Strait. 
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Bf  meaaa  of  >  tjBtemitlc  wlection  of  passkgea  from  the  variona  writ- 
Igs  of  Charles  I^rwiu,  the  reuiter  o(  tliia  Tolume  ia  enabled  tn  gra^p 


Bnate-t  phrtlclit  Id  llio  vum  ll,  ttltr  alJ,  authlng  moic 
ui  palsuDtalngy  and  iha  ibeoijr  of  (toBpa."— iM<nor. 

"Ua  baa  iiiceeeded  far  better  IhaQ  maiijr  pectaaa  ttmlltat  wlib  Darwlu'a 
work*,  woald  bHS  tbon^bl  poaalUe.  Tub  twuk  ta,  loderd.  in  all  r»pKb-  ■ 
Dalaoli]  BiaiDPle  or  dent  and  coiuclantlooa  edlUnir,  fiw  wblcb  Um  cnoipllar  ia 
CDIItied  to  hlcb  pialia."— JV<n*  Font  OnuncrdaJ  Atiiitriittr. 

'■  Ut.  Sbeppard  mnat  b«  credited  wltb  eieinplUytna  tie  «plr<t  oF  ImpaMal 
InUh.aeahing  whlcb  Inaplrad  Darwin  tdmaelL  From  Iheaa  condenaad  mulu  of 
tbs  bird  lanar  nt  Mlecuon.  eiclikm,  and  arrani{nawni  applied  lo  ituira  thu  a 
di'ien  TOlniaee  It  ii  Impo-^lblit  to  draw  any  Inferanc*  reBpectlnit  Ili»  pbtloaopbkal 
oplnloDi  or  Ihs  compiler.  Wllb  the  eineptlon  at  a  briiiF  pnlbcs  tbara  I*  not  a 
word  of  commFQl.  nor  la  thOR  du  bluteat  Indication  of  an  attempt  to  Inloi-a 
loloDanrln'a  texlitmeaiilnsnot  paMDtther«,  by  no  warranted  Hib-tlller  or  hcad- 
llnea,  b;  ibrewd  omliialDn.  nnfair  amphaala.  or  anfol  oillocattoo.  Hr.  Sbep- 
pird  b»  nowhera  i-Terred  rrom  hia  pnrpoHi  of  ehonlnK  In  a  clear,  canoeeterl, 
and  Tarr  compeadloil«  rorm,  nut  wbat  IMnrfai  mtij  haie  meant  or  baa  boen 
cbar^  wllb  maiiiln^,  bal  wlial  be  acioaUj  aald."— IA«  3tui. 

■■Tbiit  Iherala  comlnHs  time  wben  Danrin't  own  IHrwInlam  will  be  aecmlei 

.h .A' H.., !,_..,,  ^T,  pmp„  ,g  ,,„^  nobody  who  can  nad  Ibe  alma 

tor  qaniea  tn  Ibe  br^nnlnz  aotne  ftnirieeD 

.._ ...... „...,.„  „„  .je  anl.Ject    Some  of  ihrai  accept  hli  laaclilnia 

oolrlebt,  and  find  nothing  Id  ti.am  oppoaed  to  rdlplon.  All  rneab  of  him  In  tho 
hi«JiK»i  tHfina.  Darwlolain,  ai  popnlarly  nn<ler.iood,  bowerer,  I"  Trri  dlffprent 
Indeed  from  the  real  iaarbin«a  of  this  marraloni  man,  PrtiUsfor  Sheppard  baa 
dona  well  10  here  place  Id  pipnlatrnnn  themilnpoinUof  Ibe  theorT.lneitTacta 
(mm  the  •nthor'a  own  wrftlnga,"— 7»«  World.  , 

■•  Tbia  compllailoo  baa  a  Iwolblrl  me.  of  wbtcb  tbe  one  la  to  form  an  Inlrodnc- 
tlon  to  Iha  amdr  or  Darwla'p  wiirka,  the  other  to  trnt  aa  a  mernnnndnm  for 
(iiosa  who  have  nad  Ibem.  It  la  nt  nniform  alie  and  hlndlnir  with  tbe  work»  of 
DanrlD.  and  fnmaa  iiaenil  dlsMt,  and  In  aome  anrt  an  Indti  or  Iba  twelra 
nlnmea bftlM great oalDnllat?--7T^<VM(F  For*  Tlma. 

"  Mr.  Bheppaid'a  plan  la  a  (ood  one.  He  dnet  not  ondenae  or  traTialMe  the 
anther  ■  laamain.  He  givea  na  the  langaace  llaeir.  It  vraia  difflcnit  ta-li  to 
perfi"™;  -'i,™l'"",'l  "letarj  ,Ul\  and  ko-kI  Jadgment.  Mr.  Sheppard  baa  both, 
and  hr  Indtdoua  aeleclion  and  manarement  he  baa  given  na  tbe  aubatance  of 
Datwiu'atoachlng."— 7a*A'«c  York Btrall. 
^^"  Thoae  who  are  dealronaofobtnlnliin  a  grnaral  lil»a  or  Darwin'a  llnx  of  arm- 

Dnmerona  T.name'  In  whteh  th.-^  are  fnlly  .WIb'I.  will  And  In  thia  wfrk  aa 
Ineipeni'lva  anmaury  oT  hIa  aclenllflc  viewa.  eiprcaied  In  bU 
—  liiOtmr- 


u  lanipuKe."— 7%>  COorwr. 

Nbw  York !  D.  APPLETON  A  CO.,  1,  S,  4  6  Bond  Street. 
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